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A Weciads of the Frozen North 
By John A. Hill 


for a seafaring man, but I sailed 

the salt seas, man and boy, for 
nine months and eighteen days, and I 
know just as much about sailing the 
hereinbefore mentioned salt séas as I 
ever want to. Ever so long ago, when 
I was young and tender, I used to have 
fits of wanting to go into business for 
myself. Along about the front edge of 
the seventies, a railway servant’s wage 
was not of sufficient plenitude to worry 
a man as to how he would invest his 
earnings—it was usually invested before 
he got it. One of my periodical fits of 
wanting to go into business for myself 
came on suddenly one day, when I got 
home and found another baby in the 
house. I was right in the very worst 
spasms of it when my brother Enoch, 
whom I hadn’t seen for seventeen years, 
walked in on me. 

Enoch was fool enough to run away 
to sea when he was twelve years old—I 
suppose he was afraid he would get the 
chance to do something besides whal- 
ing. We were born down Dundee way, 
where another boy and myself were 
the only two fellows in the district for 
over forty years who didn’t go hunting 
whales, icebergs, foul smells, andscurvy, 
up in King Frost’s bailtwick, just south 
of the Pole. 

Enoch had been captain and part 
owner of a Pacific whaler; she had 
recently burned at Honolulu, and he 
was back home now to buy a new 
ship. He had heard that his little 
brother John was the best engineer in 
the whole world, and had come to see 
me—partly on account of relationship, 
but more to get my advice about buy- 
Ing a steam whaling-ship. Enoch knew 
more about whales and ships and such 
things than you could put down in a 


V ERY few of my friends know me 


book, but he had no more idea how 
steam propelled a ship than I had what 
a ‘skivvie tricer ””’ was. 

Well, before the week was out, 
Enoch showed me that he was pretty 
well fixed in a financial way, and as he 
had no kin but me that he cared about, 
he offered me an interest in his new 
steam whaler, if I would go as chief 
engineer with her to the North Pacific. 

The terms were liberal and the 
chance a good one, so It seemed, and 
after a good many consultations, my 
wife agreed to let me go for ome cruise. 
She asked about the stops to be made 
in going round the Horn, and figured 
mentally a little, after each place was 
named—I _ believe now, she half 
expected that I would desert and walk 
home from one of those stops, and 
was figuring on the time it would take 
me. | | 


When the robins were building their 
nests, the new steam whaler, Champton, 


‘left Dundee for parts unknown (via the 


Horn), with the sea-sickest chief 
engineer that ever smelt fish oil. The 
steam plant wasn’t very much—two 
boilers and a plain twenty-eight by 
thirty-six double engine, and any 
amount of hoisting rigs, blubber- 
boilers, and other paraphernalia. We 
re-fitted in San Francisco, and on a 
clear summer morning turned the 
white - painted figure-head of the 
Champion toward the north and stood 
out for Behring Sea. But, while we 
lay at the mouth of the Yukon River, up 
in Alaska, getting ready for a sally into 
the realm of water above the Straits, a 
whaler, bound for home, dropped 
anchor near us, the home-sickness 
struck in on me, and—never mind the 
details now—your Uncle John came 
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stuck together—is named for a friend 
of mine; just such a man as she is a 
ship—the best of them all.’ 

‘“<* Was he a sailor ?’ 

“«* Aye, aye, sir, and such a sailor. 
Fight! why, man, fighting was meat 
and drink to him——’ 

‘“** Was he a whaler ?’ 

““* No, he wa’n’t; but he was the 
best man I ever knew who wa’n’t a 
whaler. He was a navy sailor, he was, 
and a whole ten-pound battery by his- 
self. Why you jest ort to see him 
waltz his old tin-clad gun-boat up agin 
one of them rebel forts—jest naturally 
skeered ’em half to death before he 
commenced shooting at all.’ 

“** Wasn’t he killed at the attack on 
Vicksburg ? ’ 

“«« Yes, yes; you knowed him, didn’t 
you? He was a——’ 

‘** He was my father.’ 

‘** The nation he was,’ yelled Captain 
Burrows, jumping up and grasping both 
my hands. ‘Of course he was; darn 
my lubberly wit that I couldn’t see that 
before!’ Then he hugged meas if I 
was a ten-year-old girl, and danced 
around me like a maniac. 

‘““* By all the gods at once, if this 
don’t seem like Providence—yes, sir, 
old man Providence himself! What 
are you a’doin’? When did you 
come out here? Where be you goin’, 
anyway ?’ 

“‘I found my breath and told him 
briefly how I was situated. ‘Old man 
Providence has got his hand on the 
tiller of this craft or I’m a grampus! 


Say! do you know I was wishin’ and— 


waitin’ for you? Yes, sir; no more 
than yesterday, says I to myself; Chuck 
Burrows, says I, you are gettin’ long 
too fur to the wind’ard o’ sixty fur this 
here trip all to yourself. You ort to 
have young blood in this here enter- 
prise ; and then I just clubbed myself 
for being a lubber, and not getting 
married young and havin’ raised a son 
that I could trust. Yes, sir, jest 
natrally cussed myself from stem to 


TO 


stern, and never onct thought as mebbe 
my old messmate Duncan McDonald 
might ’adone suthin’ for his country 
afore that day at Vicks—say! I want 
to give you half this ship. Mabee I’ll 
do the square thing and give you the 
whole of the tub yet. All I want is 
for you to go along with me on a voyage 
of discovery—be my helper, secretary, 
partner, friend—anything. What de 
yesay? Say! he yelled again, before 
I could answer, ‘ Tell ye what I’ll do. 
Bless me if, if I don’t adopt ye; that’s 
what I'll do. Call me pop from this 
out, and I’ll call youson. Son!’ he 
shouted, bringing his fist down with a 
bang on the table. ‘Son/ that’s the 
stuff! By the bald-headed Abraham, 
who says Chuck Burrows ain't got 
no kin? The Duncan McDonald, 
Burrows and Son, owners, captain, 
chief cook, and blubber cooker. And 
who says they ain’t ?’ 

‘‘And the old captain glared around 
as if he defied anybody and everybody 
to question the validity of the claims 
so excitedly made. 

‘Well, gentlemen, of course there 
was much else said and done, but that 
announcement stood; and to the day 
of his death I always called the captain 
Father Burrows, and he called me 
‘Son,’ always addressing me so when 
alone, as well as when in the company 
of others. I went every day to the 
ship, or accompanied Father Burrows 
on some errand into the city, while the 
boat was being refitted and prepared 
for a three-years’ cruise. 

‘Every day the captain let me more 
and more into his plans, told me 
interesting things of the North, and 
explained his theory of the way to 
reach the Pole, and what could be 
found there; which fascinated me. 
Captain Burrows had spent years in 
the North, had noted that particularly 
open seasons occurred in what appeared 
cycles of a given number of years, and 
proposed to go above the eightieth 
parallel and wait for an open season. 
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we have all met. together ; and as some 
x BE you are not familiar ‘witht ‘the reli- 
lous services on board the | Duncan 
McDonald, 1 will. state that, as you. 
may. have noticed, I asked no man 
about his belief when 1 employed him—  t 
‘T hired you: simply to work this ship—_ 
but on Sundays. jt is our custom to: 
meet here in friendship, man to man, — 
Protestant and Catholic, Mohammedan, 
iduttotebes: sdoahinte doc and. aes | 
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father's destiy: aad how and when he 
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-in their behalf. The new men followed — 
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of his own design, which he_ had 
caused to be constructed for this pur- 
pose, and we found them very efficient 
devices in the end. Late in July we 
found much open water, and steamed 
steadily in a north-westerly course. We 
would find a great field of icebergs, 
then miles of floe, and then again open 
water. The Aurora was seen every 
evening, but it seemed pale and white. 

‘Captain Burrows’ brought the 
Duncan McDonald's head around to the 
west in open water, one fine day in 
early August, and cruised slowly, taking 
a great many observations, and hunt- 
ing, as he told me, for floating ice—he 
was hunting for a current. For several 
days we kept in the open water, but 
close to the ice, until one morning the 
captain ordered the ship to stand due 
north across the open sea. 

‘He called me into his cabin, and, 
with a large map of the polar regions 
on his table, to which he often referred, 
he said: ‘ Son, I’ve been hunting fora 


current; there’s. plenty of ’em in the | 


Arctic Ocean, but the one I want ain't 
loafing around here. You see, son, 
it’s currents that carries these icebergs 
and floes south; I didn’t tell you, but 
some days when we were in those floes, 
we lost as much as we gained. We 
worked our way north through the floe, 
but not on the surface of the globe ; the 
floe was taking us south with it. Maybe 
you won't believe it, but there are cur- 
rents going north in this sea; once or 
twice in a lifetime a whaler or passage- 
hunter, returns with a story of being 
drifted north—now that’s what I want, 
I am hunting fora northern current. 
We will go to the northern shore of 
this open water, be it one mile or 
one thousand, and there—well, hunt 
again.’ 

‘Well, it wasin September when we 
last got what seemed the northern shore 
of this open sea. We had to proceed 
very slowly, as there were almost daily 
fogs and occasional snowstorms ; but 
one morning the ship rounded to, 


} 


this icy shore. 


almost under the shadow of what 
seemed to be a giant iceberg. Captain 
Burrows came on deck rubbing his 
hands in glee. 

‘“«* Son,’ said he, ‘ that is no iceberg, 
that’s ancient ice, perpetual ice, the 
great ice-ring—palzocrystic ice, you 
scientific fellows call it. I saw it once 
before, in thirty-seven, when a boy; 
that’s it, and, son, beyond that there is 
something. Take notice that that is 
ice: clear, glary ice. You know a so- 
called iceberg is really a snowberg ; it's 
three-fourths under water. Now, it 
may be possible that, that being ice 
which will float more than half out of 
water, the northern currents may go 
under 1t—but I don’t believe it. Under 
or over, I am going to find one of ’em, 
if it takes till doomsday.”’ 

“* We sailed west, around close to this 
great wall of ice for two weeks without 
seeing any evidence of a current of any 
kind, until there came on a storm from 
the north-west that drove a great deal 
of ice.around the great. ring;. but it 
seemed to keep rather clear of the great 
wall of ice and to go off ata tangent 
toward the south. The lead showed no 
bottom at one hundred fathoms, even 
within a quarter of a mile of the ice. 

“It was getting late in the season, 
the mercury often going down to fifteen 
below zero, and every night the Aurora 
became brighter. We sailed slowly 
around the open water, and finally 
found a place where the sheer precipice 
of ice disappeared, and the shore sloped 
down to something like a beach. Put- 
ting out a sea-anchor, the Duncan 
McDonald kept within a half-a-mile of 
The captain had deter- 
mined to land and survey the place, 
which far away back, seemed to ter- 
minate in mountain peaks of ice. 

‘‘That night the captain and I sat 
on the rail of our ship, talking over the 
plans for to-morrow’s expedition, when 
the ship slowly but steadily swung 
around her stern to the mountain of ice 
—the engines had been moving slowly 
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around a great boulderof granite. While 
we were resting on the third day, for a 
bite to eat, one of the men took a dish, 
scooped up some sand from the bottom 
of the icy stream, and ‘ panned’ it out 
—there was gold in it! Gold enough 
to pay to work the ground. About 
noon of the fifth day, we reached the 
summit of the mountains, and from 
there looked down the other side—upon 
a sight, the like of which no white men 
had ever seen. 

‘“‘From the very summits of this icy- 
ring mountain the northern side was a 
sheer precipice of more than three 
thousand feet, and was composed of 
rocks, and rocks only, the foot of the 
mighty crags being washed by an open 
ocean; and this was lighted up by a 
peculiar crimson glow. Great white 
whales sported in the waters; huge 
seabirds hung in circles above; yet 
below us, and with our glasses we could 
see, on the rocks at the foot of the 
crags, seals and some other animals 
that were strange to us. But follow 
the line of beetling crags and mountain 
peaks where you would, the northern 
side presented a solid blank wall of 
awful rocks, in many places the summit 
overhanging and the shore well under 
in the mighty shadow. Nothing that 
any of us had ever seen in nature before 
was so impressive, so awful. We 
started on our return, after a couple of 
hours of the awe-inspiring sight, to the 
north, and for full two hours not a man 
spoke. 

‘*« Father Burrows,’ said I, ‘ what do 
you think that is back there ?’ 

‘**No man knows, my son, and it 
will devolve on you and me to name 
it; but we won't unless we get to it 
and can take back proofs.’ 

*** Do you think we could get down 
the other side ?’ 

““*No, I don’t think so, and we 
seem to have struck it in the lowest 
spot in sight. I’d give ten years of my 
life if the Duncan McDonald was over 
there in that duck pond.’ 


*** Captain,’ said Eli Jeffries, the 
second mate, ‘do you know what I’ve 
been thinkin’? I believe that ’ere 
water we Seen is an open passage from 


the Behring side of the frozen ocean 


over agin’ some of them ’ere Roosian 
straits. If we could get round to the 
end of it, we’d sail right through the 
great North-west Passage.’ 

“** You don’t think there is land over 
there somewhere ? ’. 

66 ¢ No.’ 

‘<< Didn’t take notice that the face of 
your ‘ passage’ was granite or quartz 
rocks, hey? Didn’t -notice all them 
animals and birds, hey ? 

‘“** Look out!’ yelled the man ahead 
with the dog-sledge. , 

“A strange, whirring noise was 
heard in the foggy light, that sounded 
over our heads. We all dropped to 
the ground, and the noise increased, 
until a big flock of huge birds passed 
over us in rapid flight to the north. 
There must have been thousands of 
them. Captain Burrows brought his 
shot-gun to his shoulder and fired. 
There were some wild screams in the 
air, and a bird came down to the ice 
with a loud thud. It looked very large 
a hundred feet away, but sight is very 
deceiving in this white country in the 
semi-darkness. We found it a species 
of duck, rather large and with gorgeous 





‘plumage. 
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‘** Goin’ north, to Eli’s ‘ passage’ to 
lay her eggs on the ice,’ said the captain 
half sarcastically. 

‘“We reached the ship in safety, 
and the captain and I spent long hours 
in trying to form some plan for getting 
beyond the great ice-ring. 

‘<< Tf it’s warm up there, and every- 
thing that we've seen says it is, all this 
cold water that’s going north gets warm 
and goes out some place; and rest you, 
son, wherever it goes out, there’s a hole 
in the ice.’ 

‘‘ Here we were interrupted by the 
mate, who said that there were queer 
things going on overhead, and some of 
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the sailors were ready to mutiny un ess 
the return. trip was commenced at 
once. Captain Burrows went on deck, 
and you may be sure I followed at his 
heels. 

‘** What’s wrong here?’ demanded 
the captain, in his roaring tone, step- 
ping into the midst of the crew. 

‘‘* A judgment against this pryin’ 
into God’s secrets, sir,’ said an English 
sailor, in an awe-struck voice. ‘ Look 
at the signs, sir,’ pointing overhead. 

‘*‘ Captain Burrows and I both looked 
over our heads, and there saw an 
impressive sight, indeed. A_ vast 
coloured map of an unknown world 
hung in the clouds over us—a mirage 
from the Aurora. 
and was so distinct that we could dis- 
tinguish polar bears on the ice crags. 
One man insisted that the mainmast 
almost touched one snowy peak, and 
most of them actually believed that it 
was an inverted part of some world, 
slowly coming down to crush us. 
Captain Burrows looked for several 
minutes before he spoke. Then he 
said: ‘My men, this is the grandest 
proof of all that Providence is helping 
us. The thing that you see is only a 
picture ; it’s a mirage, the reflection of 
a portion of the earth on the sky. Just 
look and you will see that it’s in the 
shape of a crescent, and we are almost 
in the centre of it; and, I tell you, it’s 
a picture of the country just in front 
of us. See this peak? See that low 
place where we went up? There is 
the great wall we saw, the open sea 
beyond it, and, bless me, if it don't 
look like something green over in the 
middle of that ocean! See, here is the 
Duncan McDonald as plain as A, B, C, 
right overhead. Now, there’s nothing 
to be afraid of in that; if it’s a warning, 
it’s a good one—and if any one wants 
to go home to his mother’s, and is old 
enough, he can walk !’ 

‘‘The captain looked around, but the 
sailors were as cool as he. was—they 
were reassured by his honest explanation. 
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It looked very near, . 
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Then he took me by the arm, and, 
pointing to the painting in the sky, 
said: ‘old man _ Providence again, 
son, sure as you are born; do you see 
that lane through the great ring ” 
There’s an open, fairly straight passage 
to the inner ocean, except that it’s 
closed by about three miles of ice on 
our side; see it there, on the port 
side ?’ 

“Yes, I could see it, but I asked 
Captain Burrows how hecould account 
for the open passages beyond and the 
wall of ice in front; it was cold water 
going in. 

‘** It’s strange,’ he answered, shading 
his eye with his hand, and looking long 
at the clear passage, like a great canal 
between the beetling cliffs. All at once, 
he grasped my arm and said in excite- 
ment, pointing towards the outer end 
of the passage: ‘ Look!’ 

‘‘ As I looked at the mirage again, the 
great mass of ice in front commenced 
to slowly turn over, outwardly. 

“*It’s an iceberg, sir, only an iceberg!’ 
said the captain, excitedly, ‘and she is 
just holding that passage because the 
current keeps her up against the hole ; 
now, she will wear out some day, 
and ‘then —in_ goes the Duncan 
McDonald !’ 

‘“* But there are others to take its 
place,’ and I pointed to three other 
bergs, apparently some twenty miles 
away, plainly shown in the sky; ‘they 
are the reinforcements to hold the 
passage.’ 

“*Looks that way, son, but by the 
great buzzard, we'll get in there some- 
how, if we have to blow that berg up.’ 

‘“As we looked, the picture com- 
menced to disappear, not fade, but to 
go off to one side, just as a picture 
leaves the screen of a magic lantern. 
Over the inner ocean there appeared 
dark clouds; but this part was visible 
last, and the clouds seemed to break at 
the last moment, and a white city, set 
in green fields and forests, was visible 
for an instant, a great golden dome in 
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the centre remaining in view after the 
rest of the city was invisible. 

‘““*A rainbow of promise, son,’ said 
the captain. 

‘“‘T looked around. The others had 
grown tired of gazing, and were gone. 
Captain Burrows and myself were the 
only ones that saw the city. 

‘We got under way for an hour, and 
then stood by near the berg until eight 
bells the next morning: but you must 
remember it was half dark all the time 
up there then. While Captain Burrows 
and myself were at breakfast, he 
cudgelled his brains over ways and 
means for moving that ice, or prevent- 
ing other bergs from taking its place. 
When we went on deck, our berg was 
some distance from the mouth of the 
passage, and steadily floating away. 
Captain Burrows steamed the ship 
cautiously up toward the passage; 
there was a steady current coming out. 

‘*“T reckon,’ said Eli Jeffries, ‘ they 
must have a six-months ebb and flow 
‘up in that ocean.’ 

‘““* Tf that’s the case,’ said Captain 
Burrows, ‘the sooner we get in, the 
better’; and he ordered the Duncan 
McDonald into the breach in the 
world of ice. 

“Gentlemen, suffice it to say that 
we found that passage perfectly clear, 
and wider as we proceeded. This we 
did slowly, keeping the lead going 
constantly. The first mate reported 
the needle of the compass working 
curiously, dipping down hard, and 
sparking — something he had never 
seen. Captain Burrows only said: 
‘Let her spark!’ | 

‘‘As we approached the inner ocean, 
as we Called it, the passage was narrow ; 
it became very dark and the waters 
roared ahead. I feared a fall or rapid, 
but the Duncan McDonald could not 
turn back. The noise was only the 
surf on the great crags within. As the 
ship passed out into the open sea 
beyond, the needle of the compass 
turned clear around and pointed back. 


‘Do you know, son,’ said Captain 
Burrows, ‘that I believe the so-called 
magnetic pole is a great ring around 
the true Pole, and that we just passed 
it there. The whole inside of this 
mountain looks to me like rusted iron 
instead of stone, anyhow.’ ” 

Here our story-teller rested, and 
dozed for a few minutes; then rousing 
up, he said: “ I’! tell you the rest to- 
morrow; yes, to-morrow; I’m_ tired 
now. To-morrow I'll tell you about 
a wonderful country ; wonderful cities; 
wonderful people! I'll show you solar 
pictures such as you never saw, of 
scenes, places, and people you never 
dreamed of. I will show you implements 
that wul prove that there’s a country 
where gold 1s aS common as tin at 
home—where they make knives and 
forks and stew-pans of it! Ill show 
you writing more ancient and more 
interesting than the most treasured 
relics in our Sanscrit libraries. I'll tell 
you of the two years I spent in another 
world. Ill tell you of the precious 
cargo that went to the bottom of the 
frozen ocean with the staunch little 
ship, Duncan McDonald, of the 
bravest, noblest commander, and the 
sweetest angel of a woman that ever 
breathed and lived and loved. I'll tell 
you of my escape and the hell I’ve 
been through. To-morrow : 

He dozed off for a few moments 
again. 

“But I’ve got enough in this pack 
to turn the world inside out with 
wonder—ah, what a sensation it will 
be, what an educational feature! But 
it will send out a hundred harum- 
scarum expeditions to find Polaria— 
but there are few commanders like 
Captain Burrows; he could do it, the 
rest of ’em will die in the ice. But 
when I get to San Fran Say, 
Captain, how long will it take to get 
there, and how long before you start ?”’ 

Enoch and I exchanged glances, and 
Enoch answered: ‘‘ We wa'n’t goin’ to 
Frisco.” 
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THE IDLER 


towards theshanty. Upon his 
face lingered a remnant of a 
smile. He struggled to his feet, 
and shook himself. A cloud of 
dust rose from his clothing. 
He saw four women, with their 
faces buried in their hands, 
sitting on the bench in front 
of the little building. They 
were shrieking with laughter. 
A girl with dark hair and blue 
eyes rose to her feet, and 
advanced towards Ottenhausen. 

‘“‘T hope you are not hurt,” 
she said. 

Then she abruptly turned 
away, grasped a sapling, and 
laughed until the echo could 
be heard down the glen. 
Ottenhausen deigned no reply. 
He gathered up his battered 
hat, through which Jackson 
had put one of his hoofs, and 
strode angrily down the path 
by which he had come. Nearly 
a quarter of a mile ahead he 
saw that disreputable mule 





* You have just come in time for the house party.” 


cantering slowly along, and stopping you when I saw you setting off on that 
occasionally to crop the herbage by old beast, but I was too late.” 


the way. With flushed 
face, battered headgear, 
and clothing all awry, 
the new chemist tramped 
two miles along the stony 
and dusty road, and an 
hour later reached the 
office: of Laird’s Furnace. 
James Hunt, superintend- 
ent, looked at Ottenhausen 
a moment, smote the big 
desk before him, and burst 
into a roar of laughter. 

‘‘I see no cause for 
merriment,’’ said Otten- 
hausen, with a look in his 
eyes which caused the 
big superintendent to stop 
short. 

‘Excuse me, old man,”’ 
replied Hunt, ‘‘ but I can't 
help it. I started to warn 





** He turned squarely around, and witha quick movement threw 
his rider over his head.”’ 
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THE IDLER 


o 4 


‘Say toherthat . .. 


that you threw that iron ore, I’d break 
every bone in your body.” 

‘1 didn’t go to do it,” protested the 
top-filler. ‘It fell off.” 

Ottenhausen glared at the man fora 


moment, and then turned on his heel. . 


“Tt won’t be healthy for you if any- 
thing of the kind happens again,” 
remarked the young chemist as he 
went away. 

The top-filler grinned as he saw the 
head of Ottenhausen disappear. ‘It 
won't be very healthy for you, either, 
my pretty, before you get through with 
to-night,” he muttered. 

Ottenhausen went to the office, and 
entered his little bedroom. He took 
from his trunk two revolvers. They 
had served him well before. They 
were not weapons of the silver-plated 
and pearl-handled variety. The barrels 
were bluish black, and the calibre was 
forty-four. The chemist slipped a 
revolver into each pocket of his serge 
coat, lighted another cigar, and re- 
turned to the cast-house with the air 
of a man who was taking an afternoon 
walk in Piccadilly. He surveyed the 





T cannot come this evening.” 


furnace from top to bottom. The 
fillers were breaking up ore and lime- 
stone, and pitching it into barrows. 
The pig-bed men had just finished 
imprinting the form of wooden models 
into the sand. Everything was ready 
for the cast. Ottenhausen’s eye fell 
upon a mass of dark cinder lying in the 
sand hole, bubbling and spluttering. 

‘“How long has this been drawn 
off?’ he demanded. 

‘About twenty minutes,” growled 
the “ cinder-snapper.”’ 

Ottenhausen gave the mana quick 
glance, and looked again at the cinder. 
‘“* You're lying,” he said. 

He seized the whistle-rope, and there 
followed three sharp blasts, the signal 
for casting. From the cast-house and 
the filling-floor thirty men shambled 
towards the hearth of the furnace. 
There was a lock of evil in their eyes. 
Some of them held their hands behind 
their backs. 

Ottenhausen went nearer the furnace, 
and made a quick examination. A 
thin cloud of steam was rising. It. came 
from behind an iron jacket, seeping 
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The Fall of Quebec 


Sy Cyrus Townsend Brady 


‘Come, each death-doing dog who dares venture 
his neck, 
Come, follow the hero that goes to Quebec; 


Jump meee of the transports, and loose every 
ai 


S¢é ’ 
Pay your debts at the tavern by giving leg-bail ; 
And ye that love fighting, shall soon have enough: 
Wolfe commands us, my boys; we shall give 
them Hot Stuff.” 


N the 29th of February, 1712, 
when Louis XIV., old, broken 


and defeated, was closing his 

long reign, a little boy was born 
in the South of France. Fifteen years 
later, on the 2nd of January, 1727, 
another lad saw the light in the Eng- 
.and of George the First. Born under 
different governmental systems and 
springing from different racial stocks, 
standing for different ideas, the lives of 
these two children were destined to be 
strangely intermingled. They were to 
be the chief factors in a great contest 
in which the stakes were a_ future 
empire the like of which the. world had 
not seen. They were to play their 
great game upon a theatre of unparallel- 
ed magnificence and before an audience 
which comprised the world. There 
were circumstances of great dramatic 
interest in the career of each, and in 
the end each laid down his life in 
defence of his principles on the same 
blood-stained field. The Frenchman 
was the son of a great nobleman; the 
Englishman, a child of the sturdy 
middle class. Both were soldiers. 
There were brave days for soldiers then, 
and both of them saw much hard fight- 
ing and arduous campaigning. Both 
had risen rapidly, and both had been 
chosen for positions of importance 
which they had neither sought nor 
desired, but which they had accepted 
from the very highest sense of duty and 
love of country. 
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Montcalm had signally demonstrated 
his capacity by inflicting upon the 
English an overwhelming defeat in the 
pine woods of Ticonderoga, and Wolfe 
had shown his ability at the siege of 
Louisburg. They were now to be match- 
ed in a struggle for a point more vital 
than the fortress in the pine-clad hills or 
that on the iron-bound coast of Cape 
Breton. The rifle shots of the Virgin- 
lans under George Washington in the 
forest glades of Western Pennsylvania, 
which struck down young Jumonville, 
had kindled a conflagration of war 
which had swept like a besom of 
destruction from the St. Lawrence to 
the Ganges, and which had involved 
every power in the world in a gigantic 
struggle—England, Prussia, and the 
American Colonies contra mundum! On 
the icy plains of Russia, ’neath the 
shadows cast by the Himalayas, and in 
the forests primeval of the New World 
the conflict raged. 

On the American continent two great 
ideas had stood at sword's point witheach 
other from the landing of the Pilgrims 
and the voyage of Cartier. Ina thin 
strip upon the Atlantic seaboard from 
the Penobscot to St. Augustine, the 
beginning of a government “of the 
people, by the people, and for the people,” 
had been established; and a nation, 
frugal and industrious, hardy and bold, 
was in the travail pains of existence. 
The several English colonies embraced 
a population of over a million souls. 
On the back of the continent, with one 
hand on the great river of the north, 
the other clutching the great river of 
the south, lay the power of France, a 
country still the most powerful in the 
great family of nations. A thin chain 
of military posts, dotted along the two 
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rivers and the great lakes, represented 
the barrier by which the advocates of 
the feudal system—decaying in France, 
but which it was hoped might be revived 
in America—strove to hold back the 
inundation of men already beginning to 
break upon the mountain chains of 
what was then the West. Though the 
province had been most assiduously 
fostered by the crown, the number of 
inhabitants in New France did not 
exceed, at the very highest estimate, 
70,000; but every male in the popula- 
tion was liable for military service, and 
the seignors of the villages and rude 
chateaux and the officers of the posts 
were men of high stamp, bearing some 
of the noblest names of France. In 
war they could bring to their assistance 
hordes of ruthless savages, who, under 
the teaching of the Jesuits, had added 
to their natural vindictiveness and 
ferocity the machinery of the warfare 
of the time. There were, in addition 
to the population, some 5,000 regular 
soldiers in the country, battalions of 
picked men from some of the finest 
regiments of the incomparable French 
infantry. Therefore, while the odds 
against the French were heavy, their 
case was not desperate. 

Various disjointed attempts had been 
made at different points during the 
seven years’ war, but after the reduction 
of Louisburg in 1757, Pitt determined 
‘to attack New France at every available 


point at once, making use of his great. 


numerical superiority and command of 
the sea for that purpose. Amherst was 
to move up Lake Champlain, Prideaux 
and Sir William Johnson were to 
attack Fort Niagara, Stanwix was to 
sweep the posts on Lake Erie, and 
Forbes, with Washington, was to effect 
the reduction of Fort Duquesne. The 
main expedition was directed against 
Quebec itself, and comprised twenty- 
two ships-of-the-line, with accompany- 
ing frigates and transports, under the 
command of Vice-Admiral Saunders, 
conveying 9,000 men under James 
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Wolfe. The genius of Pitt had led him 
to select this young man from hundreds 
of others his seniors in rank—an unpre- 
cedented proceeding, by the way—and 
he had given him the temporary rank 
of major-general for the American 
campaign. His force, consisting of 
English and provincial troops, all 
regulars, was one of the best that had 
ever been assembled under the British 
flag. Wolfe’s brigadiers, Monckton, 
Townshend, and Murray, were also 
young and capable soldiers. The army 
was Officered by young men.  Pitt’s 
idea was that an army was to win 
battles and campaigns, and not to 
become a plaything for incompetent 
officers who possessed nothing but rank. 

On the 2ist of June the expedition 
anchored off the Isle ‘of Orleans, a few 
miles below Quebec, in the noble river 
St. Lawrence. Leaving the different 
garrisons along the frontier to defend 
themselves as best they might, Mont- 
calm had concentrated his army at 
Quebec. He had under his command 
a force probably of 14,000 men, of 
which not more than 4,000 were regu- 
lars. Of the balance, some were 
Canadian militia, and the larger number 
partisans, Indians and_ undisciplined 
peasants. The city he had elected to 
defend commanded the St. Lawrence, 
the great way of communication 
through the country. Its site was one 
of the most magnificent on the Con- 
tinent, if not in the world. ‘‘ Que 
Bec !"’ had exclaimed the rough sailor 
of Dieppe in 1535, when he first caught 
sight of the rock of Cape Diamond, 
towering for over 300 feet in the air, 
overlooking the deep, land-locked basin 
which made the magnificent harbour. 
Upon the crest of this tremendous 
mass of granite which stands almost 
perpendicular to the river had been 
erected a fortress. Toward the north 
the rock sloped gently down, until it 
was broken by a rugged plateau half- 
way to the water’s edge, and upon it 
stood a walled town containing the 
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Cathedral, the Laval University, the 
Ursuline Convent, and the Chateau St. 
Louis, the residence of the governor. 
Still farther down on the strand was 
the lower town, bounded on the north 
by the river St. Charles. Along the 
banks of the St. Lawrence for- seven 
miles to the northward straggled the 
villages of Charlesbourg and Beauport. 
The St. Charles emptied into the St. 
Lawrence through a broad expanse of 
mud flats almost impassable at low 
tide, and guarded by heavy fortifica- 
tions at high water, together with a 
barrier and two floating batteries. 
These fortifications were continued for 
seven miles along the edge of the bluffs 
of Beauport, and terminated on the 
deep gorge of the rapid and practically 
unfordable Montmorency River, which, 
just before it reaches the St. Lawrence, 
leaps down the cliffs in a sheer fall of 
250 feet, in a glorious and beautiful 
cataract. Beyond the citadel on-the 
southern side of the city for eight miles 
there was a continuation of the plateau. 
The table land terminated on the river 
coast in sheer and precipitous rocks 
overgrown here and there by stunted 
patches of trees and shrubbery. On 
the south, at Cap Rouge, it was pro- 
tected by another gorge and river, and 
on the other side by rocky and imprac- 
ticable slopes to the valley of the 
Charles. One or two places where the 
cliffs could be scaled were guarded, 
though their existence was unknown to 
the English. 

Montcalm, after properly garrisoning 
the town, wisely chose to await attack 
in the entrenchments at Beauport. But 
the situation on the French side was 
not pleasant. The governor of New 
France, Philippe de Rigaud, Marquis 
de Vaudreuil, a captain in the French 
navy, was a Jealous incompetent. No 
sort of harmony existed between him 
and lLieutenant-General Montcalm. 
The general administration of affairs 
was under De Vaudreuil, while Mont- 
calm was supreme as to military 


matters, with the limitations of power 
not well defined between them. To 
further complicate matters, finance and 
trade were controlled by Francois 
Bigot, one of the most consummate 
thieves and scoundrels who ever lived. 
The administration of internal affairs 
was thoroughly corrupt. The king was 
robbed on the one hand, the people on 
the other. While the people starved, 
and the army lived on half rations, 
Vaudreuil and Bigot and their satellites 
rioted in luxury on the plunder of their 
country. 

Montcalm, a stern and simple soldier, 
struggled vainly against this state of 
affairs, but he was without power except 
so far as military matters were con- 
cerned. Before the expedition of Wolfe 
had arrived, realizing the importance 
of the possession of Quebec, he had 
sent his lieutenant, Bougainville, after- 
ward the celebrated circumnavigator, 
to France to beg aid. The king, busy 
with his Pompadour and his Pare aux 
Cerfs and other similar matters of state, 
had sent him a promotion, a star, some 
400 men, and some scanty supplies, 
with instructions to hold on to the 
province at all hazards! ‘A little is 
precious to those who have nothing,” 
sadly remarked the Frenchman, when 
Bougainville exhibited the results of his 
labours. He said that he would save 
the colony or die in it. The words 
meant much from him. The gallant 
little marquis was a domestic man, and 
was ever sighing for the advent of that 
day when he might return to his be- 
loved country seat at Candiac, and pass 
his days in peace in the society of his 
wife and children. Bougainville had 
brought him word of the death of one 
of his children, which had been reported 
just before the ship sailed, and the poor 
man never found out which child had 
been taken from him until he met her 
in heaven. His letters to his wife and 
mother, read to-day, after a century and 
a half of silence, still touch the heart 
with their tenderness and love. 
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The problem that met Wolfe was one 
of the most gigantic with which the 
human mind had ever grappled, and 
how to compass it he knew not. Asa 
preliminary to the enterprise, however, 
he captured the Isle of Orleans and the 
heights of Levis, a bold promontory 
opposite the city. On the latter he 
erected batteries, which, by vigorous 
bombardments soon reduced the lower 
town to ruins, though neither from the 
batteries nor the ships was he able to 
secure sufficient elevation to throw 
shells into the town, much less the 
citadel. For offensive purposes his 
ships were more or less useless, for the 
water was shallow on the Beauport 
shore and the batteries were so placed 
that they could fire upon the ships with 
impunity. But they lent mobility to 
his force, which doubled its effectiveness 
and signally illustrated the advantage 
of sea command in warfare. 

Wolfe’s first attempt was to land his 
men on the north bank of the Mont- 
morency River, and then try to find 
some way through the dense virgin 
forests to cross the river and turn Mont- 
calm’s left. The condition of the 
country made this impossible. There 
was but one doubtful ford, which was 
guarded. -One of Wolfe's advance 
parties was badly handled by the French 
and Indians. The open season, in the 
latitude of Quebec, lasts but a few 
months, and the whole army, working 
during the whole time, could not have 
opened a road for the advance. The 
plan was necessarily abandoned. 

The cliff over which the Montmor- 
ency River rushes to meet the St. 
Lawrence is several hundred feet back 
from the low-water mark, and when 
the tide, which ebbs and flows in the 
river, as in the ocean, was out, it was 
possible to ford the smaller stream ; so 
Wolfe next decided to make an attack 
upon some detached fortifications which 
apparently constituted the extreme 
flank of Montcalm’s line, commanded 
by De Levis. He trusted that, if he 
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could gain them, he might turn the 
flank of the line, make the entrench- 
ments untenable, and force Montcalm 
to fight. Therefore, with the co-opera- 
tion of the navy, which was always 
cheerfully given, he determined upon 
this desperate plan. | 

On the morning of July 31st, the 
line-of-battle ship ‘‘ Centurion,” sixty- 
four, with two armed transports, moved 
down opposite to the destined spot. 
The transports went so far in shore that 
they grounded on the flats, but all 
opened a furious bombardment on the 
redoubts. When the tide was com- 
pletely out. Wolfe, leading in person 
the Grenadiers, the Royal Americans, 
and the Highlanders, which had been 
embarked in boats, made for the land. 
At the same time Monckton’s brigade 
started down from the entrenched camp 
upon the heights of Montmorency to 
support the attack from the river. The 
Royal Americans and the Grenadiers 
first reached the shore. Without wait- 
ing to be formed and with no attempt 
at order, disregarding entirely the 
commands of their officers and without 
the support of Monckton’s column, 
they rushed impetuously _ pell-mell 
toward the redoubts, the French re- 
treating before them as they came on. 
Swarming over the redoubts they 
attempted to ascend the hill, which, 
they discovered too late, bristled with 
fortifications commanding every slope. 
They were met by a deadly fire, and in 
a few moments were driven tumultu- 
ously down the hill, where they took 
shelter behind the useless redoubts. 
Over 400 had been killed and wounded 
ina fewmoments. A violent rainstorm 
came up, and after it was over Wolfe, 
who had kept the Highlanders well in 
hand, seeing the futility of further 
attack, ordered his men to their boats. 
Acts of great gallantry were performed 
by many of the men in bringing in the 
wounded, whom the Indians were 
already creeping down the hills to 
scalp. Monckton’s brigade did not get 
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in action at all. Wolfe severely cen- 
sured the reckless and disorderly 
conduct of the Grenadiers and the 
Americans; but while the censure was 
deserved, it 1s difficult to see how any 
different result could have been ex- 
pected. The transports were burned. 
The French exulted greatly over the 
repulse. 

About this time, the English general, 
whose physique was of the frailest, was 
seized by a low fever and prostrated by 
a wasting disease, and his life was 
despaired of. To the great joy of the 
army, however, he recovered, in part 
at least, and resumed command. As 
the season was drawing on and they 
had made no progress, in his despera- 
tion, he suggested to his_ brigadiers 
several plans of attack upon Beauport, 
Charlesbourg, and the lower town, 
which they wisely rejected as impos- 
sible. There remained but one other 
thing to be tried. If by anv means he 
could get a foothold upon the plateau 
above Quebec, he could force Montcalm 
to come out in the open and fight, and in 
that event, he had no doubt of the issue. 
A Scotsman, Captain Stobo, who had 
been taken as a hostage from Wash- 
ington’s command at Fort Necessity 
and had been detained for many years 
at Quebec, had effected his escape that 
spring and joined Wolfe’s army. He 
informed the commander that there 
was one practicable path up the cliffs, 
in a little cove called Anse de Foulon, 
and he offered to conduct a party to 
that point. It was their last chance, 
and Wolfe determined to embrace it. 

The army and fleet had not been idle ; 
at different intervals during the summer 
many ships had succeeded in running 
the batteries of Quebec, and had 
anchored in the river above the town. 
Various expeditions had been under- 
taken, some to ravage the country on 
every side, and others to menace Cap 
Rouge and vicinity, to stop the pro- 
visions from coming down the river 
from Montreal. Several attempts to 
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destroy the fleet by French fire-ships 
had been thwarted by the vigilance of 
the officers and the daring of the men. 
Montcalm had detached some 2,000 
men under the command of Bougain- 
ville, who was stationed at Cap Rouge. 
Saunders had warned Wolfe that what- 
ever he did he was to do quickly, for 
the near approach of the Canadian 
winter rendered it imperative for him 
to take his ships out of the harbour if 
they were not to be frozen up until the 
next spring. The French had about 
concluded that all danger for the year 
had passed, but Montcalm had not 
relaxed his vigilance in the slightest 
degree. The Canadian peasants, watch- 
ing the burning of their farm-houses 
and the devastation of their country 
from the shores of Quebec, were desert- 
ing In great numbers. Provisions were 
short, and supplies were shorter. Still 
Montcalm held on, hoping that the 
cold weather would relieve him from 
the presence of his persistent enemy ; 
he counted without his host. 

On the 3rd of September the camp 
at Montmorency was abandoned, and 
troops to the number of 3,600 were 
embarked on the ships of Holmes’s 
squadron above the town. Wolfe, ina | 
small boat, carefully examined the 
shore, and verified the existence of 
Stobo’s path. By the white tents at 
the top of the hill he saw that it was 
guarded, but he thought there was a 
possibility that the guard might be 
negligent and that he could surprise it. 
On the 4th he fell desperately ill again. 
Only his indomitable energy kept him 
alive. He said to the surgeon that he 
knew his end was near, but he begged 
him to patch him up for a few days to 
enable him to complete the under- 
taking. On the 7th he was so- far 
recovered as to order a feint at Cap 
Rouge. The ships ran into the cove 
of the river, and smartly engaged the 
batteries and Bougainville’s troops. 
The next two days it rained, to the 
great discomfort of every one, and for 
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three days thereafter the ships moved 
up and down the river with the tide, 
making feints at landing at different 
points and completely wearing out the 
Frenchmen on shore. 

On the evening of the 12th they 
anchored off Cap Rouge again. It was 
the night selected for the undertaking. 
Wolfe had depleted the garrisons at 
Orleans and Point Levis to the danger 
limit, and 1,200 men marched up the 
opposite shore, and lay on their arms 
until the morning. The total force of 
the expedition, therefore, was about 
4,800 men. Wolfe had lost over 1,000 
in killed and wounded in the different 
attacks and in raids, and there were 
many sick and disabled in the hospitals. 
A fortunate circumstance prepared the 
way for the attack. It had been learned 
from a deserter that arrangements had 
been made to float several boat-loads of 
provisions from Cap Rouge down to 
Quebec under cover of the darkness. 
The plan’ was abandoned, but the 
sentries on the river were not notified 
of the change. In the cabin of the 
“Sutherland” the young commander 
sat waiting for the ebb. With him 
was a young naval officer named John 
Jervis, who had been a schoolfellow 
and boy-friend in England. He lived 
to become one of the greatest of English 
admirals, and he related afterward that 
Wolfe, after charging him with mes- 
sages to his mother, took from his 
neck a miniature of a beautiful young 
woman, Miss Lowther, to whom he 
was betrothed, and whose picture he 
had habitually worn; that he gave it to 
his friend with instructions as to its 
disposition after the action, which he 
felt assured he would not survive. ‘I 
like to dwell upon him as he sits there, 
a dying man, in the flickering lamp- 
light in the rude cabin of the ship, on 
the eve of his desperate hazard, thinking 
of home and mother and sweetheart 
and friends.” 

About two in the morning, the night 
being very dark and rainy, the boats 
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were cast off, and silently drifted down 
the river with the young ebb, the ships 
following a little later. In the first 
boat were Wolfe himself with his staff. 
An officer of the Highlanders, who 
spoke French like a _ native, was 
stationed forward. In this boat and 
the next were twenty-four men from 
the light infantry who had been chosen 
from numberless volunteers as a forlorn 
hope to lead the assault. They were 
under the command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel William Howe, who later 
crossed swords with Washington from 
Long Island to the Brandywine. Not 
a light was shown in any boat, and in 
perfect silence they swiftly floated down 
the river. The stillness of the night, 
the desperate nature of their attack, 
the mysterious loneliness of the towering 
shores, must have filled their hearts 
with awe. In Wolfe’s boat, he himself 
broke the silence by reciting some of 
the verses of Gray’s famous ‘“ Elegy.” 
Those who were with him love to recall 
that he said afterward that he would 
rather have written that poem tham 
capture Quebec! As they passed one: 
of the jutting curves of the Palisades, a 
sharp voice from the shore broke the 
silence with the challenge, ‘‘ Qui vive !”’ 
‘“‘ France,” was the instant reply made 
by the Highlander. ‘A quel regument ?”’ 
‘“De la Reine,” said the officer with 
great presence of mind, naming a 
regiment which was known to be at 
Cap Rouge. That was all. The hearts 
of the officers and men in the boats 
must have stood still. If they were 
discovered they were lost; but the 
sentry, apparently satisfied, said nothing 
more, and they drifted on. They were 
hailed again, and the same Highlander 
answered that they were provision 
boats, and that silence must be kept or 
they would be betrayed to the English. 
The current bore them swiftly around 
a great headland and into a little cove 
to the landing-place; so swiftly, in 
fact, that the boats brought to the 
shore somewhat below the destined 
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spot. It was after four in the morning 
now. 
Led by the Scotsman, they soon 


reached the foot of the path. On the 
top of the hill the lights of the small 
encampment could be seen. Montcalm 
had ordered the place to be carefully 
guarded. A picket of one hundred men 
was stationed there under the command 
of Captain de Vergor. This captain had 
been tried for cowardice and_ gross 
neglect of duty, of both of which he 
was undoubtedly guilty, while in com- 
mand of the fortress of Beausejour. 
Bigot and De Vaudreuil had, however, 
interfered to procure his acquittal. 
In disobedience of his orders, he had 
now allowed the larger portion of his 
party, who were Canadian militia, to 
leave their posts and go home to 
harvest their crops. He himself was 
fast asleep, and a negligent watch was 
kept. A part of the battalion Guyenne, 
which had been ordered to camp near 
the spot, by some mistake had never 
left the Charles River. There were 
batteries scattered here and there along 
the shore at Samos and Sillery. Appar- 
ently all were asleep and unsuspecting. 

As the men disembarked, Wolfe and 
his officers advanced to the narrow 
path trailing up the face of the cliff. 
They found it had been barricaded. 
Howe and his men, however, thought 
they could get up the side of the cliff, 
which is here somewhat less precipitous 
and is thickly wooded, by clinging to 
the projecting trees. ‘‘ You may try 
it,” said Wolfe, ‘‘though I do not think 
you will succeed.” In silence he and 
his companions watched the forlorn 
hope scale the Palisades, while boat 
after boat discharged its load and went 
back to the ships for more. There was 
a crashing here and there among the 
trees and bushes as they disappeared, 
then silence. Presently the eager 
listeners heard the sound of a rifle shot, 
and then more and more, a perfect 
fusilade ; then a British cheer! Con- 
cealment was at an end. The men at 
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a nod from Wolfe sprang at the 
barricades on the path and soon tore 
them to pieces, and then, in a long 
sinuous, red line, they toiled up the 
cliff toward the top, Wolfe among the 
first. De Vergor, the coward. had 
attempted to fly, and had been wounded 
and captured. The fall of New France 
rests absolutely upon his shoulders. 
With his picket he could have kept 
down Wolfe’s whole army. As fast as 
the regiments climbed the hill they 
were deployed. The day was just 
breaking. Meanwhile, the boats had 
been sent back for the party on the 
other shore, and it was being rapidly 
ferried over. The sailors of the squadron 
dragged up twosmall pieces of artillery. 
The batteries at Samos and Sillery 
were attacked at once, and carried by 
surprise. 

At the other end of the long line, Mont- 
calm, supremely confident, was heldin his 
entrenchments by Admiral, Saunders. 
Boats filled with soldiers and marines 
moved to and fro in front of the Beau- 
port shore, and the ships of the fleet 
moved down and ‘opened a furious 
cannonade upon the line, as if to cover 
an attack. Montcalm was up all night, 
watchful and ready. He was astonished, 
therefore, when a_ courier galloped 
breathlessly up to him, threw himself 
from his horse, and shouted that the 
English had established themselves on 
the Plains of Abraham. ‘‘ They have 
got to the weak side of us at last, and 
we must crush them with our numbers,”’ 
was the reply. There was galloping in 
hot haste in every direction. With 
quick intelligence he realised now that 
he had to fight a battle, whether he 
would or no, and that the fate of 
Quebec hung trembling in the balance 
He took horse at once, and stopping a 
moment to speak with Vaudreuil, he 
rode in haste toward the town, with 
fixed look, saying nothing. 

In the grey of the morning the 
soldiers of Beauport and Charlesbourg 
took up the line of march, trampling 
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there; men fell and lay groaning, or 
still, on the sod. In obedience to his 
quick orders, the ranks were continu- 
ally closed, and the grim front pre- 
sented itself unbroken. The leader 
was everywhere cheering and animating 
his veterans. The French were nearer 
now, the bullets were coming harder. 
They were but sixty yards away—fifty 
—forty—twenty—the English soldiers 
could see the whites of the eyes of the 
French. A sharp word of command 
rang out, the gun-barrels came down; 
with a crash like the discharge of a 
battery of cannon the front rank fired 
a volley. A moment after the second 
rank delivered its fire, and as soon as 
the smoke cleared away the third rank 
poured in a deadly discharge. 

The head of the French army literally 
had been blown to pieces. The advance 
was halted. The ground was covered 
with writhing figures, the white coats, 
blood-stained, showing plainly upon 
the green grass. The line was reeling 
to and fro like a drunken man. There 
were not so many horsemen now. 
Montcalm, Senezergues, and the other 
officers made frantic efforts to reform 
the lines. The French _ regulars 
responded gallantly, rallying and re- 
turning the fire, but nothing could 
stand before the deadly regularity of 
the English discharges. Volley after 
volley rang out over the plain. The 
partisans in the bushes still kept up a 
fire. Townshend led his men forward 
and cleared the left flank, and then 
turned on the centre, where the French 
still fought on. Monckton was badly 
wounded. The battle was not yet 
over. ‘‘ Forward! Forward!” cried 
Wolfe, his soul aflame, and he leaped 
to the front of the Louisburg Grenadiers 
on the right. With wild cheers the 
army advanced, first on the double- 
quick, and then inawild run. Frazier’s 
Highlanders, throwing aside their 
muskets, and waving their terrible 
claymores, led them all. Menaced on 
three sides, there was fight in the 
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French yet. The shattered battalions 
met the advance with all the heroism 
and gallantry of their noblest traditions. 

A bullet struck Wolfe in the left 
wrist. He caught his handkerchief 
about it and pressed on; another hit 
him in the body, still he kept his place 
at the head of the Grenadiers. Pre- 
sently a third struck him in the 
abdomen, inflicting a dreadful wound. 
‘Don't let me fall!’ he cried to those 
nearest him, “lest I discourage the 
men.” One or two sprang to his side, 
caught him in their arms, and laid him 
down on the grass. The Grenadiers 
who had seen it all gritted their teeth, 
and pressed on with red revenge in 
their hearts. There was a hand-to- 
hand mélée. The French regulars died 
gallantly, the Canadian volunteers 
fled, the Indians had gone long since ; 
but nothing could stop the British 
bayonet, the Highland steel. The 
French broke and ran; the _ real 
fighting had lasted but a quarter of an 
hour ! 

Back on the grass the life blood of 
Wolfe was ebbing away. ‘It 1s all 
over with me,” he said to one of the 
bystanders ; and a moment after, as he 
heard one of them cry, ‘‘ They run! 
They run!” ‘Who run?” he asked, 
opening his eyes. 

“The enemy, sir. 
everywhere.” 

‘“‘ Go, one of you, to Colonel Burton,” 
he returned, still intent upon his duty 
in the very articles of death, with the 
clear instinct of a soldier still 
undimmed; ‘tell him to march Webb’s 
regiment down to Charles River to cut 
off their retreat from the bridge! ”’ 

It was his last order. He turned on 
his side exclaiming, ‘‘ Now, God be 
praised, I will die in peace,” and 
when they looked at him again he was 
dead. 

Montcalm, still on horseback, com- 
manding, imploring, entreating, was 
swept back by the flying crowd toward 
the town. Just before he reached the 
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and Senezergues, both mortally 
wounded. There was much that the 
French could have done; but the spirit 
went out of the army when Montcalm 
was stricken down, and they fled pre- 
cipitately to Cartier, thirty miles away, 
abandoning Quebec to its fate. 

The great commander was dying 
within its walls. When the surgeon 
told him that his wound was mortal, 
“IT am glad of it,” he replied: and 
when he was told, in answer to his 
question, that he had scarcely twelve 
hours to live, he remarked, “So much 
the better; I am happy that I shall 
not live to see the surrender of 
Quebec.” He spoke in complimentary 
terms of Wolfe and of his successor, 
Levis. When De Ramesay, the com- 
mandant of th» garrison, came to get 
orders from him, he refused to give 
any, remarking, ‘‘ I have much business 
that must be attended to of greater 
moment than your ruined garrison and 
this wretched country.” A different 
ending from that of the great English 
soldier! Yet he still thought of his 
men. One of his last acts was to send 
the following note to Townshend, who 
had succeeded to the command :— 


Monsieur, the humanity of the English sets 
my mind at peace concerning the fate of the 
French prisoners and the Canadians. Feel 
towards them as they have caused me to feel. 
Do not let them perceive that they have changed 
melee. Be their protector as I have been their 
father. 


The Bishop of Quebec, himself in a 
dying condition, administered the last 
sacraments, and at four o’clock in the 
morning, on the 14th of September, 
Montcalm quietly entered into his rest. 
The wife and the children would wait 
long for him; he would never return to 
his beloved Candiac. No one could be 
found to make a coffin, and an old 
servant of the Ursuline Convent, pro- 
curing a few boards, nailed them 
together to form a rough box. In it 
they laid the body of the dead captain, 
and in the evening of the same day 
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they buried him. There was no escort, 
no funeral pageantry; the officers of 
the garrison and some of the people, 
mostly women and children, joined the 
silent procession along the deserted 
streets. A shell bursting under the 
floor of the Ursuline Convent had 
made a deep cavity, which had been 
shaped into a rude grave. There they 
laid him away, and as the clods fell 
upon his coffin, they sounded thedeath- 
knell of New France. On the 18th ot 
the month De Ramesay surrendered 
the town to the English. 

A month later a great fleet ap- 
proached the chalk cliffs of England. 
On the quarter-deck of the line-of- 
battle ship Prince William lay a coffin. 
It contained all that was left of Wolfe. 
A few days before the battle on the 
Plains of Abraham, Wolfe had sent a 
frank and despondent, letter to Pitt, in 
which he told of his failures and the 
slender prospect of success. It had 
been made public, and the English 
people were not prepared for the 
news of the splendid achievement 
which arrived at the same time as the 
dead body of the commander. Oh, 
what a home-coming was there! Such 
manifestations of joy have not often: 
been seen in England, as when the 
story of his great victory, the tale of 
his great success, had been spread 
abroad. Bonfires blazed on every hill, 
and the people fairly went mad with 
enthusiasm.; but no sound reached the 
dull ear of the dead soldier on the great 
ship, in peace after so much suffering, 
so much struggling, so much heroism, 
such high endeavour. There was quiet 
in one little hamlet, where a bereaved 
mother thought that not all the Empire 
of the West, which had been won at 
the point of his sword, could compen- 
sate for the loss of her son; and in 
another home, another woman bowed 
her head over a miniature placed in her 
hand by a gallant sailor, who told her 
the story of that last interview in the 
cabin ae ship. 


The Bicycle and its “ Wild Oats” 
Sy Eleanor Hoyt 


HE bicycle is not dead—not by 
any means. It is merely a 
reformed character, and _ is 

steadily regaining favour with the 

better part of the community. It has 
turned from the husks and gone humbly 
back to veal and respectability. 

There is an excellent parable in the 
story of the wheel; and he who runs 
may read, unless he is scorching too 
vigorously to have time for literature. 
The bicycle’s history is so essentially 
and profoundly human. It reflects 
century-lamp side-lights upon the ways 
of men, women, and society. It points 
a moral. Incidentally, it points an 
immoral. 

Probably no one, not even the oldest 
inhabitant, remembers from what quar- 
ter of the horizon the bicycle dawned 
upon London. It came unheralded ; 
but from the start it had its circle of 
admirers — venturesome, hardy souls, 
who welcomed it, as they would have 
welcomed a lord, a new long-haired 
erotic poet, a new beauty, a new 
American multi-millionaire. There is 
a social contingent with whom novelty 
always succeeds. 

The fact that the bicycle had but 
two wheels, when the public was used 
to four wheels, or at least three, was a 
guarantee of a certain degree of popu- 
larity. 

Famous men have built great repu- 
fais upon eccentricities slighter than 
that. 

The primitive high-wheel was what 
might be called a difficult individual. 
This candidate for social honours did 
not cringe, was not even easily moved 
and won. It disarmed aristocratic 
prejudice against presuming strangers 
by being more exclusive than the most 
exclusive. It refused to truckle even 
to the bluest of blood or the longest 
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purse. It would throw a scion of the 
oldest family into a mud hole as non- 
chalantly as though he were the veriest 
street arab. It refused to be cajoled 
into amiability by even the fairest 
society belle. It was haughty, expen- 
sive, dangerous, conspicuous. To be 
seen in its company became a badge of 
distinction, and a ride in Hyde Park 
upon a high-wheel was more to be 
desired than a walk in the Row with 
the latest celebrity. 

Of course social popularity for the 
stranger who played his cards so well 
was a foregone conclusion. Society ev 
masse seldom callsa bluff. The pioneers 
who first flocked to the new-comer’s 
standard were later elbowed aside in 
the rush. The wheel was taken up by 
the smart set, and the hot follot, as 
always, followed its leaders. It was 
launched upon the social vortex. It 
changed to suit new conditions. Its 
provincialism and eccentricity disap- 
peared. They had served their purpose. 
Its aggressiveness was toned down and 
its rough edges smoothed. It took on 
the well-groomed inconspicuousness of 
the prosperous stockbroker, and settled 
into luxury as to the manner born. It 
developed rubber tyres and pneumatic 
saddles, and adopted a brake, to avoid 
an inelegant necessity of vigorous back- 


pedalling. 
These metamorphoses occur fre- 
quently in London, but no Ovid 


chronicles them. 

The fiery, untamed stranger bowed 
to the dictum of a society in which 
self-repression is the first and great 
commandment, and cultivated good 
form, at the cost of individuality, as 
many a lion had done before it. A 
child could play with it in its new 
safety phase. Still its popularity 
waxed, and with it its self-conceit. 
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“Verily,” said the bicycle, “I am 
the whole thing. Society lives but in 
my smile. I am arbiter of the 
social destiny of maidens. Through 
me only can the summer man. star 
triumphantly. I have subdued the 
chaperon, and toppled her from her 
throne. I have improved the country 
roads. I have given a black eye to the 
oft-sung horse, who is a_ slow and 
awkwardly constructed beast at best, 
and never deserved his reputation. 
Children cry for me. Old age cannot 
endure life without me. I am Alpha 
and Omega. In fact, to quote the 
gentleman whom I occasionally see 
upon the bill-boards, ‘The world is 
mine.’ ”’ 

The instructive biography of Beau 
Brummel, and the sage remarks which 
William Shakespeare put into the 
mouth of one Wolsey, who was him- 
self something of a high roller in his 
day, would have made excellent reading 
for the bicycle at this stage of its 
career, but a kind Providence did not 
throw the volumes in the social lion’s 
way, 
inflation. In fact, it was about this 
time that improved foot-pumps were 
invented to help on his inflation. 

The wheel was the rage. Men for- 
sook sweethearts and wives to follow 
the charmer. Women neglected chil- 
dren and homes to swell the ranks of 
its devotees. Its name was on all lips. 
Its praises were sung wherever the race 
congregated. Men fought, bled, and 
died to establish the claims to superi- 
ority of their favourite saddles. Women 
turned from their dearest friends 
because of differences of opinion regard- 
ing the length of wheeling skirts. The 
English language was shaken to its 
foundation and readjusted to do the 
celebrity honour. 

Naturally, all this went to the 
wheel's head. What could one expect 
save that? History is rich in illustra- 
tions of this same natural sequence. 
Individuals, nations—it is the same 


and no influence checked his 


with all. Much fame and power drive 
them to folly. 

The bicycle began to show a leaning 
toward effeminate luxury and caprice. 
It went in for silver mountings. It 
came out in radiant colours. It wore 
eccentric brakes and decorated itself 
with mbbons and cyclometers and 
watches and other trinkets. All that 
might have been forgiven, but its 
morals weakened though its frame 
grew strong, and it began to strike a 
pace that was beyond the limits of dis- 
cretion. In the best circles it was 
rumoured that the bicycle had been 
seen in company with persons who were 
not—well, who were not people one 
could know. 

It was undoubtedly becoming faster 
every day, and as time went on it 
began perceptibly to run madly down- 
hill. At last it threw restraint to the 
winds and gave up brakes altogether. 
All weight was irksome to it, for its 
one aim was to attain speed, and it 
went the pace that killed. Sometimes 


‘it killed its rider also, sometimes the 


unlucky mortal who happened to be 
crossing the street. 

For a time the bicycle’s social 
prestige stood the strain of its reckless 
dissipation. Every one understood 
that it was fast; but speed doesn’t 
necessarily exclude an object of devotion 
from the best social circle, if it retains 
sufficient discretion not to flaunt its 
misdoings in_ society’s face. A few 
Puritanic censors snubbed it. An 
occasional chaperon forbade her 
débutantes to be seen with it. Some 
one-time hospitable doors were closed 
to it. But, in the pride of its youth 
and self-confidence, the wheel refused 
to be warned by these straws that 
marked the ebb tide. It was firmly 
convinced that, like the king, it could 
do no wrong, and that society could 
not drop it, because society could not 
exist without it. | 

So it sowed its wild oats with lavish 
prodigality, and disregarded the frowns 
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of Dame Grundy. It became a sporting 
character, going in for century runs 
and professional races, and constantly 
cheapening itself. It went out with 
wildly yelling bicycle clubs clad in 
sweaters that shrieked to heaven, and 
making Sunday a day of horror to the 
quiet and orderly part of the com- 
munity. It appeared in popular resorts 
with notoriously gay soubrettes, and 
dined at the ‘“ Star and Garter,” 
not wisely but too well—going home, 
later, on its back, in-a hansom cab, 
with its (w)heels sticking out over 
the dash-board. It scorched down 
Hind Head with bloomer-clad girls, 
and was to be seen leaning against the 
railings of notorious road-houses in 
close communion with barmaids. It 
passed its old friends in their smart 
traps, as it was whirling suburban- 
wards for Sunday dinner, in company 
with strident-voiced hoodlums, and 
the friends looked the other way. The 
hours it kept were enough to shock 
a Club man. It was outside the pale, 
and respectable society could not 
spread its mantle of clemency broadly 
enough to cover this black sheep. 

The good women where the first to 
cut it. Itis always that way; but in 
defence of feminine charity, it may be 
said that the women are usually acting 
under orders from the men folk of 
their families. Personally, a man has 
_no objection to another man because 
he is a sad dog; but there is one law 
for a male, and another for his wife or 
sister—both laws being formulated in 
the master masculine brain. 

So the women of the best society 
dropped the wheei. 

They still talked about it behind 
closed doors and with elevated eye- 
brows. Their husbands had told them 
such tales; and then they had seen— 
Oh, well, one could see enough circum- 
stantial evidence to hang the accused 
any time one chose to go out in the 
streets. The husbands and brothers 
still maintained speaking relations with 
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the roué. They even went with it on 
some of its reckless outings, and laughed 
at its misdoings; but they no longer 
courted it. They only patronized it. 
They were not putting it up at their 
clubs, taking it into their homes, turning 
their servants over to it, pressing com- 
pliments and gifts upon it, seeking its 
companionship early and late. 

The wheel felt the difference and 
resented it; but the attitude of the 
conventional world only embittered it 
and drove it to worse excesses. Every 
man bitterly blames a society from 
which he has deliberately cut himself 
off. At last the pace began to tell 
upon the bicycle that had gone wrong. 
It showed the wear and tear and grew 
careless of its dress. There were times 
when it shone with all its old glory. 
More often it was a tarnished and seedy 
ghost of its early self. Then even its 
disreputable friends began to drop 
away from it. The blonde soubrette 
went off with an automobile, and the 
shop-girl coolly passed it by on the 
arm of a bright plaid golf-bag. The 
iron entered into the soul of the dis- 
carded idol, and it learned in bitterness 
that the philosophers were not such 
duffers as the casual observer might 
believe. It grew rusty and misan- 
throphic, and didn’t even care to wash. 
It lodged in gloomy basements and 
tenement halls and_ boarding- house 
cellars; and, punctured in tyre and 
spirit, leaned wearily against tumble- 
down sheds and cursed its folly. 

But the very completeness of its ruin 
was its salvation. Some sinners must 
touch bottom before they get a rebound. 
When its demoralizing following left it 
alone, the wheel had time for reflection 
and good resolutions, and saw the error 
of its ways. There was nothing in it 
now to attract false sycophants; but a 
few friends of better days, who had 
watched its descent to Avernus more 
in sorrow than in anger, had stood by, 
and it turned to them. 

The bicycle pulled itself together and 
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looked for honest work. It found it. 
There were scores of men and women 
living at a distance from their work 
who were willing to give it employ- 
ment. It proved steady and faithful. 
Those old and prosperous friends who 
had kept track of it watched it now, 
and approved. There was a chastened 
and subdued wheel that had turned 
over a new leaf, and was trying to lead 
the strenuous life. A good fellow, too, 
a jolly friend. Of course it had been a 
bit wild, but look at so-and-so and 
such-and-such. They had had their 
fling, and who thought the worse of 
them for it? 

So when these men met the social 
outcast, they spoke it fair, and once 
more invited it to the club. Then they 
talked to their women folk and told 
them that the bicycle showed a broken 
and contrite spirit, and was leading a 
respectable life; and woman, who loves 
a sinner amenable to gentle influence, 
and who would rather be under-study 
to erring man’s guardian angel than 
star in any other réle, smiled mistily 
through sympathetic eyes, and said, 
‘* Do bring the poor fellow to dinner.” 

So the wheel came back to its own, 
and charitable friends ignored the 
interregnum and held out the right 
hand of fellowship to it. It has sowed 
its wild oats, and travelled far and wide 


for the sowing, but those days are 
pist. Against an occasional lapse 
from grace it may not be proof, but as 
a steady thing, it is again a dweller in 
the camps of the Philistines. It is the 
friend of the family, has comfortable 
quarters in city homes, and is an 
indispensable adjunct of country life. 
It isn’t a fad to-day, doesn’t dominate 
society, but leads a useful and comfort- 
able existence in the odour of respecta- 
bility, and this summer promises to 
give it a standing that it has not had in 
the last few years. 

Swell ladies’ tailors tell that for the 
first time in several years their patrons 
are crdering generous wheeling outfits 
with their summer wardrobes. Certain 
exclusive country clubs are seeing ‘fit 
to enlarge their bicycle quarters. 
Evidently the ravens who croaked 
bicycle obituaries were yellow news- 
mongers. The wheel is, if one has a 
catholic taste in metaphors, rising from 
its ashes. 

Possibly there are moments when it 
dreams of les beaux jours in Vagabondia, 
but it has no regrets. It looks, with 
friendly pity, at the automobile, for it 
knows that history will repeat itself, 
and that the making of social incident 
is painful work, even when the story 
ends, as it does, with reinstatement in 
the good graces of society’s better half. 
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game. When the opportunity came 
the Perkins boy put a marble in the 
ring without saying a word. He went 
back to “‘taws,”’ 
and ‘‘ lagged for 
goes,” with the 
others. Hespoke 
only when he 
was addressed. 
A black sense of 
desolation low- 
ered over him, 
and-he could not 
join in the ejacu- 
lations and_ res- 
ponses of the 
game. His luck 
was bad, and he 
lost marble after 
marble. In an hour, when the sun 
was still in the south, he with- 
drew from the game and sat alone 
against the barn, drawing figures on 
the earth with a broken piece of hoop- 
iron. The boy could not fight off the 
thought of the empty home waiting 
for him down by theriver. He saw, 
as he sat there, all the furniture, his 
father’s clothes hanging at the foot of 
the bed, the stove in disorder; and 
then he realised that in the whole 
town not one hand was held out to 
him. He was a child, yet the heart- 
lessness of it all cut him to the 
quick. This thought overwhelmed 
him, again and again, each time 
with more agonising force, like an 
increasing wave, and as one flood 
washed over him with fier- 
cer passion than the others, 
the boy rose hurriedly, 
ran around the barn, and 
flung himself upon a pile of 
hay. There he gave way 
to a storm of sobs. One 
of the group, who had been 
watching him more closely 
than the others, soon with- 
drew from the game, and 
going in the opposite di- 
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. and would not sit on the seat with the driver.’ 





Bud Perkins, came tiptoeing around 
the haystack. 

The paroxvsm of sobs had ceased, 
and Bud was ly- 
ing face down- 
ward as if asleep. 
He heard the 
step, but preten- 
ded not to hear 
it. He felt some- 
one pressing the 
hay beside him. 
He knew who it 
was, and the two 


boys lay upon 
the hay without 
speaking. The 
Perkins boy 


turned his head 
away fromthe newcomer ; but try as he 
would, Bud could not keep from snif- 
fling. In a few moments the other 
boy tried to roll the Perkins boy over. 
It was a vain attempt. Then the 
sobbing began anew. But it was a 
short attack, and, at length, the other 
boy said: ‘“‘Bu-ud?” Again he said 
‘‘Bu-ud?” There came no response. 
‘‘O, Bud—I got somethin’ to tell you!” 
The sniffling continued, and the other 
boy kept on pleading. ‘‘Ah, Bud, 
come on; I got somethin’ real good,” 
he said. Silence answered. The 
teasing went on: ‘‘Say, Bud, I won 


back all your marbles.” That was 
repeated twice. Then a hand went 
over toward the other boy. He filled 


it with marbles, and it went back. 





rection from that taken by * His luck was bad . 
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Another silence was followed by a 
rustle of hay, and a dirty face turned 
over, and a voice said through a 
pathetic, apologetic smiie: ‘‘ This old 
nicked glassey ain't mine.” The two 
heads nestled together, and four eyes 
gazed at the blue sky and the white 
clouds for a long time. It was the 
Perkins boy who- spoke: “Say, 
Piggy, I bet you'd cry, too, if you was 
me.” 

Piggy wormed his arm under the 
hay around the Perkins boy’s neck, 
as he asked, ‘‘ What you goin’ to do 
to-night, Bud?” — 

“Tdunno. Why?” replied Bud. 

‘Well, I’m comin’ out to stay all 
night. They’re goin’ to have a party 
at our house, and ma said I could.” 

Bud drew himself up slowly; then 
threw himself with a quick spring on 
top of Piggy, and the two began to 
wrestle like kittens in the hay. 

Even while Piggy Pennington and 
Bud Perkins were sitting at dusk on 
the back-porch steps of the Penning- 
ton house, eating turkey-wings which 
Mrs. Pennington had given to them, 
and devouring ham sandwiches which 
Piggy had taken from the big platterful 
in the pantry, looking the servant girl 
boldly in the face as he did it, even 
then the preparations for the Penning- 
ton entertainment were progressing 
indoors. The parlour, the sitting-room, 
and the dining-room, which had been 
decorated during the warm afternoon 
with borrowed palms and with roses 
from the neighbours’ vines, were being 
ventilated. Windows were rising, and 
doors opening. The velvety air of 
May was fluttering everywhere. And 
there was so much life in it, that when 
Mrs. Pennington saw the two boys 
pass out of the alley gate, she saw the 
Perkins boy grab her son’s hat and run 
away whooping, while Piggy followed, 
throwing clods at his companion’s legs 
and feet. She thought, as she turned 
to her turkey-slicing, that the Perkins 
child was not taking his father’s death 
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‘“‘very hard.” But she did not know 
that the boyish whoop was the only 
thing that saved him from sobbing, as 
he left the home where he saw such a 
contrast to his own. How could a 
woman carrying the responsibilities of 
the social honour of the Methodist 
church in Willow Creek have time to 
use her second sight ? 

The guests at the Pennington house 
that evening divided the honours 
equally between the new preacher, for 
whom the party was made, and Miss 
Morgan, whose last niece had married 
and left her but two days before. Most 
of the guests had met the new 
preacher ; but none of them—save one 
or two of her intimate friends—could 
know how the lonely little old woman 
was faring in the cottage whence one 
by one her adopted birds had flown. 
They called her ‘little Miss Morgan’”’ 
in the town, and the story of her life 
of devotion to her brother’s and sister’s 
children was familiar to every one 
about her. For ten years she had 
lived in Willow Creek caring for her 
brother’s orphans. She came to the 
community from the East, and found 
what she brought—culture, friends, 
and kindness at every turn. The 
children whom she had cared for had 
grown up, filed through the town’s 





. . satalone against the barn . . . 
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grammar school, and then mating had _ its Inspiration in the Memorial Day* 
left the little spinster alone. services on the morrow and in anec- 

At the Penningtons’ dotes about the thrift- 
that evening she was lessness of Calhoun Per- 
cheerful enough — so kins. Memorial Day was 
cheerful, indeed, in her: one cf the holidays which 
little bird-like way, that Miss Morgan kept in her 
many of those who heart. Then she deco- 
talked with her fancied rated each year a lover’s 
that the resourceful little grave—a grave she had 
body was beyond the never seen. The day 
reach of petty grief. had been sacred in her 
The modest, almost girl- heart to the memory of a 
ish smile beamed through spring night, and the 
the wrinkles of fifty moon and the lilacs and 
autumns as brightly that the uniform of a soldier. 
evening at the Penning- Upon other. days’ she 
tons’ as the town had waved this memory away 
ever seen it. From her with a gay little sigh, 
place in a_ high-backed and would have none of 
chair in the corner, it. But on Memorial 





Miss Morgan, in her «=. . |. as she turned to her Day she bade the vision 
shy, self - deprecatory turkey-slicing . 2.” come into her heart and 
way, shed her faint bide a while. 

benediction about her as she had But she did not open the door there 


done for a decade. There was at the party. They said to one 
a sweetness in Miss Morgan’s man- another, going home that night: 
ner that made the old men gal- ‘ Well, I don’t see’s she minds it a 
lant to her in a_ boyish way; bit. Isn’t that pluck for you— not 
and the wives, who loved her, were lonesome, not grumpy—yjust the same 
proud of their husbands’ chivalry. little body she was when we first saw 
During the evening at the Penning- her. Well—I know one thing—] 
tons’ the conversation found much of couldn’t do it.” 

As for Miss Morgan, while 
she was walking home 
that night, she was think- 
ing of the women of her 
uve whom she had just 
left; the romance seemed 
to be gone completely from 
their lives, their faces seemed 
a trifle hard to her, and she 
was wondering if life would 
have gone so with her if 
there had been no battle of 
Shiloh. 


* Memorial Day. — An annual 

» holiday, on which the American 

people decorate the graves of all 
the new preacher, for whom the party was made . . .’ their loyal soldiers. 
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The town clock in 
the schoolhouse was | 
tolling eleven as Miss 
Morgan turned the key 
in the front door. The 
night was starry and 
inviting, and as_ her 
house stood among the 
trees. somewhat back 
from the street, Miss 
Morgan did not feel 
afraid to sit in a porch 
chair, refreshing herself, 
befsre going indoors. 
The wind brought the 
odour of the lilacs from 
the bush at the house 
corner, and the woman 
sat drinking in the 
fragrance. She saw a pair of 
lovers strolling by, who did not 
observe her. She could hear the 
murmur of their voices; she did 
not try to catch their words. 
She sat silently dreaming and 
wondering. Again and again her 
eves went to the stars in a vain 
questioning, and her lips moved. 
Maybe she was asking ‘: where,’”’ maybe 
she was asking ‘‘why.” As the mo- 
ments slipped by, the years fell away 
from her. She had carried her little 
romance in her heart unsullied by 
reality. To-night the talk of Memorial 
Day had brought it all back, and the 
thrill of other days returned 
with the odour of the lilacs. 
She vielded to a vague, crazy 
notion, and in an impulsive, 
girlish run she went to the 
corner of the porch and broke 
a sprig from the lilac-tree. 

Then witha short sigh, that 
had just the hint of a smile in 
it, she took the lilac sprig into 
the house. Perhapsshe fancied 
that no one would see the 







flowers but she. Maybe the 
oppressive stillness of the 
empty house burdened her. 


Certainly something was 


** Dickey, Dickey. . 





heavy upon her, for there was no 
smile in the sigh that came deeply 
from her heart, asshe locked the door. 
It must have seemed lonely for Miss 
Morgan, coming from the crowded 
parlour, and the questions that her 
_ friends asked about her 
plans may have followed 
her. Perhaps it was the 
answer to these ques- 
tions that kept her 
awake. She sat by her 
window and went over 
and over again the ques- 
tion, what should she do? 
The wedding that had so 
recently livened the cot- 
tage kept coming to the 
little old woman’s mind, 
and with it came the 
bride. When the other 
children had gone away, 
Miss Morgan let them 
go with her blessing, and 
was glad of their good 
fortunes. But this last 
-’ child to go had_ been 
Miss Morgan's pet. As 


the lonely spinster sat there she recalled 
how the child had been moulded by 
her; how she had fancied the child’s 
heart was hers, cherishing in it the 
ideals, the sentiment, the tendernesses 
that the older heart had held sacred for 
a lifetime. 


Miss Morgan recalled how 
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she and the girl had mingled their tears 
over the first long dress that their 
hands made, knowing, each of them, 
that it meant the coming of the parting. 
As she looked into the awful vistas of 
the stars, the woman knew that she 
was one of God’s creatures, all alone— 
without one soul that she might even 
signal to. 

The word ‘‘alone’’ came to her so 
strangely that she repeated it in a 
whisper. Its sound touched some 
string within her bosom, and. she put 
her head upon the open window sill 
and wept, sobbing the word “ alone” 
until sleep soothed her. 

The morning sunlight helped Miss 
Morgan to put aside the problems of 
the night; she hummed an old war 
tune as she went about her work, but 
it did not lift the silence from the 
house. The rooms that a few days 
before had been vocal with life, were 
so dead that the clock ticking in the 
parlour might be heard in the kitchen. 
The canary’s cheerful song echoed 
shrilly through the silent place. Miss 
Morgan said to him, ‘ Dickey, Dickey, 
for gracious sake, keep  still—you’ll 
drive me wild.” But her voice only 
increased the bird’s vehemence, and 
the throbbing in her ears brought on 
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. know my dad 
was a soldier?” 


» a headache. When she puta 
paper over the cage, the clock 
annoyed her. She was inrni- 
tated by a passing boy whistling 
“The Girl I Left Behind Me” 
with all his might, but sadly 
off the key. She went to the 
window and saw Bud Perkins. 

She did not know that the 
child had just arisen from a 
cheering breakfast at the Pen- 
ningtons’—even if she knew 
how much a hearty breakfast 
cheers up any boy. But the 
spectacle of the orphan facing 
the world so bravely moved 
Miss Morgan. She felt a 
sudden wave of pity, and with 
it came the conviction of 
guilt—that she had been selfish while 
the boy was suffering. She had 
heard at the Penningtons’ that the 
county would probably take charge 
of him; but she recalled what she 
had heard in its full meaning to 
the child only when she saw him turn 
the corner, going toward the centre of 
the town. There was a feeling of keen 
Joy in her heart as she realized that she 
was not useless in the world, and she 
went about her morning’s work with 
the lightest heart in all Willow Creek 
beating in her breast. 

Bud Perkins had seen but two 
Memorial Days in this locality—and 
upon each of these days he and his 
father had gone fishing. The boy 
knew it was a soldiers’ holiday, and 
from Piggy Pennington Bud had found 
out what were the purposes of the day. 
He knew that his father had been a 
soldier—a soldier on the wrong side. 
But he did not know that graves of 
rebel soldiers were not included in 
the day’s sacrament. 

‘“‘Mornin’, Captain,” said Bud to 
a slight, grey-haired old man, stooping 
over a basket of flowers in a vacant 
store-room inthe main street of thetown. 

When the man replied kindly the 
boy took heart to say: ‘“‘ You must 
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be kind o’ running things here, I 
guess.” : 

“I’m in charge of the flowers, Bud, 
just for to-day,” replied Captain Meyers, 
who did not wish to seem as vain- 
glorious as he was. 

‘Goin’ to put flowers on all the 
soldiers’ graves—are you?” queried 
Bud. The elder replied that the Com- 
mittee aimed to do so. 

“Did you know my dad was a sol- 
dier?’’ was the boy’s next question. 

The captain’s heart was _ pricked 
when he saw what was in Bud’s mind. 
The captain knew what the next query 
would be. He was a gentle man and 
kind. So, looking about to see if any 
comrades of a sterner sect than he 
were in hearing before replying, he 
said: “You mustn’t feel bad now, 
Buddie, but it’s only them on the 
loyalist side—whose graves we decorate 
to-day. I wouldn’t mind, if I was 
you.” Captain Meyers was not a 
diplomat, and he said the words poorly. 

In an instant the boy’s eyes filled 
with tears. They dried in anger before 
they reached his flushed cheek. He 
clinched his hands, turned, and walked 
hotly out of the room. In the door he 
paused, whirled around, and cried ,— 

“Yank ! Yank! Rick-stick-stank ! 

High ball, low ball, dirty-faced Yank !” 

Then he ran wildly down the street 
to escape the infuriated mob which he 
believed would pursue him. The know- 
ledge that he was cut off from the day’s 
festivities made him wince with pain as 
he ran. Not until he came out upon 
the road across the prairie did he stop 
—breathless, worn out, crying. During 
the next two hours the boy wandered 
on the prairie and in the woods gather- 
ing wild flowers. By the time the 
exercises in the Willow Creek opera 
house were finished and the procession 
was formed, Bud Perkins had a heaping 
armful of field blossoms. He was 
coming over the hill to the cemetery 
when he heard the band strike up the 
“Dead March” down in the village. 
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His impulse was to run away. He 
checked himself and walked across the 
place, past the shafts and monuments, 
toward his father’s grave under the hill 
furthest from the town. In the middle 
of the cemetery the boy stopped. His 
eyes were caught by a marble lamb 
over a child’s grave. The inscription 
he read was ‘‘ Mary Pennington, aged 
two years, three months, and ten days.” 
The date line upon the stone told of 
a year that had passed before the 
Perkins boy was born. He gazed at it 
a moment, and put there a handful of 
his choicest flowers. Looking up he 
saw some early visitor to the silent 
place stepping from behind a monu- 
ment. Bud had scattered his flowers 
before he saw that he was _ being 
watched ; so he pretended to hunt for 
stones to throw. He gathered several, 
a peppered them at shafts and at 
irds. 





wandered on the prairie .o., 
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Bud Perkins 
walked to the 
freshly -made 
mound where his 
father lay, and 
scattered his posies 
overit. Thevillage 
‘‘cornet band’ was 
coming nearer and 
nearer to the hill. 
The boy curbed a 
temptation to 
leave. He walked 
leisurely about the 
grave until the Me- 
morial Day proces- 
sion had entered 
the big iron gate 
a hundred yards 
away. Calhoun 
Perkins’s grave 
could not be seen from the _ plot 
where the townspeople had gathered. 
The boy sat down with his back to the 
crowd. He did not know how near the 
people were to him. He felt that they 
were staring down, perhaps laughing, at 
him. So he tried to assumeacarelessair. 
He picked up clods and tossed them at 
adjacent objects. Turing of this, he 
chewed the grass stems, and sucked 
the nectar from the corolla of wild 
honeysuckles. But this did not keep 
the lump out of his throat, and it did 
not subdue the turmoil of sorrow in his 
heart at the thought that his father was 
scorned in the town. Once his small 
frame shook with a strangled sob, but 
immediately afterwards he threw an 
unusually big clod at a post near by. 
He had been hearing voices and foot- 
steps on the brow of the hill for several 
minutes. Occasionally he picked out 
a familiar voice, and once he heard 
Mealy Jones call his name. He did 
not answer, but a woman standing a 
little further up the hill asked Mealy, 
‘“Who is it, Harold?” ‘ Bud,” said 
the voungster. 

‘Bud who?” 


voice. 


asked the woman’s 





The Perkins boy 
heard the dia- 
logue. .He was 
sitting down, 
throwing clods 
into the air, and 
catching them as 
they fell, and this 
appeared to be an 
engrossing task. 

‘* Bud Perkins. 
He's settin’ down 
by iis pa’s grave,” re- 
plied the boy on the 
hill. The child by the 
fresh mound pictured 
himself as the other 


ft aged tm, DOY Saw him, and. his 

years. “eyes brimmed __ over 
with tears. He seemed 
so desolate. 

‘Why don’t you go to him?” 


insisted the woman, coming nearer. 
‘“Oh, Miss Morgan,” said the boy 
whom she addressed, lowering his 
voice, but not lowering it sufficiently, 
“Miss Morgan, you don’t know him.” 
Just then Bud was startled by a foot- 
step at his side. He looked up and 





went to get his yiying hat 
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The Puppet Crown: A Romance 
Sy Harold MacGrath 


(Continued from page 548) 


CHAPTER XIII 


BEING OF COMPLICATIONS NOT RECKONED ON 


AURICE leaped to his feet, a 
menace in his eyes. The colonel 
crossed his legs and rested his 

hands on the hilt of his sabre, and 
smiled. 

‘“‘T could not resist the desire to have 
a friendly chat with you.” 

“You have come cursed inoppor- 
tune,’ snarled Maurice. ‘‘ What do 
you want ?”’ 

‘‘T want to give you the countersigns, 
so that when you start for Bleiberg 
to-morrow morning you'll have no 
trouble.” 

‘“‘ Bleiberg !”’ exclaimed Maurice. 

‘‘ Bleiberg. Madame desires me to 
say to you that you are to start for that 
city in the morning, to fetch those slips 
of parchment which have caused us all 
those years of worry. Ah, my friend,” 
to Fitzgerald, ‘‘madame would be 
cheap at twenty millions! You sly 
dog! And I never suspected it.” 

Fitzgerald sent him a scowl. 
are damned impertinent, sir.” 

‘‘Impertinent ?”” The colonel un- 
crossed his legs and brought his knees 
together. ‘‘ Madame has been under 
my care since she was a child, monsieur ; 
I have a fatherly interest in her. At 
any rate, I am glad that the affair is at 
an end. It was very noble in you. 
If I had had my way, though, it 
would have been war, pure and simple. 
I left the duchess in Brunnstadt this 
morning ; she will be delighted to attend 
the wedding.” 

‘* She will attend it,’’ said Maurice, 


“ You 
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grimly, ‘‘ but I would not lay odds on 
her delight. Colonel, the devil take me 
if I gd to Bleiberg on any such errand.” 
He went to the window seat. 

The colonel rose and followed him. 
“Pardon me,” he said to Fitzgerald, 
who did not feel at all complimented 
by madame’s haste; ‘“‘a few words in 
Monsieur Carewe’s ear. He will go to 
Bleiberg; he will be glad to go. He 
bent towards Maurice. “Go to Bleiberg, 
my son. A word tohimas to madame, 
and off you go to Brunnstadt. Will 
you be of any use there? I think not. 
The little countess would cry out her 
pretty eyes if she heard that you were 
languishing in the city prison at 
Brunnstadt, where only the lowest 
criminals are confined. Submit grace- 
fully, that 1s to say, like a soldier 
against whom the fortunes of war have 
gone. Go to Bleiberg.” 

“Tl go. I give up.” It was not 
the threat which brought him to this 
decision. It was a vision of a madonna- 
like face. ‘I'll go, John. Where are 
the certificates ?”’ 

‘‘ Between the mattress and the slats 
of my bed you will find a gun ina case. 
The certificates are in the barrels.’ 
His countenance did not express any 
particular happiness; the lines about 
his mouth were sharper than usual. 

‘The devil!” cried the colonel; ‘if 
only I had known that!” He laughed. 
“Well, I'll leave you. Six o’clock— 
what’s this,”’ as he stooped and picked 
up Maurice’s cast-off hussar jacket. 
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‘“T was about to use it as a door mat,”’ 
said Maurice, who was in a nasty 
humour. That Fitzgerald had sur- 
rendered did not irritate him half so 
much as the thought that he was the 
real puppet. His hands were tied, he 
could not act, and he was one who 
loved his share in games. 

The-colonel reddened under his tan. 
“No; Ill not lose my temper, though 
this is cause enough. Curse me, but 
you lack courtesy. This is my uniform, 
and whatever it may be to you it Is 
sacred to me. You were not forced into 
it; you were not compelled to wear it. 
What would you do if aman wore your 
uniform and flung it around in this 
manner ?” 

‘“I’d knock him down,” Maurice 
admitted. ‘I apologise, colonel; it 
was not manly. But you must make 
allowances; my good nature has suffered 
a severe strain. I'll get into my own 
clothes to-morrow if you will have a 
servant sew on some buttons and mend 
the collar. By the way, who is eating 
three meals in the east corridor on the 
third floor ?”’ 

Their glances fenced. The colonel 
rubbed his moustache. 

‘“T like you,” he said; ‘‘ hang me if I 
don’t. But as well as I like you I 
would not give a denier for your life if 
you were found in that self-same 
corridor. The sentinel has orders to 
shoot.” ! 

** Hum.” 

“ Don’t let that disturb you, you will 
know sooner or later. It is better to 
wait than be shot. A_ horse will 
be saddled at six. You will find it 
in the court. The countersigns are 
Weixel and Arnoldt. Good luck to 
you.” 

‘The same to you,” rejoined Maurice, 
‘“* only worse.” 

The colonel’s departure was followed 
by a spell of temporary speechlessness. 
Maurice smoked several khedives, while 
Fitzgerald emptied two or three pipe- 
bowls. 
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‘You seem to be in_ bad odour, 
Maurice,’’ the latter ventured. 

“In more ways than one. Where, 
in heaven’s name, did you resurrect 
that pipe ?’”’ 

‘In the stables. 
it’s the tobacco. 
some Cigars.” 

And then came another period in the 
conversation. It occurred to both that 
something yawned between them—a 
kind of abyss. Out of this abyss one 
saw his guilt arise. . but a 
woman stood at his side. He had an 
accomplice. He had thrown the die, 
and he would stand stubbornly to it. 
And his pride built yet another wall 
around him, impregnable either to 
protests or sneers. He loved—that 
was recompense enough. A man will 
forgive himself of grave sins when 
these are debtors to his love. As for 
the other, he beheld a trust betrayed, 
and he was powerless to prevent it. 
And beside, his_ self-love smarted, 
chagrin made eyes at him. And, more 
than all else, he recognised his own 
share in the Englishman’s fall from 
grace. It had been innocent mischief 
on his part, true, but nevertheless he 
stood culpable. He had no business 
to talk to a woman he did not know. 
The more he studied the aspects of the 
situation the more whimsical it grew. 
He was the prime cause of a king losing 
his throne, of a man losing his honour, 
of a princess becoming an outcast. 

“Your bride-elect,’’ he said, ‘“‘ seems 
somewhat over-hasty. Well, I’m off to 
bed.” | 

‘* Maurice, can you blame me? ”’ 

‘“No, John; whom the gods destroy 
they first make mad. You willcome to 
your senses when it is too late.” 

“For God’s sake, Maurice, who is 
she ?”’ 

‘“‘What will you do if she breaks her 
promise ?”’ adroitly evading the question. 

‘“What shall I do?” He emptied 
the ashes from his pipe, and rose; and 
all that was aggressive came inte his. 


It isn’t the pipe, 
I had to break up 
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face. ‘‘I will bind her hands and feet 
and carry her-to the altar, and shoot 
the priest who refuses to marry us. 
O, Maurice, rest easy; no woman 
lives who will make a fool of me, and 
laugh.”’ 

‘‘That’scomfort,”’ and Maurice turned 
in. 

This night it was the Englishman 
who sat up till the morning hours. 
Sylvia Amerbach. . . . A fear possessed 
him. If it should be, he thought ; if it 
should be, what then ? 


Midnight in madame’s boudoir; no 
light save that which streamed rosily 
from the coals in the grate. The 
countess sat with her slippered feet 
upon the fender. She held in her hand 
a screen, and whatever thoughts might 
have marked her face, they remained in 
blurred obscurity. 

‘“Heu!’? said madame from the 
opposite side; ‘itis all over. It was 
detestable. I, to suffer this humilia- 
tion! Do you know what I have done ? 
I have promised to be his wife! His 
wife, I! Is it not droll ?’’ There was 
a surprising absence of mirth in the low 
laugh which followed. 

‘“T trust madame will find it droll.” 

“And you ?” 

‘‘And I, madame ?”’ 

“Yes; did you not bring the clown 
to your feet ?” 

‘“No, madame.” 

‘“How? You did not have the joy 
denied me—of laughing in his face ? ”’ 

‘“No, madame.” With each answer 
the voice grew lower. 

‘““Since when have I been madame 
to you ?”’ 

“* Since to-day.” 

Madame reached out a hand and 
pressed down the screen. ‘ Elsa, what 
is it?” 

“What is what, madame ? ”’ 

‘‘ This strange mood of yours ? ” 

Silence. 

‘You were gay enough this morning. 
Tell me.” 


“a woman ! 


“There is nothing to tell, madame, 
save that my sacrifices are at an end. I 
have nothing left.” 

‘What! You forsake me when the 
end is won? ”’ in astonishment. 

“JT did not say that I should desert 
you; I said that I had no more sacri- 
fices to make.’’ The countess rose. 
‘‘For your sake, madame, because you 
have always been kind to me, and 
because it 1s impossible not to love you, 
I have degraded myself. I have pre- 
tended to love.a man who saw through 
the artifice and told me so, to save me 
further shame. O, madame, it is all 
execrable! And you will use this love 
which you have gained—this first love 
of a man who has known no other and 
will know no other while he lives !—to 
bring about his ruin? And this other, 
at whose head you threw me—beware 
of him. He is light-hearted and gay, 
perhaps. You call him a clown; he ts 
cunning and brave. And unless you 
judge him at his true value, your 
fabric of schemes will fall ere it 
reaches its culmination. Could even 


you trick him with words? No. You 
were compelled to use force. Is he 
not handsome, madame!” with a 


feverish gaiety. ‘‘Is there a gentle- 
man at your court who is a more per- 
fect cavalier? Why, he blushes like 
Is there in your court—”’ 
But her sentence broke, and she could 
not go on. 

‘Elsa, are you mad ?”’ 

‘“Yes, madame, yes; they call it a 
species of madness.” Then, with a 
sudden gust of wrath: ‘‘ Why did you 
not leave me in peace? You have 
destroyed me! O, the shame of it!” 
and she fled into her own room. 

Madame sat motionless as_ stone. 
This, among other things, she had not 
reckoned on. 

Only the troopers slept in peace that 
night, and the servants. 


Maurice was up betimes next morn- 
ing. The hills and valleys lay under a 
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mantle of sparkling rime, and the very 
air, keen of edge and whistling, glis- 
tened in the sunlight. The iron shoes 
of the horses beat sharply on the stone 
flooring of the courtyard. Maurice 
examined his riding furniture; pulled 
at the saddle, tugged at the rein 
buckles, lifted the leather flaps and 
tried the stirrup straps. It was not 
that he doubted the ability of the 
groom; it was because this peculiar 
care was second nature to him. 
Fitzgerald watched him, and meditated. 
Some of his thoughts were not pleasant. 
His eyes were heavy. At times he 
would lift his shoulders and _ permit 
half a smile to flicker over his lips; a 
certain thought caused this. The 
colonel sat astride a _broad-chested 
cavalry horse, spotless white. He was 
going to accompany Maurice to the 
frontier. He had imbibed the exhilar- 
ating tonic of the morning, and _ his 
spirits ran high. At length Maurice 
leaped into the saddle, caught the stir- 
rups well, and signalled to the colonel 
that he was ready. 

‘*You understand, Maurice?” Fitz- 
gerald asked. 

“Yes, John; all the world loves a 
lover. Besides, it is a glorious morn- 
ing for a ride. Up, portcullis, down 
drawbridge!’’ waving his hand to the 
colonel. 

And away they went through the 
gateway, into the _ frosted road. 
Maurice felt the spirit of some medizval 
ancestor creep into his veins, and he 
longed for an hour of the feudal days, 
to rescue a princess from some dungeon 
keep and to harry an over lord. 
After all, she was a wonderful woman, 
and Fitzgerald was only a man, to give 
up all for the love of woman is the only 
sacrifice a man can make. Perhaps 
Adam thought Eden well lost so long 
as Eve went with him. 

‘‘En evant!” cried the colonel. ‘A 
fine day, a fine day for the house of 
Auersperg ! ” 

‘‘And a devilish bad one for the 


houses of Fitzgerald and Carewe. 
Woman’s ambition, coupled with her 
deceit, is the root of all evil; money 
was simply an invention of man to 
protect himself from her encroach- 
ments. Eve was ambitious and 
deceitful; all women are her daughters. 
When the pages of history grow 
dull a 

‘‘Time puts a maggot in my lady’s 
brain,” supplemented the colonel. *‘It 
is like a row of dominoes. The power 
behind the throne, the woman behind 
the power; an impulse moves the 
woman, and lo! how they clatter 
down. But without woman, history 
would be poor reading. The greatest 
battles in the world, could we but see 
behind, were fought for women. Men 
are but footnotes, and, unfortunately, 
history 1s made up of footnotes. But 
it is a fine thing to be a footnote; that 
is my ambition. Ah, if you but knew 
what a pleasure it is for an old man 
like me to have a finger in the game 
time plays! To meddle with affairs, 
directly or indirectly! Kingdoms are 
but judy shows; kings and queens but 
puppets, but we who pull the strings— 
ah, that is it! To play a game of chess 
with crowns ! ” 

‘There are exceptions; madame 
seems to hold the strings in this 
instance.” 

‘““Madame follows my advice in all 
she does.” 

Maurice opened his eyes at this state- 
ment. 

‘Would you believe an old man like 
me could lay such a train? All this 
was my idea. It was difficult to get 
madame to agree with my _ views. 
War? I am not afraid of it: I am 
suspicious of it. One day your friend 
returned a personal letter of madame’s 
having written across it, ‘I laugh at 
you.’ It was very foolish. No man 
laughs at madame more than once. 
She will, one day, return this letter to 
him. A crown, a fine revenge, in one 
fell swoop.” 
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‘* She will ruin him utterly.” 

‘* Utterly.” 

“‘Have you any idea what sort of a 
man my friend is?” 

‘‘ He lacks the polish of a man of 
affairs, and he surrenders too easily.” 

‘** He will never surrender madame.” 

66 How ? 99 

““ You remember his father; he will 
prove his father’s son, every inch of 
him. O, my colonel, the curtain has 
only risen. One fine morning your 
duchy will wake up without a duchess.” 

‘What do you infer—an abduction?” 
The colonel laughed. 

** That is my secret.”’ 

‘* And the pretty countess ?”’ banter- 
ingly. 

‘*It was rather bad taste in madame. 
It was putting love and patriotism to 
questionable purposes. I am a gentle- 
man.” 

‘* It was out of consideration for you; 
madame was not quite sure about you. 
But you are right ; all of it has rather 
a dark shade. You may rob a man of 
his valuables and give them back; a 
broken word is not to be mended. 
Why did you keep the hiding place 
so secret? I could have gotten those 
consols, and all this would have been 
avoided.” 

‘‘How should I know where they 
were? It was none of my affair.” 

‘‘ We are trusting you; I might have 
gone myself. You will return with the 
treasure. Why have I not asked your 
word? Curiosity would bring you 
back; curiosity. Besides this, you 
have an idea that with your presence 
about, a flaw in the glass may be 
found. Yes, you will be back. History 
is to be made; when you are old you 
will glance at the page and say: ‘ Look 
there; rather a pretty bit,eh? Well, 
I helped to make it ; indeed, had it not 
been for me and my curiosity it would 
not have been made at all.’ And 
above all things, do not stop to talk to 
veiled women.”’ There was a chuckling 
sound. “I say, your Englishman is 
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clever now and then. In the gun 
barrels! Who would have looked for 
them there? But why did he come 
himself? Why did he not trust to his 
bankers ? Why did he not turn over 
the affair to his representative, the 
British minister? There were a hundred 
ways of averting the catastrophe. Why 
did he not usea little forethought when 
he knew how anxious we were for his 
distinguished person ?’ 

‘“ Why does the moon rise at night 


and the sun at dawn? [I am on 
Cumean Sybil. And perhaps it is the 
impulse which moves the woman 


behind the power behind the throne ; 
they call it fate. Had I been in his 
place I daresay I should have followed 
his footsteps.” 

Not long after they arrived at the 
frontier where they were to separate, 
to meet again under conditions dis- 
agreeable to both. The colonel gave 
him additional instructions. 

‘*Go; return as quickly as possible.” 

‘“‘Never fear; I should not like to 
miss the finale to this opera bouffe.”’ 

“Rail on, my son; call it by any” 
name you please, only do not interrupt 
the prompter,” and with this the 
colonel waved him an adieu. 

And Maurice began the journey 
through the mountain pass, thinking 
and planning and scheming without 
answer. However he looked at the 
situation the end was the same: the 
Osians were doomed. If he himself 
played false and retained the certificates 
till too late to be of benefit to the 
duchess, war would follow, and the 
kingdom would be soundly beaten.... 
Would Prince Frederick still hold to 
his agreement and marry her royal 
highness, however ill the fortunes of 
war fared? There was a swift current 
of blood to his heart. The Voiture- 
verse of a countess faded away. 
Supposing Prince Frederick withdrew 
his claims? Some day her highness 
would be free; free, without title or 
money or shelter. It was a wild dream. 
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Was there not, when all was said, a 
faint hope for his own affairs in the fall 
of Fitzgerald ? 

She was lonely, friendless, personally 
known to few. Still, she would be an 
Osian princess for all her misfortunes. 
But an Osian princess was not so great 
that love might not possess her. 
Without royalty she would be only a 
woman. ... What would Austria 
do? what would Austria say? If 
Austria had placed Leopold on the 
throne, certainly it was to shut out the 
house of Auersperg.... And who 


was this man Beauvais, who served one °* 


house openly and another under the 
rose? Where had he met him before, 
and why did the thought of him cause 
unrest ? To rescue her somehow, to 
win her love, to see the glory of the 
world light the heavens in her eyes. If 
the dream was mad, it was no less 
pleasant. He was a commoner, he 
had nothing in the world but his brain 
andhisarm. Fitzgerald, now, possessed 
a famous title and an ancient name. 
These kings and princes hereabouts 
could boast of but little more than he; 
and there were millions to back him. 
He could dream of princesses and still 
be sane. Maurice did not envy the 
Englishman’s riches, but he coveted 
his right of way. ... How often had 
he indulged in vain. but _ pleasant 
dreams! Even in the old days he was 
always succouring some proud beauty 
in distress. Sometimes it was at sea, 
sometimes in railroad wrecks, some- 
times in the heart of flames; but he 
was ever there, like a guardian angel. 
It was never the same heroine, but that 
did not matter! she was always beauti- 
ful and rich, high placed and loveable, 
and he never failed to brush aside all 
obstacles which beset the path to the 
church door. He had dreamed of 
Palladins, and here at last was his 
long-sought opportunity—and he could 
do nothing! He laughed. How many 
such romances lay beneath the banter 
and jest of those bald bachelor 


diplomat friends of his. Had fate 
reserved him for one of these ? 

The echo of a vineyard song came 
from the fields. They were peasants, 
but they never dreamed wildly as he 
did. The seal of slavery was set on 
them; they had. no foolish dreams. 
They were not free, they could not soar 
on ambition’s tricky wings; they were 
grubs of the earth, and honey was 
unknown to them. Happy grubs! To 
be a clod is something; one cannot feel. 

It was noon when he entered the 
city of Bleiberg. He went directly to 
his hotel, where a bath and a change of 
clothes took the stiffness from his 
limbs. True enough, he found the gas 
burning full tilt, and this brought him 
back to material things. He was in no 
particular hurry to go to the Grand 
hotel; there was plenty of time. 
Happily there was no mail for him ; he 
was not needed in Vienna. At two 
o'clock he set out forthe lower town. 
On the way he picked up odds and 
ends of news. The king was rapidly 
sinking; he had _ suffered another 
stroke, and was now without voice. 
There was unusual activity in the bar- 
racks. The students of the university 
were committing mild depredations, 
such as building bonfires, holding 
flambeau processions, and _ breaking 
windows which contained the photo- 
graphs of Prince Frederick of Car- 
navia, who, strangely enough, was still 
wrapt in obscurity. When Maurice 
entered the Grand hotel he looked 
casually among the porters, but the 
round-faced one was missing. He 
approached the desk. The proprietor 
did not recognise him. He pushed 
forward the register. 

“No, my friend,’ said Maurice, 
affably, “I am not going to sign. 
Instead I wish to ask a favour. A 
week ago a party of the king’s troopers 
met upstairs.” 

The proprietor showed signs of 
returning memory, together with a 
strange agitation. 
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‘“There was a slight disturbance,” 
went on Maurice, still using the affable 
tone. ‘“‘ Herr — ah — Hamilton, I 
believe—”’ 

The proprietor grew limp and yellow. 
‘‘I—] do not know where he is.” 

“T do,’ replied Maurice. ‘ Don’t 
you recognise me? Have I changed 
so since I camé here to doctor a 
sprained ankle ?”’ 

‘You ?— Before God, herr, I was 
helpless; I had nothing to do with it!” 
terrified at the peculiar smile of the 
victim. 

“ The key to this gentleman’s room,” 
was the demand. 

6% | 

“The key, and be quick about it.”’ 

The key came forth. ‘‘ You will say 
nothing, herr; it would ruin my busi- 
ness. It was a police affair.” 

‘Has anyone been in this room 
since 2” 

‘No, herr; the key has been in my 
pocket.” 

‘Where is the porter who brought 
me here ? ”’ 

“He was nota porter; he was with 
the police.” 

Maurice passed up the stairs. He 
found the room in disorder, but a dis- 
order rather familiar to his eyes. He 
had been the cause of most af it. Here 
was where he broke the baron’s arm 
and thumped three others on the head. 
It had been a good fight. Here was a 
hole in the wall where one of the empty 
revolvers had gone—missing the 
colonel’s head by an inch. There was 
asmudge on the carpet, made by the 
falling candles. He saw Fitzgerald’s 
pipe and picked it up. No; _ the 
chamber maid had not yet been here. 
He went over to the bed, stared at it, 
and shrugged. He raised the mattress. 
There was the gun case. He drew it 


forth and took out the gun, not, how- 


ever, without a twist of his nerves. 
Four millions of crowns, a woman’s 
love, the fall of a dynasty and the rise 
of another, all wadded in those innocent 
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looking gun barrels! He hesitated 
for a space, then unlocked the 
breech, and held the tubes toward the 
window. There was nothing in the 
barrels, nothing but the golden sun- 
my which glinted along the polished 
steel. 


NIV 
QUI M’AIME, AIME MON CHIEN 


On making this discovery Maurice 
was inclined to declaim in that vigor- 
ous vocabulary which is taboo. He 
had been tricked. He was no longer 
needed at the red chateau. Four 
millions in a gun barrel; hoax was 
written all over the face of it, and yet 
he had been as unsuspicious as a high- 
land gillie. ‘Madame had tricked him; 
the countess had tricked him, the 
colonel and Fitzgerald. That madame 
had tricked him created no surprise ; 
what irritated him most was the con- 
viction that Fitzgerald was laughing in 
his sleeve, and that he had misjudged 
the Englishman’s capacity for dissimu- 
lation. Very well. He threw the gun 
on the bed; he took Fitzgerald’s pipe 
from his pocket and cast it after the 
gun, and with a gesture which placed 
all the contents of the room under the 
ban of his anathema, he strode out 
into.the corridor, thence to the office. 
Here the message to madame from 
Beauvais flashed back. The colonel of 
the Royal cuirassiers lied; he had 
found the certificates. But still there 
was a cloud of mystery; to what use 
could Beauvais put them. He threw 
the key to the landlord. 

‘* You hed to me when you said that 
no one had entered that room,” he 
said. ; 

‘‘O, Herr, I told you that no one 
but the police had been in the room 
since your departure. They made a 
search the next morning. Herr 
Hamilton was suspected of being a spy 
of the duchy’s. I could not interfere 
with the police.” 
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Maurice saw that there was nothing 
to be gotten from the landlord, who 
was as much in the dark ashe. He 
passed into the street, and walked 
without any particular end in view. 
O, he would return to the red chateau, 
if only to deliver himself of the 
picturesque and opinionated address on 
madame. Once he saw his reflection 
in a window glass, and he stopped and 
muttered at it. 

‘‘Eh, bien, as madame herself says, 
we develop with crises, and certainly 
thereisonenotfardistant. I never could 
write what I wish to say to madame; 
I’ll go back to-morrow morning.” 

Situated between the university and 
the Grand Hotel, on the left hand side 
of the Konig Strasse, east, stood a 
historical relic of the days when 
Austria, together with the small inde- 
pendent states, strove to shake off the 
Napoleonic yoke. In those days 
students formed secret societies; socie- 
ties full of strange ritual, which pushed 
devotion to fanaticism, which stopped 
at nothing,’ not even assassination. 
To exterminate the French, to regain 
their ancestral privileges, to rescue 
their country from its prostrate humi- 
lation, many sacrificed their lives and 
fortunes. Napoleon found no means 
of reaching these patriots, for they 
could not be purchased. This con- 
vinced Napoleon of their earnestness, 
for he could buy kings and princes. 
The students were invisible, implacable, 
and many a brilliant officer of the 
Imperial Guard disappeared, never to 
return. This historic relic in the 
Konig Strasse had been the head- 
quarters of one of the branches of 
these numerous societies; and the 
students still held to those ancient 
traditions.. But men and epochs pass 
swiftly ; only the inanimate remain. 
_ This temple of patriotism is simply an 
inn to-day, owned by one Stuler, and 
is designated by those who patronise 
it as “Old Stuler’s.”” It is the rendez- 
vous of the students. It consists of a 
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hall and a garden, the one facing the 
street, the other walled in at the rear. 
The hall is made of common stone, 
bald and unadorned save by four 
dingy windows and a tarnished sign, 
‘* Garten,” which stands obliquely over 
the entrance. At the curb stands a 
post with three lamps pendant; but 
these are never lit because Old Stuler 
can keep neither wicks nor glass beyond 
the reach of canes. Old Stuler was 
well versed in the peculiarities of 
students. In America they paint 
statues, in Austria they create dark- 
ness. On warm, clear nights the 
students rioted in the gardens; when 
it rained, chairs and tables were carried 
into the hall, which contained a small 
stage and a square gallery. Never a 
night passed without its animated 
scene. Here it was that the evils of 
monarchial systems were discussed, 
the army service, the lack of proper 
amusement, the restrictions at the 
stage entrance at the opera; here 
it was that they concocted their 
exploits, fought their duels, and 
planned means of outwitting Old 
Stuler’s slate. Stuler was a good 
general ; he could keep the students in 
order, watch his assistants draw beer, 
the Rhine wine, and scum (dregs of 
the cask, muddy and strong), and eye 
the accumulating accounts on the slate. 
This slate was wiped out once the 
month—that is to say, when remit- 
tances came from home. The night 
following remittances was a glorious 
one, both to Stuler and the students. 
There were new scars, new subjects 
for debate, and Stuler got rid of some 
of his prime Tokayer. The politics of 
the students was Socialism, which is 
to say, they were always dissatisfied. 
Tourists seldom repeated their visits 
to Stuler’s. There was too much 
spilling of beer in laps, dumping of 
pipe ash into uncovered steins, and 
knocking off of stiff hats. 

It was in front of Old Stuler’s that 
Maurice came to a pause. He had 
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heard of the place and the praise of its 
Hofbrau and Munich beers. He 
entered. He found the interior dark 
and gloomy, though outside the sun 
shone brilliantly. He ordered a stein 
of Hofbrau, and carried it into the 
main hall, which was just off the bar- 
room. It was much lighter here, 
though the hall had the tawdry appear- 
ance of a theatre in the day-time; and 
the motes swam thickly in the beams 
of sunshine which entered through the 
half-closed shutters. It was only at 
night that Stuler’s was _ presentable. 
Scarcely a dozen sat at the tables. In 
one corner Maurice saw what appeared 
to be a man asleep on his arms, which 
were extended the width of the table. 
It was the cosiest corner in the hall, 
and Maurice decided to establish him- 
self at the other side of the table, 
despite the present incumbent. Noise- 
lessly he crossed the floor and sat 
down. The light was at his _ back, 
leaving his face in the shadow, but 
shone squarely on _ the _ sleeper’s 
head. 

‘“‘I do not envy his headache when 
he wakes up,” thought Maurice. He 
had detected the vinous odour of the 
sleeper’s breath. ‘‘ These headaches, 
while they last, are bad things, I 
know; I’ve had ’em. I _ wonder,” 
lifting the stein and draining it, ‘‘ who 
the duffer was who said that getting 
drunk was fun? His name has slipped 
my memory; no matter.”” Hesat down 
the stein and banged the lid. 

The sleeper stirred. ‘‘ Rich,” he 
murmured; ‘‘rich, rich! I’m rich! 
A hundred thousand crowns! ” 

“‘ My friend, I’m not in a position to 
dispute with you on that subject,” said 
Maurice, smiling. He rapped the stein 

ain. 

The sleeper raised his head and stared 
stupidly. 

“Rich, ay, rich!” He was still in 
halfadream. “Rich, I say!” 

“Hang it, I’m not arguing on that,” 
Maunice laughed. 
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The other swung upright at this, his 
round, oily face sodden, his black eyes 
blinking. He threw off the stupor when 
he saw that it was a man and not the 
shadow of one. 

‘“‘ Who the devil are you?” he asked, 
thickly. 

Maurice never forgot a face. He 
recognised this one. ‘‘Oho!” he said, 
‘*so it's you, eh? I did not expect to 
meet you. Happily I had you in mind. 
You are not employed at present as a 
porter at the Grand Hotel? So it 1s 
you, my messenger! ”’ 

‘“Who are you, and what are you 
talking about ? I don’t know you.” 

‘‘Wait a moment and I’ll refresh 
your memory.”’ Maurice theatrically 
thrust a cigar between his teeth and 
struck a match. As the flame illu- 
mined his features the questioner 
started. ‘‘So you do not recognise 
me, eh? You haven’t the slightest 
remembrance of Herr Hamilton and 
his sprained ankle, eh? Sit down or 
I’ll break your head with this stein, 
you police spy!” dropping his bantering 
tone. 

The other sat down, but he whistled 
sharply ; and Maurice saw the dozen 
or so rise from the other tables and 
come hurriedly in his direction. He 
pushed back his chair and rose, his 
teeth firmly embedded in the cigar, and 
waited. 

‘“What’s the trouble, Kopf?” de- 
manded the newcomers. 

‘‘ This fellow accuses me of being a 
spy, and threatens to break my head.” 

‘‘O! break your head, is it? Let 
us see. Come, brothers ; out with this 
fellow.” 

Maurice saw that they were about to 
charge him, and his hand went to his 
hip pocket and rested on the butt of 
the revolver which the colonel had 
given him. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” he _ said, 
quietly, ‘‘I have no discussion with 
you. I have a pistol in my pocket, 
and I’m rather handy with it. I desire 
to talk to this man, and talk to him I 
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will. Return to your tables; the affair 
doesn’t concern you.” 

The intended assault did _ not 
materialise. They scowled, but retired 


a few paces. They saw the movement 
toward the hip pocket, and they noted 
the foreign twist of the tongue. More- 
over, they did not like the angle of the 
speaker’s Jaws. They shuffled, looked 
questioningly at one another, and, as if 
all of a single thought, went slowly 
back to their chairs. Kopf grew pale. 
Indeed, his pallor was out of all propor- 
tion with the affair, which Maurice took 
to be no more than a comedy. 

‘Brothers,’ he said, huskily, “he 
will not dare.” 

‘* Don’t you doubt it for a moment,” 
interrupted Maurice, taking out the 
revolver and fondling it. ‘‘ Any inter- 
ference will mean one or more cases for 
the hospital. Come, I’m not the 
police,” to Kopf. ‘Iam not going to 
hurt you. I wish only to ask you a 
few questions, which is my right after 
what has passed between us. We'll 
go to my hotel, where we shan’t be 
disturbed. 

Together they left the hall. As they 
passed through the barroom Stuler 
looked questions, but refrained from 
asking them. Maurice put away the 
revolver. As they went out into the 
_ street hedrew Kopf’sarm within his own. 

“What do you want?’ asked 
Johann, savagely. 

‘“Several things. 
place in this affair?” 

“What affair?” 

“The abduction.” 

‘““] had nothing to do with it, herr, 
on my honour. I was only a porter, 


What is your 


and I supposed my errant was In good 


faith.” 

“How about the gentle push you 
gave me when the door opened? My 
friend, I’m no infant. Lies will do you 
no good. I know everything, and wish 
only to verify. You are a police spy in 
the employ of the duchess.”” Maurice 
felt the arm draw, and bore down on it. 
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‘If I were, do you suppose I'd fool 
my time on this side of the Thalians?” 
Johann shrugged. 

‘I’m not sure about that,” said 
Maurice, puffing into Johann’s face. 
‘““When cabinet ministers play spy, 
small fry like you will not cavil at the 


occupation. And you are not in their 
pay?” Johann glared. “I want to 
know,” Maurice went on, ‘‘ what you 


know, what you know of Col. Beau- 
vais, his plans, his messengers to the 
duchy, what is taking place under- 
neath.” 

Johann’s face cleared, and a cunning 
light brightened his eyes. ‘ If that is 
all you’re after, Ill tell you. I’m a spy 
no longer; they have no more use for 
me despite their promises. I'll pay 
them off for quits.” 

“Tf that’s all,” repeated Maurice, 
‘‘what did you think I wanted to ask 
you?” 

Johann bit his lip. ‘I’m wanted 
badly by the chancellor, curse you, if 
you must know. I thought he might 
be behind you.” 

‘Don’t worry about 


that,’’ said 


Maurice, to whom this declaration 
seemed plausible. ‘‘ We'll talk as we 
go along.”’ 


And Johann loosened his tongue and 
poured into Maurice’s eara tale which, 
being half a truth, had all the semblance 
of straightforwardness. What he 
played for was time; to gain time and 
to lull his captor’s suspicions. Maurice 
was not familiar with the lower town; 
Johann was. A few yards ahead there 
was an alley he knew, and once in it 
he might laugh at all in pursuit. It 
might be added that if Maurice knew 
but little of the lower town, he knew 
still less about Johann. Suddenly, in 
the midst of his narrative, Johann put 
his leg stiffly between his enemy’s and 
gave a mighty jerk with his arm, with 
the result that Maurice, wholly unpre- 
pared, went sprawling to the pavement. 
He was on his feet in an instant, but 
Johann was free and flying up the 
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alley. Maurice gave chase, but use- 
lessly. Johann had disappeared. The 
alley was a cul de sac, but was lined 
with doors; and these Maurice 
hammered to relieve his conscience. 
No one answered. Deeply disgusted 
with his lack of caution, Maurice 
regained the street, where he brushed 
the dust from his knees. 

“T’ll take it out of his hide the next 
time we meet. And he wasn’t worth 
the trouble, anyway.” 

A sybil might have whispered in his 
ear that a very large fish had escaped 
his net, but Maurice continued on, 
conscious of nothing save chagrin and 
a bruised knee. He resumed the 
piecing together of events, or rather he 
attempted to; very few pieces could 
be brought together. If Beauvais had 
the certificates, what was his object in 
lying to madame? What benefit 
would they accrue him? After all, it 
was a labyrinth of paths which always 
brought him up to the beginning. He 
drooped his’ shoulders dejectedly. 
There was nothing left for him to do 
but return to the Red chateau and 
inform them of the fruitlessness of his 
errand. He would start on _ the 
morrow. To-night he wanted once 
more to hear the band, tou wander about 
the park, to row around the rear of the 
archbishop’s garden. ... A bouquet 
of his youth, that is what it would be, 
to subdue and mellow old age. To do 
something for her without her know- 
ledge, to aid her and remain unknown. 

‘* A fine thing to be born in purple— 
sometimes,” he mused. ‘I never knew 
till now the inconveniences of the 
common mould.” 

He tramped on, building chateaux 
en Espagne. That they tumbled down 
did not matter; he could rebuild inthe 
space of a second, and each castle an 
im provement on its predecessor. 

His attention was suddenly drawn 
away from this idle but pleasant pur- 
suit. Ina side street he saw some 20 
or 30 students surging back and forth, 


laughing and shouting and jostling. In 
the centre of this swaying mass canes 
rose and fell. It was a fight, and as 
he loved a fight, Maurice pressed his 
hat firmly on his head and veered into 
the side street. He looked around 
guiltily, and was thankful that no 
feminine eyes were near to offer him 
their reproaches. He jostled among the 
outer circle, but could see nothing. He 
stooped. Something white flashed this. 
way and that, accompanied by the 
sound of low growls. A dog fight was. 
his first impression, and he was on the 


_ point of leaving, for, while he secretly 


enjoyed the sight of two physically 
perfect men waging battle, he had not 
the heart to see two brutes pitted 
against each other, goaded on by 
brutes of a lower caste. But even as 
he turned the crowd opened and closed, 
and the brief picture was enough for 
him. Her dog! And the 
students were beating it because they 
knew it to be defenceless. Her dog! 

toothless and old, who could 
not hold when his jaws closed on an 
arm or. leg, but who, with that in- 
domitable courage of his race, fought 
on and on, hopelessly and stubbornly. 
He was covered with blood, one of his 
legs was broken, but still the spirit 
burned. It was cowardly. Maurice’s 
jaws assumed a particularly ferocious 
angle. Her dog! Rage choked 
him. With an oath he flung this 
student aside and that, fought his way 
to the centre. A burly student, armed 
with a stout cane, was the principal 
aggressor. Maurice doubled his fist 
and swung a blow which had 160 
pounds behind it, and it landed 
squarely on the cheek of the student, 
who dropped face downward and lay 
still. This onslaught was so sudden 
and unexpected that the students were 
confounded. But Maurice, whose 
plans crystallized in moments like 
these, picked up the cane and laid it 
about him. The students swore and 
yelled and stumbled over each other in 
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their wild efforts to dodge the vindic- 
tive cane. Maurice cleared a_ wide 
circle. The dog, half blinded by his 
blood and not fully comprehending this 
new phase in the tide of events, 
lunged at Maurice, who nimbly eluded 
him. Finally the opportunity came. 
He flung the cane into the yelling 
pack, with his left arm caught the 
dog about the middle, and leaped back 
into the nearest doorway. The muscles 
of his left arm were sorely tried ; the 
dog considered his part in the fray by 
no means ended, and he tugged and 
yelped huskily. With his right hand 
Maurice sought his revolver, cocked 
and levelled it. There came a respite. 
The students had not fully recovered 
from their surprise, and the yells sank 
into murmurs. 

“ You curs!’’ said Maurice, panting. 
‘‘ Shame on you! and an old dog who 
can’t defend himself. You knew he had 
no teeth.” 

‘* God save your excellency,”’ laughed 
a student in the rear, who had not 
tasted the cane; ‘‘ you may be sure we 
knew he had no teeth or we wouldn’t 
have risked our precious calves. 
Don’t let him scare you with the pop- 
gun, comrades. At him, my brave 
ones; he will be more sport than the 
dog! Down with the Osians, dogs, 
followers and all!” 

““Come on, then,’ said Maurice, 
whose fighting blood was at heat. 
‘“‘Come on, if you think it isn’t over. 
There are six bullets in this popgun and 
I don’t give a particular damn where 
they go. Come on!” 

Whether or not this challenge would 
have been accepted remains unwritten. 
There now came on the air the wel- 
come sound of galloping hoofs, and 
almost immediately two cuirassiers 
wheeled into the street. What 
Maurice had left undone with the cane 
the cuirassiers completed with the flat 
of their sabres. They had had a brush 
with the students the night before, and 
they went at them as if determined to 
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take both interest and principal. The 


‘students dispersed like leaves in the 


wind—all save one. He rose to his 
feet, his hands covering his jaw and a 
dazed expression in his eyes. He saw 
Maurice with the revolver, the cuiras- 
siers with their sabres, and the remnant 
of his army flying to cover, and he 
decided to follow their example. The 
scene had changed somewhat since he 
last sawit. Heslunk off at a zigzag trot. 

One of the cuirassiers climbed down 
from his horse, his face red from his 
exertions. 

“Eh?” closely scanning Maurice’s 
white face. “ Well, well! It is you, 
M. Carewe.”’ 

“Lieutenant von Mitter?” cried 
Maurice, dropping the dog, who by 
now had grasped the meaning of it all. 
‘“‘ You came just in time! ” 

They shook hands. 

‘“‘T’ll lay odds that you put up a good 
fight,” the lieutenant said, pleasantly. 
“Curse these students! If I had my 
way I’d coop them all up in their pest- 
hole of a university and blow them into 
kingdom come.”’ 

‘* And how did the dog come in this 
part of the town?” asked Maurice, 
picking up his hat. 

“‘He was with her royal highness. 
This is charity afternoon. She rides 
about giving alms to the poor, and 
when she enters a house the dog stands 
at the entrance to await her return. 
She came out of another exit and for- 
got the dog. Max there remembered 
him only when we were several blocks 
away. A dozen or so of those rascally 
students stood opposite us when we 
stopped here. It flashed on me in a 
minute why the dog did not follow us. 
And we came back at acut, leaving her 
highness with no one but the groom. 
Max, take the dog to her highness, and 
tell her that it is M. Carewe who is to 
be thanked.” 

Maurice blushed. 
my part in the fracas. 
at all.” 


‘Say nothing of 
It was nothing 
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“Don’t be modest, my friend,’ said 
the cuirassier, laughing, while his 
comrade dismounted, took the dog 
under his arm, and made off. ‘‘ This 
is one chance in a lifetime. Her royal 
highness will insist on thanking you 
personally. O, I know mademoiselle’s 
caprices. And there’s your hat, crushed 
all out of shape. Truly, you are 
unfortunate with your headgear.” 

“It’s felt,’ said Maurice, slapping it 
against his leg. ‘No harm done to 
the hat. Well, good day to you, lieu- 
tenant, and thanks. I must be off.”’ 

‘Nay, nay!” cried the lieutenant. 
‘Wait a bit. There is a tide in the 
affairs of men, which, if taken at the 
flood—how does that line go? I was 
educated in England and speak English 
as I do my mother tongue—”’ 

“Won't you let me go?” asked 
Maurice. ‘‘ Look at my clothes.” 

‘You ought to be thankful that they 
are dry this time. Come; you’ll have 
a good story to carry back to Vienna. 
Princesses do not eat people.” 

‘““ No,” said Maurice. 

“Ye gods, listen to that! One would 
think by the tone of your voice that 
you wished they did! ” 

There was no understanding this 
good humour; and Maurice wanted 
only an excuse to wait. He sat down 
on the steps, sucked the knuckles of 
his hand, and contemplated the grin on 
the cuirassier’s face. 

‘T like you,” said the lieutenant ; 
“T like your sangfroid. The palace is 
a devil of a dull place, and a new face 
iS a positive relief. I suppose you 
know that affairs here are bad; no 
honesty anywhere. Everybody has his 
hands tied. The students know this, 
and do as they please. Think of 200 
gendarmes in the city, and an affair 
like this takes place without one of 
turning up! I tell you frankly that it 
is all I can do to withhold the edge of 
my sabre when I meet those students. 
Last night they held a noisy flambeau 
procession around the Hohenstaufen- 
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Platz, knowing full well that the king 
had had another stroke and quiet was 
necessary. THey would have waked 
the dead. I have an idea that I forgot 
to use the flat of my sword; at least, 
the hospital report confirms my sus- 
picions. Ah, here comes Max. Re- 
member the old saying, love me, love 
my dog. Well, Max?” 

‘Her royal highness desires to thank 
Monsieur Carewe, and commands that 
he be brought to her carriage.” 

Lieut. von Mitter smiled, and Maurice 
stood up and brushed himself. The 
troopers spring into the saddle and 
started on a walk, with Maurice bring- 
ing up behind on foot. The thought 
of meeting the princess, together with 
his recent exertions; created havoc with 
his nerves. When he arrived at the 
royal carriage, his usual coolness for- 
sook him. He fumbled with his hat, 
tongue-tied. Hestood in the Presence. 

‘“ Monsieur,” said the Voice, ‘‘I thank 
you with all my heart for your gallant 
service. Poor, poor dog!” 

‘‘It was nothing, your highness; any 
man would have done the same thing.” 
The red in the wheelspokes bothered 
his eyes. 

‘“No, no! you must not belittle it.”” | 

“Tf it had not been for Lieut. von 
Mitter—”’ 

‘Whither were you going, mon- 
sieur ?’’ interrupted the Voice. 

‘“No place; that is, I was going to- 
ward my hotel.” 

** The Continental ?” 

“Yes, your highness.”’ 

‘Step into the carriage, monsieur ;”’ 
the voice had the ring of command. 


‘‘T will put you down there. It is the 
least that I can do to show my 
gratitude.” 


‘‘I—to ride with your highness?” 
he stammered. ‘‘O, no! I—that is— 
it would scarcely be—” 

“ You arenot afraid of me, monsieur ?”’ 
with a smile which, though it hada bit 
of rogue in it, was rather sad. She 
moved to the other side of the seat and 
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put the dog on the rug at her feet. 
“Perhaps you are proud? Well, 
monsieur, I too am proud; so proud 
that I promise never to forgive you if 
you refuse to gratify my wish.” 

“Twas not thinking of myself, your 
highness, or rather I was. I am not 
presentable. Look at me; my hat 1s 
out of shape, my clothes dusty, and I 
dare say that my face needs washing.” 

The Presence replied to this remark- 
able defence with laughter, laughter in 
which Maurice detected an_ under- 
current of bitterness. 

‘‘ Monsieur Carewe, you are not 
acquainted with affairs in Bleiberg, or 
you would know that I am a nobody. 
When I pass through the streets I 
attract little attention, I receive no 
homage. Enter; I command it.” 

‘If your highness commands—”’ 

“IT do command it,” imperiously, 
‘‘And you would have pleased me more 
fully if you had accepted the invitation 
and not obeyed the command.” 

‘I withdraw all objections,” he said 
hastily, ‘‘ and accept the invitation.” 

‘‘ That is better,” the Voice said. 

Maurice, still uncovered, sat down on 
the front seat. 

‘““Not there, monsieur, beside me. 
Etiquette does not permit you to ride 
in front of me.” 

As he took the vacant place beside 
her he felt a fire in his cheeks. The 
Voice and Presence were disquieting. 
As the groom touched the horses 
Maurice was sensible of her sleeve 
against his, and he drew away. The 
Presence appeared unmindful. 

_ “And you recognise me ?”’ she asked. 

‘Yes, your highness.” He tried to 
remember what he had said to her that 
day in the archbishop’s garden. Two 
or three things came back and the 
colour remounted his cheeks. 

“Have you forgotten what you said 
to me?” 

‘‘] dare say I was imperinent,”’ 
vaguely. 

“Ah, you have forgotten, then ! ” 


' ease. 


In all his life he never felt so. ill at 
To what did she refer? That 
he would be proud to be her friend ? 
That if the princess was as beautiful as 
the maid he could pass judgment. 

‘Yes, you have forgotten. Do you 
not remember that you offered to be 
my friend?”’ She read him through 
and through, his embarrassment, the 
tell-tale colour in his cheeks. She 
laughed, and there was nothing but 
youth in thelaughter. ‘‘ Certainly you 
are afraid of me.” 

‘““T confess I am,” he said. ‘‘ I cannot 
remember all I said to you.” 

Suddenly she too, remembered some- 
thing, and it caused the red of the rose 
to ripple from her throat to her eyes. 
“Poor dog! Not that they hated him, 
but because I love him!’”’ Tears started 
to her eyes. ‘See, Monsieur Carewe ; 
princesses are human, they weep and 
they love. Poor dog! my playmate 
and my friend. But for you they 
might have killed him. Tell me how it 
happened. She knew, but she wanted 
to hear the story from his own lips. 

His narrative was rather disjointed, 
and he slipped in von Mitter as many 
times as possible, thinking to do that 
individual a good turn. Perhaps she 
noticed it, for at intervals she smiled. 
During the telling he took out his 
handkerchief, wiped the dog’s head 
with it, and wound it tightly about the 
broken leg. The dog knew; he wagged 
his tail How handsome and 
brave, she thought, as she observed 
the face in profile. Not a day had 
passed during the fortnight gone that . 
she had not conjured up some feature 
of that intelligent countenance; some- 
times it had been the eye, sometimes 
the chin and mouth, sometimes 
the shapely head. It was wrong; but 
this little sin was so sweet. She had 
never expected to see him again. He 
had come and gone, and she had thought 
that the beginning and theend. Ah, 
if only she were not a princess! If 
only some hand would sweep aside 
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those insurmountable barriers called 


birth and policy!’ To be free, to be | 


the mistress of one’s heart, one’s 
dreams, one’s desires ! 

“ And you did it, all alone,” she said, 
softly ; ‘all alone.” 

‘‘O, I had the advantage; I was not 
expected. It was all over before they 
knew what had happened.” 

“‘And you had the courage to take a 
poor dog’s part? Did you know whose 
dog it was ?”’ 

‘“Yes, your highness. I recognised 
him.” 

A secret gladness stole into her heart, 
and to cover the flame which again rose 
to her cheeks, she bent, and smoothed 
the dog’s head. This gave Maurice 
an opportunity to look at her. What a 
beautiful being it was! He was actually 
sitting beside her, breathing the same 
air, listening to her voice. She exhaled 
a delicate perfume such as incorporates 
itself in persons of high degree, and 
becomes a natural emanation, an in- 
cense vague and indescribable. He 
felt that he was gazing on the culmina- 
tion of youth, beauty, and elegance. 

Yes, Fitzgerald was right. To 
beggar one’s self for love, honour and 
life and all to the winds, if only love 
remained. 

Presently she straightened, and he 
centred his gaze on the back of the 
groom. 

“Monsieur, place your hat upon your 
head,” smiling. ‘‘ We have entered the 
Strasse, and I should not like to 


embarrass you with the attention of 
the citizens.”’ 


He’ put on his hat. The impulse 


came to tell her all that he knew in 


regard to the kimgdom’s affairs; but 
his voice refused its offices. Besides, 
it was too late; the carriage was rolling 
into the platz, and in a moment mote it 
drew up before the terrace of the 
Continental hotel. Maurice stepped 
out and bared his head. 

“This evening, monsieur, at nine, 
I shall expect to see you at the 
archbishop’s reception to the corps 
diplomatique.” A hand was extended 
toward him. He did not know what 
to do about it. ‘I am offering you my 
hand to kiss, M. Carewe; it is a privilege 
which I do not extend to all.” 

And as he touched it with his lips, he 
was sure that a thousand pairs of eyes 
were centred upon him. The truth 
was, there were less than one hundred. 
It was the first time in many months 
that the crown princess had stopped 
before the Continental hotel. To the 
guests it was an event ; and some even 
went so far as to whisper that the 
handsome young man was_ Prince 
Frederick incognito. 

“God save your royal highness,”’ 
said Maurice, at loss for other words. 
He released her hand and _ stepped 
back. 

“Till this evening, then, monsieur; ”’ 
and the royal barouche rolled away. 

‘‘Who loves me, loves my dog,” said 
Maurice, as he sped to his room. 


(To be Continued.) 
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By W.L. Alden 


Cataract Hotel, at Assouan, when 

a tall, wearied-looking American 
approached me, and in the accent of 
the far West remarked: ‘“ Stranger, 
they say you've been considerable 
distance into Africa. Might I ask how 
far you went?” 

I replied that I had been toa small 
station about three hundred miles west 
of Khartoum. 

‘Just so,” replied the man. ‘‘ Then 
I calculate that you must have been 
where Arabs are middling thick.” 

I said that certainly I had noticed no 
striking dearth of Arabs. 

‘‘ Well,” continued the newcomer, 
sitting down by my side, ‘‘ I'd like to 
know if you happened to hear anything 
of a tribe of Arabs that ride a new sort 
of animal that can overtake the fastest 
horse, and that are scaring the other 
Arabs out of their boots—I should say 
slippers ?’ 

“Now you mention it,’’ I answered, 
‘‘T have heard some such report, but I 
never paid any attention to it. The 
ignorant Arab 1s always ready to tell 
you of strange and supernatural things 
that have happened in some part of the 
country that is always a long way from 
where you may happen to be.”’ 

‘‘ Stranger,” said the man solemnly, 
‘“‘ don’t you be in any hurry to disbelieve 
things because they sound strange. I 
learned that a good many years ago. 
That yarn about the tribe of Arabs that 
ride a new sort of animal is true, least- 
ways to some extent, though I suppose 
the original facts have been pretty well 
stretched out and embroidered, as you 
might say, by this time. I know all 
about those Arabs, and I’d give con- 
siderable if I could get them before a 
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jury that would lynch them five minutes 
after having found them guilty.” 

‘What are they guilty of?” I 
asked, beginning to take a _ languid 
interest in. the man and his real or 
fancied wrongs. 

‘“Those Arabs,” said the man im- 
pressively, ‘‘are guilty of the worst 
sort of horse-stealing, and that’s a 
crime that we know how to punish out 
in Montana. They robbed me, sir! 
and ruined me financially, and I want 
to find them and set a British regiment 
on them. If you like I’ll tell you all 
about it. We'll have a whiskey and 
soda together, if you'll do me the favour, 
and I’ll tell you how I was done by a 
rascally Sheik and his gang.” 

I acquiesced with some forebodings, 
for I rather dreaded the garrulity of my 
new acquaintance. The whiskies and 
sodas were brought, and after the 
American had swallowed his at a single 
draught he began his story. 

‘There came out to Montana, about 
the time of the Chicago Exposition, a 
genuine Arab from Algiers. He said 
he was a delegate to the Congress of 
Religions, which, as you perhaps re- 
member, was one of the biggest side+ 
shows of the Exposition. Of course he 
was a Mohammedan, for a converted 
Arab wouldn’t have been any sort of 
attraction in the Congress, but when 
he said he had been appointed a delegate 
by the Government of Algiers, he lied, 
as he generally did. The fellow, who 
spoke English like a book, had come 
over to New York to sell lemons, and 
when he heard about the Congress at 
Chicago he went there and passed 
himself off as a delegate, and lived on 
the fat of the land. What brought 
him out to Montana I never knew, 
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THE IDLER 


do more than two miles and a half, or 
three miles an hour, and he shakes the 
man that rides him, whether he is an 
Arab or a human being, pretty well 
into butter-milk. Nosir! The camel 
is a mighty poor apology for an animal, 
and the bcoks that call him the ship of 
the desert never mention that the only 
way in which he resembles a ship is in 
making folks seasick that ride him for 
the first time. 

‘““ Now I was in the bicycle manu- 
facturing business three years before 
I met that scoundrel, Mohammed 
Abdallah, and one day when we were 
talking about camels, and Mohammed 
was agreeing with me that the camel 
was what the good book would calla 
delusion and a snare, it struck me that 
what the Arabs who lived in the desert 
wanted was bicycles. It came to me all 
in a flash that a bicycle made with 
wooden tyres four inches wide would 
skim over the sand as easy as a 
pneumatic-tyred bicycle skims over an 
asphalt race track. Then I thought of 
all the advantages that a bicycle has 
over acamel. It can go without water 
for ever, and it can go without food for 
a similar length of time. Therefore, if 
an Arab rode a bicycle instead of a 
camel he would save the whole of the 
camel’s keep. A _ bicycle could easy 
enough be fitted with a water tank in 
the middle of the diamond frame that 
would carry a couple of gallons of 
water, and one or two of the tubes 
could be made with stop-cocks and 
filled with whiskey enough for a pretty 
long journey. An Arab, so I under- 
stood, never has any clothes but the 
ones he stands in, and his only baggage 
consists of a gun or a spear, and a little 
food. Nowa couple of clamps on the 
front tube of a bicycle could carry a 
gun, and a bi-carrier over the rear 
wheel could carry all the provisions an 
Arab would need for a fortnight, besides 
ammunition for his gun. Then I 
calculated that an Arab who learned 
to manage a bicycle could keep up a 


speed of from twelve to fifteen miles an 
hour for at least twelve hours. He 
could travel, say, one hundred and fifty 
miles a day on his machine instead of 
travelling about thirty on a camel. 
Why, sir, the more I thought of it the 
more I saw that a wide-tyred bicycle 
was just the thing for the Desert of 
Sahara, and that if it could be properly 
introduced it would run out the camel 
in next to no time. 

‘“Do you know what a camel is 
worth down in Arizona? Well, sir, a 
full-grown three-year-old camel will 
fetch 200 dollars* easy. Then, again, 
there are thousands of camels used in 
Australia where their average price is 
seventy-five dollars. Of course it costs 
something to bring camels from Africa 
to America or Australia, but I figured 
out that I could set down camels in 
New York, that I had bought in Algiers, 
at a cost of not more than fifteen dollars 
apiece—that 1s, you understand, if | 
went into the business on a large scale. 
It might cost twenty dollars apiece to 
set down Algerian camels in Australia. 
but it couldn’t very well cost more. 

““Now my scheme was to take wide- 
tyred bicycles from America to Algiers, 
and exchange them with the Arabs for 
camels. Say a machine delivered in 
Algiers cost me altogether fifty dollars, 
which as a matter of fact it wouldn't. 
Suppose that I exchanged it for a camel 
that I could sell in America for 150 
dollars. Deduct fifteen dollars for ex- 
penses connected with getting the 
camel to America and I should still 
make eighty-five dollars clear profit on 
every camel. Suppose, again, that I 
should swap a thousand bicycles for a 
thousand camels. The profit on the 
transaction would be a thousand times 
eighty-fivedollars. That's profitenough 
to satisfy any man who isn’t in the 
Standard Oil business or the tinplate 
industry, and as I hadn't any doubt 
that bicycles properly introduced and 
advertised in all the Sahara newspapers 
would take like wildfire among the 


* An American dollar is equivalent to 4s. 2d 
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Arabs, I calculated that if I carried out 
my scheme I should be a millionaire 
inside of five years. I explained the 
whole scheme to Mohammed, and he 
agreed with me that it was the biggest 
scheme he had ever heard of. The 
man was enthusiastic over it—that is, 
as enthusiastic as an Arab knows how 
to be—and he offered to go to Algiers 
with me—which he said was the best 
place for starting the bicycle trade— 
and do all the interpreting for me, and 
act as a sort of general assistant, pro- 
vided I’d pay his passage and a small 
salary. Of course, when’I had once 
made up my mind to go into the thing 
Iagreed to take Mohammed with me, 
for I couldn’t speak a word of ‘Arabic 
and can't now—except ‘tmshi’ and 
‘ma’fish’ and ‘taty1b, which are all 
the words that a decent white man 
ought to know of any such low- own 
language. 

‘* Well, to make a long story short, I 
mortgaged my farm, and ordered three 
dozen bicycles to be built for me 
according to my pattern. I got them 
a little cheaper than I expected, the 
trade being dull just then, and when I 
landed them at Algiers they stood me 
in about forty-five dollars and forty- 
seven cents* apiece. Besides this, I had 
to pay pretty near two hundred and 
eighty dollars duty on them, and it 
made me begin to doubt whether a 
high tariff is altogether the blessing 
that our folks say it iss Mohammed 
and I went along with the machines, 
and after I bought my railroad tickets 
to Biskara, which is on the edge of the 
desert, I found that I had about seven 
hundred dollars in my pocket, which 
I calculated would be enough to see me 
through in Africa and bring me home 
again. 

“J put up at the hotel in Biskara, 
and Mohammed hustled around to find 
out the best way of getting at the wild 
Arabs of the desert—the sort that I 
wanted to make customers of. He was 
very luckv, as he said, and the third day 


after we arrived he brought me an old 
Sheik who had come in from the desert 
to buy powder and shot, and was, 
according to Mohammed, a likely 
customer for bicycles. The Sheik, of 
course, couldn’t speak anything but his 
own lingo, but Mohammed interpreted, 
and after an hour of conversation, 
mixed up with compliments and 
beautiful sentiments in Arabic, we came 
around to a sort ofagreement. Moham- 
med and I were to go back with the 
Sheik to where his tribe was camped— 
about thirty miles from Biskara—taking 
the bicycles with us. Then the Sheik 
was to learn to ride, and if he approved 
of bicycles asa substitute for camels 
he was to trade his camels for an equal 
number of bicycles. Mohammed said 
that the old man, was a mighty enter- 
prising sort of chap, and was just the 
man to see the advantages of using 
bicycles instead of camels. In Moham- 
med’s opinion—so he said—the trade 
was as good as done, and he recom- 
mended me to engage passage for those 
camels from Algiers to America at once. 

‘* The next morning we started for the 
Sheik’s encampment, each of us riding 
on a camel: the Sheik riding on his 
own camel, and Mohammed and I 
riding on hired brutes. We had three 
more hired camels with us, on which 
we had packed the machines, and a 
young Arab boy picked up in the street 
came along to take care of the camels. 
That ride convinced me more than ever 
that the camel is a first-class blunder. 
Riding a camel is like being at sea in a 
ship that is bucking into a heavy head- 
sea paved with big corduroy logs. The 
camel pitched like a ship, and bumped 
like a wagon without springs on a cor- 
duroy road. I never doubted for a 
minute, after the first half hour of that 
ride, that the Sheik would share my 
opinion about camels the very minute 
that he mastered the bicycle. I began 
calculating again for the five hundredth 
time how much profit I was going to 
make by exchanging thirty-six bicycles 


* An American cent is equivalent to our halfpenny. 
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for thirty-six camels, and if I hadn't been 
pretty seasick and so lame in every joint 
from the jolting of that abominable camel 
I should have felt like singing for joy. 

‘“ Well, we reached the encampment 
about the time that I had made up my 
mind to fall off that camel and curl up 
and die on the sand. All the tribe, 
-men, women, and children, turned out 
to meet us, and I must say for’ them 
that they were considerably more polite 
than the average crowd in an American 
town that welcomes a perfect stranger. 
We had a supper of dates washed down 
with water—for I ought to have said 
that the encampment was in what the 
Arabs call an oasis, which is much the 
same thing as a camp-meeting grove 
among us. The Sheik told his people 
—so Mohammed said—that I was a 
tremendous magician, who had tamed 
a new sort of supernatural beast that 
was worth a hundred times as much as 
a camel, and that when daylight came 
I would trot out the new beasts and 
put them through their paces. Mo- 
hammed and I had a sort of a shelter 
tent to sleep in that belonged to the 
women, and we slept pretty well though 
the tent was crowded, as you might say, 
with Mohammedan fleas, any one which 
could knock out a dozen of our 
American ones. 

“‘ By daylight we were turned out to 
show the bicycles. I mounted mine 
and curveted around the camp, showing 
the Shiek how easy the machine could 
turn sharp corners, and what a pace I 
could get out of it when I put ona 
spurt. The old man looked on and 
nodded, and said ‘ Tasytb,’ and other 
Arabic words that Mohammed told me 
meant ‘ Bully for you,’ and ‘Glory be!’ 
— Mohammed had associated consider- 
ably with Irishmen in Chicago. After 
I had got through with my performance, 
the Sheik and his people examined the 
machine as carefully as a bicycle racer 
who ts selecting a machine with a view 
to breaking the record. It surprised 
me to find how quick they were to 
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understand it, and the way in which it 
was constructed. 

‘The tank for holding water pleased 
them everlastingly, and when I brought 
out my handbag and strapped it on to 
the bi-carrier, and explained that it was 
just the thing for them to carry their 
store clothes and their tooth-powder in, 
they grinned from ear to ear. 

“I spent the best part of the next 
fortnight at the camp teaching the 
Arabs to ride. They took to it like so 
many schoolgirls. I taught the Sheik 
first of all, and took that care of him 
that he never once gota fall. You see 
I knew that if the machine were to 
throw him in the full sight of his people 
it would sort of prejudice him against 
it; while if any of his people fell, he 
would consider that so amusing that it 
would be an additional reason for him 
to like the bicycle. After he had got 
so that he could do his fifteen miles an 
hour easy, and could ride with only one 
hand on the handle bar, I taught the 
rest of the Arabs, with the exception of 
one girl about fourteen years old, who 
rode the machine the first time she 
mounted it, and: never came to any 
grief of consequence except running 
into her mother, and knocking the old 
lady flat. All of the subordinate Arabs 
got a fall or two while learning, but as 
they fell on the sand it didn’t hurt any 
of them. At the end of the fortnight 
they could all ride, and the women 
having been born, as you might say, in 
rationals, rode the men’s machines as 
comfortably as you please. 

.“‘ After the Arabs learned to ride they 
kept making short trips of, say, twenty 
miles out and back over the desert, 
carrying their guns with them and 
making what they called a Zereba when 
they stopped to rest. A zereba is just 
a sort of fortification, made by standing 
the bicycles on their heads in a circle, 
so that any hostile Arabs trying to rush 
the zereba would everlastingly get their 
legs tangled up with the wheels. It 
struck me as a first-rate scheme, and 
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‘‘ This made me pretty mad, for I 
didn’t like the idea of riding alone to 
‘Biskara, even admitting that I could 
find it without Mohammed’s help. I 
was trying to say as much to the Sheik 
when a couple of Arabs, who had come 
up behind me, seized my arms and held 
me as tight as a vice. 

“} tried to kick, and IJ slung all the 
language that came‘into my head at 
them, but it wasn’t of any use. Some 
more Arabs came up, and after they 
had taken away my revolver, they went 
through my pockets and took every 
blessed thing there was in them. Then 
they took off my boots and my coat, 
after which they hinted to me with 
their guns that if I tried to make 
myself unpleasant they would blow my 
brains out. I had sense enough to 
know they had me at their mercy, so I 
sat down on the sand and said nothing. 
The Arabs climbed on their machines— 
the women carrying the small children 
slung on their backs—and then they 
started off at a rattling good pace toward 
the south-east, and in a quarter of an 
hour went out of sight behind a sandhill. 

‘As for me, I started to walk thirty 
miles to Biskara in my stccking-feet, 
and having the good luck to meet a 
caravan that was going that way, after 
I had completely lost myself in the 
desert and was steering straight for the 
Atlantic Ocean, which was about fifteen 
hundred miles away, I reached Biskara 
all right, but in a pretty savage state of 
mind. The first thing I did was to 
inquire for Mohammed, and I found 
that he and the camels hadn’t arrived. 
I spent a week in Biskara waiting for 
him, and then I understood that he had 
stood in with the Sheik, and had carried 
the camels off to some place where I 
would be certain never to find them. 

‘The American Consul paid my 
railroad fare down to Algiers, and from 
there I managed to work my way home, 
landing in New York without a penny 
to my name. I borrowed five dollars 
from a friend to begin the world with 
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again, and in three years I had made 
money enough to be able to come over 
here in search of Mohammed.” 

‘Did you find him ?”’ I asked, as the 
American paused in his narrative. 

“Yes, sir, I did! I ran across him 
in Cairo last month, and I gave him a 
beautiful licking that was worth the 
price of my fare from New York and 
the twenty dollars that they fined me. 
Yes, sir! It was dirt cheap at the price. 
I never asked him for any explanation 
of his conduct, for it wouldn’t have been 
of any use, but I calculate that I ex- 
plained my view of it to him in a way 
that he won’t forget. 

‘‘ That experience cured me of want- 
ing to have any trade dealings with 
Arabs. All the same I believe that the 
bicycle will, sooner or later, supercede 
the camel. Why, sir, at Algiers and 
Biskara I heard over and over again of 
a terrible tribe of Arabs mounted ona 
new and strange animal of a swiftness 
greater than the swiftness of the wind 
—so the Arabs expressed it—that were 
careering over the desert, robbing first 
one tribe and then another, and always 
getting away on their strange animals, 
no matter who might try to pursue 
them. One old Arab told me that the 
so-called new animals were not animals 
at all, but some sort of supernatural 
beasts that he called gins, which struck 
me as a curious name, considering that 
the ignorant fellow had never heard of 
cotton gins or Scheidam schnapps. Of 
course I knew that the tribe he was 
referring to were riding my bicycles, and 
that the machines were demonstrating 
their immense superiority to the camel, 
but for all the inquiries I made I 
couldn’t find out in what part of the 
Sahara to look for them. However, 
I’m bound to find those particular 
Arabs some day, if I have to search all 
Africa for them, and when I do find 
them they'll get a new idea of the re- 
sources of civilization, provided I can 
get five minutes alone with every one 
of them in turn.” 
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THE IDLER 


to have as many acres planted to 
corn oa 


‘*Gosh, 20 acres o’ corn,”’ Mr. Per- 
kins said, incredulonsly. 


‘© We keep 10 cows, and have got a 
dozen steers fat enough to go now. 
How many hogs, I do not know, and 
poultry, father says, more than he 
wants.’ ” 


‘* Hain’t that just like the men,” said 
Mrs. Perkins, ‘‘allers a-flingin’ out 
suthin’ about poultry? But mind ye, 
when it comes to eatin’ of poultry an’ 
aigs—My!” 

‘‘T guess you'll hafter light a light 
‘fore you can read any more,” said Aunt 
Charity, noticing how close her daugh- 
ter’s nose was getting to the sheet of 
foolscap. 


‘“Gol dumb it,” Uncle Peter ex- 
claimed, with increasing profanity, 
““can’t ye gab jest as well wi’out a 
light ?”’ 

‘‘An’ by’m by it'll come daylight 
agin,” Lot Perkins remarked cheerfully, 
and then in surprise as he casually 
scanned the eastern horizon, ‘‘ What 
in time! Why it hain’t a comin’ yet, 
ist?” 

His tone and suddenly alert attitude 
drew the attention of all the company, 
and the gaze of all followed his to a 
faint illumination of the sky behind 
the crest of a ridge half a mile away. 
The lower stars faded in the increasing 
light. The hill crest grew blacker 
against it. Lot Perkins, rising with 
deliberate haste, declared in the drawl 
that no excitement could greatly 
quicken : 





‘“‘ By grab! it’s a haouse afire ! 
the p’int o’ Miller’s! 
an’ come on, men!” 


Jest 
Git some pails 


He took the three steps of the porch 
at one stride, with another surmounted 
the commingled skirts of the two 
matrons, then plunged into the kitchen, 
and swooped up the water-pails in the 


sink, and bringing them forth un- 
emptied, handed one to Jared, as he 
strode beside him toward the gate, 
which closed behind them with a re- 
bounding clang before the rest of the 
company were well afoot. 


‘< Jes’ ’s like ’s not it’s four mild off,” 
said Uncle Peter, standing unmoved 
amid the flutter of womankind. ‘“ You 
can’t never tell how fur fire 1s.” 


“The’s the milk pails on the back 
stoop. I’ll fetch ye one, father,” and 
Aunt Charity waddled through the 
kitchen with a ponderous tread that 
evoked a responsive clatter from stove 
utensils and loosely fitting window 
sashes, and presently returned with a 
pail so scrupulously clean that it cost 
her housewifely soul a pang to devote 
it to such use. 


‘I don’t see what the tarnal haouse 
had to go an’ ketch afire for jest as 
Pheb’ Ann got where it was interestin,’”’ 
said Uncle Peter, as he permitted the 
pail to be slipped upon his arm and 
then took his way down the path 
behind Phebe Ann and followed by the 
others, bemoaning the fire and specu- 
lating concerning the cause. 

“Poor Mis’ Miller! An’ it just 
painted, inside an’ out, last year,” Aunt 
Charity wailed from the depths of her 
fat bosom. 


‘‘ Jest kerlessness, you may depend,”’ 
declared Mrs. Perkins, when Elvira 
wondered in a timid voice “if it ketched 
er was sot.” 


‘* Ashes in a berril er a sto’ pipe in a 
chahmber. It mos’ allers 1s.” 


‘*T du hope it won’t bring on one o’ 
her spells,” Aunt Charity panted, as 
she laboriously climbed the wall 
beyond the road. ‘My sakes! Hain’t 
you spry, you an’ Alviry? Won't you 
jest take a holt o’ this dipper? Ugh! 
My laigs be so short. I thought it 
might come handy to dip up with. 
There, thank goodness, I be over. An’ 
ef your man an’ Jer’d hain’t half way 
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up the hill, an’ Pheb’ Ann most 
ketched up wi’ ’em, an’ father, where's 
he? I du b’lieve he’s tumbled int’ the 
brook! Oh, there heis! My sakes 
alive, how he gains!  It’ll be clean 
burnt aout afor I git where I can see. 
but you needn’t wait for me,’ she 
called after the retreating figures with 
noble unselfishness while her eyes were 
fixed on the brightening sky. 


The toads in the flag-bordered pools 
of the brook ceased their monotonous 
chime as the straggling volunteer fire 
brigade splashed by, Startled birds 
fluttered from the grass before it. The 
cows couched on the dry knolls stopped 
the slow chewing of cuds to stare in 
wonder at the strange nocturnal in- 
vasion till it passed unheeding them, 
and then, with deep drawn sighs of 
satisfaction, they resumed their inter- 
rupted rumination. 

As Lot Perkins and Jared drew near 
the hill crest, followed closely by 
Phebe Ann, sound of lungs and strong 
of limb, there appeared above it a 
broad point of smokeless flame that 
grew and broadened as they climbed, 
growing short of breath at each step 
ofthe steep ascent and almost choked 
by the throbbing of their hearts. When 
they reached the top, it was observed 
by those who followed that they 
stopped and showed no intention of 
going further. Lot sat down upon his 
inverted pail, and Jared placed his ina 
like position for Phebe Ann, and stood 
near her with arms akimbo. 

Uncle Peter’s scant breath was so 
nearly spent that he was glad to sit 
down and wait for those behind him. 

‘Wal, I s’pose by their stoppin’ it’s 
all up,”’ Mrs. Perkins sighed as she and 
Elvira joined him. ‘ I wonder if all the 
buildin’s ketched ?” 

‘‘T don’t s’pose it’s no use a goin’ no 
furder,”” Aunt Charity panted as she 
came up with them; but with the 
funereal habit asserting itself in spite of 
all the weariness, added, ‘‘ Since we’re 


so nigh we might’s well go up an’ view 
th’ remains.”’ 

So they toiled on up the last steep 
slope, each in silent preparation for the 
scene of desolation and ruin which 
awaited them. So they came to the 
hilltop, and saw on the ridge beyond, 
embowered in its abundant fruit trees, 
the unharmed Miller homestead, with- 
out so much as a smoke wreath climb- 
ing from its ample chimney. Thrice 
its breadth above it swam the moon a 
little past its full. Lot Perkins, point- 
ing to it, said laconically: ‘‘ There’s 
your fire!” 

Uncle Peter gazed a moment in 
speechless disgust, and then burst out 
briefly, ‘‘ Dumb the haouse, I wish’t it 
had took afire.” 


-““ Wal,” said Lot, getting to his feet, 
‘sin’ the show’s over, I s’pose we 
might as well go hum the nighest way, 
you an’ I an’ Alviry, Mis’ Perkins! 
Now, don't ye fergit whose wife ye be, 
marm, an’ go to lookin’ back, ’cause 
the cows hain’t ben salted an’ they 
might eat ye.” 


Jared and Phebe Ann lingered last, 
and strolled leisurely far behind the 
others. 

‘“When I fust got aholt o’ that ’ere 
letter I was ’feared you’d got a feller 
’way off some’eres,” said Jared, after 
several attempts to clear his throat. 

‘Why, Jer’d, what’d you care ‘f I 
had?” 

‘IT du care.” 

‘“ No, Jer’d, I hain’t got no feller, fur 
ner near.”’ 

“Say, Phebe Ann,” he said, desper- 
ately, “if you ever do wanter git 
married, you needn’t never go to the 
"Hio tu. Not if you could stand it 
along wi’ me.” 

The love-song of the toads was ring- 
ing again, and the insistent, monoton- 
ous trill was not broken when Jared 
and Phebe Ann came slowly to the 
brookside, whispering infrequent words 
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BEAUTY-SPOTS 


Round about the Boyne Valley 
By John R. Eyre 


A series of articles on some of the fairest tourist haunts. In these pages the fares, distances, and similar particulars 
are not given, but information on these points may be obtained from the traffic manager of any given railway company, 
from any of the great Tourist agencies, such as Gaze, 53, Queen Victoria St., E.C.; or Dr. Lunn, 5, Endslei 4 Gardens, 
Euston, N.W.; or from the Travel Editor of THe Iptzr. Many railway and hotel announcements will be foudd in our 
advertisement pages; also, the conditions upon which questions will be answered by the Travel Editor. 


RALEE is a prosperous little through an historic country, dotted 
T business town well populated here and there with ancient ruins, 
with lively, interesting people, which tell of the warlike times of the 

more familiarly known to the general past, until we reach Adare, where the 
reader of Irish story in song. The Earl of Dunraven, the representative of 
journey to this spot, also to Limerick the old Irish family, O’Quin, of Inchi- 
and Athenry, the former almost classic quin, has his. beautiful seat, Adare 
in its associations, is a very pleasant Manor, a huge structure of Tudor 
one. The railway regulations are well style, standing in a_ richly-wooded 
arranged, both for speed and comfort, demesne of some two thousand acres. 
by the company of the Great Southern We soon’ reach Limerick City, 
and Western lines, and travelling on which, according to some historians, 
this side of the country 1s consequently was founded some time before the 
becoming more and more popular. Christian Era. ‘‘The City of the 
Soon after leaving Tralee we pass Violated Treaty” is historically one 
Ardfert, celebrated for the ruins of its of the most interesting in Ireland. 
ancient cathedral and the remains of Its inhabitants have always been famed 
a Franciscan monastery, which are _ for the manner they defended its walls 
well preserved, owing to the care in olden times. In 1651 it stood a 
bestowed upon them by Mr. Talbot siege of six months; and again, in 1691, 
Crosbie, in whose demesne they are King William, flushed with his suc- 
situated. cesses in the North of Ireland, marched 
This gentleman is world-famed for the main body of his army upon it, 
his cattle breeding, and breeders from fully expecting to conquer it without 
all parts of the country, as well as_ difficulty. He was, however, mis- 
from the Continent and South America, _ taken, for the garrison, under Sarsfield, 
have attended his Spring sales, which Earl of Lucan, made one of the most 
have realised the highest prices heroic and gallant defences recorded in 
obtained in the three kingdoms. Nor history. Although the king several 
is it surprising, for he has paid enor- times stormed the city, supported by 
mous sums for beasts, notably 260 500 grenadiers and 10,000 men, at that 
guineas for ‘‘ Ruby Marchioness,” a time considered the finest troops in 
heifer calf six months old; 1,000 Europe, and in spite of a huge breach 
guineas for ‘‘ Vesper Star”; and 805 being made in the walls, through which 
guineas for ‘‘ Foreign Queen.” the troops were entering, Sarsfield 
Passing Listowel, noted for its rallied his men and finally repulsed the 
Lartigue railway, a strangely con- invaders. It was in this siege that 
structed line of French origin, we spin. the Limerick women immortalised 
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arm to pay! Out of my house—my 
sight—my hearing—! Punk! Pah! 
what a name! Ye fishes! what a 
name ! 

‘‘Punk is my name, and Punk my 
nature, too,” replied the tiny man, with 
dignity. ‘‘And, being Punkish, I’ve a 
thing to say, just one small thing, a 
merest hinted word to drop into your 
ears ere I depart. 

“Aha! If I could tell you all I know 
—or half—or only just so much as 
every villager knows, then would you 
know a thing or two would cause your 
lank and oily hair to stand on end; 
your eyes to roll around; your number- 
ten-sized, nine-and-sixpenny boots to 
knock their toes together by reason of 
the violent agitation of the feet within. 
But I would spare you this for fair 
Mercuria’s sake.—(Blush not, dear lady! 
Blushes do not suit the special tint and 
colour of your brilliant hair.) What I 
have to say—That is—That secret 
that’s locked up in me, pent up and 
prisoned in this breast of mine—this 
bosom true—faithful and true to its 
own, own, ownest.—Ah, me !— 
Mercuria ! . 

The small, red, five-foot-nought was 
overcome. 

“Punk!” said the Vicar, sternly, 
“off you go!” 

“Not till you’ve had my warning! 





Madam! Sir! 

‘* BEWARE ! ! 

‘‘There’s danger from within, and 
danger from without. There’s that 
within has will to work you harm. 
There’s that without has power to work 
you ill. There’s Something coming 
with the coming night; Something 
that’s shadowy, dim, long-armed, long- 
legged, that squirms, and writhes, and 
twists, and turns, and creeps, and hides, 
and pounces out. ... Yah-h-h!!... 
Nay, look not so affrighted! Nay, 
Mercuria, dear, it is not yet arrived. 
Nay! Nay! Not yet! ’Tis only on 
the way as yet; but ere to-morrow’s 
sun shall raise his head above yon 
sombre, billowing ocean wide, that 
Thing whereof I speak, that silent 
Thing, that speechless, voiceless 
Mystery I warn ye of, shall surely be 
upon ye. All the country round, all 
living souls save you two only, are 
aware of it. All wait in fear and dread- 
ful expectation. And yet, ’tis you alone 
should tremble. You only has It power 
to ill. Haste! Haste! Misguided 
ones! Fond, foolish folk, buck up! 
Hide while ye have the chance! Run! 
Run! See how the twilight deepens! 
How night falls apace—Aha! Too 
late! Too late! See there—It comes! 
It comes !—There, on the wild sea- 
shore " 


[Before the avalanche of soul-stirring, blood-curdling chapters which pile in upon the Prize 
Story Epitor, the Staff of this Magazine falls back dismayed. The chapter given comes most within the 
limits of mortal comprehension, and is therefore published. We are not responsible. The page belongs 
to the public, and the best contribution takes the prize, but horror sits enthroned upon the fair young 


brow of him who for his sins must read and decide. 


What awful result may follow if no relief comes, 


we cannot tell, but it is still hoped that help may arrive before the health officer or the society for the 


prevention of cruelty takes possession of our young friend. 
Contributions for the September issue should be in before August 15th. 


found in the July number. 


The rules, list of prizes, etc., will be 


The prizes this month are given to W. Hickes, Rockland, Arundel Road, Weston-super-Mare, for 
the story, and to Mr. E. F. Corbett Fortescue, Templemore, Ireland, for the illustration.— Eprror. ] 
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Long-Distance Balloon Racing 


FROM FRANCE TO RUSSIA IN THIRTY-SIX HOURS 


By Walter Wellman 
Author of “Sledging towards the Pole,” “Whe Race for the North Pole,” ete. 


NE or two men in a small wicker 
() basket, surrounded by air and 
darkness, hearing nothing, see- 

ing nothing, touching nothing but one 
another or objects within arm’s reach, 
yet flying through space at a speed of 
thirty or forty miles an hour in a rdce 
against time and rivals—this is the 
latest form of sport to catch the fancy 
and engross the energies of aristocratic 
Parisians. About ballooning under 
any circumstances cling keen, even if 
not wholly explicable, fascinations ; 
perhaps it’s the danger; possibly the 
novel sensation of being suspended 
between the heavens and the earth; or 
it may be the very uncertainty of fate 
and, destination, the royal game of 
hazard played with all the elements. 
But ballooning of the old and simple 
sort is tame and dull enough compared 
with the modern development of the 
art, balloon-racing ; for here one enters 
the lists not against blind chance alone, 
but against competitors of one’s own 
kind and method. There is not only 
fate to cheat, but rivals to outdo; skill 
may count for more than luck; a bold 
stroke by a bold man may change 
defeat into victory. Instead of mere 
aimless wandering in space there is a 
goal to be striven for—a trophy to be 
won. Honours are to be earned; 
columns after columns are to be written 
in the newspapers, and one’s name is 
to be passed from table to table and 
from tongue to tongue, along all the 
boulevards. Therefore, it is not at all 
surprising that the sport of balloon- 
racing has captivated 
imagination; nor is one amazed to 
learn that the Paris Exposition of 1900 


the Parisian 


had its balloon-coursing tournament, 
with elaborate preparations, many com- 
petitors, great excitement, and most 
interesting results. 

Early in October, 1900, all Europe 
was startled upon seeing mysterious 
objects floating through the air, far 
above the surface of the earth. Many 
nearly round, dark-coloured bodies 
with dangling tails were seen riding 
upon the winds. Almost every country 
of central Europe beheld these strange ~ 
visitors. Agitated peasants either 
chased the mysterious and suspicious 
objects with guns and other weapons, 
or superstitiously retired to places of 
supposed safety in cellars or underneath 
hay-ricks. A few, panic-stricken, be- 
sought the gods and the priests to 
avert the threatened danger from the 
sky. Fussy and self-important con- 
stabulary persons of many countries 
made more or less calm and coherent 
reports to their official superiors, with 
hints now and then of a new and most 
dangerous sort of smuggling, or of 
attack by some unknown foe who had 
chosen the aerial route for his engines 
of war. Wise people wondered if all 
the world had suddenly gone mad over 
ballooning. 

During the afternoon of Monday, the 
first day of October, the inhabitants of 
the little Russian-Polish town of 
Brzeseknyswski, near Wloclaweck, in a 
circle of Warsaw, saw floating over 
their heads a_ spherical monster 
dragging a long tail of rope and 
obviously ridden and controlled by a 
man. It struck the earth ina ploughed 
field just outside the village. The chief 
men of Brzeseknyswski, calming the 
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ignorant with a brief discourse on 
ballooning, hastened to the aid of the 
aérial traveller. Having rescued him 
from the dangers of his situation, of 
course their next move was to haul 
him before the local magistrate to give 
an account of himself and show his 
passports. The stranger was the 
young Comte de la Vaulx, and in his 
balloon, the Centaure, he had made 
the first voyage from France to Russia 
known to the annals of aeronautics. 

The morning of October roth, 
Russian guards on the frontier of 
Poland and Silesia fired at a similar 
spherical monster, which they imagined 
to be carrying contraband. This 
proved to be the Saint Louis, captained 
by another young Paris sportsman, M. 
Jacques Balsan, and accompanied, as 
guide, philosopher, and friend, by M. 
Louis Godard, a well-known balloon 
constructor, and probably the most 
experienced professional aeronaut in 
the world. They landed near Opoczno, 
where the parish priest, Father Eugene 
Wojciechowski, gave them protection 
and made them feel quite at ease by 
snapping his American-made camera at 
them. 

It never rains balloons but it pours. 
That same afternoon a third French 
aerlal traveller, fresh from Paris, fell 
upon the territory of the Czar. This 
was the Centaure again, with the same 
Comte de la Vaulx, who had made his 
way from Poland back to Paris and 
started the second time on a voyage to 
the eastward. On this occasion, after 
spending thirty-five hours and forty-five 
minutes in the air and travelling a dis- 
tance of 1,925 kilometres from Paris— 
1,193 miles—he came to earth at 
Korostycheff, in the province of Rico, 
capital of little Russia, breaking all 
records, professional and amateur, for 
duration and length of voyage. 

During the same ten days a veritable 
flock of French balloons were signalled 
from all parts of Europe. Aerial 
travellers had come to earth in North 
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Brabant, in Westphalia, in Schleswig- 
Holstein, on the edge of the Baltic, in 
East Prussia, in West Prussia, in 
Bavaria, in the Swiss canton of Schaff- 
hausen, in Saxony, and at Schimnitz 
near Frankfort-on-the-Oder. From all 
parts of the continent the telegraph 
flashed to Paris the news of these 
descents. From Paris was wired back 
the explanation that the great long- 
distance balloon races of the Exposition 
had been run and won. 

In balloon-racing it is at the start 
alone that gay crowds of spectators and 
friends of the contestants havea chance 
to show, by their presence, their interest 
or enthusiasm. Noone knows when or 
where the finish is to be, and usually 
awkward squads of poor puzzled 
peasants are the only persons besides 
the aeronauts themselves privileged to 
be in at the death of the huge inflated 
racers. But Paris did not fail to make 
the most of the start in the great 
Exposition contests. September 30th 
was the first of the gala days for which 
all the aeronautic enthusiasts had been 
waiting. It was to be the climax of a 
long series of preparations and expecta- 
tions. After innumerable disputes 
between the Aero-Club of Paris, repre- 
senting the amateur and aristocratic 
balloonists, and the Observatory of 
Meudon, speaking for the milita 
aeronauts; after much talk of handi- 
capping and the actual running of a few 
handicapped balloon races; after an 
apparently interminable discussion over 
details, with the newspapers, the 
Government, the sporting clubs, and 
the officials of the Exposition taking a 
hand, an organisation had been per- 
The Exposition placed the 
racing in charge of the Concours Inter- 
nationaux of Physical Exercises and 
Sports. A special consulting com- 
mittee mulled over the rules, and finally 
produced a book of 58 pages containing 
the most minute regulations. During 
the summer, various races took place 
between balloons of nearly equal 
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satisfy his ambition. But as he rose 
in the air, cap in hand, bowing to the 
multitude, one of his friends, in a burst 
of prophetic inspiration, saluted him 
with the cry: ‘‘ Vive la Russie!” 

The ‘‘Centaure” seems to have 
been predestined to great things. In 
its first flight, June, 1899, it had won 
the cup of the Aero-Club. In its next 
ascent it reached the shores of the 
foggy Atlantic, 241 miles from Paris, 
in twelve hours. Three months later, 
the record for distance having been 
brought up to 388 miles, the ‘‘Cen- 
taure””’ made a sensational tour to the 
shores of the Baltic Sea. A little later 
it established a new record by soaring 
so far as Sweden, 824 miles from the 
French capital. 

‘‘Here is a veteran of more than 
thirty ascents during the last year and 
a half,” said an expert as the ‘‘ Cen- 
taure”’ rose in the air—‘a fatigued 
and well-worn veteran which has been 
ripped open in many a landing, covered 
with wounds hastily patched up, made 
heavy by successive revarnishings and 
repairs ; it is a balloon of medium size, 
having a disposable ballast of only 
1,760 pounds; it is a cheap construc- 
tion, too, a simple cotton affair that 
cost scarcely more than the price of a 
voiturette, and yet it goes farther, 
quicker, and more certainly than its 
more costly rivals. Why? I do not 
know. Born under a lucky star, I 
suppose. But what a delightful way of 
travelling! In a day and a half by 
balloon we cover a distance which it 
takes nearly a week to return from by 
train, with all the jolting, the cinders, 
the frontiers, the bad meals, the cus- 
toms annoyances. Ah, there is nothing 
like ballooning! ” 

The ‘‘Saint Louis” was the fifth 
starter. A giant among balloons, 
having 3,000 metres cube, great things 
were expected of it. Her captain, M. 
Jacques Balsan, had so much confi- 
dence in the endurance of his steed 
that he carried two passengers with 
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him. Balsan is another of the gilded 
youth of Paris who have taken to 
aeronautics most. seriously. Amid 
volley after volley of cheers from the 
patient throng, the others rose, enjoyed 
their brief moment of concentrated 
admiration, and disappeared — M. 
Juchmes and two companions in the 
‘‘ Touring-Club,” the Comte de Cas- 
tellon de Saint Victor alone in his 
‘Orient,’ M. Blanchet in the ‘“ Alli- 
ance,’ the Comte de la Valette in the 
“Reve,” M. Hervieu with the ‘ Nim- 
bus,” Justin Balson in the ‘‘ Zephyr,” 
and, finally, M. Pietri in the ‘‘ Aero- 
nautic-Club.”” The departure of so 
many aerial travellers made a spectacle 
for all Paris and its environs. The 
peasants round about did not do much 
work that afternoon. In the evening 
all Paris talked of nothing but balloon- 
ing. 

Next afternoon the telegrams began 
coming in, and a great crowd of 
enthusiasts met at the Aero-Club to 
hear the news. Of course, the losers 
were heard from first. Valette had 
gone no farther than Holland. Pietri 
got outside of France. 
Blanchet had come down in Holland, 
after much rough dragging in the mud. 
Juchmes had descended in West- 
phalia. Balsan had travelled but a 
short distance from Paris. Vernanchet 
broke all records for shortness of time 
and distance. The civil employés from 
Meudon did not think it worth while to 
wire from Havre. 

There now remained to be heard 
from the four most serious competitors, 
of whom records were expected. When 
a telegram was received from Castillon 
de Saint Victor, at Cordof, in Schles- 
wig-Holstein, on the edge of the Baltic, 
his friends hastened to the maps. The 
distance, 496 miles, and the time, 
fourteen hours, put him out of the 
running. M. Faure telegraphed from 
Mamlitz, in Posen, eastern Prussia, 
733 miles away. He had not broken 
the record, either for time or distance. 
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his return to Paris a few days later, 
‘‘as I had on hand more than 200 
pounds of ballast. But I was afraid of 
getting so far into the interior of 
Russia, away from the railways and 
telegraphs, that I could not get back in 
time for the next race. So I decided 
to land. It was well I did. Though 
they had the telegraph at hand they 
kept me in gaol for twenty-four hours 
till my case could be officially invest- 
gated.” 

‘“Was your captivity a great hard- 
ship?’”’ 

“Yes; the Russian officers _per- 
secuted me by the opening of so many 
bottles of French champagne that I 
was in great distress. The Russians 
appear to have a taste for magnums ; 
and then they were so eager for news 
from the Bois de Boulogne and the 
Café de Paris!” 

The air-line from France to Russia 
was now so popular that, as we had 
expected, every one of the six starters 
in the final long-distance races of 
October gth privately told his friends 
they might expect a telegram from him, 
dated St. Petersburg, two or three 
days later. By this time all Paris was 
crazy over ballooning, and a vast 
throng of people assembled to witness 
the final races. There were plenty of 
starters, and as one balloon after 
another rose in the air there was great 
excitement upon Vincennes Field. 
Jacques Faure led off in his ‘‘Aero-Club”’ 
about five o’clock. ©He ascended 
slowly, drifted to the north, and then 
threw out a bag of ballast, and shot up 
to a great height, where he caught a 
fair wind which bore him directly east- 
ward. ‘‘ To Russia again!” cried the 
people. M. Balson, in the giant ‘‘ Saint 
Louis,” and accompanied by M. Louis 
Godard, was second. Profiting by the 
example of their predecessor, they 
threw out ballast, caught the upper 
current, and were soon off toward 
Asia. All the other competitors fol- 
lowed the same method—M. Hervieu 


in the ‘‘Nimbus ” ; Comte dela Vaulkx, 
accompanied by de Castillon, in the 
now famous ‘“‘ Centaure”’; M. Maison, 
with Mme. Maison, in the ‘‘ Lorraine,” 
and M. Juchmes, in the ‘“ Touring 
Club.” These were the most daring 
aeronauts in France, and this was to 
be a supreme test of their skill and 
resourcefulness. Each contestant had 
prepared fora long voyage, and some 
of them dreamed even of crossing the 
Volga. The Comte dela Vaulx alone 
had attempted to fill his balloon with 
hydrogen, notwithstanding the expense. 
With a fair quantity of hydrogen the 
ascensional force of a balloon is equal 
to about one kilo (two and two-tenths 
pounds) for each cubic metre of its 
contents; while with common illu- 
minating gas the buoyancy is_ only 
about half as great. But on this occa- 
sion the improvised hydrogen generator 
set up in the Park did not work at all 
well, and the captain of the ‘‘ Cen- 
taure’’ was compelled, after some hours 
of endeavour, to fill his ship with the 
lighter gas, to shut off the generator 
and have recourse to the mains of the 
gas company. Of course, these great 
balloon races were carefully watched 
by many Parisian journalists, and this 
day special provision for the chroniclers 
of the press had been made by the 
Aero-Club. Three ballons caboteurs 
(‘‘coasters” held captive by stout 
ropes) were at their disposal, and in 
them the correspondents and reporters 
were able to make their observations 
and notes upon the beginning of the 
race while gallantly bobbing about, 
far above the heads of ordinary 
spectators. 

Next day the telegrams began coming 
in. It was at once seen that every one 
of the competitors must have made an 
unusual voyage. When it was learned 
that M. Balsan had descended at 
Opotchka, in Russia, and that the 
Comte de la Vaulx had, for the second 
time within a fortnight, fallen in the 
Czar’s domain, great was the joy 
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Upon his return from Russia, a few 
days later, the Comte de la Vaulx was 
the hero of Paris. He had broken all 
records for distance travelled and dura- 
tion of voyage—glory enough for any 
Frenchman in this ballooning age. In 
a little less than a day and a half his 
air-ship had carried him well-nigh 
across Europe, at an average speed of 
thirty-three and one-third miles per 
hour. It was a great achievement—a 
striking demonstration of the possibili- 
ties of ballooning. When poor Andrée 
started upon his aerial flight from 
Dane’s Island, Spitzbergen, in quest 
of the North Pole, he had but 800 
miles to go, and believed his great 
balloon could remain in the air from 
ten to fifteen days. In thirty-six hours 
this Parisian aeronaut, with a much 
smaller aerostat, but favoured by fair 
winds, had compassed a distance equal 
to that from Spitzbergen to the Pole 
and half-way back again. If Andrée 
had only had such a fair wind! And 
is there anything unreasonable in the 
hope of the Parisian enthusiasts 
that some day there will be great 
international balloon races, with Chicago 
as the starting-point and Paris for the 
goal ? 

Although the rules permitted free 
ballooning and use of such devices as 
the contestants wished to employ, the 
enterprise of the victor in_ using 
hydrogen gas had its critics among the 
friends of the loser. ‘‘ The Comte de 
la Vaulx filled the ‘Centaure’ with 
pure hydrogen and a small proportion 
of illuminating gas,” said M. Godard, 
‘‘and thereby gained a great advantage 
over us. It was a happy inspiration of 
his to secure the victory before start- 
ing. By using hydrogen, his balloon 
of 1,650 metres cube capacity was 
given an ascensional force of nearly 
1,700 kilograms. The weight of the 
travellers and their materials repre- 
sented 580 kilos, leaving 1,180 kilos of 
disposable ballast. Now compare this 
with the ‘ Saint Louis.’ True, it is a 


very large balloon, measuring 3,000 
metres cube; but the best we could do 
with illuminating gas was to get an 
ascensional force of 2,100 kilos. De- 
ducting the weight of the travellers and 
their materials, g80 kilos, we could 
carry, as you see, only 1,120 kilos of 
disposable ballast, or about the same 
as our competitor, notwithstanding the 
enormous difference in the size of the 
two balloons. Let me explain to you 
how great a disadvantage this was to 
us. The relative amount of disposable 
ballast is the life of the balloon in a 
long-distance race. Dilatation and 
condensation are constantly going on 
through atmospheric changes, and the 
function of the ballast is to overcome 
these and keep the balloon as nearly as 
possible upon a horizontal course. 
Both dilatation and condensation have 
more effect upon a large balloon than 
upon a smaller one, and therefore the 
dilatations caused us to sacrifice more 
gas, while the condensations compelled 
us to throw overboard more ballast. 
But I do not wish to detract at all from 
the merits of M. de la Vaulx!”’ 

M. Godard gave a most graphic 
narrative of this extraordinary race 
through the air over most of the main- 
land of Europe. 

“During the night we were busy 
trying to keep our equilibrium, going 
neither too high nor too low, and 
wondering where our rivals were. At 
seven o’clock next morning we were 
over Coblentz, and had already made 
500 kilometres. At eight o’clock the 
influence of the bright morning sun 
upon the volume of gas in our big 
balloon carried us very quickly to a 
height of over 4,000 metres. A few 
seconds later we were delighted to 
sight the ‘ Centaure’ but a little ahead 
of us, and running in a course parallel 
to ours. This was a race, indeed. All 
day we were able to travel together, 
each of us undergoing, in proportion to 
our volume of gas, the alternations of 
dilatation and condensation. Little 
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clouds, masking the sun, instantly 
reduced the volume of our spheres and 
compelled us to throw over ballast. 
When the sun came out again it 
warmed the great balls of gas, and so 
added to the volume by dilatation that 
several times we were compelled to let 
out gas in order to escape rising to a 
dangerous altitude. Late in the after- 
noon both balloons had risen to between 
6,000 and 7,000 metres, which was 
quite as high as any of us cared to go. 
Before we descended to a lower level 
we saw the ‘ Centaure’ far below us, 
manipulating its guide-rope along the 
surface of the earth. Suddenly our 
rival shot up rapidly, and we saw no 
more of him. We were now in the 
neighbourhood of Breslau or Posen, 
and we were made very sad by the 
disappearance of our ballast, of which 
only about ninety kilos remained. 
Night was coming again, but we were 
determined to stay afloat as long as 
possible. As we passed over the 
German-Russian frontier four shots 
were fired at us, probably by customs 
inspectors who thought we might be 
smuggling. We heard the whistle of 
the bullets, but, fortunately, the 
‘Saint Louis’ was not hit. Just 
before dark we were making splendid 
speed ; our instruments showed seventy 
kilometres per hour, due east. We 
sighed for more ballast. But now, 
behind us, we could see a tempest 
forming, with lightning and thunder. 
We had only 30 kilos of ballast left, 
and if the rain should overtake us our 
balloon would absorb thrice that weight 
-of water, and we should be carried 
down to earth whether we wished or 
not, and probably in the most awkward 
of spots. We had no desire to descend 
in a forest, and so we began spying out, 
as best we could in the thick of the 
storm, a clear space in which to alight. 
One appeared just behind a forest. M. 
Balsan pulled the valve rope, and, 
despite the violence of the wind, the 
‘Saint Louis” came to the ground 


gently and with only five metres of 
dragging. Some peasants came run- 
ning up, and one of them we sent for 
a waggon, while the others aided us to 
empty the balloon of the remaining gas 
—only 1,300 or 1,400 metres cube were 
left out of the 3,000 with which we had 
started—and by midnight we had 
arrived at a village. We were given 
milk and black bread to eat, and a hay- 
loft to sleep in. Next morning, early, 
a good-natured gendarme roused us with 
the explanation that, as we had no 
passports, he was compelled to escort 
us to the police authorities at a nearby 
town. The police, amiable but firm, 
declined to let us go without orders 
from their superiors, and it was nine 
o’clock that night before the telegraph 
brought permission for us to return to 
Paris.” 

Even more interesting is the story 
which the winner has to tell. Much of 
the narrative is found in the log-book 
of the ‘*Centaure”—and quite a 
novelty is the log of this ship sailing 
within and above the clouds. In it the 
skipper confesses that his craft was 
filled with 1,400 metres of hydrogen 
and only 200 metres of illuminating 
gas. At the start it lifted a total 
weight of 1,485 kilogrammes thus 
apportioned: Weight of balloon, car, 
and appurtenances, 540 kilos; _pas- 
sengers’ weight 145 kilos; weight of 
instruments and oxygen tubes (the 
latter for respiration of the travellers at 
great altitudes), 40 kilos; sand ballast, 
775 kilos; ballast in provisions, 25 
kilos. At 7.20 p.m. the log contains 
this entry: ‘‘ Fine night—used sixth 
sack of ballast.’ At 8.20: ‘1,500 
metres altitude; course EK. N. E. We 
are above the fog.” At 8.30: ‘‘ We 
have finished dinner. A balloon is fol- 
lowing us.” At g.10: ‘£1,600 metres; 
good equilibrium. Over large city.” 
At midnight: ‘“ Passed to south of 
Ponds of Bairon.” At 12.10 a.m.: 
‘‘ Traversing the Ardennes Canal.” At 
1.40: ‘‘ Little inhabited country.” At 
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2.15: ‘The fog mist forming rapidly, 
we, mounting with it, see the earth no 
more.” At 3.20: ‘‘ Thick mist all 
around us. Used eighth sack.” 

The story told by the ‘‘ Centaure’s”’ 
log-book throughout that journey con- 
tinues: to be absorbingly interesting. 
After day had fully come, a note says: 


‘We are in a mountainous country, 


Bavaria, without doubt ?”’ The entry 
ends with a mark of interrogation, 
nevertheless. ‘‘ This,” said De la 
Vaulx, descanting upon the joys of 
ballooning, ‘‘ is the charm of the whole 
thing. The balloonist becomes an 
explorer. Say you are a young man 
who would like to roam a little; you 
want adventures; you want to pene- 
trate the unknown. But you are tied 
down at home by family, business, 
what-not. Well, you take to balloon. 
ing. At noon you have luncheon with 
your family. At two o'clock you 
ascend. Fifteen minutes later you are 
no longer a commonplace denizen of 
the easy-going town—you are an adven- 
turer into the unknown, an explorer as 
surely as any who melt in Africa or 
freeze in the Arctic. You do not know 
any too well where you are at any given 
moment, and as for knowing where you 
are going or when you are to get there, 
why, that is all a guess. See how 
amusing it may be! It is principally 
chance and the winds. Yet you have 
something to say about it, too—some- 
thing depends upon you, your skill, 
your nerve, your wisdom, your experi- 
ence. You must choose where to seek 
your equilibrium, whether to accept 
this current or that, whether to scud 
low or mount high, whether to mount 
above the clouds and suffer with the 
cold and be compelled to breathe 
oxygen from your tubes, or to cling by 
your guide-rope to the earth. Then, 
when you decide to come down, it is 
really jolly to speculate upon what 
country it may chance to be, what 
language the people speak there, and 
how they will receive you. There is 
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also a bit of curiosity as to what sort of 
pranks the wind may play with you 
when you first touch the earth, whether 
they will suffer you to drop gently upon 
her bosom, or angrily drag you along 
from bush to stone, and from stone to 
forest, fence, field, barn, or church. 
Ah, there is nothing like the zest that 
comes of this uncertainty! No pre- 
arranged, cut-and-dried trip on land or 
water can compare with it for pure 
pleasure.” 

This mad race through the clouds 
continued all day. The two ships of 
the air were flying, neck-and-neck, over 
Southern Germany and Bohemia. In 
the early morning the rivals began a 
series of competitive manceuvres—the 
yachtsmanship of the atmospheric 
ocean. When the ‘“ Centaure’”’ threw 
out ballast and rose above the mist- 
clouds the “Saint-Louis” followed 
suit. When the ‘‘Centaure” let out a 
little gas and descended nearer earth, 
the ‘Saint Louis” lost no time in 
executing a similar movement. So near 
together were the racers at one 
moment, that De la Vaulx and Godard 


were able to make out the identity of 


their competitor. At nine o’clock thev 
passed over a large city, but they could 
not guess its name. In an hour they 
passed another town, also a wide river, 
and still they did not know where thev 
were. ‘‘ Balsan is always mounting,” 
says the ‘‘ Centaure’s””’ log-book obser- 
vations; ‘‘ he has passed in front of us, 
and is working more towards the south. 
This continual mounting,” it is 
recorded in a vein of satisfaction. 
“will doubtless shorten his trip.” At 
two o'clock in the afternoon the sun 
was clouded over, and the balloon 
suffered such a great condensation that 
they were compelled to throw out 
several sacks of ballast, and even at 
that fell near enough the earth 
to have a good view of a large 
city, which they thought was Posen. 
‘*Our rival has also descended from 
the high altitudes,” says the log, “and 
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some time during the gale of that 
second night out. Yet we felt no 
wind, no jarring, no motion, nothing! 
It is one of the peculiarities of travel 
by balloon that you do not feel any- 
thing; all is still with you, no matter 
how fast you may be going. You see, 
you are riding with the wind; you 
move as fast as it moves; you are part 
and parcel of it, whether you wish to 
be or not. It takes you in its embrace 
so firmly, yet so softly, you do not 
know it is there. You may be in the 
teeth of a hurricane, but you never 
know it; all is calm and placid with 
you. If there is light, and you are not 
above dense clouds, of course you can 
see the earth and discern how fast you 
are flying. You note how quickly you 
pass over a field, a forest, a village, a 
city. 

“But at night, when sailing far 
above a sparsely-inhabited region, you 
seem to be a part not onty of the wind, 
but of the darkness; you are without 
sensation, life, motion, noise, anything; 
blackness, stillness everywhere—above 
you, below you, all round you. One 
wonders if he has not ceased to be a 
human being and shrunk to a molecule 
of black; one feels how infinitesimal 
he is in the scheme of the physical and 
universe—a silent mite floating through 
a world of dark that is without shape, 
substance, contrast, form, sound, any- 
thing. ‘And the earth was void.’ One 
falls to thinking that perhaps he has 
- shaken off the material world and all 
its belongings, has ceased to be physical 
and become ethereal; then we rouse 
from this with a feeling of exhultation 
because man’s ingenuity has_ thus 
enabled him to triumph over nature, 
to penetrate her mysteries, to ride 
straight through them, to soar in space 
like the gods. One cries out for joy, 
and his voice is a roar which startles 
him; the popping of a champagne 
cork 1s like a cannon-shot. 

“By this time, perhaps, we have 
floated over the forest, past the still 


wilds, and have reached the zone of 
habitation again. Sounds come from 
the earth below, sounds which we 
know are made by men or his works, 
and we are glad; these proofs that we 
are still in the neighbourhood of the 
orb to which we belong, and that we 
are not drifting off into space and 
approaching the stars, are welcomed 
with a satisfaction which Would seem 
childish were it not so real. No matter 
how high we are, the noises of the 
earth come up to us—if only there are 
noises to come. There is no solitude 
like that of a flight over a country 
which sends no greeting, no sounds of 
man or beast or anything earthly. 
Even at great altitudes the earth’s 
sound-waves reach our ears. They 
come, too, with strange vividness. At 
5,000 metres we are three miles high ; 
yet the bleating of a lamb, the lowing 
of a cow, we hear as distinctly as 1f we 
were in the farm-yard itself. The 
crowing of a cock two-and-half miles 
below wakened me from a doze in the 
early morning. The whistle of a loco- 
motive is like the shriek of a fiend. 
We hear the market wagons rumbling 
along the roads before the break of day; 
we can even distinguish the hum of the 
voices of their drivers. 

‘Then there are the lights. At 
night we see a luminous point far 
ahead. As we rapidly approach it 
slowly expands; instead of one blaze, 
there are innumerable bright spots. In 
the centre, usually, there is a brilliant 
cluster, and from it run clearly-defined 
radial lines of dots of light. We know 
all this to be a city—a city with a 
market-place or plaza, and boulevards 
or avenues running thence in all direc- 
tions. Our ears catch the hum of the 
streets—for a city is never still—of the 
engines, the factories, the stray carts 
and human footfalls upon the pave- 
ments. For a brief moment or two we 
are poised directly above the town; we 
can trace out its topography by the 
lines of shimmering lights. Sometimes 
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have steady practice—make an ascent 
once a month, at least. A balloon is 
like a horse—yes, just like a horse. If 
you ride him every day, if you study 
his temper, his moods, his peculiarities, 


you have him under your hand. You 


tame and train him till he responds to 
your will. You must not strike or spur 
him mal apropos or he breaks and runs 
away; you must not pull him up too 
short or he bolts. That is to say, you 
must not throw ballast in too great 
quantity or at the wrong moment— 
ballast is the spur which you apply to 
your aerial steed. Nor must you let 
out too much gas at once, for that is 
the bit you have in his mouth. Do 
you know how we throw out ballast ? 
No, not by the sackful; it is only the 
tyro who does that. We use a half- 
pint dipper, and one dipper of sand 


will often check the downward course 
of our steed and put him straight on 
the horizontal track which we are 
always striving to keep him to.” 

‘‘ And letting out gas ?” 

‘Letting out gas is like taking the 
life, the ‘bottom’ out of your horse. 
You must watch it, treasure it every 
moment of your voyage. Of course, 
you must let out a little gas if you are 
rising too high and in danger of going 
exploring among other worlds than 
ours; but the aeronaut who goes into 
a funk when he sees the tree-tops or 
the roofs of the houses unpleasantly near 
him, and excitedly throws out a sackful 
of sand, must, a little later, sacrifice 
more gas, because he has spurred his 
charger too high. It all comes back 
to the management of the ballast—and 
to sang froid, always sang froid !”’ 
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Religion By Paul Kester 


(UREEDS change, 


All outward forms 


Recast themselves. 


Sacred groves, temples, and churches 
Rise and rot and fall. 


Races and nations 


And the various tongues of men 
Come and go and are 
Recorded, numbered, 

And forgotten in the repetition 


And the drift 
Of many ages. 


t 


All outward circumstances 


May be different, 


But there lives no man— 


Nor ever lived one— 


Who, in the silence of his heart 


Feeling his need, 
Has not cried out, 


Shaping some prayer 
To the unchanging God. 
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them a-plenty. Whether the. English 
or the French gain the upper hand at 
Fashoda or Khartoum or in Abyssinia 
is all one to me. My business is to 
keep the paddle wheels turning, and to 
enjoy myself shooting as many hippos, 
elephants, and hostile savages as may 
chance to cross my path. 

We outfitted at Brazzaville. It was 
there that I had pieced up the old 
engine and installed it in the hot hold 
of the little river-boat. If you will 
look at the map you will see that 
Brazzaville lies near the equator, not 
far from the mouth of the Congo. It 
is the gateway to the very heart 
of Darkest Africa. On _ one side 
of the broad, turgid stream lies the 
territory of the French, on the other 
that of King Leopold of Belgium. In 
the Free State peace reigns for the 
most part between the Belgians and 
their dusky subjects; but on the French 
side the crack of the rifle is often heard 
and the echoes rolling through the 
forests or reverberating over the wide 
water tell of another black skin that 
has shrivelled up in death in order to 
make room for Christian civilisation. 
Captain Marchand had not been out 
here a long time, but already he had 
made his very namea terror among the 
natives. He believed strenuously in 
‘* discipline ” and “ moral lessons,” and 
was ever putting his theories into 
execution. A year or so before this the 
Bacongoes had killed a Frenchman, 
and his murder had _ not’ been 
‘‘avenged,” so the French - said. 


Besides, the natives had been disturb- . 


ing Marchand’s transports; and as he 
had 3,300 loads to get through to the 
upper waters before he could start on 
his great expedition to the Nile, it was 
high time to teach the wretches a 
lesson. With a good company of 
French officers and 250 Senegal 
soldiers at his back, Marchand had 
roamed for two months about the 
region above Brazzaville. In this one 
campaign they burned no fewer than 200 


native villages. They killed Moyballa, 
the chief, cut off his head and brought 
it to Brazzaville in triumph. How 
many men, women, and children they 
slaughtered on these raids the records 
do not show, but the number was very 
large. One of their exploits—a sample 
of all the others—was the destruction 
of Cumba, a populous native town. 
The invaders surrounded the place just 
at daybreak. Then they roused the 
sleeping inhabitants by a wild blast of 
a bugle. As the poor people rushed 
out of their huts in the grey dawn 250 
Lobell repeating rifles were turned 
upon them. Black, writhing bodies 
covered the ground in all directions. 
No quarter was given, under orders. 
Women and children were not spared. 
Even the wounded, appealing for 
mercy with upstretched arms, were 
finished off where they lay. 

At another village Captain Marchand 
wished to test the penetrative powers 
of a new rifle. Seven captives, their 
arms tied behind them, were placed in 
line, each with his belly to the next 
man’s back. A corporal took the rifle: 
the officers looked on critically. The 
word was given, and the corporal fired 
straight at the breast of the first 
captive. All seven fell, pierced by the 
ball. The new rifle was declared a 
SUCCESS. 

The French felt very good over their 
achievements among the Bacongoes. 
They talked of the added prestige of 
the army. But it was all very easy. 
The guns of the natives were old flint- 
locks. Their powder—the only powder 
which the government permits the 
traders to sell to the natives, and this 
is a self-enforcing regulation you may 
be sure—consists of 30 per cent. 
powder and 70 per cent. dirt. It is 
quite harmless. The bullets used by 
the natives are of baked clay, about as 
hard and as heavy as bricks. It is 
said that a Frenchman struck squarely 
on the forehead by one of these missiles 
escaped with a flesh wound. I cannot 
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the administrator, while making an 
inspection of the barracks at his post, 
Came upon a most unhappy young 
black woman. Her appearance at once 
distinguished her from the class of 
native women generally found with the 
soldiers. She was high-bred; the 
blood of kings flowed in her veins. 
Investigation brought out the facts. 
The enterprising Senegal soldier was 
promptly turned over to the despoiled 
prince for punishment. But this 
thrifty potentate, having an eye to the 
main chance as well as to a gruesome 
revenge for his wrongs, sold his cap- 
tive to the Bobangi for ivory; and the 
Bobangi, as is their wont, put an end 
to this equatorial love story by serving 
Lothario with the leeks and beans in 
their big boiling pot. 

Only a few nights before our arrival 
at Tongosome of the soldiers of that 
post, being on a frolic, made an excur- 
sion to a village hard by and captured 
a number of women, whom they car- 
ried in glee to the barracks. During 
the night the Baund-Jeau warriors, 
smarting under their wrongs, rose in 
their might, attacked the barracks, re- 
covered their wives, and killed 21 of 
the soldiers. The bodies of these 21 
victims they carried to their village, 
and of them made a feast to the gods 
of battle and of love. Such episodes 
appear to be common enough in this 
country, for we often hear tales of 
similar occurrences. Usually they are 
forgotten in a few days. The Senegals 
and other natives regard such affairs 
quite as a part of the business; and 
as for the white men, they are generally 
too busy keeping their skins full of 
drugs and liquors to stave off the black- 
fever to have much energy left for 
regrets or moralisations over things 
which have passed. 

While slowly steaming our way up 
the river we stopped at a good many 
places and went ashore. I am sorry 
to say we did not always treat the in- 
habitants with French politeness. I 


soon learned what the officers had 
meant when they said we should have 
better game for our guns than hippos 
and crocodiles. July 11th we made a 
landing and approached avillage. The 
natives all took to their heels and fled 
to the jungle. As I was walking to- 
ward the huts my left foot suddenly 
went down ina hole in theground. It 
struck something sharp. I felt a sting 
in the sole, just forward of the heel. 
At once I knew what had happened; I 
had been caught in one of the traps 
which the natives set for their enemies 
—traps with sharpened sticks standing 
straight up in them, the tips smeared 
with deadly poison from the fangs of 
snakes. It was one of these that had 
pierced my foot. I never expected to 
get back tothe boat alive. With some 
difficulty I pulled the stick out and 
started to hobble toward the river. 
On my way I took a different path 
from that by which I had come, and 
kept a sharp eye for suspicious signs. 
Notwithstanding these precautions, in 
less than a hundred yards I went 
plump into another man-trap. This 
was a big one, some six feet deep and 
as many broad, with sharpened poison- 
tipped sticks standing up from all parts 
of the bottom. I went down with so 
much momentum that I fell against the 
opposite bank of the excavation, and 
in this way luckily escaped contact 
with any more of the envenomed points. 

Somehow I managed to crawl back 
to the boat, though I came near col- 
lapsing on the way. Realising that 
whatever was to be done must be done 
quickly, I wound a bandage tightly 
around my ankle to stop the progress 
of the poison upward. Then I took 
my pocket-knife and made a good in- 
cision right across the wound; it had 
been my intention to send the knife to 
the very bottom, but the hole was too 
deep, and my nerve failed me. I knew 
that if I pushed the knife any farther 
I should fall over in a faint; I came 
very near itas it was. Next I grabbed 
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either a rifle or a torch in it; and how 
were they to know that I meant them 
noharm? It is not surprising that they 
retaliate as best their poor means and 
scant wits permit. When I was in this 
region four years ago the natives were 
friendly. They had not yet tasted the 
sweets of civilisation’s ‘ discipline.” 
Now they want to put a spear into 
every white skin they see. Yet I am 
foolish enough to think I can win their 
confidence again and live among them 
without fear on their part or mine. 
Some day I am going to try it. 

The night following my adventure 
with the man-trap we kept watch on 
deck. I stood my turn from eleven 
o'clock till two. As I satin my chair, 
gun across my knee, listening to the 
cries and roars of the wild beasts and 
peering into the thick darkness of the 
forest with its gloomy mystery—the 
forest where the white man with all his 
courage dares not set foot, where 
Nature’s handiwork, wild creatures of 
all sorts, and untamed beings bearing 
‘the form of man, all blend in conditions 
akin to those which must have existed 
when the world was young—the 
thoughts that rose in me were often too 
' deep for words. 


We were at Bangy, the advanced 
post of the Colony Congo Francais, on 
the Upper Mobanga, July 14th. That 
being a French holiday we were to have 
hada celebration; but the local adminis- 
trator had not returned from a foray 
among the natives on which he had set 
out a few days before, and it was feared 
he had met with ill-fortune. So the 
tfée was declared off. During my watch 
that night I could see the camp-fires of 
the Bunga natives. Occasionally the 
flames flared up, lurid by contrast amid 
the dense darkness of the jungle, re- 
vealing all the immediate surroundings. 
I could see many ebony figures, nearly 
nude, stretched around the fires. Night 
birds were screeching in the forest ; 
monkeys squealed and chattered ; from 


all parts of the deck of the Alltlere 
came the snores of sleeping native 
soldiers. At last my watch was over, 
and I had just begun to dose in my 
bunk when I was roused by shrieks of 
terror. Men were running to and fro, 
shouting at the tops of their voices. 
Instantly I sought my rifle. It was 
gone. I hunted for it in the darkness, 
expecting every moment to be run 
through by a spear. Shots were fired. 
Great confusion reigned. But soon we 
got together and arrived at a tolerably 
clear understanding of the situation. 
We had not only been: attacked by the 
foe, but some of them had actually been 
aboard the boat. They had captureda 
woman, one of their own, whom we had 
taken from their village. She was 
carried off into the brush, screaming 
lustily as she went. 

Here they come again! Wecan just 
see ripples upon the surface of the 
moon-lit water. The brave fellows are 
swimming up to renew the attack. We 
gather along the rail, rifles in hand. As 
they pop their black bodies half out of 
water to throw their spears we let go at 
them. There are groans and moans out 
there in the river. We hear a lively 
splashing of water; the Baund-Jeau 
can’t stand gun-fire, and they are 
making for the shore. Our little battle 
is over. Only a few spears reached our 
deck ; but on taking account of stock 
we find one man badly wounded—a 
spear in his breast, but he will recover. 
Some one discovers that a lot of our 
axes are missing. The natives must 
have taken them when they were 
aboard after the woman. While they 
were purloining the axes they passed 
within five paces of the spot where I 
lay dozing. Why they did not put a 
Spear into me I cannot imagine. We 
are thankful they did not murder all 
hands and take possession of the boat. 

All our men are now thoroughly 
scared. Last night’s experience has 
shown them that the stories told of the 
bravery and ferocity of the Baund-Jeau 
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number of human skulls; I did not 
have time to make an anatomical 
examination of the bones in_ the 
earthern pots. The first house I 
entered was that of the village black- 
smith. Asthe knife and spear maker 
of the tribe his position is one of 
dignity and importance. His house 
was large, and divided into two com- 
partments; in one the family lived, 
and in the other the blacksmith kept 
his furnace, bellows, crucibles, and 
tools. I was surprised at the evidences 
of his mechanical skill which were 
found in the workshop. The next 
house I visited was that of the malaffo, 
or palm-wine gatherer. I found the 
peculiar bows which he uses in climb- 
ing the trees, knives specially made for 
cutting into the trunks of the palms, 
and huge gourd calabashes to catch 
the precious juices as they come oozing 
out. In this native village they appear 
to have specialised employments; 
every man to his trade; rank and 
social distinction graded according to 
the usefulness of one’s work to society. 
They are not such barbarians as they 
look. 

Then I came to the Mangana’s 
house—abode of that locally great 
man, the village soothsayer. His 
N’filmo dress was hanging on the wall 
—a suit made of ingeniously plaited 
grasses, and surmounted by a queer 
monkey-skin cap, with jong hair hang- 
ing from its crest, something like a 
Phoenician helmit. Lying all about— 
though not in confusion, for in all 
these houses I was impressed by the 
neat and orderly arrangements—were 
paints, herbs, snake-skins, eyes of 
animals, and other fetiches, in great 
numbers. Over the door gleamed 
eight white skulls, in all stages of 
preservation. These people are fond 
of skulls; they use them not only for 
decorative purposes, but actually 
employ them in a utilitarian way, as in 
the making of furniture. A gruesome 
chair in the Mangana’s house was made 


of a skull, black with age and smoke, 
supported by a four-pronged stick. 
Just for the novelty of the thing I sat 
down upon it for a moment. 

In one of the huts we found a baby 
girl about eighteen months’ old. The 
Commandant took possession of her, 
but soon turned her over to me for 
safe-keeping. She appears to like me 
very well, and I have adopted her— 
the strangest little piece of humanity I 
ever saw. She never cries nor laughs; 
she won’t eat sugar, but likes to gnaw 
a piece of dried meat. She prefers 
parched corn to bread—little savage ! 
Bananas she dotes on, and when we 
give her one she seizes it just like a 
monkey, and crawls away to a corner 
to eat it in peace, monkey-like; she 
peals the skin, and eats the contents 
precisely like a monkey, too—the same 
movements of her paws, the same ex- 
pression on her face, the same antics 
with her mouth and jaws. How some 
of the ethnological professors would 
like to have my little black mite in 
their museums ! 

As the days wore on we were under 
constant strain—guards always posted, 
attacks ever feared in the thick of 
night. It is war to the knife now 
between us and the Baund-Jeau. They 
seek revenge on us for the destruction 
of their village. They trail us along 
the banks. They follow us in their 
canoes. It is not pleasant, this con- 
stant spectacle of black figures skulk- 
ing in the brush, or darting out now 
and then with brandished spears. If 
they had only known their power they 
could easily have eaten us up while we 
were in their village. To get into the 
town we had to cross a foot-bridge 
over a ravine; beyond the houses was 
a dense jungle. Had some of them 
sneaked up and removed the timbers of 
the bridge while others rushed us from 
the brush we should have been in a 
trap. But they are beginning to have 
great respect for the little leaden mes- 
sages we send them whenever they 
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come within range. Besides, they 
never attack in daylight. The Baund- 
Jeau have courage, but no leadership, 
and little strategy. Had theya tenth 
part the craft of our American Indians 
I am afraid we should soon be in their 
boiling pots. Such cunning as they 
have is borrowed from the wild beasts. 
They lurk and prowl. They pick off 
their victim with a quick leap and a 
sharp thrust of the spear, and then 
back to the brush again. Not one of 
our party dares venture beyond the 
open spaces, even to pick a tempting 
bit of fruit or to follow a precrous 
antelope or other animal welcome to 
our mess. One can never tell where a 
nude, black figure is standing, con- 
cealed behind tree or bush or swallowed 
in shadow; one never knows where to 
look for a spear thrust. At Bangy one 
of our sentinels thought he saw a 
Baund-Jeau brave dart behind a small 
tree. Hours passed. As there were no 
further signs of the presence of a foe 
the sentinel came to the conclusion 
his senses had deceived him. So he 
approached the tree to investigate. 
P-s-s-st ! and there was a spear in his 
body, inflicting a severe but not fatal 
wound. All those hours the Baund- 
Jeau had stood, tiger-like, behind his 
small tree, stirring not a muscle, wait- 
ing for his prey. 

Late in July we set out to destroy a 
village near Fort Bangy. The inhabi- 
tants were accused of having had a 
hand in the death of M. Comt, the 
local administrator, killed in a previous 
raid. One of our forces attacked by 
land; the other supported by water, 
aboard my steamer. When we arrived 
the bloody work was done; bodies 
lay all about; the survivors were 
making for the woods. At once the 
soldiers began to loot; they secured 
much plunder of one sort or another. 
While they were bringing in their 
booty I took a snap-shot of the scene. 
The picture tells a story without words 
—the old, old story of white man’s 


rapacity and cruelty in dealing with 
the poor blacks of inner Africa. “The 
details of the slaughter were given me 
afterward by Mr. Jacquart, the new 
administrator, who had commanded 
the left division of the attack. It 1s. 
such a harrowing tale of the shooting 
of women and children and almost 
defenceless men that I do not like to 
repeat it second-hand. Next day we 
came to another large village. It stood 
upon a clay-bank some thirty feet high 
—a picturesque spot. Two ladders 
made of poles, with rungs of rattan, 
afforded means of passage from the 
water’s edge to the town. As we drew 
near the warriors stood in position at 
the top of the ladders, brandishing 
their spears. A bold front they pre- 
sented, but a few shots. scattered 
them like chickens in a thunder-storm. 
Only a few were killed. It was then 
easy enough for us to land and loot 
and burn the village. 

Some of the N’Dri tribe visited us at 
the Fort. They are the traditional 
enemies of the Baund-Jeau. All were 
armed, some with spears, shields, and 
throwing-knives, others with only bows 
and arrows. They made valiant beasts 
of their prowess and of their intention 
to destroy the Baund-Jeau, root and 
branch. With the aid of some of these 
boastful N’Dri we _ raided another 
Baund-Jeau village. The N’Dri braves 
sneaked up to the town at day-break, 
surrounded it silently, and then, as 
soon as the soldiers had come up, made 
a great outcry. Of course the poor 
Baund-Jeau rushed out of their huts in 
a panic. For some minutes the rifles 
were busy. The natives fell in all 
directions. A few managed to reach 
their canoes, but having been too much 
frightened to secure paddles they were 
unable to get away from the leaden 
balls which our men sent after them. 
In a few moments a dozen canoes were 
full of dead or dying men. Others 
jumped into the water; being expert 
swimmers they hoped by diving to get 
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out of range before coming again to the 
surface. But our rifles carry well, and 
wherever a woolly head appeared a 
dozen balls were sped after it, one or 
more of them taking effect in nearly 
every instance. Some threw up their 
hands as if imploring mercy, but no 
mercy was shown. I could see streaks 
of blood in the dark waters of the 
river. Great was the slaughter at this 
village. Only a small number suc- 
ceeded in getting away to the brush, 
and of those not a few were badly 
wounded. 

Ten women and eighteen children 
were found alive, cowering in the huts. 
They were taken to Fort Bangy. Upon 
our arrival there a brute of a Senegal 
seized an old and wounded woman by 
the arms and dragged her, face down- 
ward, out of the canoe. He must have 
hurt her dreadfully. 1 could see the 
agony in her face. But she did not 
once groan or cry out. She reminded 
me of a panther caught in a trap. I 
shall never forget the fierce hatred that 
blazed in her dark eyes. A_ few 
moments later she was dead. All the 
prisoners were tied to a long chain and 
marched off to one of the warehouses, 
where they were confined under guard 
for several days. Then we had a holi- 
day at the post. The women were 
driven down to the river and compelled 
to bathe while soldiers stood guard, 
guns in hand, upon the banks or in 
boats. The bugle sounded; all the 
soldiers lined up on a terrace near the 
river ; the women were marched before 
them, their moist, naked bodies glisten- 
ing in the sun. The white men had 
the first choice, and they were a long 
time in making their selections. The 
remaining women were given to 
Senegal soldiers who had distinguished 
themselves in the raids. As_ each 
soldier led off his captive he was 
greeted with shouts and laughter from 
his comrades ; the women were almost 
as merry as the men. There were four 
women so old and ugly that even the 


Senegals did not want them; they 
were set to hard labour next day. 
Hardened as I now was to African lite, 
I confess I did not like to look at these 
grandmothers carrying the hod or 
digging in a trench while Jazy soldiers, 
guns on their shoulders and smoking 
cigarettes, stood guard over them. 

So far as I could see the people of 
the village from which these women 
had been taken were not of a war-like 
disposition. They had not expected 
an attack, and had put out no sentries. 
Their defences were poor; they had 
set no man-traps; their huts were sur- 
rounded by patches of maize and vege- 
tables; in their canoes were no 
paddles, while hostile tribes always 
have their boats ready for instant 
service. Upon inquiry I could learn 
of no proof that these people had ever 
made any trouble for the French. In- 
deed, the only charge made against 
them—and that only hearsay—was 
that some of them had stolen a rifle 
from a sleeping sentry. At any rate, 
raiding, burning, killing, making 
slaves of women, is_ pretty severe 
punishment for petty larceny, even in 
Darkest Africa. But our prisoners did 
not appear to suffer any mental torture. 
One strange thing about them 1s that 
they never cry. Nearly every one of 
these women had_ seen _ husband, 
children, brother, sister, father or 
mother killed before her eyes, but not 
one of them shed a tear. I watched 
them closely, and so far as I could see 
they appeared to have almost wholly 
forgotten the past and were living in 
the present. They were cheerful, 
almost happy. They showed no signs 
of vengefulness, and so far as appear- 
ances went had easily and quickly 
adapted themselves to their new life. 

I visited one of the villages of the 
N’Dri. All their huts are round, like 
tents, while those of the other natives 
hereabouts are square. The N’Dri are 
for the most part an. agricultural 
people. They have good crops of 
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maize, which they prefer to manioc. 
They eat very little meat—occasionally 
a chicken or goat. They snare ante- 
lope by means of a cord fastened to a 
bent-over sapling ; when the poor 
beast touches the cord it springs the 
trap and is thrown into the air with a 
deadly girdle about its body. Some 
distance north of this N’Dri village live 
perhaps the queerest people in Africa. 
They have no houses, only temporary 
shelters made of a few branches tied 
together and leaves spread over them 
to keep off the rain. The tribe live 
wholly in the bush ; they prowl, like 
wild animals, and eat everything they 
can get their clutches on, from man to 
snake. They are exceptionally lazy, 
and hunt only when forced by hunger. 
From what I can learn of them they 
come very near to being the missing link 
of Darwin. 

By the middle of August we learned 
from the Government dispatch-carriers 
that Marchand was at Fashoda, on the 
Nile. This is the most important 
event in African history, since Stanley 
came down the Congo in 1877. We 
knew before Marchand left us that he 
would make every effort to reach 
Fashoda before the English; and we 
should not have been surprised to hear 
that he had tried to take Khartoum, 
too. When we learned the news we 
all fell to discussing what the inter- 
national effect was likely to be, and we 
also wondered how Marchand had got 
along with King Menelik’s dervishes. 
He has only 150 Senegals with him, 
and they would not make a good 
mouthful if the dervishes proved un- 
friendly. But the understanding here 
is that there exists some sort of a 
secret treaty between the French and 
Menelik. ‘The plan is to proclaim the 
west bank of the Nile French territory 
and the east bank Abyssinian, thus 
crowding the English out. Of course 
we.could only guess what might come 
of this daring movement, but we had 
no sort of doubt that Marchand had at 


last realised his ambition and made a 
stir in the world. _ 

Commandant Morin died August 24th. 
He had worked very hard out here in 
the Congo country to make himself a 
name. He had almost unlimited 
authority and a fine equipment. It is 
understood the two river boats pro- 
vided for his expedition cost more than 
a million francs in Paris. It was one 
of these that I had fitted up for the 
present trip. About this time we had 
some exciting events at the post. All 
the Baund-Jeau women prisoners 
managed to escape one dark night.* 
We were very much surprised ; every- 
one thought them happy and con- 
tented. No one had suspected that 
they were hatching a plot. But they 
had laid their plans so well that every 
one of them got away, and they took 
their children with them. Ata pre- 
concerted signal, while the soldiers 
were at mess, they had made a break 
for the brush. Once in the jungle 
they were safe from pursuit, for our 
men did not dare to go there after 
nightfall, even in an emergency like 
this. It was a serious business for us, 
sure enough. These women knew all 
the secrets of the post. They knew 
how weak our defences were; they 
knew we had only two white men left, 
and but twenty-five soldiers. They 
were sure to tell their husbands how 
easily we might be rushed by a few bold 
men moving under cover of darkness. 
The next night some of our N’Dri 
scouts re-captured one of the women. 
She had not been able to make good 
her escape, because she had a baby to 
carry, and was unable to make as rapid 
progress as some of the others. As 
soon as she was brought into camp the 
officers held a consultation. At its 
conclusion orders were issued, and the 
woman was taken down to the river 
bank and placed with her back against 
an old snag that had stranded at high 
water. Her baby was rudely snatched 
out of her arms, and at this she lost 
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her self-control for the first and only 
time during the ordeal. Like a she- 
panther she sprang after her babe, but 
a dozen big soldiers overpowered her, 
pinioned her arms and tied a bandage 
over her eyes. From this on she was 
stoicism itself. She made no outcry. 
She stood like a statue carved in black 
marble. I could not see that a muscle 
of her body twitched, not even when 
eight soldiers filed up before her and 
leveled their rifles straight at her 
breast. She heard the click of the 
guns, the order to fire, yet she never 
winced; not a nerve flickered. She 
fell, shot all to pieces. Next morning 
another woman was re-captured; she 
met a similar fate. One cannot help 
wondering what sort of an opinion 
these poor African savages have of 
civilisation as it is interpreted to them 
by the Government of the Colony 
Congo Francais. 

After the death of Commandant 
Morin the expedition halted for orders. 
The outlook is not encouraging. I am 
afraid we shall have to turn back and 
not go on to the Nile, after all. To 
complicate the situation a number of 
native tribes have begun fierce war 
upon one another. Several months 
ago the Ouaddas, who usually live back 
in the forest, came down to the grass- 
lands along the river to grow their 
crops. They made treaties of peace 
with the Bandjiri and Sabangoes. But 
the M’Brues demanded ten slaves as 
the price of their friendliness. The 
Ouaddas protested that they had only 
eight slaves in their possession, and 
that they could not give what they did 
not have. So it was arranged that the 
eight slaves were to be delivered at a 
council of peace. The M’Brues proved 
treacherous; as soon as they got their 
clutches upon the slaves, they rose at 
a signal and butchered all the Ouaddas 
who were present. War was at once 
declared between the tribes, and had 
been raging some time. Many had 


been killed on both sides. The 
M’Brues, having the advantage of 
Superior numbers, were _ victorious. 
Young Pacca, leader of the Ouaddas, 
had begun his campaign with only 250 
warriors, and of these but a handful sur- 
vived. Brave young Pacca himself had 
fallen at the head of his men. 

Our expedition now fell to pieces. 
But before leaving the service of the 
French Government, I undertook to 
run the rapids of the Mabanga with 
my little steamer. It was a doubtful 
experiment, and a single error of judg- 
ment whilst leaping through the whirl- 
pool and past the many rocks would 
have cost me my life. But we suc- | 
ceeded, and the boat is still running on 
the upper river between Bangui and 
Mobaye. For some time I had been 
forming plans to go out into the 
elephant country for a long sojourn, 
living among the natives and devoting 
all my time to hunting the noblest 
beast of Africa. With this project I 
I started down the river to Brazzaville, 
where I expected to find my chum, 
McClintock, who had voyaged out from 
America with me the year before. 
Together we had dreamed of just such 
life as that which I had now prepared 
to enter upon—a savage life in the 
very heart of the wilderness. But on 
arriving at Brazzaville, I met the most 
bitter disappointment I have ever 
known. Mr. McClintock, learning that 
I had gone on the expedition to the 
Nile, and that I might be away for a 
year or more, had resolved to leave the 
Congo region and go to the Transvaal. 
At the Canary Islands he had been 
stricken with black water fever, and he 
was buried in the yard of the English 
Mission Church there. Still I resolved 
not to give up my plan. If Icould not 
have my friend with meI should go 
alone. Go I did, and a twelve-month 
I passed out in the wilds with only 
black natives and big elephants for my 
companions. 
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Little Sister's Lullaby 
By William Allen White 


HERE, zhere, ’ittul b’o’, sistuh ’ll wock you to s’eep, 
Hush-a-bye O, darlene, wock-a-bye, b’o’, 
An’ tell you the stowy about the b’ack sheep— 
Wock-a-bye, my ’ittul b’over. 
A boy onct said “ B’ack sheep, you dot any wool ?”’ 
‘‘Uh-huhm,” said the lambie, ‘‘ I dot free bags full.” 
An’ where Murry went w’y the lamb’s sure to doe, 
They’s mowe of zis stowy—lI dess I don’ know; 
But hush-a-bye O, darlene, wock-a-bye b’o’, 
Wock-a-bye, my ’ittul b’over. 


O, mama says buddy tomed stwaight down f'om Dod ; 
Hush-a-bye O, uh-huhm, wock-a-bye b’o’, 

’At doctuh man bwunged him, now isn’t zhat odd ? 
Wock-a-bye, my ’ittul b’over. 

For papa says, “ Doctuhs is thiefs so zhey be.”’ 

An’ thiefs tain’t det up into Heaven you see: 

I dess w’en one comes up an’ dets sent below, 

He’s dot to bwing wif him a baby or so ; 

Hush-a-bye O, uh-huhm, wock-a-bye b’o’, 
Wock-a-bye, my ’ittle b’over. 


But sistuh loves b’o’ anyhow if he’s dood, 
Hush-a-bye O, sweetie, wock-a-bye b’o’, 

Better ’n tandy er infalid’s food— 

Wock-a-bye, sistuh's own b’over. 

An’ some day when buddy drows up to a man, 
W’y sistuh an’ him ’ull ’ist harness ol’ Fan, 

An’ dwive off to Heaven the fuist zhing you know, 
An’ bwing ever’ baby back what wants to doe. 
Zhen hush-a-bye O, sweetie, wock-a-bye b’o’, 
Wock-a-bye, sistuh’s own b’over. 
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ringlets to the wind. The buckler and 
lance followed, and as the astonished 
varlet was picking them from the 
ground, a full purse fell beside him and 
he heard himself dismissed from service 
by a rapidly disappearing royalty 
whose horse’s hoofs seemed scarcely to 
bend the daffodils o’er which they flew. 

The mild squire rode gently back to 
the nearest town, and after having 
spent all that the purse contained, 
pawned the buckler and helmet, which 
were beautifully embossed and _ inlaid 
with the precious metals, and had what 
he called “a perfect time.” 

The Prince had ridden long, and it 
was quite dusk when he came upon a 
fairy urchin sitting on a stone, who in 
a sociable way asked him where he was 
going. 

‘* To Oblivion,”’ replied the Prince. 

“Well, well, how painful ; my good- 
ness me!’’ said the sprite, “‘ you quite 
bring the tears; and you so _ good- 
looking, too, in your way—though I 
prefer blond princes, myself—they’re 
no end jollier as a rule.” 

‘Can you point me the best way?” 
sternly demanded his Highness, shaking 
his ebon locks in the face of criticism. 

“Why, of course I can, but I: warn 
you it’s an extremely long trip back. 
What on earth are you so set upon it 
for?” 

The other leaned upon his horse, 
gloomily replying : 

‘I'm weary of the wars, (quoth he) the joust is 
deucéd slow, 

I'm weary of the sweetest dame that makes the 
bravest show ; 


The fairest damsels bore me so, though fair as 
damsels go. 


“Erstwhile, I fought for this and that, as valiant 
as my Sires ; 

Erstwhile, I sought the Holy Grail and woke 
the minstrels’ lyres— 

But now quite out are all my fires and stilled 
are my desires. 


“The splendour of those old desires, I must 
contess, I rue; 

It irks me that my snowy fame admits—a shade 
or two. 

In fact, good sir, I’m blue as blue—but what is 
that to you?” 


As he finished, the sprite, yawning 
behind a wild-rose leaf, with all his 
heart pointed down a shadowy path to 
the west. 

‘‘ That way till you come to the Field 
of Red Flowers,” he said, ‘and per- 
haps you would better hurry along”; 
then, in a lower voice, emphatically 
added, ‘‘ Blond princes for me any 
day!” And the Prince, without fur- 
ther delay, although he really had 
three more stanzas up his sleeve, put 
spurs to his horse and rode away, 
straight into Fairyland. 

The moon was high when he arrived, 
and straightly shone upon the Flowers 
of Oblivion, which hung heavy with 
their dews, and when he stooped, in 
spite of that pallid light, he saw they 
were glowing red—great reaches of 
them that seemed to bleed—and calling. 
calling him to sleep. | 

He stood musing a moment, then 
loosed his horse with a caress; it 
paused with wistful looks, but at the 
command moved slowly off, and he 
listened to the retreating hoof-beats 
till they were too remote, then wrap- 
ping his mantle about him, above his 
silver hauberk, he flung himself down 
among the tangled poppies. 

Now, what the Prince had failed to 
observe about the Field of Red Flowers 
was that it was nothing more nor less 
than an enchanted fairy cemetery, and, 
in point of fact, he was sleeping among 
the graves and in imminent danger of 
being discovered by the business-like 
little Fairy Sextons and made to get 
up and buy a grave for himself like a 
respectable Prince, instead of dying 
just anywhere, in that haphazard 
fashion, like a June-fly. 

Fortunately, however, he was not 
discovered, although they were bustling 
about all night, attending to new- 
comers. It was toward morning, and 
the moonlight had grown oblique upon 
the poppies, when one of these, a 
mournfullady, and her train of maidens, 
accosted one of the little Sextons. 
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* She meekly obeyed, and like a wren, boyaw iminediatel gy to pipe.” 
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‘Oh, yes, you are looking for a nice 
grave, madam,” he blandly said. “I 
am sure we can suit you; we have a 
great variety—all excellent—attractive 
upland graves where the winds stir the 
flowers constantly, or, as some prefer, 
we have those still, low, valley graves, 
very prettily situated, with a rivulet, 
et cetera. Your name, please?” 

*‘It is her Majesty Guinevere,” whis- 
pered one of her attendants. 

‘Well, upon my word!” exclaimed 
the fairy. 

“‘T am looking for his grave,”’ said 
the poor Queen, in a voice so low as 
scarcely to be heard above the faint 
night wind that stirred the robe about 
her lovely feet. 

‘Sir Launcelot’s? Why, of course. 
Just step this way, please,’’ and the 
jaunty little Sexton started briskly 
down acertain path. It wasa moment 
before he observed that she had not 
moved to follow him, when he came 
trotting back, muttering something 
rather forcible about queens and women 
in the fairy language. 

“ It is not Launcelot’s, but the King’s 
she seeks,”’ again whispered one of her 
women, 

“What! Well, the inconsistency of 
women!” he cried, but in an instant 
resumed his professional air. ‘‘ Step 
this way—step this way. You will 
observe, in passing, ladies, the perfect 
order and precision of our arrange- 
ments here.’”’ He waved his little 
lantern here and there down several 
paths and sections of the grounds, 
adding : 


? 


“ You see, all neatly classified 
With how and why and where they died— 
All quite exact you see. 
Here lic some dead of love despised, 
Of joy too deeply realised, 
And some of calumny- - 
And here poor lovers wearied sore, 
Who sued in vain, now sue no more: 
Well loved in dreams they be ——’ 


’ 


’ 


‘“ How very nice,” exclaimed one of 
Guinevere’s attendants, feeling some 
polite comment rather called for; and 
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their guide, looking very haughty in a 
fairy way at the interruption, now 
paused perilously near to the spot 
where our charming Prince lay sleeping 
with dew upon his face. 

‘* Here is Arthur’s place, madam,” 
the Sexton said. ‘‘ See, among the 
‘Love Despised.’ But I am very much 
afraid you will not be permitted to 
have your grave here. We are very 
particular about their not being dis- 
turbed. They need their rest so, poor 
souls! However, I shall inquire.” 

He made a call like that of a night- 
bird, and there came, trooping with 
noiseless feet, all the cemetery fairies, 
fair as flowers, and swinging little 
lanterns among the tall and clustering 
poppies. They were very gentle and 
tender sprites, but it seemed as if 
nothing the hapless Guinevere could 
say would move them to give her place 
beside the sleeping King. Their voices 
were as low and plaintive as her own, 
so that their discourse lulled the weary 
sleepers underground, like a_ cradle- 
song. With a long sigh, she began : 


‘¢* Lay, oh, lay me softly by his side, 
For I was his bride.’ 
‘Nay, oh nay, too sweet, too sweet a bed. 
‘Then I'll lie crosswise just above his head. 
Spirits, lay me there and have an end— 
Once I was his friend.’ 


“* No, ah no, for thou wouldst vex his sleep— 
There young flower-roots creep.’ 
‘Low, ah, low I’ll rest me by his face, 
Sweet, SO sweet, where sitteth God’s fair 
race. 
‘That cannot be a bed for thee— 
It ts a holy place.’ 


‘* Doom, ah doom, then put me at his feet 
Yea, that would be meet. 
Tomb, ah tomb, entomb me where they rest, 
Pale, pale and cold—ah, lay them in my 
breast.’ 
‘Nay, not there, ‘twould break his peace for 
sure— 
His feet were pure. 


“*Woe, ah woe, fays, let me depart. 
Lay me on his heart. 
Slow, ah, slow, lower, and let me be, 
For his great heart hath forgiven me.’ 
ae would throb from tts sleep to oan thee 
away, 
iVay, oh nay, may, nay!’ 
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Pressing both hands to his bosom, in which the heart war broken ’” : 
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«Grieve, soul, grieve! Under the high-road 
wide, 
Where the horsemen ride, 
Leave, oh, leave me; then, ‘neath the passing 


eet, 
Where my breast shall feel the iron hoofs 
beat, 
For I'm ‘feared to lie alone in my bed 
When I'm dead!’” 


By this time, almost all the Sextons 
were weeping into their lanterns, and 
as they pityingly conducted the dis- 
tressed lady to the cemetery gates, 
they told her to come again on the 
morrow and ‘‘they’d see what they 
could do about it.”” As she went away, 
looking really quite cheerful again (I 
can't permit this tale to grow too 
dismal! Dear me!), it was  unob- 
served that one damsel was missing 
from her train, a dancing, joyful crea- 
ture, scarcely more than a child, who 
had spied the Prince among the flowers 
and stolen near to look with lovely 
eyes and mischievous. 


Until the moon went down and the 
dawn began to whisper in the east, 
she patiently sat beside him, now 
drawing his cloak more closely about 
him with the tips of bashful fingers, 
now ‘‘ ducking” her lovely head, as some 
careful Fairy Sexton flitted by, and now 
bending low, very low, to scrutinise 
those heavy eyelids and the sadly 
folded lips, so weary and so beautiful. 
Very low she bent, but we are pleased to 
chronicle, in the face of whatever other 
historians may say of it, that she did 
not—she positively did not. Had it 
been otherwise, we should have been 
compelled to lay down a decorous pen. 

When the morning had come, how- 
ever, and the birds had begun splen- 
didly to shout above the enchanted 
graveyard, she permitted herself sundry 
little drawings of his cloak and callings 
to awake, which, nevertheless, though 
repeated several times, had no effect 
upon those enchanted slumbers, in 
character so near, so very near to death, 
and she grew almost faint with waiting 


and half inclined to lay her head on 
that inhospitable breast and sleep, too. 
She began a little song, which ran 
something like this: 


Where young Weary-Heart low lieth, 
There the long grass, moving, sigheth, 
There red flowers make death fair-seeming, 
There dim dreams are his in dreaming— 
Where the mateless love-bird crieth, 
And some butterfly slow flieth, 
Short-lived, lovely, golden-gleaming, 
On his bosom, fainting, dieth— 
Where young Weary-Heart low lieth. 


As she finished, the Prince awoke 
and addressed his drowsy eyes to hers. 

“You have an extremely penetrating 
voice, my dear young lady.” 

“Tt has been often complimented,” 
she modestly replied, at the same time 
discreetly concealing her delight at his 
awakening. 

‘‘ Nevertheless, I should advise you to 
abstain from using it in these early 
morning hours. It’s really bad for it— 
bad, very bad,” and with great sang- 
froid he turned upon the other side, 
composing himself for further slumber; 
but again she timidly plucked him by 
the cloak. 

“ I’ve waited for you so long,” she 
said, ‘‘and brushed the dew away, and 
sat by you through the chilly night and 
I might have caught a dreadful cold— 
and all to be your playmate! ” 

“If you had known, you couldn't 
have had the heart to wake me!” he 
desperately cried. ‘‘ By the Rood, girl, 
you don’t know what I was forgetting !”’ 

‘““Some people do wake up so ill- 
natured ! ’’ she complained. then added: 
‘‘Ah, come on and play. See what a 
lovely place for tag and leap-frog,” and 
with a charming spring, she began 
innocently dancing upon the graves, at 
which the hearts of the sleepers below 
beat for a moment with acertain dim 
pleasure. 

The Prince, with a scarcely percep- 
tible gleam of interest, raised himself 
upon his elbow and shook the night- 
damp from his locks. 
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‘* That is all very nice, my dear young 
creature,” he said at length, with great 
reserve, ‘‘and at another time I do not 
deny that I might have found it enter- 
taining, but permit me to say that as 
yet your mind has not apparently 
grasped the fact that this place was 
peculiarly designed for but one purpose— 
repose, and with your permission, I 
shall now resume my slumbers.” 

‘* In sleep there are dreams. 
be your dream,” she suggested, with 
fine amiability. 

‘‘Dreams are my abomination!” he 
muttered, momentarily forgetting his 
court manners (ordinarily exquisite, I 
assure you), and with a marked abrupt- 
ness flinging himself upon the ground. 

‘‘ Dear me, how very embarassing ! ” 
she murmured; then very hesitatingly 
adding, ‘‘ Good-morning,” began to 
tiptoe softly away—but chancing to 
glance over her shoulder, which, it may 
be mentioned, was a very pretty thing 
in the way of a shoulder, she became 
aware that the Prince’s eyes were resting 
upon her with somewhat less of austerity 
than before, which development con- 
fused her purposes and rendered her 
departure a little more difficult. She 
paused, considered, then tripped inno- 
cently back for a kerchief, the loss of 
which she suddenly became aware of, 
and before going once more, it seemed 
no more than decent to venture some 
little apology. 

«’ Dear Prince,” she began, ‘I trust 

you will not feel my waking you quite 
inexcusable. It is true, I should have 
known better, for my dear papa, at 
home, when disturbed invariably threw 
things. But ’’—here she paused and 
exquisitely blushed—“‘ but you were so 
beautiful !” 

‘‘Was I, really ?”’ said the Prince 
with delicate irony, but at the same 
time smoothing his heavy curls and 
assuming a somewhat more social ex- 
pression. 

‘* Ah, vou were beautiful,” she pur- 
sued, ‘“‘and you really looked like such 


I will | 


a pleasant Prince, though so tired and so 
sad. Young Weary-Heart was what I 
called you, and I pitied you, and 
sang 99 

“Um—yes. Well, I should think 
so,’ her companion interjected. 

“I really intended it to be very low 
and soft,’’ she pleaded, ‘‘ and afterward, 
I danced to make you smile.” 

‘‘ That is quite impossible, my dear,” 
he said, with great decision, as if to 
imply ‘hardly that far, I hope !”’ 

“I think you would be very hand- 
some when you smile,” she thought- 
fully replied, and studied his mouth as 
if considering it as a quite dispas- 
sionate person of an inquiring mind. 

‘Go away, child, go away,” said he, 
looking in the other direction, “ unless, 
indeed,’ he added, ‘‘ you would prefer 
to sit down and sing me another little 
song. As I am quite awake now, I 
think I shouldn’t mind it.” 

She meekly obeyed, and like a wren, 
began immediately to pipe: 





Blossomed boughs are white above. 
Love me. 

It is spring and you must love. 
Love me. 

Boughs are white against the blue 

White my cheek for love of you. 
Why not love me 


If you weary of the skies, 
Love me. 
Seek the heavens of my eyes. 
Love me. 
Who loves to-morrow, no man knows 
Love to-day, as loves the rose. 
Why not love me? 


‘‘My poor child, those sound very 
much like the stanzas we used to write 
in our Friendship Albums in early 
youth,” said her listener, very patern- 
ally. 

“But why not?” she asked. 

“Why not what ?”’ 

“Love me?” she finished, and en- 
gaged his look with bashful eye. 

He peevishly plucked a poppy to 
pieces, aware that this must be done 
somewhere in the story. 

‘‘ Why ?” she persisted. 
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‘‘T suppose you would not care to be 
the occasion of my death,” he said, 
looking at the broken flower in _ his 
hand, and unprepared for the cry of 
pain with which she received his 
words. He took her tender hand to 
reassure her. 

‘You are a very nice, kind little 
girl,” he said, “but I cannot con- 
veniently love you, for the reason that 
I have loved too much already. So 
much have I loved that, in fact, to be 
frank, I fear another essay would be 
perilous—fatal. Even the most vigor- 
ous hearts can’t love on indefinitely, 
you know ’’ He was interrupted 
by the anguish in her innocent counten- 
ance, full of solicitude and wonder, and 
as he paused, she rose and began to 
steal away. 

“Oh, are you going ?”’ he cried. 

‘* Yes, yes,’ she whispered, ‘‘ I must 
go to save you. Why, you almost loved 
mel” ; 

‘Oh, no,” he very nonchalantly re- 
joined, forgetting his habitual gallantry 
in his eagerness to stay her. ‘‘ Oh, no, 
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indeed; no danger, at all, my dear. 
Come and sing me some more Auto- 
graph Album stanzas.” 

Before he was aware of it, he had 
smiled ; and half convinced, she flitted 
back ; but in his pleasure at her return, 
he inadvertently encircled her in his 
arms and committed the fatal error of 
pressing her childlike bosom to his 


heart. 


Instantly realizing the peril, she 


sprang away witha piteous cry. ‘‘ Now, 
I have done for you!”’ 
“Not at all, not at all. I donot 


love you, sweet!” he thundered, but 
she looked at his eyes, from which the 
sadness and _ fatigue had strangely 
vanished, and at his beautiful face, 
which shone vivid and joyous beneath 
his clustering hair. Her conscience, 


smote her, and she retreated before him 
with trembling limbs. 

As she did so, he blindly followed, 
suddenly pressing both hands to his 
bosom in which the heart was broken, 
and fell at her feet, among the waving 


poppies. 
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but the fur-clad denizens of the North- 
land had this yet to learn. So many 
an unsung wanderer fought his last 
and died under the cold fire of the 
aurora, as did his brothers in burning 
sands and reeking jungles, and as they 
shall continue to do till in the fulness 
of time the destiny of their race is 
achieved. 

It was near twelve. Along the 
northern horizon a rosy glow, fading 
to the west and deepening to the east, 
marked the unseen dip of the muid- 
night sun. The gloaming and the 
dawn were so commingled that there 
was no night—simply ‘a wedding of 
day with day, a scarcely perceptible 
blending of two circles of the sun. A 
kildee timidly chirped good-night; the 
full, rich throat of a robin proclaimed 
good-morrow. From an island on the 
breast of the Yukon acolony of wild 
fowl voiced its interminable wrongs, 
while a loon laughed mockingly back 
across a still stretch of river. 

In the foreground, against the bank 
of a lazy eddy, birch-bark canoes were 
lined two and three deep. Ivory-bladed 
spears, bone-barbed arrows, buckskin- 
thonged bows, and simple basket-woven 
traps, bespoke the fact that in the 
muddy current of the river the salmon- 
run was on. In the background, from 
the tangle of skin tents and drying 
frames, rose the voice of the fisher folk. 
Bucks skylarked with bucks or flirted 
with the maidens, while the older 
squaws, shut out from this by virtue of 
having fulfilled the end of their 
existence in reproduction, gossiped as 
they braided rope from the green roots 
of trailing vines. At their feet their 
naked progeny played and squabbled, 
or rolled in the muck with the tawny 
wolf-dogs. 

To one side of the encampment, and 
conspicuously apart from it, stood a 
second camp of two tents. But it was 
a white man’s camp. If nothing else, 
the choice of position at least bore 
convincing evidence of this. In case 
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of offence, it commanded the Indian 
quarters a hundred yards away; of 
defence, a rise to the ground and the 
cleared intervening space; and _ last, 
of defeat, the swift slope of a score of 
yards to the canoes below. From one 
of the tents came the petulant cry of 
a sick child and the crooning song of 
a mother. In the open, over the 
smouldering embers of a fire, two men 
held talk. 

‘Eh? I love the church like a good 
son. Bien! So great a love that my 
days have been spent in fleeing away 
from her, and my nights in dreaming 
dreams of reckoning. Look you!” 
The half-breed’s voice rose to an angry 
snarl. ‘‘I am Red River-born. My 
father was white—as white as you. 
But you are Yankee, and he was British 
bred, and a gentleman’s son. And my 
mother was the daughter of a chief, 
and I was a man. Aye, and one had 


,to look the second time to see what 


manner of blood ran in my veins; for 
I lived with the whites, and was one 
of them, and my father’s heart beat in 
me. It happened there was a maiden 
—white—who looked on me with kind 
eyes. Her father had much land and 
many horses; also he was a big man 
among his people, and his blood was 
the blood of the French. He said the 
girl knew not her own mind, and talked 
overmuch with her, and became wroth 
that such things should be. 

‘But she knew her mind, for we 
came quick before the priest. And 
quicker had come her father, with 
lying words, false promises, I know not 
what; so that the priest stiffened his 
neck and would not make us that we 
might live one with the other. As at the 
beginning it was the church which 
would not bless my birth, so now it 
was the church which refused me mar- 
riage and put the blood of men upon 
my hands. Brien! Thus have I cause 
to love the church. So I struck the 
priest on his woman’s mouth, and we 
took swift horses, the girl and I, to 
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Fort Pierre, where was a minister of 
good heart. But hot on our trail was 
her father, and brothers, and other 
men he had gathered to him. And 
we fought, our horses on the run, till 
I emptied three saddles and the rest 
drew off and went on to Fort Pierre. 
Then we took east, the girl and I, to 
the hills and forests, and we lived one 
with the other, and we were not mar- 
ried—the work of the good church 
which I love like a son. 

“But mark you, for this is the 
strangeness of woman, the way of 
which no man may understand. One 
of the saddles I had emptied was that 
of her father’s, and the hoofs of those 
who came behind had pounded him 
into the earth. This we saw, the girl 
and I, and this I had forgot had she 
not remembered. And in the quiet of 
the evening, after the day’s hunt were 
done, it came between us, and in the 
silence of the night when we lay 
beneath the stars and should have been 
one. It was there always. She never 
spoke, but it sat by our fire and held 
us ever apart. She tried to put it aside, 
but at such times it would rise up till I 
could read it in the look of her eyes, 
in the very in-take of her breath. 

“So in the end she bore me a child, 
a woman-child, and died. Then I 
went among my mother’s people that 
it might nurse at a warm breast and 
live. But my hands were wet with the 
blood of men, look you, because of the 
church, wet with the blood of men. 
And the Riders of the North came for 
me, but my mother’s brother, who was 
then chief in his own right, hid me 
and gave me horses and food. And we 
went away, my woman-child and I, 
even to the Hudson Bay Country, 
where white men were few and the 
questions they asked not many. And 
I worked for the company as a hunter, 
as a guide, as a driver of dogs, till my 
woman-child was become a woman, 
tall, and slender, and fair to the 
eye. 


‘You know the winters, long and 
lonely, breeding evil thoughts and bad 
deeds. The Chief Factor was a hard 
man, and bold. And he was not such 
that a woman would delight in looking 
upon. But he cast eyes upon my 
woman-child who was become a 
woman. Mother of God! he sent me 
away on a long trip with the dogs, 
that he might—you understand, he 
was a hard man and without heart. 
She was most white, and her soul was 
white, and a good woman, and—well, 
she died. 

“It was bitter cold the night of my 
return, and I had been away months, 
and the dogs were limping sore when I 
came to the fort. The Indians and 
breeds looked on me in silence, and I 
felt the fear of I know not what, but I 
said nothing till the dogs were fed and 
I had eaten as a man with work before 
him should. Then I spoke up, demand- 
ing the word, and they shrank from 
me, afraid of my anger and what I 
should do; but.the story came out, the 
pitiful story, word for word and act for 
act, and they marvelled that I should 
be so quiet. 

‘* When they had done I went to the 
Factor’s house, calmer than now in the 
telling of it. He had been afraid and 
called upon the breeds to help him; 
but they were not pleased with the 
deed, and had left him to lie on the bed 
he had made. So he had fled to the 
house of the priest. Thither I followed. 
But when I was come to that place, 
the priest stood in my way, and spoke 
soft words, and said a man in anger 
should go neither to the right nor left, 
but straight to God. I asked by the 
right of a father’s wrath that he give 
me past, but he said only over his body 
and besought with me to pray. Look 
you, it was the church, always the 
church; for I passed over his body and 
sent the Factor to meet my woman- 
child before his god, which is a 
bad god, and the god of the white 


men. 
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‘Then was there hue and cry, for 
word was sent to thestation below, and 
I came away. Through the Land of 
the Great Slave, down the Valley of 
the Mackenzie to the never-opening 
ice, over the White Rockies, past the 
Great Curve of the Yukon, even to this 
place did I come. And from that day 
to this, yours is the first face of my 
father’s people I have looked upon. 
May it be the last. These people, 
which are my people, are asimrle folk, 
and I have been raised to honour 
among them. My word is their law, 
and their priests but do my bidding, 
else would I not suffer them. When I 
speak for them I speak for myself. 
We ask to be let alone. Wedo not 
want your kind. If we permit you to 
sit by our fires, after you will come 
your church, your priests, and your 
gods. And know this, for each white 
man who comes to my village, him will 
I make deny his god. You are the first, 
and I give you grace. So it were well 
you go, and go quickly.” 

‘“T am not responsible for my 
brothers,” the second man spoke up, 
filling his pipe in a meditative manner. 
Hay Stockard was at times as thought- 
ful of speech as he was wanton of 
action ; but only at times. 

“But I know your breed,” responded 
the other. 
and it is you and yours who break the 
trail for them to follow. In time they 
shall come to possess the land, but not 
in my time. Already, have I heard, 
are they on the head-reaches of the 
Great River, and far away below are 
the Russians.”’ 

Hay Stockard lifted his head with a 
quick start. This was startling geo- 
graphical information. The Hudson 


Bay post at Fort Yukon had other . 


notions concerning the course of the 
river, believing it to flow into the 
Arctic. 

‘“ Then the Yukon empties into Ber- 
ing Sea?” he asked. 

‘‘I do not know, but below there are 


‘‘ Your brothers are many, 


Russians, many Russians. Which is 
neither here nor there. You may go 
on and see for yourself; you may go 
back to your brothers; but up the 
Koyukuk you shall not go while the 
priests and fighting men do my bidding. 
Thus do I command, I, Baptiste the 
Red, whose word is law and who am 
head man over this people.” 

‘* And should I not go down to the 
Russians, nor back to my brothers ? ” 

“Then shall you go swift-footed 
before your god, which 1s a_ bad god, 
and the god of the white men.” 

The red sun shot up above the 
northern skyline, dripping and bloody. 
Baptiste the Red came to his feet, 
nodded curtly, and went back to his 
camp amid the crimson shadows and 
the singing of the robins. 

Hay Stockard finished his pipe by 
the fire, picturing in smoke and coal 
the unknown upper reaches of the 
Koyukuk, the strange stream which 
ended here its arctic travels and 
merged its waters with the muddy 
Yukon flood. Somewhere up there, if 
the dying words of a_ shipwrecked 
sailorman who had made the fearful 
overland journey were to be believed, 
and if the vial of golden grains in his 
pouch attested anything—somewhere 
up there, in that home of winter, stood 
the Treasure House of the North. And 
as keeper of the gate, Baptiste the Red, 
English half-bred and renegade, barred 
the way. , 

‘““Bah!" He kicked the embers 
apart and rose to his full height, arms 
lazily outstretched, facing the flushing 
north with careless soul. 


II 


Hay Stockard swore, harshly, in the 
rugged monosyllables of his mother 
tongue. His wife lifted her gaze from 
the pots and pans, and followed his in 
a keen scrutiny of the river. She was 
a woman of the Teslin Country, wise 
in the ways of her husband's verna- 
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attention. A long canoe, with paddles 
flashing back the rays of the westering 
sun, was crossing the current from 
above and urging it for the eddy. Hay 
Stockard watched it intently. Three 
men rose and dipped, rose and dipped, 
in rhythmical precision; but a red 
bandanna, wrapped about the head of 
one, caught and held his eye. 

“ Bill!” he called. ‘‘ Oh, Bill!” 

A shambling, loose-jointed giant 
rolled out of one of the tents, yawn- 
ing and rubbing the sleep from his 
eyes. Then he sighted the strange 
canoe and was wide awake on the 
instant. 

** By the jumping Methuselah! That 
damned sky-pilot ! "’ 

Hay Stockard nodded his_ head 
bitterly, half reached for his rifle, then 
shrugged his shoulders. 

‘*Pot-shot him,’’ Bill suggested, 
‘“‘and settle the thing out of hand. 
He’ll spoil us sure if we don’t.” 

But the other declined this drastic 
measure and turned away, at the same 
time bidding the woman return to her 
work, and calling Bill back from the 
bank. The two Indians in the canoe 
moored it on the edge of the eddy, 
while its white occupant, conspicuous 
by his gorgeous head-gear, came up the 
bank. 

' “Like Paul of Tarsus, I give you 
greeting. Peace be unto you and grace 
before the Lord.” 

His advances were met sullenly, and 
without speech. 

‘*To you, Hay Stockard, blasphemer 
and Philistine, greeting. In your heart 
is the lust of Mammon, in your mind 
cunning devils, in your tent this woman 
whom you live with in adultery ; yet of 
these divers sins, even here in the 
wilderness, I, Sturges Owen, apostle 
to the Lord, bid you to repent and cast 
from you your iniquities.” 

‘Save your cant! Save your cant!”’ 
Hay Stockard broke in testily. ‘‘ You’ll 
need all you’ve got, and more, for Red 
Baptiste over yonder.” 


14 


He waved his hand toward the 
Indian camp, where the half-breed was 
looking steadily across, striving to 
make out the newcomers. Sturges 
Owen, disseminator of light and apostle 
to the Lord, stepped to the edge of the 
steep and commanded his men to bring 
up the camp outfit. Stockard followed 

im. 

‘Look here,” he demanded, pluck- 
ing the missionary by the shoulder and 
twirling him about. ‘‘ Do you value 
your hide?” 

‘““My life is in the Lord’s keeping, 
and I do but work in His vineyard,” 
he replied solemnly. 

“Oh, stow that! Are you looking 
for a job of martyrship 2” 

‘Tf He so wills.” 

“Well, you’ll find it right here, but 
I’m going to give you some advice 
first. Take it or leave it. If you stop 
here you’ll be cut off in the midst of 
your labours. And not you alone, but 
your men, Bill, my wife——’”’ 

“Who is a daughter of Belial and 
hearkeneth not to the true Gospel.” 

‘‘And myself. Not only do you 
bring trouble upon yourself, but upon 
us. I was frozen in with you last 
winter, as you will well recollect, and I 
know you for a good man and a fool. 
If you think it your duty to strive 
with the heathen, well and good; but 
do exercise some wit in the way you go 
about it. This man, Red Baptiste, is 
no Indian. He comes of our common 
stock, is as bull-necked as ever I dared 
be, and as wild a fanatic one way as 
you are the other. When you two 
come together hell’ll be to pay, and I 
don't care to be mixed up in it. 
Understand ? So take my advice and 
go away. If you go down-stream 
you'll fall in with the Russians. 
There’s bound to be Greek priests 
among them, and they’ll see you safe 
through to Bering Sea—that’s where the 
Yukon empties—and from there it 
won’t be hard to get back to civilisa- 
tion. Take my word for it, and 
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therewith Paul arrayed himself on the 
side of the Lord, and thereafter was 
most mighty in the saving of souls. 
And even as thou, Paul of Tarsus, even 
so do I work in the vineyard of the 
Lord, bearing trials and tribulations, 
scoffs and sneers, stripes and punish- 
ments, for His dear sake.” 

‘Bring up the little bag with the 
tea and a kettle of water,” he called 
the next instant to his boatmen; ‘not 
forgetting the haunch of cariboo and 
the mixing-pan.”’ 

When his men, converts by his own 
hand, had gained the bank, the trio 
fell to their knees, hands and backs 
burdened with camp equipage, and 
offered up thanks for their passage 
through the wilderness and their safe 
arrrval. Hay Stockard looked upon 
the function with sneering disapproval, 
the romance and solemnity of it lost 
to his matter-of-fact soul. Baptiste 
the Red, still gazing across, recognised 
the familiar postures, and remembered 
the girl who had shared his star-roofed 
couch in the hills and forests, and the 
woman-child who lay somewhere by 
bleak Hudson’s Bay. 


IT] 


‘‘Confound it, Baptiste, couldn’t 
think of it. Not fora moment. Grant 
that this man is a fool and of small 
use in the nature of things, but still, 
you know, I can’t give him up.” 

Hay Stockard paused, striving to 
put into speech the rude ethics of his 
heart. | 

‘‘He’s worried me, Baptiste, in the 
past and now, and caused me all manner 
of troubles ; but can’t you see, he’s my 
own breed—white—and—and—why, I 
couldn’t buy my life with his, not if he 
was a nigger.” 

“So be it,” Baptiste the Red made 
answer. ‘I have given you grace and 
choice. I shall come presently, with 
my priests and fighting men, and either 
shall I kill you, or you deny your god. 


Give up the priest to my pleasure, and 


you shall depart in peace. Otherwise 
your trail ends here. My people are 
against you to the babies. Even now 


have. the children stolen away your 
canoes.”’ 

He pointed down to the river. 
Naked boys had slipped down the 
water from the point above, cast loose 
the canoes, and by then had worked 
them into the current. When they 
had drifted out of rifle shot they 
clambered over the sides and paddled 
ashore. 

‘“‘Give me the priest and you may 
have them back again. Come! Speak 
your mind, but without haste.” 

Stockard shook his head. His glance 
dropped to the woman of the Teslin 
Country with his boy at her breast, 
and he would have wavered had he 
not lifted his eyes to the men before 
him. 

‘‘I am not afeared,” Sturges Owen 
spoke up. ‘‘ The Lord bears me in 
His right hand, and alone am I ready 
to go into the camp of the unbeliever. 
It is not too late. Faith may move 
mountains. Even in the eleventh hour 
may I win his soul to the true right- 
eousness.” 

‘“‘ Trip the beggar up and make him 
fast,” Bill whispered hoarsely in the 
ear of his leader, while the missionary 
kept the floor and wrested with the 
heathen. ‘‘Make him hostage, and 
bore him if they get ugly.” 

‘““No,” Stockard answered. ‘‘I gave 
him my word that he could speak with 
us unmolested. Rules of warfare, Bill; 
rules of warfare. He’s been on the 
Square, given us warning, and all that, 
and—why, damn it, man, I can’t break 
my word!” 

‘“‘ He'll keep his, never fear.” 

‘“Don’t doubt it, but I won’t let a 
half-breed outdo me in fair dealing. 
Why not do what he wants—give him 
the missionary, and be done with it ?”’ 

‘* N-no,” Bill hesitated doubtfully. 

' “ Shoe pinches, eh ? ”’ 
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Bill flushed a little and dropped the 
discussion. Baptiste the Red was still 


waiting the final decision. Stockard 
went up to him. 
‘‘ It’s this way, Baptiste. 1 came to 


your village minded to go up the 
Koyukuk. I intended no wrong. My 
heart was clean of evil. It is still 
clean. Along comes this priest, as you 
call him. I didn’t bring him here. 
He'd have come whether I was here or 
not. But now that he is here, being of 
my people, I’ve got to stand by him. 
And I’m going to. Further, it will be 
no child’s play. When you have done, 
your village will be silent and empty, 
your people wasted as after a famine. 
True, we will be gone; likewise the 
pick of your fighting men——” 

‘* But those who remain shall be in 
peace, nor shall the word of strange 
gods and the tongues of strange priests 
be buzzing in their ears.”’ 

Both men shrugged their shoulders 
and turned away, the half-breed going 
back to his owncamp. The missionary 
called his two men to him, and they 
fell into prayer. Stockard and Bill 
attacked the few standing pines with 
their axes, felling them into convenient 
breastworks. The child had fallen 
asleep, so the woman placed it on a 
heap of furs and lent a hand in fortify- 
ing the camp. Three sides were thus 
defended, the steep declivity at the rear 
precluding attack from that direction. 
When these arrangements had been 
completed, the two men stalked into 
the open, clearing away, here and there, 
the scattered underbrush. From the 
opposing camp came the booming of 
war-drums and the voices of the priests 
stirring the people to anger. 

“Worst of it is they'll come in 
rushes,” Bill complained as_ they 
walked back with shouldered axes. 

‘‘And wait till midnight, when the 
light gets dim for shooting.” 

‘‘Can’t start the ball a-rolling too 
early then.’’ Bull exchanged the axe 
for a rifle, and took a careful rest. 


One of the medicine-men, towering 
above his tribesmen, stood out dis- 
tinctly. Bill drew a bead on him. 

‘All ready ?” he asked. 

Stockard opened the ammunttion 
box, placed the woman where she could 
reload in safety, and gave the word. 
The medicine-man dropped. For a 
moment there was silence, then a wild 
howl went up and a flight of bone 
arrows fell short. 

‘“T’d like to take a look at the 
beggar,’ Bill remarked, throwing a 
fresh shell into place. ‘I'll swear I 
drilled him clean between the eyes.” 

‘*Didn’t work.” Stccekard shook his 
head gloomily. Baptiste had evidently 
quelled the more war-like of his 
followers, and instead of precipitating 
an attack in the bright light of day, the 
shot had caused a hasty exodus, the 
Indians drawing out of the village 
beyond the zone of fire. 

In the full tide of his proselyting 
fervour, borne along by the hand of 
God, Sturges Owen would have ventured 
alone into the camp of the unbeliever, 
equally prepared for miracle or martyr- 
dom ; but in the waiting which ensued. 
the fever of conviction died away just 
so as the natural man asserted _ itself. 
Physical fear replaced spiritual hope: 
the love of life, the love of God. It 
was no new experience. He could feel 
his weakness coming on and knew it of 
old time. He had struggled against it 
and been overcome by it before. He 
remembered when the other men had 
driven their paddles like mad in the 
van of a roaring ice-flood, how. 
at the critical moment, in a_ panic 
of worldly terror, he had dropped 
his paddle and besought wildly with 
his God for pity. And there were 
other times. The recollection was not 
pleasant. It brought shame to him 
that his spirit should be so weak and 
his flesh so strong. But the love of 
life! the love of life! He could not 
strip it from him. Because of it had 
his dim ancestors perpetuated their 
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line; because of it was he destined to 
perpetuate his. His courage, if courage 
it might be called, was bred of 
fanaticism. The courage of Stockard 
and Bill was the adherence to deep- 
rooted ideals. Not that the love of life 
was less, but the love of race-tradition 
more; not that they were unafraid to 
die, but that they were brave enough 
not to live at the price of shame. 

So, while Stockard and Bill burned 
tobacco and yarned impartially of 
stricken fields or boyhood frolics, 
Sturges Owen, back to the first brute 
instinct, forgot all things save the brute 
passion for existence. Now he exhorted 
his men to prayer, and, again, armed 
and stationed them for the defence. He 
was for fighting to the last, for trusting 
to the mercy of the foe, for challenging 
Baptiste the Red to single combat, for 
emulating the Vicarious Atonement and 
giving himself up to torment. 

‘“For the love of God, in whose vine- 
vard you work, bea man and strike like 
a man,”’ Hay Stockard rebuked. 

‘‘Blasphemer! The seed of the 
unrighteous shall perish, but to the 
faithful shall be given everlasting life. 
As Christ on Calvary will I expiate the 
sin of the unregenerate.”’ 

The missionary rose, for the moment 
swayed by the mood of sacrifice. He 
half crawled over the barricade to pro- 
ceed to the other camp, but sank back, 
a trembling mass, wailing: ‘‘As the 
spirit moves! As the spirit moves! 
Who am I that I should set aside the 
judgments of God? Before the founda- 
tion of the world were all things written 
in the book of life. Worm that I am, 
shall I erase the page or any portion 
thereof? As God wills so shall the 
spirit move !”’ 

Bill reached over, plucked him to his 
feet, and shook him, fiercely, silently. 
Then he dropped the bundle of quiver- 
ing nerves and turned his attention to 
the two converts. But they showed 
little fright and a cheerful alacrity in pre- 
paring for the coming passage at arms. 


Stockard, who had been talking in 
undertones with the Teslin woman, 
now turned to the missionary. 

‘‘Fetch him over here,’’ he com- 
manded of Bill. j 

‘“Now,” he ordered, when Sturges 
Owen had been duly deposited before 
him; ‘‘ make us man and wife, and be 
lively about it.” Then he added 
apologetically to Rill: “No telling 
how it’s to end, so I just thought I’d 
get my affairs straightened up.” 

The woman obeyed the behest of her 
white lord. To her the ceremony was 
meaningless. By her lights she was 
his wife, and had been from the day 
they first foregathered. The converts 
served as witnesses. Bill stood over 
the missionary, prompting him when 
he stumbled. Stockard put the res- 
ponses in the woman’s mouth, and 
when the time came, for want of better, 
ringed her finger with thumb and fore- 
finger of his own. 

‘* Kiss the bride! ’’ Bill thundered, 
and Sturges Owen was too weak to 
disobey. 

‘‘ Now baptise the child! "’ 

‘“‘ Neat and tidy,” Bill commented. 

‘Gathering the proper outfit for a 
new trail,” the father explained, taking 
the boy from the mother’s arms. ‘I 
was grub-staked, once, into the Cas- 
cades, and had everything in the kit 
except salt. Never shall forget it. And 
if the woman and the kid cross the 
divide to-night they might as well be 
prepared for pot-luck. A long shot, 
Bill, between ourseives, but nothing lost 
if it misses.” 

A cup of water served the purpose, 
and the child was laid away in a 
secure corner of the barricade. The 
men built the fire, and the evening meal 
was cooked. 

The sun hurried round to the north, 
sinking closer to the horizon. The 
heavens in that quarter grew red and 
bloody. The shadows lengthened, the 
light dimmed, and in the sombre re- 
cesses of the forest life slowly died 
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away. Even the wild fowl in the river 
softened their raucous chatter and 
feigned the nightly farce of going to 
bed. Only the tribesmen increased 
their clamour, war-drums booming and 
voices raised in savage folk songs. But 
as the sun dipped they ceased their 
tumult. The rounded hush of midnight 
was complete. Stockard rose to his 
knees and peered over the logs. Once 
the child wailed in pain and discon- 
certed him. The mother bent over it, 
but it slept again. The silence was 
interminable, profound. Then, of a 
sudden, the robins burst into  full- 
throated song. The night had passed. 

A flood of dark figures boiled across 
the open. Arrows whistled and bow- 
thongs sang. The shrill-toned rifles 
answered back. A spear, and a mighty 
cast, transfixed the Teslin woman as 
she hovered above the child. A spent 
arrow, diving between the logs, lodged 
in the missionary’s arm. The woman 
fell, silent and alive, across the child; 
but the man rent the battle with his 
terror. 

There was no stopping the Haak 
The middle distance was cumbered 
with bodies, but the rest surged on, 
breaking against and over the barricade 
like an ocean wave. Sturges Owen 
fled to the tent, while the men were 
swept from their feet buried beneath 
the human tide. Hay Stockard alone 
regained the surface, flinging the tribes- 
men aside like yelping curs. He had 
managed to seize an axe. A dark hand 
grasped the child by a naked foot, and 
drew it from beneath its mother. At 
arm’s length its puny body circled 
through the air, dashing to death 
against the logs. Stockard clove the 
man to the chin and fell to clearing 
space. The ring of savage faces closed 
in, raining upon him spear-thrusts and 
bone-barbed arrows. Thesun shot up, 
and they swayed back and forth in the 
crimson shadows. Twice, with his axe 
blocked by too deep a blow, they 
rushed him; but each time he flung 


them clear. They fell underfoot and 
he trampled dead and dying, the way 
slippery with blood. And still the day 
brightened and the robins sang. Then 
they drew back from him in awe, and 
he leaned breathless upon his axe. 

‘‘ Blood of my soul!” cried Baptiste 
the Red. ‘‘ But thou art a man. Deny 
thy god, and thou shalt yet live.” 

Stockard swore his refusal, feebly but 
with grace. 

“Behold! A wonanl’ Sturges Owen 
had been brought before the half-breed. 
“Where now is thy god? and thy big 
words and bragging heart ? ”’ 

‘“Even in the last bitter moment 
has He forsaken me,” the missionary 
mumbled. 

Beyond ascratch on the arm, he was 
uninjured, but his eyes roved about him 
in an ecstasy of fear. The heroic 
figure of the blasphemer, bristling with 
wounds and arrows, leaning defiantly 
upon his axe, indifferent, indomitable, 
superb, caught his wavering vision. 
And he felt a great envy of the man 
who could go down serenely to the 
dark gates of death. Surely Christ, 
and not he, Sturges Owen, had been 
moulded in such manner. And why 
not he? He felt dimly the curse f 
ancestry, the feebleness of spirit which 
had come down to him out of the past, 
and he felt an anger at the creative 
force, symbolise it as he would, which 
had formed him, its servant, so weakly. 
For even a stronger man, this anger 
and the stress of circumstance were 
sufficient to breed apostacy, and for 
Sturges Owen it was inevitable. = In 
the fear of man’s anger he would dare 
the wrath of God. He had been raised 
up to serve the Lord only that he might 
be cast down. He had been given 
faith without the strength of faith, he 
had been given spirit without the power 
of spirit. It was unjust. He would 
repay weakness with weakness, treason 
with treason. 

‘“‘ Where now is thy god?”’ the halt- 
breed demanded. 
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The Puppet Crown: A Romance 
Sy Harold MacGrath 


(Continued from page 69) 


CHAPTER XV 


IN WHICH FORTUNE 

N the night prior to the arrival of 

Maurice in Bleiberg, there 

happened various things of 
moment. 

At midnight the chancellor left the 
palace, after having witnessed from a 
window the meeting of the cuirassiers 
and the students, and sought his bed, 
but his sleep was burdened with trou- 
bled dreams. The clouds, lowering 
over his administration, thickened and 
darkened. How many times had he 
contemplated resigning his office, only to 
put aside the thought and toil on? To 
be defeated in the end was to be ex- 
pected, but still there was ever that 
star of hope, a possible turn in affairs 
which would carry him on to victory. 
Victory is all the sweeter when it 
seems impossible. Prince Frederick 
had disappeared, no one knew where, 
and the peasant girl theory could no 
longer be harboured, and the wedding 
was but three days hence. The Eng- 
lishman had not stepped above the 
horizon, and the telegrams to the four 
ends of the world returned unanswered. 
Thus, the chancellor stood alone; the 
two main props were gone from under. 
And as he tossed on his pillows he 
pondered over the apparent reticence 
and indifference of the archbishop. 

All was still in the vicinity of the 
palaces. Sentinels paced noiselessly 
within the enclosures. In the royal 
bedchamber the king was _ resting 
quietly ; and near by, on a lounge, the 
state physician dozed. The captain of 
the household troop of cuirassiers 
nodded in the antercom. 


BECOMES CARELESS AND PRODIGAL 


Only the archbishop remained awake. 
He sat in his chamber and wrote. 
Now and then he would moisten his 
lips with watered wine. Sometimes 
he held the pen in mid air, and peered 
into the shapeless shadows cast by the 
tapers, his broad forehead shining and 
deep furrows between his eyes. On, 
on he wrote. Perhaps the archbishop 
was composing additional pages to his 
memotrs, for occasionally his thin lips 
relaxed into an impenetrable smile. 

But there was little quiet in the 
lower town, especially in the locality of 
the university. Old Stuler’s was filled 
with smoke, students, and tumult. _IIl- 
feeling ran high. There were many 
damaged heads, for the cuirassiers had 
not been niggard with their sabres. 

A student walked baok and forth on 
the stage, waving wildly with his hands 
to command attention. It was some 
time before he succeeded. 

‘‘Fellow students, brothers of free- 
dom, and comrades,” he began. “ All 
this must come to an end, and that at 
once. Our personal liberty is endan- 
gered. Our rights are being trodden 
under foot. Our ancient privileges are 
being laughed at. It must end.” This 
declaration was greeted by shouts, 
sundry clattering of pewter lids and 
noisy rapping of earthenware on the 
tables. ‘‘Have we no nights as 
students? Must we give way to a 
handful of beggarly mercenaries ? Must 
we submit to the outlawing of our 
customs and observances? What! 
We must not parade because the king 
does not like to be disturbed? And 
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who are the cuirassiers?’’ Nobody 
answered. Nobody was expected to 
answer. ‘‘ They are Frenchmen of 
hated memory—Swiss, Prussians, with 
Austrian officers. Are we or are we 
not an independent state? If inde- 
pendent, shall we stand by and see 
our personal liberties restricted? No! 
I say no! Let us petition to oust 
these vampires, who not only rob us of 
our innocent amusements, but who are 
fed of our taxes. What right has 
Austria to dictate our politics ? What 
right had she to disavow the blood and 
give us these Osians? O, my brothers, 
where are the days of Albrecht III. of 
glorious memory? He acknowledged 
our rights. He was our lawful sove- 
reign. He understood and loved us.” 
This burst of sentiment was slightly 
exaggerative, if the history of that 
monarch is to be relied on; but the 
audience was mightily pleased with 
this recollection, It served to add to 
their distemper and wrath against the 
Osian puppet. ‘‘And where are our 
own soldiers, the soldiers of the king- 
dom? Mouldering away in the bar- 
racks, unnoticed and forgotten. For 
the first time in the history of the 
country foreigners patrol the palaces. 
Our soldiers are nobodies. They hold 
no office at court save that of marshal, 
and his voice isnaught. Yet the brunt 
of the soldier’s life falls on them. They 
watch at the frontiers, tireless and 
vigilant, while the mercenaries riot and 
play. Brothers, the time has come for 
us toact. The army is with us, and 
so are the citizens. Let ours be the 
glory of touching the match. We are 
brave and competent. We are drilled. 
We lack not courage. Let us secretly 
arm and watch for the opportunity to 
strike a blow for our rights. Con- 
fusion to the Osians, and may the 
duchess soon come into her own!” 

He jumped from the stage, and 
another took his place; the haranguing 
went on. The orators were serious 
and earnest; they believed themselves 


to be patriots, pure and simple, when 
in truth they were experiencing the 
same spirit of revolt as the boy whose 
mother had punished him for making 
an unnecessary noise or stealing into 
the pantry. 

While the excitement was at its 
height, a man, somewhat older than 
the majority of the students, entered 
the bar-room from the street, and 
lounged heavily against the railing. 
His clothes were soiled and wrinkled, 
blue circles shadowed his eyes, which 
were of dull jet, the corners of his 
mouth dropped melancholily, and his 
oily face, covered with red stubble, 
gave evidences of a prolonged de- 
bauch. 

‘“Wine, Stuler, wine!” he called, 
laying down a coin, which gleamed 
dimly yellow in the opalescent light. 
“And none of your devilish vinegars 
and scums.” 

Stuler pounced on the coin, and 
rubbed it between his palms. ‘‘ Gold, 
Johann, gold?” 

‘* Aye, gold ; and the last of a pocket- 
ful, curse it! What’s this noise 
about?” with a gesture toward the 
hall. 

‘The boys were in the Platz and 
had a brush with those damned cuiras- 
siers. They'll play a harder game 
yet.” Stuler always took sides with 
the students, on business principles: 
they constituted his purse. ‘‘ To- 
kayer ?””’ 

‘‘No; champagne. Ay, these damned 
cuirassiers shall play a hard game ere 
the week is done, or my name is not 
Johann Kopf. They kicked me out of 
the palace ground yesterday; me, me, 
me !’”? hammering the oak with his fist. 

“Who?” 

‘* Von Mitter, the English-bred dog! 
I’ll kill him one of these days. Is it 
play to-night, or are they serious?” 
nodding again toward the hall. 

‘Go in,” said Stuler, ‘‘and look at 
some of those heads ; a look will answer 
to the purpose.”’ 
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Johann followed this advice. The 
picture he saw was one which agreed 
with the idea which had come into his 
mind. He returned to the bar-room 
and drank his wine thirstily, re-filled 
the glass and emptied it. Stuler shcok 
his head. Johann was in a bad way 
when he gulped wine instead of sip- 
ping it. Yet it was always ‘so after a 
carouse. 

‘“'Where have you been keeping 
yourself the past week?” he asked. 
If the students were his purse, Johann 
was his budget of news. 

‘You ask that?” surlily. ‘You 
knew I had money; you knew that I 
was off somewhere spending it—God 
knows where, I don’t. Another bottle 
of wine; there’s enough left from the 
gold to pay for it.” 

Stuler complied.  Johann’'s thirst 
seemed in no way assuaged; but soon 
the sullen expression, the aftermath 
of his spree, was replaced by one of 
reckless jollity. His eyes began to 
sparkle. 

‘““A great game, Stuler; they’re 
playing a great game, and you and I 
will be in at the reaping. The town is 


quiet, you say? The troops have 
ceased murmuring, eh? A lull that 
comes before the storm. And when 


it breaks—and break it will—gay times 
for youand me. There will be sack- 


ing. I have the list of those who lean 
-toward the Osians. There will be loot, 
old war dog.” 


Stuler smiled indulgently; Johann 
was beginning to feel the wine. Perhaps 
he was to learn something. “Yes, 
‘twill be a glorious day.” 

‘“A week hence, and the king goes 
forth a bankrupt.” 

‘Tf he lives,” judiciously. 

‘Dead or alive, it matters not which; 
he goes.” 

“And the wedding? What 1s it I 
hear about Prince Frederick and the 
peasant girl?” 

Johann laughed. 
wedding.” 


‘¢ There will be no 
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‘‘ And the princess ?”’ 

‘“A pretty morsel, a tit-bit for the 
king that is to be.” 

‘“The king that—eh, Johann, are 
you getting drunk so soon.” Stuler 
exclaimed. ‘I know of no king—" 

Johann reached over and caught the 
innkeeper’s wrist. The grasp was no’ 
gentle one. “Listen, that was a slip 
of the tongue. Repeat it, and that for 
your life! Do you understand, my 
friend ?”’ 

‘Gott in—” 

‘Do you understand ?”’ fiercely. 

“Yes, yes!’’ Stuler wiped his face 
with his apron. | 

‘‘Good, if you understand. It was 
naught but a slip of the tongue,” non- 
chalantly. ‘‘Ina little week, my friend, 
your till will have no vulgar silver in 
it; gold, yellow gold.” 

‘* And the duchess?” with hesitance. 
The budget of news to-night was not 
of the usual kind. 

Johann did not answer, save by a 
shrug. 

The perturbation of the old man 
was so manifestly beyond control that 
he could not trust his legs. He dropped 
on the stool, giving his grizzled head a 
negative shake. ‘‘I would that you 
had made no slip of the tongue, 
Johann,” he murmured. ‘‘ Gott, what 
is going on? The princess was not to 
wed, to be sure, but the duchess passed 
—a king besides—”’ 

‘“‘ Silence!” enjoined Johann, “‘ Stuler, 
Iam about to venture on a daring en- 
terprise, which, if successful, will mean 
plenty of gold. Come with me into 
your private office, where we will 
not be interrupted nor overheard.” 
He vaulted the bar. Stuler looked 
undecided. ‘‘Come!” commanded 
Johann. With another shake of his 
head Stuler took down the tallow dip. 
unlocked the door and bade Johann 
pass in. He caught up another bottle 
and glass and followed. Without a 
word he filled the glass and set it down 
before Johann, who raised it and 
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drank, his beady eyes flashing over the 
rim of the glass and compelling the 
innkeeper to withdraw his gaze. 

‘* Well?” said Stuler uneasily. 

‘‘T need you.” Johann finished his 
glass with moderate slowness. ‘‘ Your 
storehouse on the lake is empty ?”’ 

“ Yes, but— 

“T shall want it. Two nights from 
this, in case madame the duchess does 
not conquer the Englishman, I shall 
want four fellows who will ask no 
questions, but who will follow my 
instructions to the letter. It is an 
abduction.” 

‘“A nasty business,” was Stuler’s 
‘comment. ‘ You have women _ to 
thank for your present occupation, 
Johann.” 

“ Stuler, you are a fool. 
woman ; it 1s a crown.” 

‘* Eh?” Stuler’s eyes bulged. 

‘““A crown. The duchess may 
remain a duchess. Whois master in 
Bleiberg to-day ? At whose word the 
army moves or stands? At whose 
word the Osians fall or reign? On 
whom does the duchess rely ? Who is 
king in deed if not in fact? Who will 
find means to liquidate the kingdom’s 
indebtedness, whoever may be the 
creditor? Pah! the princess. will 
marry, but the groom will not be 
Prince Frederick. The man she will 
marry will be the husband of a queen, 
and he will be a king behinda woman’s 
skirts. It is what the French call a 
coup d’etat. She will be glad to marry ; 
there is an alternative. She will sub- 
mit, if only that her father may die in 

ce.” 

‘‘ And this king ?”’ in a whisper. 

“You are old, Stuler ; you remember 
many things of the past. Do you 
recollect a prince of a noble Austrian 
house by the name of Walmoden, once 
an aide to the emperor, who was 
cashiered from the army and exiled 
for corresponding with France ? ” 

Stuler’s hand shook as he brushed 
his forehead. ‘Yes, I recollect. He 


It is not a 


fought against the Prussians in the 
Franco-Prussian war, then disappeared, 
to be heard of again as living in a South 
American republic. But what has he 
to do with all this? Ah, Johann, this 
deep water.” 

‘‘ For those who have not learned to 
swim. You will aid me? A thousand 
crowns—two hundred pieces of gold 
like that which has just passed from my 
pocket into yours. It is politics.” 

“ But the sacking of the town ?”’ 

‘‘A jest. If madame the duchess 
conquers the Englishman the king that 
is to be will pay her. Then if she 
wages war Austria can say nothing for 
defending ourselves,”’ 

“And Walmoden?” Stuler struck 
his forehead with his fist as if to pound 
it into a state of lucidity. ‘‘ Where is 


he? It is a stone wall; I can see 
nothing.” | 
‘‘ Beauvais.” : 
~ Beauvais !’’ Stuler half rose from 
his chair, but sank again. 
“Exactly. This play, for some 


reason unexplained, is the price of his 
re-establishment into the graces of the 
noble Hapsburgs. Between us, I think 
the prince is playing a game for him- 
self. But who shall blame him?” 

‘‘ The devil! I thought Austria was 
very favourable to the Osian house.” 

“Favourable or not, itis nothing tous.”’ 

‘* Well, well, it’s a thousand crowns,” 


philosophically. 
‘‘That’s the sentiment,” laughed 
Johann. ‘It is not high treason, it is 


not lese majeste, it is not a crime; it is 
a thousand crowns. Votre sante, as the 
damned French say!” swallowing the 
remainder of the wine. ‘ And then, it 
is purely patriotic in us,” with a deceit- 
ful smile. 

‘‘The storehouse is yours, and the 
men. Now tell me how it ’tis to be 
played.” 

‘‘ Where does her royal highness go 
each Thursday evening, accompanied 
by her eternal cuirassiers, Von Mitter 
and Scharfenstein ?”’ 
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‘Where, but to see her old nurse 
Elizabeth ? But four men will not be 
enough. Von Mitter and Scharfen- 
stein—’”’ 

“Will as usual remain at the car- 
riage. But what’s to prevent several 
men from gaining entrance by the 
rear >—of carrying off her highness that 
way, passing through the alley and 
making off, to be a mile away before 
the cuirassiers even dream of the 
attempt? ”’ 

‘« After all, I’d rather the duchess.”’ 

“We cannot all be kings and 
queens.” Johann got up and slapped 
Stuler familiarly on the _ shoulder. 
‘‘Forget not the gold, the yellow gold ; 
little heaps of it to finger, to count, and 
to spend.” 

Stuler’s eyes gleamed phosphores- 
cently. There was the strain of the 
ancient marauder in his veins; gold 
easily gotten. He opened the door and 
Johann passed out, swaying. The wine 
was taking hold of him. He turned 
into the hall, while Stuler busied with 
thespigots. Someone discovered the spy, 
and called him by name; it was caught 
up by others, and there were numerous 
calls for a speech. As a_ socialist 
Johann was well known about the lower 
town. Besides, five years gone he him- 
self had been a student and a brother 
of freedom. He had fought a dozen 
successful duels, and finally had been 
expelled from the university for beating 
a professor who had objected to his 
conduct in the presence of ladies. 
Other ill reports added to his popularity. 
To be popular in this whimsical world 
of ours, one has either to be very good 
or very bad. Johann was not unwilling 
tospeak. Stuler had given him the cue— 
the cuirassiers. His advice was secretly 
to arm and hold in readiness. As this 
was the substance of the other speeches, 
Johann received his meed of applause. 

‘‘ And let us not forget the bulldog ; 
let us kill him, too,’’ cried one of the 
auditors; ‘‘the prodigal bulldog, who 
has lived on our fatted calves.” 


This was unanimously adopted. The 
bulldog was not understood ; and he 
smacked of the English. Then, too, 
the bulldog roamed too freely in the 
royal enclosures; and, till late years, 
trespassers fared badly. The students 
considered that their privileges extended 
everywhere; the dog, not being wholly 
conversant with these privileges, took 
that side which in law is called the 
benefit of the doubt. 

After his speech, Johann retired to 
the bar-room. What he desired most 
of all was a replenished purse. Popular 
he was; but the students knew his 
failings, among which stood prominently 
that of forgetful borrower. They would 
buy him drinks, clothes and food if 
need be, but they would not lend him 
a stiver. And he could not borrow 
from Stuler, whose law was only to 
trust. Johann gambled; and wine 
always brought back the mad fever for 
play. The night before he had lost 
rather heavily, and he wanted to recover 
his losses. Rouge et noir had pinched 
him; he would be revenged on the 
roulette. All day long combinations 
and numbers danced before his eyes. 
He had devised several plans by which 
to raise money, but these had fallen 
through. Suddenly he smiled, and 
beckoned to Stuler. 

‘ Stuler, how much will you advance 
me‘” he asked, ‘“‘on a shot-gun worth 
one hundred crowns?” 

Stuler did pawnbroking on a small 
scale. ‘‘A shot-gun worth one hundred 
crowns ? Ten.” 

Johann made a negative gesture. 
“Fifty or none. You can sell it for 
seventy-five in the morning. So could 
I, only I want the money to-night.” 

‘Tf you want wine—” began Stuler. 

‘““T want money.” 

Stuler scratched his nose. ‘“ Bring 
the gun to me; if it is worth what you 
say, I'll see what I can do.” 

‘*In an hour,” and Johann went out. 
A cold, thin rain was falling, and a dash 
of it in the face had a cooling effect. 
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Somehow the exhilaration of the wine 
was gone, and his mood took a sullen 
turn. Money! He was ever in need of 
money. He cursed his ill luck. He 
cursed the cause of it—drink. But for 
drink he would not have been plain 
Johann Kopf, brawler, outcast, spy, 
disowned by his family and all save 
those who could use him. He remained 
standing in the doorway, brooding. At 
last he drew his collar about his throat 
and struck off, a black shadow in a 
bank of grey. When he reached that 
part of the street opposite the Grand 
Hotel, he stopped and sought shelter 
under an awning. The night patrol 
came clattering down the street. It 
passed quickly, and soon all was still 
again. Johann stepped out and peered 
up and down. The street was deserted. 
All the hotel windows were in gloom, 
and but a feeble light beamed from the 
office windows. Would it be robbery ? 
He had not yet stooped to that. But 
he could hear the ivory ball clatter as 
it fell into the lucky numbers. He 
had a premonition (all gamblers have 
it) that he would win if he stuck to a 
single combination. He would redeem 
the gun, replace it, and no one would be 
any the wiser. If his numbers failed 
him No matter. He deter- 
mined to passthe Rubicon. He crossed 
the street and disappeared into the 
cavernous alley, shortly to loom up 
in the deserted courtyard of the 
hotel. He counted the windows on 
the first floor and stopped at the 
fourth. That was the window he 
must enter. Noiselessly he crept along 
the walls, stopping now and then to 
listen. There was no sound except 
the monotonous dripping of the rain, 
which was growing thinner and colder. 
Presently he came across the ladder he 
was .seeking. He raised it to the re- 
quired height, and once more placed his 
hand to his ear.. Silence. He mounted 
the rounds to the window, which he 
found unfastened. Inanother moment 
he was in the room. Not an object 


could he see, so deep was the dark- 
ness. If he moved without light he 
was likely to stumble, and heyday to 
his 50 crowns, not to say his liberty 
for many days tocome. Hecarefully 
drew the blinds and struck a match. 
The first object which met his gaze 
was a fallen candle. This he lit, and 
when the glare of the flame softened all 
the corners of the room stood out. But 
nowhere was there any sign of a gun. 
He gave vent to a half-muttered curse. 
Someone had pilfered the gun or the 
proprietor was keeping it till the 
Englishman returned from the duchy. 
But he remembered that there were 
two guns, one of which the English- 
man did not use in the hunting ex- - 
peditions. So he began a thorough 
search. It meant 50 crowns, green 
baize and the whims of fortune. Cau- 
tiously he moved between the fallen 
chairs. He looked behind the bed, 
under the dresser, but without success. 
His hand closed savagely around the 
candle, and he swore inaudibly. He 
threw back the bed coverings; not 
that he expected to find anything, but 
because he could vent his rage on these 
silent, noiseless things. When he 
lifted the mattress it was then he took 
a deep breath and smiled. What he 
saw was a gun case. He drew it 
from under. It was heavy; his 50 
crowns were inside. Next he picked 
up a candlestick and stuffed the candle 
into it, and laid a quilt against the 
threshold of the door so that no light 
would pierce the corridor. 

“This is the gun the Englishman 
did not use in the hunting expedi- 
tions,” he thought. “If it is out of 
repair, as he said it was, my 50 crowns 
are not so many pfennige. The devil! 
it must be a valuable piece of gun- 
smithing, to hide it under bedclothes. 
Let me see if my crowns are for the 
picking.” 

He investigated forthwith. 
hammers and the triggers 
smoothly. He unlocked the 


The 
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and held the nozzles towards the 
candle light—and again cursed. The 
barrels were clogged up. Notwith- 
standing, he plucked forth the ramrod 
and forced it into one of the tubes. 
There was a slight resistance and 
something fluttered to the floor and 
rolled about. The second tube was 
treated likewise, with the same result. 
Johann laughed silently. The 50 
crowns were tangible; he could hear 
them jingling in his pocket, and a 
pretty music they made. He returned 
the leather case to its original place 
and devoted his attention to the 
cylinder-shaped papers on the floor. 
For a quarter of an hour 
Johann remained seated on the floor, 
in the wavering candle light, forgetful 
of all save the delicate tracings of 
steel engraving, the red and green inks, 
the great golden seal, the signatures, 
the immensity of the ciphers which 
trailed halfway across each crackling 
parchment. He counted 16 of them in 
all. Four millions of crowns. 
He was rich, rich beyond all his wildest 
dreams. He rose. He restored the 
gun to its case. Fifty crowns? No, 
no! A hundred thousand, not a crown 
less ; a hundred thousand !__ All 
thoughts of the green baize and the 
rattle of the roulette ball passed away. 
There was no need to seek fortune; 
she had come to him of her own free 
will. Wine, Gertrude of the opera, 
Paris and a life of ease ; all these were 
his. A hundred thousand crowns, a 
hundred thousand florins, two hundred 
thousand francs, two hundred thou- 
sand marks! He computed in all 
monetary denominations; in all coun- 
tries it was wealth. Something rose 
and swelled in his throat, and _ he 
choked hysterically. A voice whis- 
pered: ‘‘ No, not a hundred thousand ; 
four millions!” But reason, though 
it tottered, regained its balance, and 
he saw the utter futility of attempting 
to dispose of the orders on the govern- 
ment independently. His hands 
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trembled ; he could scarcely hold this 
vast treasure. Twice, in his haste to 
pocket the certificates, they slipped 
from his grasp and scattered. How 
those six syllables frolicked in his 
mind! A hundred thousand crowns! 
He extinguished the candle and _ laid 
it on the floor, put the quilt on the 
bed, then climbed through the 
window, which he closed. without 
mishap. He descended the ladder. 
As he reached the bottom round 
his heart gave a great leap. From 
the alley came the sound of ap- 
proaching steps. Nearer and nearer 
they came; a shadow entered the 
courtyard and made straight for the 
door, which was but a _ few feet 
from the reclining ladder. The kitchen 
door opened and the burst of light 
revealed a belated serving-maid. A 
moment passed, and all became dark 
again. But Johann felt a _ strange 
weakness in his knees and a peculiar 
thrill at the roots of his hair. He 
dared not move for three or four 
minutes. But he waited in vain for 
He cursed the serving- 
maid for the fright, disposed of the 
ladder and sought the street. He 
directed his step toward Stuler’s. 

“The pig of an Englishman was 
deeper than I thought. In the gun 
barrels, the gun barrels! If I had not 
wanted to play they would have been 
there yet! A hundred thousand 
crowns! ” 

It had ceased to rain, and a frost was 
congealing the moisture under foot. 
On the way back to Stuler’s Johann 
slipped and fell several times; but he 
was Impervious to pain, bruises were 
nothing. Hewasrich! He laughed; 
and from time to time thrust his hand 
into his vest to convince himself that 
he was not dreaming. To whom should 
he sell? To the Osians? To the 
duchess? To the king that was to be? 
Who would pay the quickest the hun- 
dred thousand crowns? He knew. 
Ay, two hundred thousand would not 
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be too much. The Englishman would 
send for the certificates, but his agent 
would not find them. The abduction ? 
He would carry it through as he had 
promised. It was five thousand crowns 
in addition to his hundred thousand. 
He was rich! He shook his hand 
toward the inken sky, toward the palace, 
toward all that signified the past. 
eo ae A hundred thousand 
crowns! 
XVI 
WHAT HAPPENED AT THE ARCHBISHOP’S 
PALACE AND AFTER - 

Maurice, as he laboured before his 
mirror, wondered why in the world it 
took him so long to dress. An hour 
had passed since he began his evening 
toilet ; yet here he was, still tinkering, 
so to speak, over the last of a dozen 
cravats. The eleven others lay strewn 
about, hopelessly crumpled and mute 
witnesses of angry fingers and impas- 
sioned mutterings. Usually he could 
slip into evening dress in less than 
thirty minutes. Something was wrong. 
But perhaps this occasion was not 
usual. First, the hems of his trousers 
were Insurgent; they persisted in hitch- 
ing on the tops of his button’ shoes. 
Laces were substituted. Then camea 
desultory period, during which gold 
buttons were exchanged for pearl and 
pearl. for gold, and two-button shirts 
for three-button. For Maurice was 
something of a dandy. He could not 
imagine what was the matter with his 
neck, all the collars seemed so small. 
For once his mishaps did not appeal to 
hishumour. The ascent from his shoes 
to his collar was as tortuous as that of 
the Alpine Jungfrau. Ah, madame, 
you may smile as much as you please, 
but it is a terrible thing for a man to 
dress and at the same time think kindly 
of one’s fellow beings. You set aside 
three hours for your toilet, and devote 
two hours to the little curl which 
droops over the tip of your dainty ear ; 
but with man who has no curl, who 


knows nothing of the practice of smiles 
and side glances, the studied careless- 
ness of a pose, it 1s a dismal, serious 
business up to the last moment. 

With a final glance into the mirror, 
and convinced that if he touched him- 
self it would be only to disarrange the 
perfection which he had striven so hard 
to attain, Maurice went downstairs. 
He had still an hour to while away 
before presenting himself at the arch- 
bishop’s palace. So he roamed about 
the verandahs, twirled his cane and 
smoked like a captain who expects to 
see his men in active engagement the 
very next moment. This, together 
with the bad hour in his room, was an 
indication that his nerves were finely 
strung. He was nervous, not because 
he was to see strange faces, not because 
his interest in the kingdom's affairs 
was both comic and tragic, nor because 
he was to present himself at the arch- 
bishop’s in a peculiar capacity, that of 
a prisoner on parole. Nay, it was due to 
none of these. His pulse did not stir at 
the prospect of meeting the true king. 
Diplomatic functions were every-day 
events with him. He had passed several 
years of his life in the vicinity of 
emperors, kings, viceroys, and presi- 
dents, and their greatness had long 
ceased to interest or even to amuse him. 
He was conscious only of an agitation 
which had already passed through the 
process of analysis. He loved, he loved 
the impossible and the unattainable, 
and it was the exhilaration of this 
thought which agitated him. He never 
would be the same again—he would be 
better. Neither did he regret this love. 
Even now he could see himself back in 
his rooms in Vienna, smoking before 
the fire, and building houses that tum- 
bled down. It was worth while, if only 
to have something to dream about. He 
did not regret the love, he regretted its 
uselessness. How could he serve her ? 
What could he do against all these un- 
seen forces which were crumbling her 
father’s throne? So she remembered 
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what he had said to her in the arch- 
bishop’s garden. He looked at his 
watch. It was nine. 

‘* Let us be off,” he said. He started 
for the Platz. ‘‘ How uncertain life is. 
It seems that I did not come to Bleiberg 
carelessly in the way of amusement, but 
to work out a part of my destiny.” He 
arrested his steps at the fountain and 
listened to the low musical plash of the 
water, each drop of which fell with the 


light of a dazzling jewel. The cold 
stars shone from above. They were 
not further away than she. -. A 


princess, a lonely and forlorn princess, 
hemmed in by the fabric of royal laws; 
a princess, yet possessing less liberty 
than the meanest of her peasants. 
Nothing belonged to her, not even her 
heart, which was merchandise, a com- 
modity of exchance, turned over to the 
highest bidder. ‘‘ Royalty,” he mused, 
“is a political slave-dealer; the slaves 
are those who wear the crowns.” 

Once inside the palace he became a 
man of the world, polished, nonchalant, 
handsome, and mildly curious. Imme- 
diately after the usher announced his 
name, he crossed the chamber and pre- 
sented his respects to the prelate, who, 
he reasoned and not unwisely, expected 
him. The friendly greeting of the arch- 
bishop carried out this reasoning. 

‘“T-am delighted to see you, mon- 
sieur,” he said, showing his remarkably 
well preserved teeth in the smile that 
followed his words. ‘‘A service to her 
royal highness is a_ service to me. 
Amuse yourself; you will find some 
fine paintings in the west gallery.” 

‘‘T trust her royal highness is none 
the worse for the fright,’’ Maurice 
replied. He also remarked (mentally) 
that he did not see her highness any- 
where. Several introductions _ fol- 
lowed; and he found himself chatting 
easily with the British minister. 

‘“‘Carewe?”’ the Englishman _re- 
peated, thoughtfully. ‘‘Are you not 
Maurice Carewe of the American lega- 
tion in Vienna ?”’ 


oY ES." 

‘“‘ May I ask you a few questions ? ” 

“A thousand.” 

“A fellow countryman of mine has 
mysteriously disappeared. He left 
Vienna for Bleiberg, saying that if 
nothing was heard of him within a 
week’s time, to make inquiries about 
him. This request was left with the 
British ambassador, who has_ just 
written me, adding that a personal 
friend of the gentleman in question was 
in Bleiberg, and that this friend was 
Maurice Carewe, attaché to the 
American legation. Are you acquainted 
with Lord Fitzgerald, son of my late 
predecessor ? ”’ 

‘““T am indeed. I saw him in 
Vienna,” said Maurice; ‘‘ but he said 
nothing ‘to me about coming here,” 
which was true enough. ‘Is there 
any cause for apprehension ? ” 

‘‘Only his request to be looked up 
within a certain time. Thetruth is, he 
was to have come here ona peculiar 
errand,” with lowered voice. ‘“ Are 
you acquainted with what is called 
Fitzgerald’s folly ?’”’ 

‘‘Yes, few haven’t heard of it.” 
Maurice could never understand why 
he resisted the impulse to tell the 
whole affair. A dozen words to the 
man at his side, and the catastrophies, 
even embryonic, would be averted. 
“You must tell me who most of these 
people are,” he said, in order to get 
around a disagreeable subject. ‘‘ I am 
a total stranger.” 

“With pleasure. That tall, angular 
old man in the long, gray frock with 
decorations is Marshal Kampf. You 
must meet him; he is the wittiest man 
in Bleiberg. The gentleman with the 
red beard is Mollendorf of the police. 
And beside him—yes, the, little man 
with glasses and a loose cravat—is 
Count von Wallenstein, the minister of 
finance. Thatis the chancellor talking 
to the archbishop. Ah, Mr. Carewe, 
these receptions are fine comedies. 
The marshal, the count, and Mollendorf 
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represent what is called the Auersperg 
faction under the rose. It isa continual 
battle of eyesand tongues. One smiles 
at his enemy, knows him to be an 
enemy, yet dares not touch him. Con- 
fidentially, this play has never had the 
like. To convict his enemies of treason 
has been for ten years the labour of the 
chancellor; yet, though he knows them 
to be in correspondence with the 
duchess, he can find nothing on the 
strength of which to accuse openly. It 
is a conspiracy which has no papers. 
One cannot take out a man’s brains 
and say, ‘Here is proof!’ They talk, 
they walk cn thin ice; but so fine is 
their craft that no incautious word 
ever falls, nor does anyone go through 
the ice. I have watched the play for 
ten years. I should not speak to you 
about it, only it is one of those things 
which is known to all here. Those 
gentlemen talking to the chancellor’s 
wife are the ministers from Austria, 
Prussia, France, and Servia. You will 
not find it as lively here as it is in 
Vienna. We meet merely to watch 
each other,” with a short laugh. 
‘‘Good. The marshal is approaching.” 
They waited. 


‘‘ Marshal,” said the minister, ‘‘ this 


is Monsieur Carewe, who rescued her 
highness’ dog from the students.” 

“Ah!” replied the marshal, grimly. 
“Do not expect me to thank you, 
monsieur ; only day -before yesterday 
the dog snapped at my legs. I am 
living out of pure spite, to see that dog 
die before I do. Peace to his ashes— 
the sooner the better.” 

The minister turned to Maurice and 
laughed. 

“Eh ?” said the marshal. 

‘I prophesied that you would speak 
disparagingly of the dog.” 

‘‘ What a reputation!” cried the old 
soldier. ‘I daresay that you have been 
telling Monsieur Carewe that I am a 
wit. Monsieur, never attempt to be 
witty ; they will put you down for a 
wit and laugh at anything you say, 


even when you put yourself out to 
speak the truth. If I possess any wit 
it is like young grapes—sour. You are 
connected in Vienna ?”’ 

“With the American legation.” 

‘‘ Happy is the country,” said the 
marshal, ‘‘ which is so far away that 
Europe can find no excuse to meddle 
with it.” 

‘““And even then Europe would not 
dare,” Maurice replied, with imperti- 
nence aforethought. 

‘‘ That is not a diplomatic speech.” 

“It is true.” 

‘*T like your frankness.” 

‘‘ Let that go toward making amends 
for saving the dog.” 

‘“Are all American diplomats so 
frank ?”’ inquired the marshal, with an 
air of feigned wonder. 

‘‘Indeed, no,’ answered Maurice. 
‘“‘ Just at present I am not in a diplo- 
matic capacity; I need not look 
askance at truth. And there is no 
reason why we, should not always be 
truthful.” | 

“You are wrong. It’s truth’s infre- 
quency which makes her so charming 
and refreshing. However, I thank you 
for your services to her highness; your 
services to her dog I shall try to 
forget.” And with this the marshal 
moved away, shaking his head as if he 
had inadvertently stumbled on an intri- 
cate problem. 

Not long after Maurice was left to 
his own devices. He viewed the scene, 
silentlyand curiously. Conversation was 
carried on in low tones, and laughter was 
infrequent and subdued. The women 
dressed without ostentation. Most of 
the men were old and bald, and only the 
wives of the French and British minis- 
ters were pretty or young. How 
different from Vienna, where youth 
and beauty abound! There was no 
music, no long tables of refreshments, 
no sparkling wines, no smoking-room, 
good stories, and better fellowship. 
There was an absence of the flash of 
jewels and colour which made court 
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life desirable. There seemed to be 
hanging in the air some_ invisible 
power, the forecast of a tragedy, the 
beginning of an unknown end. And 
yet the prelate smiled on enemies and 
friends alike. And as_ Maurice 
observed that smile, he grew perplexed. 
It was a smile which he had often 
seen on the faces of men who, about 
to die, felt the grim satisfaction of 
having an enemy for company. The 
king lay on his death-bed; in all 
probabilities, the throne tottered; yet 
the archbishop smiled. The princess 
did not know that her father was dying ; 
this was a secret which had not yet 
been divulged to her. And this was the 
only society she knew. Small wonder 
that she was sad and lonely. To be 
young, and to find one’s self surrounded 
by the relics of youth; what an exist- 
ence! She had never known the 
beauty of a glittering ballroom, felt the 
music of a waltz mingle with the quick 
throbs of the heart, the pleasure of be- 
stowing pleasure. She had never read 
the mute yet intelligent admiration in 
a young man’s eyes. And what young 
woman does not yearn for the honest 
adoration of the opposite sex? Poor, 
lonely princess indeed! For, loving 
the world as he himself did, he under- 
stood what was slipping past her. 
Every moment the roots of love were 
sinking deeper into his heart and 
twining firmly about, as a vine to a 
trellis. 

Is there a mental telegraphy, an in- 
definable substance which is affected 
by the close proximity of a presence, 
which, while we do not see, we feel ? 
Perhaps. At any rate, Maurice suddenly 
became aware of that peculiar yet 
now familiar agitation of his nerves. 
Instinctively he turned his head. In 
the doorway which separated the 
chamber from the conservatory stood 
her royal highness. She was dressed 
entirely in black, which accentuated 
the whiteness—the Carrara marble 
whiteness—of her exquisite skin. In 


the dark, shining coils swept back 
from her brow lay the subtile snare of 
a red rose.. There was no other 
colour except on the full lips. Shesaw 
Maurice, but she was so far away that 
the faint reflection of the rose on her 
cheeks was gone ere he reached her side. 

‘“‘I was afraid,” she said, lowering 
her eyes as she uttered the fib, “ that 
you might not come after all.” 

“It would not have been possible 
for me to stay away,” he replied, his 
eyes ardent. The princess looked 
away. ‘‘And may I ask after the 
health of the dog ?” 

‘“Thanks to you, monsieur; he is 
getting along finely. Poor dog: he 
will always limp. What is it which 
makes men inflict injury on dumb 
creatures ?”’ 

‘It is the beast which is envious of 
the brute.”’ 

“And your hand?” with a glance 
sympathetic and inquiring. 

“My hand?” 

‘Yes; did you not injure it?” 

“QO!” He laughed and held out 
two gloved hands for her inspection. 
“That was only a scratch. In fact, I 
do not remember which hand it was.” 

“You are very modest. I should have 
made much of it.” 

He could not translate this; so he 
said: ‘‘ There was nothing injured but 
my hat. I seem unfortunate in that 
direction.” 

She smiled, recalling the incident in 
the archbishop’s garden. 

‘“‘T shall keep the hat, however,” he 
said, ‘fas a souvenir.” 

‘* Souvenirs, monsieur,” she replied 
carelessly, ‘“‘are synonymous of: old 
age. You and-I ought not to have any 
souvenirs. Have you seen the picture 
gallery? No? Then I shall have the 
pleasure of showing it to you. Mon- 
seigneur is very proud of his gallery. 
He has a Leonardo, a Botticelli, a 
Murillo, and a Rembrandt. And they 
really show up better in artificial light, 
which softens the effect of time.” 
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Half an hour was passed in the gal- 
lery. It was very pleasant to listen to 
her voice as she described this and that 
painting, and the archbishop’s adven- 
tures in securing them. It did not 
seem possible to him that she was a 
princess, perhaps destined to become a 
queen, so free was she from the attri- 
butes of royalty, so natural and in- 
genuous. He caught each movement 
of her delicate head, each gesture of 
her hand, the countless inflections of 
her voice, the lights which burned or 
died away in the dark wine of her 
eyes. Poor devil! he mused, himself 
in mind; poor fool! He forgot the 
world, he forgot that he was a prisoner 
on parole, he forgot the strife between 
the kingdom and the duchy, he forgot 
everything but the wild impossible love 
which filled his senses. He forgot even 
Prince Frederick of Carnavia. In truth, 
the world was ‘‘a sorry scheme of 
things.” It was grotesque with in- 
equalities. He had no right to love 
her; .* was wrong to give in to the 
impulses of the heart, the natural, 
human impulses. A man can beat 
down the stone wall of a fort, scale 
the impregnable heights of a citadel, 
master the earth and the seas, but he 
cannot surmount the invisible barriers 
which he himself erected in the past 
ages—the quality of birth. Ah! if 
only she had been a peasant, unlettered 
and unknown, and free to win! The 
tasks of Hercules were then but play 
to him! 

Next she led him through the aisles 
of potted plants in the conservatory. 
She was very learned. She explained 
the origin of each flower, its native 
soil, the time and manner of _ its 
transportation. Perhaps she was sur- 
prised at his lack of botanical know- 
ledge, he asked so many questions. 
But it was not the flowers ; it was her 
voice that urged him to these interro- 
gations. 

They were on the point of re-enter- 
ing the reception chamber, when the 


jingle of a spur on the mosaic floor 
caused them to turn. Maurice could 
not control the start ; he had forgotten 
all about Beauvais. The soldier wore 
the regulation full dress of the cuiras- 
siers, white trousers, tucked into patent 
leather half-boots, a grey jacket with 
gold lace and decorations, red sabre 
straps, and a grey pelisse hanging from 
the left shoulder. A splendid soldier, 
Maurice grudgingly admitted. What 
would the colonel say? The situation 
was humorous rather than otherwise, 
and Maurice smiled. 

‘‘I was looking: for your highness,” 
said Beauvais, as he came up, ‘“‘ to pay 
my respects. I am leaving.” His glance 
at Maurice was one of polite curiosity. 

“Col. Beauvais,” said the princess, 
coldly, ‘‘ Monsieur Carewe, of the 
American legation in Vienna.”’ 

She was not looking at the colonel, 
but Maurice was, and the colonel’s 
total Jack of surprise astonished him. 
The gaze of the two men plunged into 
each other’s eyes, like flashes of 
lightning, but that was all. 

‘‘T am charmed,” said the colonel, 
a half-ironical smile under his mous- 
tache. ‘‘ Your name is not unfamiliar 
to me.” : 

‘“No?”’ said Maurice, politely. 

‘“No. It was connected with an 
exploit. Was it not you who faced 
the students this afternoon and rescued 
her highness’ dog? ”* 

‘‘Ah!’’ said Maurice, in a tone 
which implied that exploits were every- 
day events to him; ‘‘it was but a simple 
thing to do. The students were like 
so many sheep.” 

The princess elevated her brows ; 
she felt an undercurrent of something 
which she did not understand. Indeed, 
she did not like the manner in which 
the two men eyed each other. Her 
glance passed from the stalwart sol- 
dier to the slim, athletic form of the 
civilian. 

Conversation drifted aimlessly about. 
Maurice had the malice to cast the 
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brunt of it on the colonel’s shoulders. 
The princess, like a rose coming in 
contact with a chill air, drew within 
herself. She was cold, brief, and 
serenely indifferent. It was evident to 
Maurice that she had resumed her 
royal mantle, and that she had shown 
him unusual consideration. 

Presently she raised her hand to her 
head, as sometimes one will do uncon- 
sciously, and the rose slipped from her 
hair.and dropped to the floor. Both 
men stooped. Maurice was quickest. 
With a bow he offered to return it. 

‘You may keep it, monsieur,”’ 
she laughed. 

They joined her. Maurice knew why 
the colonel laughed, and the colonel 
knew why Maurice laughed; but 
neither could account for the laughter 
of the princess. That was her secret. 

All things come to an end, even dip- 
lomatic receptions. Soon the guests 
began to leave. 

Said the princess to Maurice: ‘‘ Your 
invitation is a standing one, monsieur. 
To our friends there are no formali- 
ties. Good-night; ah, yes, the English 
fashion,” extending her hand, which 
Maurice barely touched. ‘‘ Good- 
night, monsieur,” to Beauvais, with 
one of those nods which wither as 
effectually as frost. 

The colonel bent gracefully. 

‘* Decidedly the colonel is not in 
high favour to-night,” thought Mau- 
rice; ‘‘a fact which is eminently satis- 
factory to me. Ah; he looks as if he 
had something to say to me. Let us 
wait.” 

‘““ Monsieur, have you any other en- 
gagement this evening ?”’ asked Beau- 
vais, swinging his pelisse over both 
shoulders. ‘If not, my rooms are 
quite handy. I have capital cigars and 
cognacs. Will you do me the honour? 
I should like to have you regale me 
with some Vienna gossip; it is so long 
since I was there.’’ 

‘‘Thanks,” said Maurice. ‘I shall 
be happy to smoke your cigars and 


and 


drink your cognacs.”’ He was in the 
mood for any adventure, comic or 
serious. He had an idea what the 
colonel wanted to say to him, and he 
was not unwilling to listen. Besides, 
he had no fear; he now wore an 
amulet close to his heart. 

“Come along then,” said Beauvais 
gaily; andthe two made off. “It is a 
wonderful game of chess, this world of 
ours.” 

‘““Yes,”’ said Maurice, ‘‘ we do keep 
moving.” 

‘‘ And every now and then one or 
the other of us steps out into the dark.” 

‘“So we do.” Maurice glanced from 
the corner of his eye and calculated his 
chances in a physical contest with the 
colonel. The soldier was taller and 
broader, but it was possible for him to 
make good this deficiency with quick- 
ness. But above all, where and under 
what circumstances had he met. this 
man before ? 

‘‘ Here we are!” cried the colonel 
presently. 

He led Maurice into one of the hand- 
some dwellings which faced the palace 
confines from the east. They passed 
up the stairs into a large room, Orien- 
tal in its appointments, and evidently 
the living room. The walls were hung 
with the paraphernalia of a soldier, 
together with portraits of opera singers, 
horses and celebrities of all classes. 
On the mantel Maurice saw, among 
other things, the glint of a revolver 
barrel. He thought nothing of it then. 
But it occurred to him as singular that 
the room was free from central ob- 
structions. He frowned. Had _ the 
colonel expected to meet him at the 
archbishop’s and anticipated his ac- 
ceptance of a_ possible invitation ?- 
Two chairs stood on either side of the 
grate. Between them was an octagon 
on which were cigars, glasses and two 
cognac bottles. The colonel’s valet 
came in and lit the tapers in the 
chandelier and woke upthe fire. . 

Maurice was convinced that 
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the colonel had arranged the room 
thus for his especial benefit, and he 
regretted his eagerness for adventure. 

‘‘ Francois,” said Beauvais, throwing 
his shako and pelisse on the lounge and 
motioning to Maurice to do likewise, 
‘let no one disturb us.” 

The valet bowed and _ noiselessly 
retired. The two men sat down with- 
out speaking. Beauvais passed the 
cigars. Maurice selected one, lit it, and 
blew rings at the Chinese mandarin 
which leered down at him from the 
mantel. 

Several minutes marched into the 
past. 

‘* Maurice Carewe,”’ said the colonel, 
as one who mused. 

“It 1s very droll,” said Maurice. 

‘“*T cannot say that it strikes me as 
droll, though Iam not deficient in the 
sense of humour.” 

‘**T would be a pity if you were; you 
would miss so much. Through humour 
philosophy reaches its culmination ; 
humour is the foundation from which 
the palace of reason erects itself. The 
two are inseparable.” 

‘* How came you to be mixed up in 
this affair, which is no concern of 
yours ?”’ 

‘‘That question is respectfully re- 
ferred to madame the duchess. I was 
thrown into it, head foremost, bound 
hand and foot. It was a clever stroke, 
though eventually it will embarrass 
her.” 

‘* You may give me the certificates,”’ 
said Beauvais. 

Maurice contemplated him serenely. 
“Impossible,”* with a fillip at the end of 
his cigar. 

** You refuse ?”’ coldly. 

“‘I do refuse. Simply, I haven’t got 
them.” 


‘“What!” The colonel half sprang 
from his chair. 
His astonishment was genuine. 


Mauricesaw that it was, and he reflected. 
Madame nor Fitzgerald had been dis- 
honest with him. 


“No. Some one has _forestalled 
me.” 

‘Are you lying to me?’ menac- 
ingly. 

‘“‘ And if I were?” coolly. 

Beauvais measured his antagonist, 


his eyes hard and contemptuous. 


“I repeat,” said Maurice; “the 
situation 1s exceedingly droll. I am 
not afraid of you, not a bit. I am not 


aman to be intimidated. You might 
have inferred as much by my willing- 
ness to accompany you here. Iam alone 
with you.” 

“It is true that you arealone with 
me,” in a voice, which, though it did 
not alarm Maurice, caused him to rest 
less comfortably in his chair. ‘In the 
first place, you know too much.” 

‘‘The knowledge was not of my own 
seeking. You will agree with me in 


that.” He took a swallow of the 
cognac. ‘‘ However, since I am in the 
affair—”’ 

“Well?” | 

‘* I'll see it to its end.” 

‘‘Perhaps. We shall not cross pur- 
poses. When men plot as Ido, they 


stop at nothing, not even at that in- 
finitesimal minute called the spark of 
life., It becomes a matter of self-pre- 
servation. I am in too deep a water ; 
I must keep on. I cannot now turn 
back ; the first shore is too far away.” 

“ Even villainy hasits inconveniences, ” 
Maurice observed. 

“ What do you call villainy ?”’ 

‘An act in which a man accepts pay 
from one to ruin him for another. That 
is villainy, without a single saving 
grace, for you are a native neither of 
the kingdom nor the duchy.” 

“That is plain language. You do 
not take into consideration the villain’s 
motives. There may be certain ends 
necessary as his life’s blood, which may 
be gained only by villainy, which, after 
all, is a hard name for political con- 
spiracy.” 

‘*O, I do not suppose you are worse 
than the majority. But it appeals to 
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me as rather a small, unmanly game 
when your victims are a man who is 
dying and a girl who knows nothing of 
the world nor its treachery.” 

An almost imperceptible smile passed 
over Beauvais’ countenance. ‘‘So her 
highness has captured your sympa- 
thies ?’’ with a shade of banter. 

‘“T admit that; she would capture 
the sympathies of any man who has a 
good pair of eyes in his head. But you 
do not seem to be in favour just at 
present,” banter for banter. 

The colonel studied the end of his 
cigar. ‘‘ What is to be your stand in 
this affair?” 

‘‘ Neutral as possible, for the simple 
reason that I have passed my word to 
madame; compulsorily, it is true, I 
shall abide to it. That is not to say 
that my sympathies are not wholly with 
the Osians. Madame is a brilliant 
woman, resourceful, initiative; she has 
as many sides as a cut diamond ; more- 
over, her cause is just. But I do not 
like the way she has gone about the 
recovery of herthrone. She has broken, 
or will break, a fine honest heart: she 
tried to break another, but, not being 
above the pantry maid, the subject of 
her attention failed to appreciate the 
consideration.” 

Beauvais laughed at this. 
very good company. Let me advise 
you to remain neutral. I wish you no 
harm. But if you change your mind 
and stand in my path—” 

“Well, and if I stood in your path?”’ 

‘*Pouf! you would vanish. O, I should 
not stoop to murder; that is a vulgar 
word and practice. I should place a 
sword in your hand and give you the 
preference of a gentleman's death. I 
see nothing to prevent me from carrying 
out that this very night ;” with a nod 
toward the rapiers which hung from 
the opposite wall. 

‘“You might be surprised at the 
result,” said Maurice, stretching his legs. 
‘‘But at present I have no desire to 
quarrel with you, or to put your skill 


“You are 


toatest. Once madame gives me back 
my word, why, I do not say.” He 
dipped his hand toward the ashpan. 
‘* Human nature is full of freaks. <A 
man will commit all sorts of crimes, 
yet stand by his word. Not that I 
have committed any crimes against the 
twelve commandments.” 

And so they fenced. 

‘You picked up a rose to-night,” 
said the colonel. 

‘** So I did.” Maurice blew a puff of 
smoke into the chimney-place and 
watched it sail upward and vanish. 
‘‘ Moreover I propose to keep it. Have 
you any objections ? ” 

““Only this; her highness intended 
the rose for me.” 

‘‘No, no, my friend,” easily. ‘‘She 
would not have laughed had you picked 
it up.” 

“That is to say I lie.” 

‘It is,” laconically. 

There was no eluding a statement so 
bald as this. Beauvais sat upright. 
“ To call mea liar is a privileg4 which 
I extend to no man.” 

‘*T did not call you a liar,” undis- 


turbed. ‘‘ You wrote it down yourself, 
and I simply agreed to it. <A duel? 
Well, I shall not fight you. Duelling 


is obsolete, and it never demonstrated 
the right or wrong of a cause. Since 
my part in this affair is one of neu- 
trality, and since to gain that know- 
ledge was the object of your invitation, 
I will take my leave of you.”” He rose 
and peered into the porcelain clock. 
As he did so his gaze rested on a small 
photograph standing at the side of it. 
He scanned it eagerly. It was a face 
of dark Castilian beauty. He turned and 
looked at Beauvais long and earnestly. 
There was an answering gaZe, an im- 
mobility of countenance. Maurice 
experienced a slight shock. The haze 
over his memory was dispersed. The 
whole scene, in which this man loomed 
up in the foreground, came back 
vividly. 

‘Your stare, monsieur, is annoying.” 
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“IT shouldn’t wonder,” replied Mau- 
rice, leaning against the mantel. 

“Do me the honour to explain it.” 

Maurice, never dreaming of the trap, 
fell head foremost into it. ‘‘I have 
travelled a deal,” he began. ‘‘I have 
been—even to South America.” 

‘“Ah!” This ejaculation expressed 
nothing. In fact, Beauvais was smiling. 
There was a sinister something behind 
that smile, but Maurice was unobser- 
vant. 

He went on. ‘Yes, to South 
America. I was there in a diplomatic 
capacity, during one of the many revo- 
lutions. This country was the paradise 
ofadventurers, the riff-raff of continental 
social outcasts. I distinctly remember 
the leader of this revolution. Up to 
the very last day, Captain Urquijo was 
the confidential friend of the president 
whom he was about to ruin. Through 
the president’s beautiful daughter, 
Urquijo picked up his threads and laid 
his powder trains. The woman loved 
him as women sometimes love rascals. 
The president was to be assassinated 
and his rival installed. Captain Urquijo 
was to be made general of the armies. 
One fine day the troops lined both 
sides of the plaza, the square about 
which lay the government buildings. 
_ It was the event of some celebration— 
I believe the throwing off of the yoke 
of Spain. The city flocked into the 
plaza. Strangely enough, those who 
were disaffected—the soldiers under 
Urquijo—faced the loyal troops. By a 
preconceived plan, the artillery was 
under the command of Urquijo. 
Suddenly this captain’s murderous and 
traitorous guns swept the plaza, mang- 
ling women and children. There was 
a flaw, however, in the stroke. Urquijo 
fled, a reward posted for his head— 
mind you, his head; .they did not want 
him alive. The daughter expiates her 
foolish love in a convent. Her dis- 
grace proved too much for her father, 
who blew out his brains. The suc- 
cessor secured extradition papers in all 


the leading capitals of the world. The 
story was the sensation of the day ; the 
newspapers made much of it. All 
governments offered to assist the 
republic in hounding down this rascal. 
To whatever country he belonged, that 
country promised to disown- him.” 
Maurice took the photograph and cast 
it into Beauvais’ lap. ‘“‘Do you 
recognise that face? Is it not a mute 
accusation to your warped conscience?” 
The voice, changing from the monotone 
of narrative, grew strong and con- 
temptuous. ‘‘ I know you. I recognised 
you the moment I laid eyes on you, 
only I could not place you. Perhaps 
it was because it did not seem possible 
that you would dare show your face to 
civilised people. That photograph has 
done its work. By the Lord, but 
youre a fine rascal! Not a bit 
changed. Have you forgotten your 
Spanish? As God hears me, I shall 
hold you up.” 

‘“You are a very young man,” said 
Beauvais, rising. He was still smiling. 
“ Do you know why I asked you here? 
For this very reason. Madame divined 
you well. You said that you had a dash 
of what romanticistscall valour, but that 
you never saw an inch before your 
nose. I knew that you would be at 
the archbishop’s; I knew that you 
would follow me to this room. Indeed, 
you might have suspected as much by 
the unusual arrangements of the fix- 
tures of the room. I placed that photo- 
graph there, trusting to your rather 
acute eyesight. My memory seems to 
be better than yours. I knew you the 
first time I saw you in Bleiberg. I was 
waiting only to see how much you had 
remembered. I am not Col. Beauvais ; 
I am not Urquijo; I am the last of a 
noble Austrian house, in exile, but on 
the eve of recall. Your knowledge 
would of course be disastrous to my 
ambitions. That is why I wanted to 
find out how much you knew. You 
know too much, too much by half; 
and since you have walked into the 
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The Snakes’ Paradise 


By W. A. Fraser 


HE Borongo Islands lie about 
half-way between Calcutta and 
Rangoon. When the snakes 

die they go to the Borongos. That is 
their paradise; there they hold high 
carnival. I spent three years among 
them, and know of these things. 
From the giant python down to the 
deadly karait they are all there, all the 
ophidians. Even the salt-water snakes, 
that are all poisonous—they, too, are 
there. 

Two Europeans had preceded me 
on the Borongos, so there was con- 
siderable natural history on tap when 
I arrived, and we rapidly acquired 
more. One can’t live among snakes 
without studying them; they insist 
upon it. 

An eternal war raged on the island 
between the forest growth and the 
sea. The jungle crept down from the 
hills and preempted every foot of land 
in sight; the sea rushed up and tried 
to wrest it from the grasp of the 
giant creeper and its more stately 
brothers of the timber growth. The 
little clearings, worked into tiny rice 
fields like yellow mosaics by the 
natives, were but specks on the green 
map of the island’s extent. 

Our bungalow was built on disputed 
territory; a bit of sand beach. inside 
of a barrier oyster reef, sea-swept at 
full tide, over which the hill streams 
spread a carpet of jungle débris when 
the rains were on and the tides were 
neap. 

Upon my first introduction to the 
dining room, I observed a long-handled 
fish spear placed within easy reach. 
“‘Spear fish from the verandah?” I 
asked Mr. Cooke, nodding towards it. 

‘‘No; snakes,” he replied laconically. 


Pictures by Mary Baker-Baker 


As we sat down to the table, I 
noticed Cooke and the other veteran 
raise their eyes instinctively, and scan 
the leaf roof. 

‘By Jove! there’s one! ” exclaimed 
Cooke, reaching for the spear. ‘‘ Look 
out, you fellows!” and he deftly dis- 
lodged a long, big-headed green snake. 
It was an arboreal, or tree snake, and 
poisonous. Then we ate our tiffin in 
peace. 

Scarcely a day passed during the 
rainy season that one or more snakes 
were not killed in the bungalow. 
During the hot, dry months they 
burrowed; when the rains came they 
were flooded out of their holes, and 
were always heading for the pleasant 
shelter of our leaf thatch. Also, there 
were rats there for them to stalk. 
There was no ceiling to the bungalow, 
so we could plainly see the creatures 
coiled up between the leaves or lying 
along the bamboos of the roof. It 
wasn’t exactly soothing to the nerves. 
No man went into a dark room without 
a light; no man put on a boot without 
first turning it upside down; nor was. 
anyone's bed left, day or night, without 
the strong mosquito curtain tucked in 
all around. 

After I had been there about two 
weeks and my nerves had become the 
sum of my existence, I got my first 
fright. I was awakened from a sound 
sleep by a stinging pain in my thigh. 
As I awoke I threw my hands up, and 
a soft, mobile body wen: hurtling over 
my head against the mosquito net. I 
realized that I had been bitten by a 
snake. I did not wait to find the 
opening in the side of the curtain, but 
came away from that bed very fast. 
My room was dark, but in the next 
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was a light. Without unnecessary 
delay I arrived in that room. 

“Get up, Bell!” I said, ‘I’ve been 
bitten by a cobra.” 

“If you don’t get out of here and 
let me sleep you'll be bitten bya club,” 
responded Bell drowsily. That was 
because practical jokes had been our 
only form of amusement up to that 
time. 

“For God's sake get up!’ I begged 
him, and something in my voice told 
it was no joke this time. 

umping up hastily he took the 
light and examined the spot where I 
had felt the pain. There, sure enough, 
were two tiny punctures, such as a 
cobra’s fangs would have made, fringed 
by a drop of red blood. Then Bell 
became frightened also. The talking 
had aroused Cooke in the next room. 
‘‘ What’s the shindy, you fellows ?”’ he 
inquired, sleepily. ‘‘ Going to have a 
smoke ?” 

‘“T’ve been bitten by a cobra, and 
haven’t an hour to live,’ I replied 
dramatically. ‘‘Come on, we'll kill 
him though,” I added, and the others 
followed in ominous silence. 

Cooke held the light and Bell lifted 
the curtain with commendable caution 
while I stood with a heavy stick ready 
to have my revenge. There was noth- 
ing to be seen. 

‘““He’s under the pillow—I threw him 
over my head.” 

Bell quickly turned the pillow over, 
and a dark body scuttled down the 
sheet. 

It was a rat! 

“Let him go,” I said. The stick 
dropped from my hand, the perspira- 
tion found its way through the closed, 
drawn pores of my forehead, and my 


heart went rippety-tat, a hundred and 


twenty to the minute. It’s not good 
to feel that you’ve been bitten by a 
cobra. 


One day Lah Boh, headman of the 
Mhug coolies, brought me the startling 


information that a snake, about a hun- 
dred feet long, was lying in the jungle 
waiting to be caught. A couple of 
coolies, under Lah Boh’s direction, 
prepared a snare. A rope was made 
fast to two long bamboos with a noose 
in the centre. Taking my twelve-bore 
to prevent a surprise from the big 
fellow, we followed Lah Boh. The 
snake was an immense python, about 
20 feet long. He was lying, evidently 
asleep, in the jungle. I sat on a log 
and held the gun on him, while the 
two Mhugs, each grasping one of the 
bamboos of the snare, edged along 
cautiously until they had slipped the 
noose over the sleeping monster’s head. 
Then they pulled back, and as the rope 
tightened about his slim neck, bedlam 
let loose. The leaves swirled, and 
branches flew, and it was as though 
some giant were snapping a yellow 
twenty-foot whip-lash in the hot 
Burmese sunlight. The two men 
rocked back and forth, nearly jerked 
off their feet at times. Lah Boh and 
I laid hold of the bamboos with them ; 
and in the end the mottled thing, like 
a queer-patterned chain, was beaten. 
Then he sulked. 

They dragged him out to the path- 
way in triumph. As he lay on the 
hard ground, his big ugly head flat- 
tened out, he seemed perfectly in- 
different to our presence. He looked 
so lazy-like, that I went up and in- 
cautiously touched him on the nose 
with my foot. It was as wise as 
kicking a brick in a hat. Like the 
stroke of a boxer’s arm his hideous. 
head, with the meerschaum-coloured 
fangs, shot out. Luckily, Lah Boh 
was holding one of the bamboos, and, 
observing my approach, kept his end 
of the rope pretty taut. Even now I 
shudder as I think how close he came 
to my foot. 

He was kept for a long time in a big 
box, and we fed him generously on 
chickens—too generously, for he died: 
and Gaylard, Barnum’s man in _ the 
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Rama! but he wanted to do some- 
_thing—then he thought of the cobras. 
That was because of the black bottle. 
He got them both out of the box, 
somehow, and twined them, Medusa- 
like, about his neck and arms. They 
knew he was drunk—just as a horse 
knows—and did not hurt him. When 
the Memsahib told the butler to bring 
in the dinner, he went out to the cook- 
house, and looked in at the bamboo 
door where sat Sundoo with the cobras 
on his shoulders. Then he ran dili- 
gently across the fields—many acres of 
fields—before he stopped. 

Presently the Memsahib called loudly 
for her dinner. and the cook went in 
with his two friends. It was a terrible 
thing to do; but Sundoo had taken gin, 
or arrack, or something from the black 
bottle, and with drunken miscalculation, 
thought the Memsahib would be pleased 
with the exhibition. When she fainted, 
it occurred to him that he had failed in 
his efforts to amuse; so he went back, 
cheaply enough, and put the _ king- 
cobras in the box, scolding them for 
having frightened his mistress. — 

It is not written in any book what 
punishment Sundoo got for that when 
the sahib came home; but Sundoo 
knows. He will never forget. 


After that the hamadryas were sent 
up to my bungalow at the Borongos. I 
did not know that their sole article of 
diet was other snakes, and tried them 
with rats, mice, frogs, and birds; but 
they would eat none of these. 

One day a dissipated young rock- 
snake, about four feet long, swaggered 
into the bungalow. Now the hama- 
dryas had always appeared as though 
they were spoiling fora fight, so I trans- 
ferred the larrikin to their box. His 
advent started a civil war: the two 
cobras rolled up their sleeves and went 
at it; while the new comer cowered in 
a corner, with his head hidden under 
the folds of his body. 

It was a_ terrible 


battle. They 


17. 


grabbed each other by the neck with 
their fangs and coiled their bodies 
together ; they threshed up and down 
the big box until one was beaten. The 
defeated cobra slunk into a _ corner, 
coiled himself up and strove to hide his 
head under the coils, as the rock-snake 
had done. The victor stood over him, 
striking viciously upon the slightest 
movement on his part. Then, when 
thoroughly convinced that all the fight 
had been knocked out of his mate, the 
conqueror pulled the intruder from the 
other corner by his head and _ swal- 
lowed him. It took about six minutes 
for him to accomplish this feat. 

All the bones in a snake’s head are 
loose, and they can even shove one 
maxiliary, or side of the jaw, forward, 
independent of the other; and the 
cobra shoved this snake straight down 
his throat by means of these flexible 
teeth. That solved the food question. 
After that when snakes strolled into 
the bungalow, they wound up in the 
hamadrya’s box. There was always 
a battle, and always a feast afterwards. 

They were very pugnacious, those 
two, and sometimes fought each other 
when there was really no purse in sight. 
When I caught them at this I used to 
pull the slide door in the top of the 
box and whip them with a small cane. 

Every morning the servants soused 
the box with water to cleanse it. One 
day while it was being washed out, | 
heard a great commotion, and cries of 


“ The big snake is out!’’ The servants 


all fled except a China-Burmo lad 
named “Joe.” He told me the cobra 
had gone into the provision room. | 
rigged up a short bamboo snare, and 
went on a hunt for the naga. I found 
him among some cocoanuts on _ the 
floor. When I went in he raised his 
body about two feet, and hissed loudly. 
I tapped him on the nose with the 
bamboo, and, remembering the whip- 
pings I had given him in the box, he 
dropped, and glided in and out among 
the cocoanuts. But he was too clever 
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THE SNAKES’ PARADISE 


breath had evidently attracted him to 
that spot. He was promptly killed. 


The little tales that I have told here 
of snakes’ ways are absolutely true. 
There are others in connection with the 
natives, more horrible, dealing with the 
death of the poor creatures from snake 
bite. | 

Emir Ally’s father was killed on the 
Borongo by a huge python—crushed to 
death ; and others of the natives were 
killed also. Yearly in India a matter of 
20,000 die of snake bite. I never knew 
but one man to recover—and his 
recovery was only partial, I fancy. 

‘Dr. Vincent Richards, who was a 
great authority on poisonous snakes, in 
Calcutta, was showing a cobra to a 
friend. He was holding the snake by 
the neck with his right hand and 
pointing at the fangs with the left, 
when the reptile. suddenly struck him 
on the end of the finger. He had all 
the appliances at hand, and _ took 
prompt action. He recovered, and I 
saw him a few weeks afterwards. But 
he died in about a year, and friends 
assured me that he never fully worked 
off the poison. , 

Science stops when confronted with 
the virus of the cobra—it can do 
nothing. Permanganate of potassium, 


ammonia, alcohol and the other vain 
things which have been tried are all 
futile. There is no hope once the 
poison enters the blood—and this it 
does with frightful rapidity. Even the 
mongoose, the natural enemy of the 
snake, must depend solely upon his 
agility. Quick as the cobra is, the 
little creature who flies at his head so 
fearlessly, is quicker, and crushes his 
skull with strong, sharp teeth. But let 


those terrible fangs induct the Borgian 


fluid into the blood of the mongoose, 
and he, too, must pay the penalty of his 
temerity. 

And the evil does not stop with the 
death of the victim, for the poisoned 
blood is quite as virulent, if injected, as 
the original death fluid. It is true 
that the immediate amputation of a 
toe or finger may prevent the induction 
of the virus into the vascular system. 
but the action must take place at once. 
The snake uses this awful weapon to 
capture his food victim—the poison 
paralyzes the quarry, and the snake 
swallows it at his leisure. The poison 
has no effect upon the reptile, either 
taken into the stomach or injected into 
its blood by another snake. The poi- 


sonous snakes do not kill each other by 
means of the poisons, but an innocuous 
serpent dies quickly when struck by a 
poisonous one. 
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TRAVEL 


HE ‘‘ Hero Plays’? at Meran, 
mentioned in A. de Burgh’s 
article in our July issue, are 

attracting enormous crowds of travellers 
this year, although most of the Ameri- 
can tourists have planned their home- 
ward flight before the plays commence. 
From some points of view the Hero 
Plays are more interesting than those 
of Ober-Ammergau, largely because 
they have two seasons yearly instead of 
One season in ten years. Those who 
wish to attend this year’s series (on the 
Sundays in September and the first 
Sunday of October) will find that the 
tourist agencies, such as Gaze & Sons, 
53, Queen Victoria Street, can make all 
arrangements, and any information will 
be gladly given by our own Travel 
Editor. These who can not attend the 
plays will be interested in an article 
upon them by Mr. de Burgh, illustrated 
with views from the present year’s 
series of plays, which is to appear in 
the first issue of ‘‘ The Playgoer.” 


Mr. F. A. B. Turner, Agent for the 
Ashford Estate, writes as follows, re 
the “‘Beauty Spots” article in our last 
issue :—‘‘ The various places described 
by Mr. Eyre are well known to me, and 
I desire to add my little mead of praise 
of the charming descriptions contained 
in the article. I wish, however, to 
correct one little misapprehension, into 
which Mr. Eyre has fallen. He states 
that owing to some stringent rules he 
was unable to visit the handsome 
Demesne of Ashford, and he goes on 
to say that Ashford is the only place to 
which he was refused admission in 
Ireland, and does us the justice to add, 

that such exclusion is quite at variance 
with the usual hospitality for which 
Galway County has become famous. 
Had Mr. Eyre applied at the Estate 
Office in the village he would have been 
given a written order for admission and 
been supplied with a guide. For many 


NOTES 


years Ashford was open to the world, 
but so much damage was done to rare 
shrubs and plants by excursionists that 
the noble owner was obliged, in self 
defence, to require intending visitors to 
obtain special orders for admission.”’ 


The regatta set for Molesey on 
August 31st has been looked forward 
to with almost as much interest as was 
felt in the larger one of July 27th, when 
the river was en féte day and night, 
and when, although rain fell in torrents 
on the surrounding country, the 
Molesey district was clear and pleasant. 

Many of the river-wise lay all this 
good fortune to Tom Tagg and Son, 
whose island is the Mecca of house 
boats, and whose club house is the 
welcome resting-place of all true 
sportsmen. The clever hosts have 
seemed this year to be the embodied 
good fairies of the region, and whether 
one wanted a good boat, a cool drink 
on the shaded verandah overlooking 
Father Thames, a comfortable hotel, a 
racecourse, or, best of all, a place to 
learn river lore, Tom Tagg’s was head- 
quarters for it. And if one wanted 
reference as to social status, there was 
the fact that the firm was under 
warrant to H.M. the King, and also 
under patronage of the Emperor of 
Germany, the Czar of Russia, the 
Kings of Denmark and Greece, and a 
host of other royalties, as well as Lord 
Ampthill, Baron Rothschild, Baron De 
Reuter, Lord Charles Beresford, Ad- 
miral Sir John E. Commerell, V.C., 
K.C.B., the War Office, the Egyptian 
Government, and others. 

If you are coaching in that direction 
there are spacious stables for your con- 
venience. If you prefer tennis to boat- 
ing, the courts are handy by, and if 
you would havea quiet game of billiards 
after a good dinner, where can it be 
had to better advantage? The spirit of 
Tom Tagg broods beneficently over all. 
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Elleneen 
By Sarah Orne Jewett 


HERE was a cheerful noise within 
the house, that midwinter day, 
but Mary Ann Dunn looked up 

innocently from her ironing as_ her 
pretty younger sister opened the door 
and came in. Ellen had only arrived 
from Ireland in the late autumn; she 
was still a greenhorn, in spite of the 
first snow, and several weeks’ steady 
work in the cotton mills of the next 
town, and even in spite of a fine Ameri- 
can hat which waved its feathers in a 
sort of angry incoherence. 

Mary Ann’s two babies were playing 
with a puppy, and the three young 
creatures seemed to cover the whole 
floor. There was a door open behind 
them into a comfortable bedroom, and 
a bright clean oilcloth on the floor of 
the kitchen; there was a gay little 
clacking clock on the high chimney 
shelf above the stove, with a pair of 
shining lamps. Everything was cheer- 
fully clean and thrifty in the warm 
little place, and Mary Ann herself 
looked as if she were able to keep her 
housekeeping up to the highest 
standard. 

‘‘ Well, there now” she exclaimed, 
with an almost ostentatious air of hos- 
pitality. ‘‘How are ye the day, 
Elleneen? I was after wishing you 
here a minute ago; how come you 
out ?”’ 

‘‘T’m loafing for the afternoon,” said 
the guest disconsolately. ‘‘There was 
something stopped wit’ the machine-ry. 
I wish fast enough I was out altogether. 
I'll never get learnt, annyway ; me mind 
ain’t on it.” 

“Oh, go ’wa;’ 
Ann, vigorously. 

‘““’Tis thrue for me. I’m getting pay 


3 


responded Mary 


now only for their being so short-: 


handed ; but me mind ain’t on it nor in 
it, soit ain’t.”’ 


Mary Ann made an_inarticulate 
sound signifying contempt. 

‘“T t’ought I’d come over and give 
yez a lift wit’ the house worrk,’’ ven- 
tured Ellen somewhat timidly. 

‘“Well, I’m obliged to your kind- 
ness,’ said Mary Ann, amiably. ‘‘ I’ve 
enough todo, ’tis thrue for me. That 
biggest one, Hinry there, was roaring 
all night wit’ the ear-ache, an’ I’d small 
chance to sleep.” 

‘‘Coom, Hinry, coom an’ see aunty 
Ellen,” said the visitor, who-was still 
standing, and turned now to show an 
interest in the three playmates. ‘‘ Well, 
I’ll go lay me hat in on the bed: they 
might be picking off all me feathers if 
our backs ’ould be turned.” 

“No, no, give it here to me; that 
Hinry’d be on the bed after it aisier than 
anny place,” exclaimed Mary Ann, 
anxiously. ‘‘ Give me your jacket, too, 
an’ I’]l put them here, see, on the hook 
behind the door. Sit down wit’ your- 
self by the stove an’ rest awhile till we 
tark a bit. What’s all the news ?”’ 

“I'd rather be doing something,”’ 
protested Ellen. 

‘Well, I’ve me ironing most done,” 
answered Mary Ann, “ an’ I’ll be think- 
ing what I’d best do next. Faix, I’ve 
enough of it. Hinry, there, ain’t got a 
whole frock nor a dacint petticoat to 
put on. He’s the torment, annyway.” 

The smiling Henry toddled over to 
his young aunt, and made an attempt 
at familiar speech. 

‘**Tis sweeties he do be asking for,” 
exclaimed the intelligent mother. ‘* No 
more sweeties ’ll he get, the day, I can 
tell him! ” 

‘‘ Did you get nice sweeties the day, 
darlin’?”’ asked Ellen, with ready 
sympathy as she lifted the solid, un- 
willing little shape to her lap, whence 
he promptly slipped to the floor again, 
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to stand facing her at a safe distance, 
and begin a second series of perfectly 
unintelligible remarks. 

‘‘ Pity for you, you ’ont learn to tark 
like a Christian ; a great man of a shild 
like you!” scoffed his mother, with 
assumed severity. ‘‘ See how well your 
aunty can’t get the sense of a word you 
say! ’Tis of the nice grocer man he 
bees tarking, that niver comes inside 
the door ’less there’s a sweetie in his 
pocket for Hinry. Well, then, you 
should have the pride to tark like other 
folks, as I’m always adwising you.” 

Henry had not more than reached 
the age oftwo years, but he was evi- 
dently animated by a fiery spirit that 
served him well in the place of expert- 
ence. He now stamped his little foot 
and protested loudly, but his elders 
went on talking over his head with 
perfect indifference, and presently he 
returned, not in the least sulky, to the 
lively company of the smaller baby and 
their friendly little dog. 

‘‘ I’m sorry enough that I ever come 
out,”’ Ellen announced regretfully, after 
a pause. 

‘“‘ Ain’t you the big fool!’ remarked 
the elder sister, who was well married 
and settled in a good tenement, which 
even afforded a best room anda magni- 
ficent piano lamp with a yellow silk 
shade, a wedding present given by her 
man’s associates at the gas-house. ‘ I 
never saw the half day I wanted to go 
back,” she continued; ‘‘I might like 
just to see the folks an’ make a little 
visit of two-t’ree weeks. Himself was 
having great tark last night about his 
own old folks, and sometime he’d get a 
couple of months off an’ we'd go home. 
H’d like well to show Hinry there to 
his fader. ‘What tark you have of 
goin’ home like a lord,’ says I to him; 
‘for mesilf I’d rather the money was 
well in the bank than spending it on 
them dirty ships goin’ home.’ I’d like 
well enough to see me mother too,’ 
she added more softly; ‘but John’s a 
great boy to spend his money if I 


wa’n’t sharp wit’ him. I’ve deceived 
him that a good deal wint to pay the 
grocer’s books that’s safe in the bank 
this minute. Only last night he comes 
home wit’ a suit o’ clothes for Hinry 
there that wasa good three sizes too big. 
I'm all put back wit’ me ironin’ ; I had 
to go carry ‘em back to the store this 
morning soon as me dishes was done.” 

‘‘*Tis better than the stingy kind,” 
sighed Ellen. 

‘* Ain’t you downhearted the day ?— 
Loafin ain’t good for you,” said Mary 
Ann as she came briskly to the stove 
for a hot iron and stood for a moment 
holding it near her cheek. ‘‘ Whisper 
now ; what kind of a b’y was Danny, 
John’s next brother, the one that they 
kept at home on the land? John has 
great tark of him bein’ so smart: but 
he’s far too foolish about his own folks, 
we all know.” 

‘* Oh, he’s the lovely b’y: he’s twice 
as handsome as John—I ain't sayin’ 
but John’s good-looking too,” responded 
Ellen with a lively blush. ‘‘ Oh, I 
thinks very often o’ poor Danny,” she 
added softly. ‘‘ We parted very angrv, 
too, wit’ each other.” 

‘“ Well, I always t’ought there did be 
something between you, vou was so 
short wit’ John, an’ he runnin’ wit’ his 
questions like a mill-stream the night 
you come here a greenhorn.”’ 

Ellen grew rosier still, and the tears 
shone in her pretty eyes and were 
winked away, and then they came back 
again at once. ‘‘’Twas all me own 
fault,” she managed to say. 

‘* Well, there’s no harm done,” Mary 
Ann insisted kindly. ‘‘ There’s smart 
b’ys enough to be choosing from over 
here every day a girl hasa mind—pretty 
b’ys, too. Jerry Callahan was walking 
wit’ you last Sunday, somebody told 
me.”’ 

‘‘He’s a great lout, so he is,” said 
Ellen with sudden fury. ‘I turned 
down a street and said I’d got to gosee 
a girl with a fever, to get rid of his 
company. Great omadhaun!”’ 
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“ An’ Phil Carroll’s a good fellow that 
come away from Mass wit’ you on the 
Sunday before. Oh, there’s little birds 
tells me everything; an’ all the b’ys 
said you was the prettiest girl on the 
floor last Saturday’s dance a week 
ago.” 

“But Ellen would’ not be cheered. 
“°Tis alsy tarking, then,” she answered 
gloomily. ‘‘’Tis all them fools has to 
tark about, is other people and what 
they does.”’ 7 

‘* John says his brother Dan’s got his 
mind on some girl now; I don’t know 
who it was told him—” 

‘*Oh, ’tis that tall Desmond girl at 
home, that lived on this side the road 
beyond Donnelly’s. She always wanted 
him,” said Ellen after a strange little 
pause, but the colour all left her bright 
cheeks. Mary Ann did not look round, 
but seemed more than usually intent 
on her ironing work. 

‘‘She had money too, hadn’t she?” 
Mary Ann persisted. 

“Folks said it of her; ’twas from an 
old aunt in Dublin that she got named 
after. Some said it was forty pounds— 
there was conversation about nothing 
else an’ I coming away.” 

Ellen spoke slowly as if with much 
effort. . 

‘What come between you an’ Danny, 
then, if you liked him?” asked Mary 
Ann with the authority and directness 
of an elder sister and a married woman. 

‘““*Twas me own foolishness; there 
ain’t a day but I says it,” answered 
Ellen mournfully. ‘‘I never thought 
of anny one but poor Danny, an’ I 
never was satisfied till I’d find some 
way totease him. He’d them honest 
eyes like John’s, that’d be lookin’ at 
you all the time like an old dog, and 
he’d take every word a girl said for the 
thruth, an’ she all the time foolin’ him; 
an’ we'd many a quarrel an’ all the 
pleasures o’ making up after it, till we'd 
the great fight one day in the road, 
coming back from market, an’ I wint 
too far wit’ telling he’d no eyes for anny 
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one but the Desmond girl since she got 
her money.” 

“Most like ’twas but forty shillings in 
the stead o’ pounds,” said Mary Ann 
consolingly. ‘“ Well, an’ what hap- 
pened then ?”’ 

“T’d given him no promise,”’ said 
Ellen, more sadly still, ‘‘ except ’twas 
in me own heart. I think I'll never 
see anyone in the world like Danny; 
an’ he had the lovely patience wit’ me 
for a grand while, till I plagued him 
too far an’ we had a smitch o’ tark that 
day on the road,.this side o' the road 
to Fermanagh, by the great patch o’ 
furze that belongs to Donnelly’s. All 
the way we didn't stop a bird from 
singing, we were so quiet ourselves, till 
I tought I’d tease him; an’ he pled 


with me then like a priest—would I 


turn away from him altogether and 
misthrust him so? An’ I don’t know 
ever since why didn’t I give in, but I 
didn’t,an’ I laughed loud at him once 
too many times, an’ I turned an’ 
wa.ked off down the road from him, 
an’ I thought ivery step I took he’d 
be after me, till I’d changed me mind 
so much I demeaned meself to look 
over me _ shoulder, an’ he _ wasn’t 
stopping where I left him at all, but 
going off like a soldier, most out o’ 
sight. An’ he wouldn’t look back, an’ 
thin I called loud enough to him, an’ 
afterward I went back to the furze 
bushes, so none o’ the market folk 
would see me, an’ I cried. till all me 
tears was gone. So that’s theind; and, 
I ain’t the first girl, either, that was 
such a fool, but I wish I'd be the last.” 

‘‘ An’ what made you come off then 
an’ ave him? All the while since you 
come out I’ve said to John you wa'n’t 
happy; ‘twa’n’t Ameriky displeased 
you, but something of your own was 
on your mind. You might have had 
the sinse to speak,” said Mary Ann, 
with awful severity ; ‘an’ John makin’ 
things worse with writin’ home what 
admiration all the b’ys had for your 
looks an’ your dancing.” 


to 
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‘“‘T was full to the head o’ me wit’ 
pride an’ sorrow, an’ I wouldn’t let on 
I’d got hurted,” said Ellen, ‘‘an’ I 
come out to hide away from ivery one 
there, an’ now I’ve told all. Ah, ’tis 
all done an’ over. Folks would try to 
tease me, and I wint too far in me 
foolish speech, an’ there was those 
would bdth fetch a lie an’ carry one, 
an’ fan the fire o’ trouble. I listened 
for him whistling by night whin ’twas 
fine an’ dark, as he’d always done when 
he’d waited awhile after our little pets 
before, an’ I’d run out to him then, an’ 
we'd make up lovely what throubles 
had been between us. But this time 
he’d no whistle left, an’ they told me 
he was seen a_ good deal up to 
Desmond’s, an’ all that. Sometimes 
I’m glad I come away, an’ sometimes 
me heart’s broke that I was iver such 


a fool. He'd never speak to me again 
anny way; but I don’t blame ’im 
ayther.”’ 


Ellen had now come to the point 
where she couldn’t do without the help 
of a much fumbled little handkerchief. 
‘‘He didn’t come with all the neigh- 
bours to say good-by to me, an’ I was 
lookin’ for him to come an’ stop me 
from it, an’ I pretindin’ to be full of 
laugh and very gay - hearted, so 
nobody’d carry him word, an’ I 


thought the first month I was here I’d 


be getting a letter from him ivery day, 
or a word in somebody’s letter to wish 
me luck; two or t’ree times I sint 
word to him with the rest, wishing him 
happiness and not making anny joke at 
all,’’—— 

‘“* You were the big fool,’ pronounced 
Mary Ann coldly, as she tried another 
iron with her wetted finger; ‘‘ I’ve got 
no word meself but that for yez.”. She 
tried to look harshly at poor Ellen, 
who still sat crying. ‘‘Coom now, 
Elleneen, don’t feel too bad, don’t cry 
Elleneen, dear. This is the last iron, 
an’ then we'll sit down an’ make Hinry 
his two little petticoats when I’ve done 
me last pieces here, an’ I’ll make the 


tay early for the two of us. You'd 
better think of some o’ the other b’ys, 
now that’s all past.” But Ellen only 
cried the more. 

‘**Tis plain enough now he don’t care 
very much for anny one,” said Marvy 
Ann with cold decision. 

There was a sudden noise in the room 
beyond, as if somebody protested at the 
last remark. 

“Run quick for me, Elleneen,”’ ex- 
claimed Mary Ann; “ ’tis the little dog 
in there tipping everything over.”’ 

Elleneen ran, and Henry toddled 
after her, and the innocent puppy after 
him. There was a shriek of joy and 
the sudden appearance of a big, hearty 
young man with bright curly hair and 
a wistful face. Danny had been wait- 
ing all the time, a suffering captive in 
the inner room. 


‘“She saw you coming,” humbly ex- 
plained the lover to his happy Elleneen 
a minute later. ‘‘’Twas Mary Ann 
seen you coming on the street, sure, 
whin I was just getting me directions 
how I’d go find you. An’ she said if 
I come out before she’d give me l’ave, 
she’d have me heart’s blood. I t’ought 
ivery nixt minute she’d break the news 
for us. Sure I worked iver since to 
get the money for me passage. Don’t 
mind me harkin’ to all the poor little 
sorrows, darlin’; sure ’tis meself only 
loves you the more. Don’t mind me 
for stayin’ in the room.” 

“Ah-h!” said Ellen, returning to 
her old sports as soon as_ she could 
speak, ‘‘’twas just like a stupid man! 
Sure, I’d been out o’ me cage like a 
wild blackbird the minute I got sound 
o’ your voice. Anny way, I’ve got the 
lovely pinance after me confession.” 

And Elleneen hid her face again in 
the rough frieze coat, which still 
carried a homelike fragrance of turf 
smoke, though mixed with the duller 


_ and more recent odours of tobacco and 


the salt sea. 
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Sy Josiah Flynt and Francis Walton 
A BILL FROM TIFFANY'S 


ISS SADIE MEEKER was a 
M young woman who was inte- 
rested in the market value of 
things; in particular, in the market 
value of herself. As a money-changer 
at the desk of Major & Fairbank’s, 
her market value was just sixteen 
and sixpence a week; but a woman’s 
real market value, as Sadie well 
knew, is never what she can 
honestly earn, but what the best man 
who wishes to marry her can earn, 
whether honestly or not. Later, she 
came to think seven times out of ten 
of her husband, and the remaining 
three of her children; but for the 
moment she was conscious mainly that 
Margie Payne had married a saloon- 
keeper, and Kittie Barton a_ part- 
owner in a dance-hall; and saloon- 
keepers and part-owners in dance-halls 
are lords and landed gentry in the 
Under- World. 

Margie and Kittie had been Sadie’s 
next friends, and for some time after 
their marriage she, too, would have 
been contented to wed a saloon-keeper 
or a part-owner in a dance-hall. But 
Margie, when all was said, did wear 
her clothes, no matter how expensive, 
as if they were on the point of sliding 
off; and Kittie, in spite of her pretty 
hair had bad teeth. That is to say, in 
the Under-World a chief of detectives 
is a prince and a potentate; and if 
Charley Minick was not yet a chief of 
detectives, he well might become one, 
at least with a woman whose clothes 
cost money to spur him on. Sadie’s 
teeth were perfect, and she filled out 
her gown like a dressmaker’s model ; 


her hair, besides, was quite as good as 
Kittie’s, and her complexion was 
wonderful: after some hesitation she 
concluded therefore, with a delightful 
sense at once of playing for high stakes 
and of generosity, to become engaged to 
marry Charley Minick. Hismoustache 
also curled beautifully. 

Charley Minick in his twenty-eighth 
year had achieved a knowledge how the 
world is made. This perception is 
strictly a matter of male intelligence ; 
women know nothing whatever about 
it, their concern lying wholly with 
fictions. He had joined the “ force”’ 
with a resolution to be an “ honest 
copper”: and his high aspirations still 
clung to him, though they had become 
modified. He would not be so honest 
as to be unpleasant: he would be just 
a little—oh the veriest trifle !—better 
than his neighbours. This course per- 
mitted him to attain the delights both 
of popularity and of pride, and may be 
said to be sanctioned by the example 
of a working majority of the truly 
great. ‘“‘I don’t set up for no saint,” 
said the magnanimous Minick, ‘“ but 
there are places where I draws the line.” 
A Pitt or a Lincoln could have said no 
more. 

He was capable on occasion of a 
certain doggedness and intensity of 
reflection; and at the time of his 
engagement, Sadie had provided an 
occasion. Margie’s gifts from her 
lover had been diamonds of price ; 
Kittie’s gifts from her lover had been 
diamonds of even greater price ; Sadie 
was perfectly aware of every woman’s 
inalienable right to possess better 
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THE IDLER 


work in this town for five years. I 
live here, an’ you know well enough 
that where I live there’s nothin’ doin’. 
I’ve got too much at stake.”’ 

‘‘ Don’t suppose I’d be sittin’ here 
rubberin’ at your wall paper if you done 
it, do you? But I want you to get 
mixed up in it. There's 5,000 semo- 
leons reward, an’ I need ’em in my 
business.” 

‘Who told you ’t I was interested 
in your business? I got troubles o’ my 
own.’* 


These also were amenities. The 
next statement was open combat. 
‘Tt won't do, Charley. I give it to 


you straight, I didn’t do the job myself, 
an’ don’t know who did; but if I knew 
I wouldn’t tell you. I ain’t got nothin’ 
against you personally. You always 
treated me square, an’ I’d go as far for 
you as another man; but I never yet 
beefed on a pal, an’ I’m not goin’ to 
begin. I know it’s done as well as you 
do. I haven’t heard of a reward these 
last ten years that you people have 
copped out that some gun didn’t help 
you get; but you can keep the dough 
for all me—when you get it. I’m a 
bad lot if you like, but I wouldn’t turn 
mouthpiece for the whole five thousand.” 

‘ Better wait till I offer ’em,’’ said 
Minick intently. “ What’ll you do for 
this.””, Minick passed him with one 
hand a telegram from Akron, Ohio, and 
with the other fingered a revolver in 
his coat-pocket. Minick’s acquaint- 
ances whom he met in the way of 
business were sometimes spasmodic in 
their movements. Also Richard was 
age thirty-six, height five feet eleven 
and a quarter, complexion dark, eyes 
blue hazel, hair prematurely grey and 
black, beard—that is to say, close-cut 
moustache—solid black, teeth good, 
nose large and pugnacious, weight 165 
pounds. 

‘Swell place you got here, Buck: 
pie-anna, French clock, Turkey rugs, 
nice kids. I should think you’d hate 
to shift.” 


Minick was to be congratulated on 
the completeness with which he had 


thought out his case. 


‘“T don’t want to be hard on you, 
Buck. I'll give you time all right to 
turn the thing over in your mind ; but 
understand me, I want those semo- 
leons. If you should happen to dis- 
cover a way of helpin’ me get them, 
well—it’s been six years since I seen 
Bud Denmer in Joliet. I might be so 
stuck on myself I couldn't recognize 
him in the street if I passed him a 
dozen times a day; an’ I’m the only 
man on the force that’s onto his mug. 
If you shouldn’t happen to discover a 
way of helpin’ me, that telegram reads 
cuffs in Clinton Place, jail in Akron, 
stir in Columbus, free rides between 
pints, an’ free grub an’ lodgin’ every- 
where.” 

% * * % 

‘Dick, you've said time after time 
that if it ever came to pass again, 
where you had to choose between me 
and the kids and a gun, you’d let the 
gun go; and you're up against that 


choice now,” urged Mrs. Richard 
Cober, when Minick had said ‘ So 
long,’”’ and taken his leave. ‘“ You’ve 


got enough money saved up to quit the 
business anyhow. I've often told you 
that with what we have in the bank we 
could go over to London, bring up the 
kids respectably, and live decently our- 
selves.” 

‘“A man like me’s no business with 
kids, Nell, old girl, nor with a woman 
either,” said Cober wearily, not for the 
first time in his life ‘‘up against” the 
eternal difference between a woman’s 
world and a man’s. 

* * * * 

Be it known that in the Under- 
World, as in the Upper, everybody 
minds his own business when his own 
business is promising; when it is not, 
he minds conscientiously and discusses 
with unction the business of everybody 
else. Speaking broadly, the only 
person who knows nothing and can 
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discover nothing of who did what, is 
the detective. He is as well known as 
if he moved about preceded by a town- 
crier. On all sides of him the words 
that it concerns him to hear are 
vibrating in the air. The vibrations 
die away just before they reach his ears. 

That evening, after his pacific inter- 
view with Minick, Cober loitered list- 
lessly about the better sort of haunts of 
the Powers That Prey. He was caught 
up by groups who back mathematics 
versus confidence and stand to win, and 
heard the latest gossip about the 
favorite, the odds offered and asked, the 
latest news of the champion’s “ con- 
dition,”’ the latest arrangements for a 
‘‘fake’’ match of bantam-weights, in 
which everybody who put money on 
the sure thing was to gain experience at 
the end of a rally in the eighth round. 
He heard the last great score at 
billiards, the last great game at hazard, 
and received an invitation to make one 
of a select party forming to work the 
crowd at the coming Cincinnati Sanger- 
fest. From time to time, in the lull of 
more urgent affairs, a remark was 
dropped that ‘‘ Blinky” pulled off a 
good thing two days ago at “ Philly,” 
that that had been a tidy “get away ” 
the night before on Fifty-ninth Street 
(‘‘ Long Morgan, you know,” was added 
in lower tone by way of complete infor- 
mation), and that ‘‘ Barney ’”’ had not 
been seen for some days and must have 
something “on.” Richard would have 
been too shrewd, which is to say he 
loved his own skin too intelligently, to 
put direct questions about the Sandys’ 
job; nor would there have been the least 
reason why he should ask questions. 
The Sandys’ job was just becoming a 
subject of impassioned surmise. 
Twenty times in the evening Cober 
himself was asked if he knew who did 
it; twenty times he listened to notes of 
admiration of the cleverness with which 
it had been planned and executed, and 
to the opinion that it was the work of 
‘‘outside talent.”” Before the even- 


ing was gone he came to _ loathe 
outside talent; he was. sick of 
“outside talent,” he was sick of the 
neatness of the Sandys job, he was 
sick of the choice that he must make, 
and of the evil that must befall him no 
matter what he chose. For himself he 
cared really little enough, if the truth 


were told, but it was altogether true 


that a man like him had no business 
with a woman and kids. 

He had fully mastered his ideas in 
this connection when he entered ‘‘ The 
Green Dragon,” and the presiding 
Belial stepped forward and handed him 
a note. It consisted of but two lines 
and a signature—he had received the 
precise duplicate of it just as he was 
leaving Clinton Place: ‘‘ I want to see 
you ina hurry, Buck. Pell the ringer 
at the number given in the other note. 
L.C.” Halfan hour afterward he was 
sitting at the bedside of Lubin 
Cavanaugh, in a house on Sixteenth 
Street, where single gentlemen were 
permitted to pay exorbitant rates for 
lodging for the privilege of presenting 
introductions which guaranteed their 
reputability. When, in obedience to 
a weak-voiced summons to ‘“‘ come in,” 
Richard first entered the room, he per- 
ceived an emaciated head fallen back in 
an ecstacy of exhaustion among the 
pillows. When the emaciated head 
had identified his visitor as Buck Cober, 
it hailed him as ‘ Hello, Old Sport,”’ 
and the man to whom it belonged sat 
upright and threw back the bed clothes 
and resumed an interrupted labour, 
which was the labour of ‘“ setting,” or 
possibly as Richard judged, of resetting 
jewels. 

“Thought you might be the doctor 
with some more dope. He an’ I are 
doin’ a little song an’ dance together 
while I fix up this pennyweight job. 
I'm playin’ the pennyweight game 
alone, an’ he might want to cut in. 
He’d speculate on these sparklers in 
his bill, if he knew I had ’em. Beutes, 
ain’t they?” 
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The time had been when a 
‘“‘sparkler’” had the same fascination 
for Richard Cober that it had for 
Lubin Cavanaugh, but he was in no 
mood that evening to admire another 
man’s plunder. A wonder as to the 
previous ownership of the jewels he 
could not repress—even in the “ stir”’ 
men made guesses as to the origin of 
an unscheduled piece of bread—but the 
etiquette of the Under-World forbids 

inquiry in regard to such matters. 
“Then it’s just a song an’ dance?” 
Richard asked, referring to the bottles 
of medicine on the table and 
Cavanaugh’s reclining position. 

“That’s all. Never felt better in 
my life. The doc calls it symptoms o’ 
pneumonia, but they’re the kind you 
an’ I had when we made out we was 
dyin’ o’ consumption out in the Joliet 
stir. "Member how we got into the 
hospital, don’t cher? You faded away 
in soap, an’ I jus’ kept a-coughing. 
There was ‘bout fifty of us dyin’ o’ 
consumption that bit, wasn’t there? 
What you so blue about, Buck? 
Dig into that booze there, an’ get a 
brace on. You an’ Nell ain’t been 
havin’ a row, have you ?”’ 

The reference to Richard's domestic 
relations was merely experimental ; 
Cavanaugh was in such good spirits 
himself that he could only fall back on 
the bachelor’s chronic surmise when a 
married friend is out of sorts. 

“No. It's jus’ a general case o 
grouch. I get hipped evry now an’ 
then jus’ as used to. What can I do 
for you, Lubin? I got to shift in a few 
minutes.” 

The two looked at each other for an 
instant in that quick, but piercing way 
which all guns, let alone ‘‘ pals,” have. 
Merely a week’s separation is sufficient 
to make necessary this preliminary test 
of a comrade’s loyalty, before new 
contracts can be_- entered into. 
Cavanaugh believed that he saw in his 
old companion the same Buck Cober 
of ‘‘ square deals’ and no “ beefs.” 


‘*I’d ’a’ let you into the job, Buck,” 
he said, ‘‘ but it was jus’ the kind 0’ 
game to attract an old single-handed 
stiff like myself, an’ I played it alone. 
What I want is a ‘dopp’ just like this 
one without the break,’’ and he handed 
Cober a little instrument newly broken. 
‘“‘T’ve got to have a new one by eleven 
o’clock to-morrow morning, an’ I'll be 
dead obliged to you if you'll get it for 
me. I’d get it myself, but I’ve got 
those symptoms, you know, an’ the 
push thinks I’m out at that crib in 
Mexico rollin’ the wheel. Understand, 
don’t cher? Say, Buck, if it’s dough 
you need, reach under my pillow here 
and you'll find aroll. I’ve been there 
myself, you know.” 

‘“‘ That's all right, Lube. 
bad as that.” 

‘Well, take care o’ yourself, old man, 
an’ if you see any o' the push, tell ’em 
I’m baskin’ in the sundown among the 
Mexies. So long, Buck.” 


* * * * 


“Well?” said Mrs. Cober, expec- 
tantly, when Richard paused at the 
close of his account of the evening’s 
interview with Cavanaugh. 

“Well! It’s cuffs in Clinton Place, 
jail in Akron, free rides between pints, 
free grub an’ lodgin’ everywhere. I 
can’t ‘beef’ on a pal like Cavanaugh, 
Nell. A man’s got to stick by his 
friends.” 

“Tt ain’t a case o’ beefin’ on a pal, 
Dick; it’s a case o’ doin’ dirt by me 
an’ the kids. There ain’t one o’ your 
friends has stood by you like me an’ the 
kids. If you got to stick by your friends, 
you got to stick by us.” 

“It won’t do, Nell. A gun’s seen 
his luck when he turns mouthpiece. 
I’ve watched it since I was a little 
shaver sellin’ papers an’ buzzin’ molls. 
Be square with the push, an’ the push 
"ll be square with you, an’ it'll be the 
better for you in the end. I don't even 
know for sure that Cavanaugh madethe 
touch; but whether he did ot not, he'd 
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know I had split on him, an’ he’d follow 
me till he croaked.” 

In an earlier period of her married 
life, Mrs. Cober would at this point 
have resorted to tears or to blandish- 
ments. She had learned, however, 
that there were times when Dick meant 
what he said, and was of opinion as she 
studied him that this was one of the 
times. She did not in the least give up 
the battle: a hard man makes a hard 
wife, unless he kills her, and she had 
her idea. If she had been altogether 
wise she would have held her tongue, 
but it is not in nature to be so wise as 
that. 

‘¢ A woman is perfectly helpless when 
she’s tied to aman that means to play 
the fool,” she said, bitterly. “ You have 
to be square to the push, or the push 
will get even with you; you can do as 
you like by the woman an’ the kids. 
No matter what you do, they’ve got to 
stand for it.” : 

This statement being self-evident, 
Richard Cober made no reply to it; he 
went to bed. Half an hour later Mrs. 
Cober put on her hat and shawl and 
softly left the house ; that, perhaps, was 
a part of her idea. 

* * * * 

The raid was one of those ordinary 
man-hunts with the game at bay, the 
details of which even the newspapers 
have long since wearied of reporting. 
The “‘ flatties ” in uniforms surrounded 
the place, and Minick with three fellow- 
huntsmen went into the building to 
face an animal rather more dangerous 
than one of the larger carnivora. The 
animal, however, was __ intelligent. 
Cavanaugh had not the _ slightest 
chance of escape, and knew it the 
minute his door was forced open and 
the detectives drew their revolvers. 
“They’re good,” he remarked in the 
gambler’s jargon, and allowed himself 
to be handcuffed. His only comment 
on the capture lay in the words, 
‘“‘ Another case of beef.”’ 

The Sandys jewels were all found in 


Cavanaugh’s possession, a number of 
them very skilfully reset, and two of 
the larger very skilfully disfigured. The 
public prints rang the next day with 
the praise -of the celebrated Minick, 
and repeated their version of the un- 
recognized intellectual profession which 
taxes the swiftest and subtlest powers 
of the mind, and to which society owes 
its immunity from crime. “If a man 
is built for the perfession,” the illus- 
trious Minick was reported to have 
said, “he can cop out a gunas if by 
miracle ; if he ain’t, he can sit at table 
with the man that’s wanted an’ study 
his photograph, an’ go home a dead 
one.” Every reporter agreed that the 
celebrated Minick was “built for the 
perfession,” and had laid his hand, as if 
by miracle, onthe man that was wanted; 
what they did not give him credit for 
was a gift for statement not greatly un- 
like their own. 

Sadie Meeker drew the attention of 
both Marge and Kittie to the most 
highly ornate paragraphs in praise of 
the celebrated Minick, and enjoyed the 
proud delight of fame. She had been 
in some doubt until the newspapers’ 
took him up whether she cared for him 
“really,” but the reporters’ eloquence 
decided her. When the ring was 
brought a great flush of triumph came 
into her face—the diamond was bigger 
than Kittie’s and prettier. ‘Oh, 
Charley, there ts scale in your job,” she 
exclaimed, “and I wi/l marry you—for 
your mus-tache!’’ The ‘‘ box” was as 
satisfactory as the stone, and a receipted 
bill from Tiffany’s—the leading fashion- 
able jeweller—was even more satis- 
factory than the box; but there were a 
number of items of which Tiffany took 
no account. 

The week that the marriage of Detec- 
tive Minick was announced, a trivial 
incident occurred in one of the side 
streets of the City of Mexico. Different 
accounts of the affair appeared at the 
time in the police columns of the daily 
press of the city, but the only arrest 
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‘“‘—-Within that raised opacity of 
dust—that blinding cloud of sand and 


heat—Lo! “It’’ emerges — Ah! — 
Avaunt! Avaunt colossal one!”’ 

With a shrill yell the five-foot-shrimp- 
ish Punk drew back, as, with a mighty 
tread, a figure strode between. 

A burly, brawny form, a form of 
weight, with full right arm and shoulder 
bare as bare, flesh gleaming in the 
gloom, with unshod feet, and toga cloak 
falling in folds from the left shoulder 
down and round the waist, to where 
continuations completed ‘‘It’s”’ attire. 

Mercuria screamed and sank into a 
chair, the St. Bernard howled with 
sadly dismal note, the Idol shook upon 
its stand, the Vicar quaked his huge 
pomposity. 

‘“‘Avaunt ?”’ said ‘It,’ raising an oxlike 
arm, ‘“‘avaunt saidst thou to me? thou 
Punk the pinkish—Observe the mystic 
figures on my brow .. . They tell thee 
what I am!” 

‘“What art thou?” asked the Vicar 
in a thread-like tone. 





A CORNISH MYSTERY 


Tale Told by Twelve 


Chapter IV 


(By Persephone) 


““Tt comes !—There, on the wild 


seashore.”’ 


‘“Dost thou not know!”’ jeered “It.” 

The Vicar winced. 

‘“‘No shade in such a shape,” he cried 
with force, courage returning gustily, 
“thou’rt” 

‘*A messenger from Mars?’ quavered 
Punk with chattering teeth. 

“Humanity?” whispered Mercuria 
raising shy eyes to the huge mass of 
gleaming flesh. 

“It” sighed, and sighing shook the 
room. 

‘Wrong all of ye,” ‘‘It” said in 
mournful tones, a crystal drop beneath 
each eyelid’s curve. ‘‘Where is thy 
intellect, O Priest ? Thy love Mercurta 
mine, dost thou not know.me? And 
thou, shock-headed Punk, hum-bugging 








prawn, thy science faileth thee? I am 
simply this, a oe 
$ little buttercup?’’ whispered 





Punk his impudence bubbling cork-like 
to the surface. 
‘No, no—a shade from-——’ 
The ‘Dialogues des Morts’—a fab- 
ricated sprite no doubt,” hazarded the 
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Where Earthquakes Write their 
Autographs 
By Ludlow Brownell 


HE world’s 
earthquake 
headquar- 

ters are at Shide, 
Isle of Wight, 
and, oddly 
enough, in a 
stable. But 
though humble 
the building be, 
every able quake 
of the ten thousand a year has to report 
there promptly and have its picture 
taken. The owner of the stable insists 
on this. He is John Milne, a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, who for 20 years 
was Professor of Geology and of Mining 
in the Imperial University in Tokio, 
Japan. 

Every earthquake of any pretensions 
at all, whether in Japan, Alaska, 
Kamschatka, or at the bottom of the 
deepest sea (where, indeed, most quakes 
originate), sends its signature through 
the earth direct to Professor Milne’s 
stable. Then, to make sure, it sends out 
‘‘repeats”’ rippling along the earth’s 
surface east and west. These repeats 
reach the stable, in due course, from 
opposite directions and establish the 
genuineness of the through message. 

But quite as unique as his stable will 
be Professor Milne’s new earthquake 
observatory. Here instruments will be 
constantly on the watch, and will re- 
port to him if the earth’s crust humps 
itself up so much as an inch 500 miles 
away. So delicate are these Milne 
pendulums that the pressure of the 
dew on the ground outside of the ob- 
servatories, and even light and shade, 
affect them. They bend towards a 
shadow, swinging in the direction ot 
that side of the building which is the 





Japanese Earthquake- Proof 
House. 


damper and therefore the heavier, 
while the sunny side, being the drier, 
exerts less pressure and does not tip 
things so much. 

Little bendings are in progress all 
the time. The “immovable” hills 
are bowing and scraping to each other 
constantly. Every evening, as the dew 
settles in the valleys between them, 
they nod one to another. So, likewise, 
do the mountains, even to a greater 
extent. Gravity is tugging all the 
time. And in London, too, where 
earthquake sensations are practically 
unknown, the earth bends daily, and 
the buildings, like the hills and the 
mountains, nod to their friends oppo- 
site when the morning traffic begins. 
On Sunday, usually, their manners take 
arest, excepting in such places as Petti- 
coat Lane, where business flourishes in 
aslively a fashionasin Paris. Heine said 
that even the trees made obeisance to 
Napoleon the First when he entered 
Berlin. This was imaginative, yet 
truthful, for the weight of the crowd 
along Unter den Linden made a tilting 
sufficient for Professor Miulne’s pen- 
dulums to have recorded distinctly. 
One might say the crust of the earth 
acts like a steel spring, it bends so 
easily. 

Faults, as geologists call certain 
breaks in strata, show where great 
pressure has made the spring give way. 
Ten years ago such a fault occurred in 
the central part of Japan, ruining large 
areas of cultivated land and destroying 
close upon 10,000 lives. This disas- 
ter cost the Mikado’s Government 
£3,000,000. The old chalk cliffs at 
the Isle of Wight show many such 
faults. The stratum on which the 
professor's stable stands crumpled up 
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WHERE EARTHQUAKES WRITE THEIR AUTOGRAPHS 
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Earthquake signatures from the great Alaska shock of September 3, 1899, recorded by Professor Milne’s 
instruments in different parts of the world. 


In his report on the earthquakes of 
1899, which the Royal Society: Com- 
mittee for Seismological Investigations 
will publish soon, Professor Milne, 
who is secretary for the committee, 
says :— 

‘* Earthquakes from the same district 
will arrive at distant observing-stations 
at times, the distance between which 
will be constant. If, for example, we 
have once determined the difference in 
time at which an earthquake originat- 
ing off the coast of Japan arrives at 
Batavia, Bombay, Cape of Good Hope, 
Shide, etc., whenever these differences 
are repeated at four or more stations, 
without knowing anything about ob- 
servations in Japan, we can at once 
say where such an earthquake has 
originated. If the large waves 
of an earthquake reach stations A, B, 
C, D, etc., the radii of which are re- 
spectively four times 1°6 degrees, then 
ten times 1°6 degrees, twenty times 1°6 
degrees, etc., will be the centre of the 
origin required. The constant 1°6 
degrees means that the actual velocity 
for large waves is taken at 1°6 degrees 
per minute, or about three kilometres 
(1°86 miles) a second. sh 

‘‘The operation of drawing these 
circles is carried out on a slate globe. 


For a complete solution, observations 
are required from at least four stations. 
With only three observations we are 
left to choose between two possible 
centres, but as these may be widely 
separated there is usually little difficulty 
in selecting the one required.” 2270 

Sometimes Professor Milne receives 
the signature over again, showing on a 
smaller scale the preliminary tremors 
that have come through the earth, the 
great ‘“‘shock”’ waves that have tra- 
velled round, the huge surface ripples, 
and then the waves of subsidence. 
These repetitions he calls ‘‘ echoes.” 
The waves of the earth crust may re- 
bound from some cliff or ledge, just as 
ripples are reflected from the edge of 
a pond back towards their centre of 
origin, or as sound waves are reflected 
from a wall. 

Like sound waves, too, earthquake 
waves have rhythm, harmony, and 
discord. Professor Milne has made 
use of the principle of discord in se- 
curing the safety of buildings. He 
has found the “ pitch” of chimneys, 
for instance; that is, the period of their 
swaying. He treated the chimney as 
he would a tuning-fork of which he 
wished to determine the frequency of 
vibration. In the same way he got the 
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‘pitch’ of houses. Then, knowing 
the frequency of earthquake vibrations, 
he made rules for building chimneys 
and houses out of tune with earth- 
quakes. This prevented the house 
from “ joining in.’ The chimney and 
the house must be in harmony, how- 
ever, or there will be trouble in the 
household. 

Professor Milne has had many occa- 
sions to point this out in the various 
foreign communities he is familiar with 
in earthquake countries. Often’ the 
house has broken itself to pieces by 
banging into a chimney that was 
vibrating a diminished fifth or a minor 
seventh below. Even a semitone is 
sometimes fatal, as was the case with 
several chimneys a builder had bound 
with iron bands to houses. When the 
shocks came the bands cut through 
the chimneys as if they were made of 
so so much chalk instead of brick. 

Japanese architecture has received 
much attention from the professor and 
also from his friend Josiah Condor, of 
the Institute of British Architects. 
From the studies of these experts it 
would seem that the statement that a 
people know better what is best for 
themselves than do outsiders is not 
absolute truth, for both Milne and 
Condor say that the ordinary Japanese 
house is anything but ideal, from the 
earthquake view-point, while Japan is 
the quakiest country in the world. 
The heavy roofs are bad. The tops 
of things should be light in Japan; 
but these roofs are always heavy, and 
when they get a-swinging they break 
off and crush everything in_ reach. 
After a bad earthquake in Japan, the 
stricken district, as Professor Milne 
says, appears to be strewn with 
gigantic saddles. These are the fallen 
roofs. Again, it would be far better to 


tie rafters and beams and uprights to-. 


gether by iron bands than to mortise 
them. Mortising weakens the timbers 
and helps the weighty roof to come 
to earth. 


The professor’s investigations with 
his seismographs and other instruments 
have been able to show the exact course 
of an earthquake particle during a 
Shock, and Professor Seikiya, now 
occupying the chair of seismology in 
the Imperial University in Tokio, to 
represent this course has bent a wire. 
After looking at it one wonders how 
the earth holds together, why it does 
not float off as dust and lose itself in 
space. The wire looks like a matted 
tangle of yarn. 

In the great Gifu quake of 1891 the 
earth, besides dropping twenty feet in 
sections of forty to sixty miles at a 
time, shook to-and-fro with frightful 
rapidity in quivering waves about a foot 
in width. There was a upward impetus 
to the earth particles also, despite the 
fact that the surface fell twenty feet. 
This had a rate of about four hundred 
feet asecond. One effect of it was that 
houses weighted by heavy roofs sank 
up to the eaves, and another, that gate- 
posts without top-weights, and therefore 
jree to act, jumped about as though 
playing leapfrog. Some posts took a 
half-dozen jumps of four or five feet 
along the surface and then fell in their 
tracks. Occasionally one alighted so 
hard after the last jump that it remained 
upright ten yards from where it started, 
and in property where it had no busi- 
ness to be. A shock ofa fifth of the 
force of the Gifu quake would demolish 
London in thirty seconds. Wooden 
houses in the suburbs might remain 
standing, however, for their construc- 
tion affords some play. 

The Charleston earthquake in 1886 
was a severe one, and scientists have 
estimated something ofits energy. Pro- 
fessor Milne says, speaking roughly, 
24,000,000,000,000 foot-pounds for an 
area ten miles square. To produce a 
shock of such force, let anyone drop a 
24-000-ton ball from a height of 1g0 
miles. 

Professor Milne disclaims ability as 
an earthquake prophet, although he 
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came to have something of a reputation 
in that line while in Japan. This was 
through his having distributed earth- 
quake machines among his friends in 
various parts of the empire, and asking 
them to collect records for him. They 
did so gladly, for the  professor’s 
enthusiasm was contagious. Occa- 
sionally he would wire them from his 
home in Tokio, saying he had a 
premonition that a quake was at hand 
and warning them to be ready for it. 
As there are five to six hundred quakes 
a year in Japan, Professor Milne says 
it is not strange that occasionally his 
premonitions were correct. On one 
occasion he sent a message to some 
folk in Yokohama just in time. It was 
in 1881, and for several days the Tokio 
seismographs had been unusually quiet. 
“The calm before the storm,” thought 
the professor. So he sent his message, 
and soon after it reached its destina- 
tion the earth began to shake and 
Yokohama had more excitement on its 
hands than it knew what to do with. 
It had not quaked so in years. The 
Milne message became famous and 
everyone declared the professor was 
genuinely a prophet. 

Some went so far as to say that he 
had a personal influence over earth- 
quakes; his appearance in any locality 
was a signal for everything to shake. 
Once, as he arrived at the Fujiya 
Hotel, Miyanoshita, a popular resort 
near Yokohama, a lady well known in 
Yokohama society greeted him with: 
‘“‘Oh, Professor Milne, I’m so glad to 
see you. You haven't any earthquakes 
with you, have you?” But apparently 
he had, for there was a lively one in 
evidence a moment later. Incidents 
like these are remembered and make a 
reputation for aman whether he wishes 
it or not, so that of the hundreds of 
foreigners Japan has in her employ 
probably none has a fame so widely 
spread as ‘‘ Earthquake ”’ Milne. 

Although the seismograph does not 
foretell a quake, it can be of service, as 


THEIR AUTOGRAPHS 


the professor points out, in giving 
warning of the tidal waves that often 
follow submarine earthquakes. These 
waves, which come in like a tre- 
mendously high tide, do vast damage. 
On the east shores of Japan in 1896 
nearly 30,000 persons perished in the 
sudden rising of the waters. Vessels 
out at sea sailed over the waves without 
anyone on board suspecting something 
unusual was taking place. The undula- 
tions were so broad and the rise so 
gentle that there was nothing to dis- 
tinguish them from the ordinary surface 
of the sea. These waves travel at a 
rate that would take them across the 
Pacific in twenty-four hours. This is 
rapid travelling, but a warning which 
the seismograph could give at the 
time the wave started would afford 
plenty of time for coast-dwellers to 
climb up out of the way. 

Near Iquique there is a United 
States war vessel which has had a 
remarkable experience with tidal waves. 
On the first occasion, in 1868, a wave 
took her a mile inland, and later, in 
1877, another wave carried her in two 
miles farther, where she still remains, 
although the family that has taken up 
its abode in her expect to get well 
across the country by the end of the 
present century. 

In Australia there are two earthquake 
observatories, one at Sydney and 
another at Melbourne. It would have 
been a great deal of money saved to the 
colony if she had hada few of Professor 
Milne’s instruments several years ago, 
when her three cables suddenly ceased 
to work and left her completely shut off 
from the world. There had _ been 
rumours of war, and when the break 
occurred the Australians thought 
some hostile power had cut the cables 
and would soon swoop down upon the 
colonies. The Governors called out 
the Militia and the Naval Reserves to 
patrol the coast, and there was great 
excitement for nearly three weeks. 
Business was at a standstill until news 
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came that it was only an earthquake, from the great cable companies 
which had lowered the ocean’s bottom, interested in learning the location of 
making the sea between Java and_ unstable regions in sea beds, and from 
Australia deeper by many fathoms. private individuals who wish to ad- 
The floor of the sea had taken down’ vance scientific knowledge. Certainly 
the cables along with it. its practical benefits are very obvious, 

Professor Milne believes, from the andas a scientific pursuit there are few 
experience he has had, that seismology _ lines of investigation more fascinating. 
will gain support from Governments, 
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An earthquake signature written ona circular plate by the fine points of the setemograph fingers. 
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head and feet had changed positions. 
With a whoop Uncle Joe swam away, 
and Uncle Billy righted himself, sput- 
tering and choking. 

“* Joe Graham, if you don’t play fair 
I won’t stay in a minute longer. That 
wan’t fair, so it wan’t! ” 

‘‘T didn’t think you’d let me ketch 
you that way. I s’posed you’d git out 
of the road when you saw me dive,” 
explained Uncle Joe in a conciliatory 
tone. ‘‘Say, Billy, let’s swim across 
an’ back like we used to.” 

Uncle Billy was conciliated, and 
agreed. They both had been good 
swimmers in their youth, and they 
made it across and back in fair time, 
albeit both were puffing like porpoises. 

‘** Got warm, Billy ?”’ 

“You bet. But don’t you think 
we'd better git out? We ortn’t es in 
too long. It’s close on to 
dog days.” 

‘Well, we ain’t hada di- 
ving match yit.” 

‘‘1’d ruther not. I don’t 
like to git water in my ears. 
It ain't good fer my hearin’.” 

‘* All right, then, I’ll jest 
take one old-fashioned dive 
fer luck.” 

Uncle Joe climbed upon 
the slanting trunkof the old syca- 4 
more. 

‘“Now, Billy, you count, one, 
two, three—jest as you use’ to, you 
understand. See how many you git 
counted while I’m under,” and put- | 
ting his hands together, with a 
whoop and a plash Uncle Joe dis- 
appeared from view. 

Uncle Billy watched the spot and 
began counting : 

‘““One, two, 
six—!” .. 

" Twenty- -one, gee two,—twenty- 
nine, thirty!” . 

éé Forty ! ! 99 

Then Uncle Billy became interested. 
He kept on counting aloud in measured 
voice—‘* Fifty—fifty-five—sixty ! ”’ 


three, four. five, 


“ Rippled hts hand for a bit 


When he reached sixty he paused to 
mutter, ‘‘ Doin’ as well as he used to 
when we _ was pardners.” On_ he 
counted, ‘‘ Seventy-five—seventy-nine 
—eighty!” Now he _ was visibly 
anxious. ‘‘ But then,’ he reflected, 
‘¢ Joe used to be a good diver,” and so 
he kept on until he pronounced ‘ One 
hundred !”’ 

He paused again—and then he re- 
called how Joe once had stayed under, 
sixty years ago, until he had counted 
one hundred and twenty-five. With 
renewed con- 
fidence he be- 
gan, ‘‘One 


ad aes 
Aber hundred, one 


: eZ hundred and 


Ss one, one hundred 


and two—’”’ and he 
Li 
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DP 


Dp eee it up with un- 
4 steady voice until 
he reached ‘‘ One 
hundred and 
twenty-five ! °’ 
That was the 
limit. Joe’s record 
had never gone be- 
yond that. Could 
it be that Joe had 
been seized with 
cramps down there 
in the bottom of 
Sycamore Hole? 
Surely not, for 
had he not seen 
Joe wet his knees 
to keep away: the 
cramps? Hecould 


in the water.’ wait no longer. 
“Joe ! Oh, Joe!” 

No answer. 

‘Joe, you've stayed down long 


enough! Come up!” 

No Joe appeared on the surface in 
response to this admonition. 

‘‘ Joe, come up! Don’t act the fool! 
You’ve already broke your record! ”’ 


But this did not seduce Uncle Joe 
from the cool depths of the pool. 
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‘Joe, ef you don’t come up I’m 
comin’ in after you !”’ 

He would wait no longer. Uncle 
Billy swam out to the point where 
Uncle Joe had gone down. With 
a finger in each ear to keep out 
the water he dropped down until his 
feet touched bottom, and then worked 
his feet here and there in an endeavour 
to touch Uncle Joe. He came up 
puffing, without finding trace of him. 
Pausing only long enough to draw two 
full breaths, he tried it again. He did 
not stay down so long, and again his 
quest was fruitless. Then, warned by 
his failing strength, he swam for the 
shore, where he lay on the warm sand, 
panting and almost exhausted. 

But it would never do to waste time. 
If help were only close by Joe’s body 
might be found in time to resuscitate 
It. Joe dead! And he had coaxed 
Joe to goswimming. Joe hadn’t said 
a word about it until he himself had 
suggested it. True, he had tried to get 
Mee to come out before he took the 
ast dive; but then, Joe would not have 
been in the water but for him. 

Uncle Billy sobbed aloud in agony. 

‘Oh, Joe, to think ’at I should coax 
you to your death! Oh, Joe, Joe!” 

Then he heard the rattle of a waggon 
on the road, 30 rods away, and made 
a wild dash for it, when he happened 
to remember that his clothing was on 
the river bank. He hesitated. It 
might be a woman. And with a 
sense of shame that made his whole 
body red, Uncle Billy ran back to the 
river, grabbed his shirt and began to 
pull it on with trembling hands. 

While his arms were extended up- 
ward, in a vain and desperate attempt 
to force them into the twisted sleeves, 
‘‘ Spat,” a handful of soft mud hit him 
in the stomach. 

For three seconds he was utterly 
bewildered. Then the true inwardness 
of the disappearance of Uncle Joe 
flashed across his mind. Clawing his 
shirt from before his eyes, he beheld 
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‘** Here's a Uttle keepsake to remember me by.” 


Uncle Joe, squatted on the sycamore, 
calmly surveying him. 

There are times in life when poor, 
weak words are inadequate to express 
one’s emotions; when it even seems 
that the vocabulary which accompanies 
the ‘gift of tongues’? might prove 
barren and uninteresting. It was such 
a time for Uncle Billy. He looked at 
Uncle Joe fixedly, and finally inquired: 

“Joseph, how long have you been 
there ?”’ 

“Well, Billy, I’ve been here an’ 
hereabouts fer quite a spell.” 

‘** How long ?”’ 

“Well, Billy, ef my memory don’t 
fail me, an’ I guess it don’t, I’ve been 
here an’ hereabouts ever since you 
counted fifteen !”’ 
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TWO OF A KIND 


Uncle Billy walked into the water, 
washed off the mud, waded out, and 
proceeded to put on his shirt. 

‘Goin’ to quit jest when we're 
beginnin’ to have fun? ” | | 

‘* Yes, Iam goin’ to quit just when 
we're beginnin’ to have fun.” 

** Sho’, Billy. Don’t gitmad. That’s 
the way we used to do when we was 
pardners.”’ 


Hurriedly he filled Uncle Joe's shoes 


with sand, tied his shirt sleeves together 


in good hard knots, and proceeded to 
soak the knots well in the edge of the 
pool. Then he tied a knot in each leg 


of the overalls, slipped a stone in each 
improvised bag, yelled, “‘ Joe! Oh, Joe! 
Here’s a little keepsake to remember 
me by,” and flung them far out toward 
Uncle Joe. 


They fell short with a 





‘** Pap, how on earth did you come to get your shirt on wrong side out 2” 


‘‘ Yes, Iam a-goin’ to quit. That’s 
the way I used to do when we was 
pardners.” 

‘* Well, if you must go, you must, I 
reckon.” This inatoneof resignation. 

‘‘ Here’s a keepsake to take with you, 
Billy, in remembrance of the occasion,” 
and he dexterously landed another 
handful of mud, this time on Billy’s 
legs. 

‘‘Good-by, Billy! I’mgoin’ to swim 
across an’ back jest once more to take 
the chill off,” and he began to paddle 
across “dog style.” 

Uncle Billy had recovered his wind 
but not his temper. That last handful 
of mud dissipated any kindly feelings 
toward Uncle Joe. He washed off the 
mud again, slipped on his clothing, 
watched Uncle Joe calmly floating on 
his back fora moment, and the desire 
to get even overpowered him. 


mighty plash, floated a moment, and 

then calmly sank to the bottom of the 

ee Then Uncle Billy turned and 
ed. 


That night when Uncle Billy was 
eating his ‘‘ snack,” which Nancy Ann 
had set out for him, for he had reached 
home too late for the five o’clock 
supper, Nancy Ann_ bestowed upon 
him a peculiarly significant, searching 
glance. Repressing a smile, she asked: 

‘‘ Pap, how on earth did you come 
to get your shirt on wrong side out ?”’ 

Uncle Billy blushed guiltily, gulped 
a time or two under pretence that his 
coffee was too hot, and made answer: 

‘“* Same old way, I s’pose.” 

‘‘'What same old way ?” 


‘* Oh, jest like I use’ to when a boy. 
Done it climbing through a fence! ”’ 
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The Turning of the Ways 


By Clinton Ross 


] ERE another subject entered into 
the talk, suggested by the arch 
that had been part of yesterday’s 


pageant. ‘“ War and conquest,” said 
Captain Trevor. ‘It’s the same old 
world a4 





‘‘ As Cesar’s,”’ the older man put in 
with an amused smile—at himself, at 
circumstances, at the world. His was 
the face of the diplomatist ; Carl’s that 
of the soldier. 

Carl too smiled, he did not know 
exactly why. ‘I believe in Cesar,” he 
said, ‘‘to the extent of ‘The White 
Man’s Burden.’ ”’ 

‘Oh, yes, it’s true, and Czsar now 
is spelt trade. But in regard to voting 


those shares — it’s ‘ yes,’ Captain 
Trevor.” 

‘Why of course ‘yes’? No, 
Barton. Your interest is mine, my 


advisers say. I am going to defer my 
own investigation of my affairs some 
weeks—a fortnight, any way. It’s very 
good of you to come here to explain, 
however. I know how valuable your 
time is, sir.” 

“Ah, Captain Trevor, I wanted to 
see what kind of man your uncle’s heir 
might be, and I am pleased to know 
you. You are absolutely free—to have 
your interests not give you a moment’s 
trouble, if you so elect ; or " 

‘“T know, sir, I know; but I am 
responsible to the family now. I am 
going at it—after a fortnight.” 

‘‘That is your uncle’s nephew, Cap- 
tain Trevor. Well, I must be on my 
way.” 

The great banker went out, debonnair 
and smiling, and presently Carl saw his 
brougham draw away. 





‘‘ He represents all the combinations, 
then,’’ Carl said to himself, in a brown 
study for the moment. ‘And he wants 
me—for his puppet.” 

Yes, in this autumn, Igor, this man 
represented a power that, founded on 
trade and the combination of trading 
interests into a few hands, aspired to 
secure and to hold in the hollow of one 
mighty hand the whole world, making 
and unmaking public opinion, shaping 
the policy of governments, subduing all 
to its own ends. And as for Carl, his 
interest lay with that power. At 
twenty-seven, like his nation, he was at 
the turning of the ways. To be rich 
was to be perplexed; to be free—an 
end some few of the moderately well- 
to-do and the unincumbered rich may 
reach—was to be liable to an abuse of 
freedom ; to be powerful was to be a 


subject. In the Square he saw the 
passing throng. ‘‘ They envy me, I 
suppose. I don’t envy myself,’’ Carl 
said. 


But what of questions? At least he 
had a fortnight—yes, a fortnight—to 
think; to get out into the country— 
over the hills and far away—before he 
should turn to affairs. He would have 
none of the artificialities of the city to 
disturb him. He would try to see 
clearly. Here and everywhere, all 
was Changing. Interests were mightier 
and more involved. He would decide 
whether the life of a simple gentleman 
and officer should cease for something 
that had in it servitude. 

The death of his uncle, followed 
closely by that of his cousin Philip, had 
left Trevor the head of one of the very 


powerful families; and now he held 
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she said; and presently they were 
whirling on, and she never had looked 
fairer to him than now. 

‘* Yes, now it’s all over—the funeral 
and all that—I am wondering at 
myself,”’ he said. 

‘*The world is wondering about you, 
Carl.” 

‘“* But you, little cousin ? What have 
you been doing all these years ? ” 

She was a far-removed cousin, but 
still near enough for the head of the 
family to feel it permissible to “cousin” 
her. He remembered that he never 
had liked Danvers, the man she was 
engaged to. She was about the nicest 
girl he ever had known, and Danvers 
was far from being a ‘‘ good sort” ina 
man’s estimation. ‘‘ But women are 
queer—even the best of them,” is the 
man’s thought over such an occurrence. 

“Oh,” Helen answered, ‘‘some 
shopping, some riding and golfing and 
yachting and dining—oh, you know. 
Did you know the town yesterday? 
I never saw so many people—did you? 
But I hate the place in a crowd. 

‘*So do I,” Trevor assented. ‘‘ But 
you know we_ should remember 
that the people’s gladness over the 
country’s might and splendour is more 
than our comfort.” 

‘““ Comfort,” said Helen. 
would be so uncomfortable to be any- 
thing but a Londoner. But, Carl, 1 
have often wondered why, after serving 
in India, you did not go to the South 
Africa.” 

‘I think I should, if Uncle Jack had 
not asked me not to.” 

‘Poor Uncle Jack,” Helen said 
“He was splendid, wasn’t 


don’t see how he held up under the 
weight of all his responsibilities.”’ 

‘* Your responsibilities now.” 

‘“No, not yet. Iam going to takea 
fortnight—and—then . 

‘“Poor Carl,” the girl cried, ‘‘ how 
people envy you!” 





“Why, it 


~ Helen, 


“They don’t know. But to turn to 
yourself. You haven’t told me about 
the wedding.” 

‘What wedding ?”’ 

‘Yours, of course.” 

“Oh, mine—mine, why * — She 
looked at him and, seeing something 
in his face, laughed. ‘‘That’s put off.” 

“Put off? © You believe in long 
engagements? ”’ 

“That depends,” said the girl. 
“Now, you mustn’t question me _ too 
closely. A woman never will tell 
certain things.”’ 

‘© Oh, I know,’’ Carl retorted. 

‘IT should think you did know. And 
you must tell me about your affairs— 
after dinner; for you must break every 
engagement you have, and dine with 
us. Perkins’ (to the coachman), 
“home!” 

‘‘ And for this evening it will be my 
home,” Trevor said, ‘‘ despite every 
engagement you have or I have;”’ at 
which Miss Helen Thurston caught 
herself blushing, and began to talk 
rather rapidly about the parade of 
yesterday and to retail gossip and 
many matters, which brought them 
quite to Mrs. Thurston’s house. 

The street at this point was 
thronged, and the girl suddenly grew 
very white. ‘Stop, Perkins!’ she 
cried. 

Perkins stopped, and she was out on 
the kerb before the man on the box 
could reach her. Then Carl, who had 
been too much absorbed in his com- 
panion to notice any other object, saw 
that a woman had been run down, and 
that she was being carried to the walk. 

“Bring her in here — carefully,” 
who had pushed her way 
through, was crying. 

Then Trevor was byher side. ‘“‘ Yes, 
take her in to Miss Thurston’s,”’ he 
ordered. 

‘“Thank you, Carl. Help them,” 
Helen said. ‘ Perkins, get Dr. Benton, 
and then Dr. Ranford, and, if he 1s not 
in, Dr. Bronson, and—have them get 
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What we Know about Mars 


Sy Edward S. Holden 
Formerly Direetor of the Joiek Observatory 


STRONOMY has done so many 
A wonderful things in the past, 
and is accomplishing such 
marvels in the present, that it 1s some- 
times difficult to realise its limitations. 
If, by merely examining the spectrum 
of a star, astronomers can determine 
the velocity with which the earth, 
and the whole solar system, is now 
approaching that star, why should it 
be so difficult to say whether it is, or 
is not, likely that the planets are fitted 
to sustain human life ? If the spectro- 
scope can do so much, how is it,that 
our greatest telescopes can do so 
very little towards settling a question 
that seems to be comparatively 
simple? At first sight, the problem 
appears to be a mere matter of ob- 
servation, and the solution to be 
close at hand and obvious. 

Let us see what the obstacles 
really are. When the planet Mars 
is nearest to the earth its distance 
is never less than 35,000,000 miles. 
Usually it is much greater. The 
moon's distance is about 240,000 
miles, so that Mars is always 146 
times more distant than the moon. 
It is seldom possible to use a magni- 
fying power of more than 600 dlia- 
meters to examine Mars, even with 
the largest telescopes. Wesee Mars, 
undersuch conditions, no better than 
the moon can be seen in a field-glass 
magnifying about four times. If any 
one will examine the moon with a 
common opera-glass he will appreciate 
the difficulty of making out an answer 
to so far-reaching a question by mere 
gazing. 

Under ordinary circumstances a 
square patch on the planet with sides 
of twenty miles would go entirely 





unnoticed. The very best telescopes 
can never show us markings of the size 
of most of the great cities on the earth. 
Direct evidence of human life is not to 
be expected. 

All such evidence must be indirect. 
We must ask what is the climate of 
Mars. If it is very much colder than the 
Arctic regions (as it is), human life 
(that is, of the kind we know about) 
cannot exist there. Is there an atmos- 
phere about the planet, with sufficient 
air, and air of the right kind, to sustain 
human life? Is there water? It is 
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Drawing of the Planet Mars made by Professor 
hiaparellt. 


upon the answers to questions.of this 
kind that our final judgment must 
depend. The fundamental problem 
reduces itself to an enquiry whether 
the planet is inhabitable—whether it 
presents the conditions of habitability— 
and not whether it is actually inhabited 
by human beings. 
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WHAT WE KNOW ABOUT MARS 


earth are permanent. A large part of 
the surface of the planet was reddish, 
and the general opinion came to be 
that the red areas were land. There 
was absolutely no scientific reason 
whatever for this belief. This opinion 
was widespread before the time of Sir 
one Herschel, but the publication of 
is famous ‘‘ Outlines of Astronomy ”’ 
—the first elementary exposition of the 
science—fixed it in the popular mind. 
If the red areas were “land,” then the 
dark markings were ‘water ’’—the 
larger ones “seas,” the lesser ‘‘ lakes,” 
andsoon. The dark regions on Mars 
were often bluish in colour. For that 
reason, and for that reason alone, they 
were called ‘‘ oceans.” The mischief 
began with this nomenclature. It 
assumed as true that which was utterly 
without proof. The observing astrono- 
mers knew, and always have known, 
just how little positive proof was forth- 
coming; but some nomenclature was 
necessary, and the words “lakes,” 
‘‘canals,” etc., were convenient, pro- 
vided they were not misunderstood. 
And they certainly have been misun- 
derstood. From this mistaken nomen- 
clature'a host of errors has arisen. 

When Professor Roentgen discovered 
the action of his wonderful ‘‘ rays,” he 
was in doubt about their nature. Ina 
truly scientific fashion he named them 
‘* X-rays ;” that is to say, “rays whose 
nature we do not yet comprehend.” 
He committed himself to no hypothesis. 
Not only were scientific men left free 
to choose a suitable explanation and an 
appropriate name at leisure, but the 
popular intelligence was informed, by 
their very designation, that scientific 
certainty had not yet been attained. 
If the astronomers of Herschel’s day 
had called the red areas of Mars Y, 
and the dark ones Z, many errors 
would have been avoided. 

It is curious to remark how one error 
has led to another and another in a 
regular implication. For example, the 
large dark areas on Mars were called 


‘‘seas,” the smaller ones “lakes.” 
Narrow streaks connecting “lakes” 
with “seas” would naturally have 
been called “rivers.” But rivers on 
the earth are sinuous; and no winding, 
meandering, narrow streaks have yet 
been discovered on Mars. Hence, as 
the narrow dark streaks on the planet 
were straight they were called “canals.” 
A “canal” implies ‘‘ commerce” and . 
“intelligent engineers,” and so forth. 
Again, it has been maintained (why I 
do not know) that rivers on Mars were 
straight because the land was flat. On 
the earth rivers in flat countries are 
very far from straight. So that it 
became a commonplace that the sur- 
face of Mars was quite flat, until the 
observers at Mount Hamilton dis- 
covered mountain chains on its sur- 
face. 

The dark, narrow, straight ‘‘canals ” 
were at first only seen in the “conti- 
nents.” But by and by the same 
observers discovered “canals” in the 
midst of the ‘‘seas.”” A “canal” in 
the midst of a “‘sea” is an anomaly, 
but the name still constrained opinion. 
One would think that the idea—the 
opinion—could not long persist. 

These ‘‘ canals ’’ are never less than 
twenty miles wide. To dig the net- 
work of ‘canals’? shown on Schia- 
parelli’s chart would require, it has 
been calculated, the labour of every 
man, woman, and child of a popula- 
tion as dense as that of Belgium ; and 
their labour would have to be extended 
over centuries. At times these ‘‘canals”’ 
are (apparently) filled up and vanish. 
In a region where one “canal” for- 
merly existed two new ones appear, 
hundreds of miles in length. This 
‘“‘process’’ of the creation of extended 
‘‘double canals”? may only last a few 
hours. Changes of this sort have been 
referred to ‘‘irrigation’’ experiments 
on the planet. The latest book on the 
subject assumes the planet to need an 
extensive system of irrigating ditches. 
The south polar snows melt, it is there 
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said, and irrigate the southern hemi- 
sphere and much of the northern. The 
northern polar snows melt and irrigate 
the northern hemisphere and much of 
the southern. 

‘‘ The corresponding problem on the 
earth would be to irrigate San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago, New York, Rome, and 
Tokyo from the snow melting at the 
south pole, and to irrigate Valparaiso, 
the Cape of Good Hope, and Australia 
from the snow melting at the north 
pole; all the irrigated land lying 
between New York, etc., on the north 
and the Cape of Good Hope, etc., on 
the south, to be irrigated alike (through 
the same canals) from the north and 
south poles.” 

It is not necessary to pursue these 
fanciful expositions any further. They 
all flow from the mistaken nomencla- 
ture of ‘‘land” and ‘‘ water’ adopted 
long ago and followed with persistency. 
Sir William Herschel’s dictum of 1783 
that “‘the analogy between Mars and 
the earth is perhaps by far the greatest 
in the solar system” evidently needs a 
closer examination. 

The point upon which he founded 
his conclusion was, at the time (1783), 
well taken. He observed that the 
poles of Mars were sometimes covered 
with polar caps of a white material 
that he assumed to be snow. The 
‘““snow” was greatest in amount when 
the poles were coldest, just as happens 
on the earth. As the amount of solar 
heat increased the ‘‘ snow-caps’”’ grew 
smaller and gradually disappeared. He 
supposed them to melt and to become 
water. The explanation was correct, 
so far as his knowledge then went. We 
now know two facts that make it 
impossible. In the first place, accord- 
ing to the best knowledge attainable, 
the temperature of Mars 1s always far 
below the freezing point. Water can 
never melt on Mars. In the second 
place there is, in fact, little or no water 
on Mars. The observations at the 
Lick Observatory have shown this con- 


clusively, and this result is now gener- 
ally accepted. 

The ‘‘ polar caps” exist, however. 
What arethey? The answer is that it 
is not (yet) certainly‘known. They are 
X for the present, like Professor Roent- 
gen’s rays. It 1s very likely that they 
may be composed of carbon dioxide. 
This vaporises (and becomes invisible) 
at —109° of Fahrenheit’s thermo- 
meter. At a lower temperature than 
this it is deposited as a white ‘‘ snow.” 
A layer an inch thick (or less) would 
account for all the observed pheno- 
mena. This explanation may not be 
correct, but it is worthy of serious 
examination. Whether it is correct or 
not, it is certain that the polar caps of 
Mars are not composed of ‘ snow.” 
Snow is water, and there is no water to 
speak of on the planet. Moreover, the 
polar caps “melt,’’ and the tempera- 
ture of the Arctic regions of Mars Is 
always below the melting temperature 
of water. The polar caps of Mars are 
not “snow”; they may be carbon 
dioxid ; they certainly are composed of 
some substance that acts very much as 
carbon dioxid would act, if it were 
exposed to such conditions as exist at 
the poles of Mars—let us call it X for 
the present, after the safe and scientific 
fashion of Professor Roentgen. 

Not only is there no water on Mars, 
but there is no air, or very little. 
Spectroscopic observations at the Lick 
Observatory, far more complete and 


‘thorough-going than those made at 


other stations, lead to the conclusion 
that the atmosphere on Mars is cer- 
tainly less in amount than that sur- 
rounding the summits of the highest 
Himalayan peaks. It is probably much 
less than this; at any rate there is not 
sufficient air to sustain human life. It 
is by no means certain that what air 
there is is of the right kind for human 
beings to breathe. All telescopic 
observation leads to the conclusion 
that there are no clouds on Mars. If 
there were air and water, clouds would 
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cafions will result. The ‘‘canals” on 
Mars are probably merely long crevasses 
in its outer crust, produced in this 
way. 

The ‘‘ doubling” ofthe Martian canals 
has been studied by M. Antionadi also. 
He describes the phenomena _ very 
graphically. If, he says, the Seine 
should suddenly disappear, and if two 
new rivers should be created, one run- 
ning from Nantes to Marseilles, the 
other from Dunkirk to Strassburg, we 
should havea precise terrestrial analogue 
to the appearance of a “‘ double canal” 
on Mars. (What a_ problem in 
“engineering” this would be!) To 
arrive at an explanation of such ap- 
pearances, M. Antionadi has made a 
careful study of the optical illusions 
that attend prolonged and _ strained 
vision of delicate markings of this 
nature, and he has come unreservedly 
to the conclusion that the doubling of 
the canals on Mars arises from defective 
focusing of some kind, either of the 
telescope or of the observer's eye 
(through fatigue). One of his experi- 
ments may be tried by anyone who will 
take the trouble to rule a fine line ona 
visiting card and to look at it at a 
distance through an opera-glass. A very 
slight disturbance of the focal adjust- 
ment of the glass, or a slight fatigue of 
the eye, will always produce a double 
image of the single line. 

In the foregoing no attempt has been 
made to discuss technical points. These 
are matters for the scientific journals 
and for professional astronomers. What 
is here set down 1s so simple and obvious 
that no special knowledge is required 
to interpret it. It is plain to all that 
we have the right to conclude that 
there is not the slightest reason to 
believe that human een exist on the 
planet Mars. If by some miracle a 


man were suddenly transported to that 
planet, he would undoubtedly freeze 
solid in an exceedingly short time. He 
would find no water there nor sufficient 
air to breathe. It is more than likely 
that what air there may be is of a kind 
fatal to human life. So far as we know 
there is no likelihood that life exists on 
any other planet than the earth. There 
is not a scintilla of evidence to show 
that Mercury, Venus, Jupiter, Saturn, 
and the rest are better fitted to sustain 
human life than Mars. 

These are not the conclusions that 
have been generally accepted by the 
readers of recent popular astronomical 
literature. But anyone who will take 
the pains to examine all the evidence 
can come to no other judgment. 


Since the foregoing article was written, Mr. 
Nikola Tesla has announced that he is “ almost 
confident" that certain disturbances of his 
apparatus arise from electric signals received 
from some source beyond the earth. They do 
not come from the sun, he says; hence they 
must be of planetary origin, he thinks ; probably 
from Mars, he guesses. It is a rule of sound 
philosophising to examine all probable causes for 
an unexplained phenomenon belore invoking 
improbable ones. Every experimenter will say 
that it is “almost” certain that Mr. Tesla has 
made an error and that the disturbances in ques- 
tion come from currents in our air or in the 
earth. How can anyone possibly know that 
unexplained currents do mot come from the sun ? 
The physics of the sun is all but unknown as 
yet. At any rate, why call the currents 
“planetary,” if one is not quite certain? Why 
fasten the disturbances of Mr. Tesla’s instru- 
ments on Mars? Are there no comets that will 
serve the purpose? May not the instruments 
have been disturbed by the Great Bear—or the 
Milky Way—or the Zodiacal Light ? 

There is always a possibility that great dis- 
coveries, in Mars ae elsewhere, are at hand. 
The triumphs of the science of the past century 
are a striking proof. But there ts always a 
strong probability that new phenomena are 
explicable by old laws. Until Mr. Tesla has 
shown his apparatus to other experimenters and 
convinced them as well as himself, it may safely 
be taken for granted that his signals do not 
come from Mars. 

ES. i. 
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How McGraw 


got an Engine 


Sy Frank H. Spearman 


THE “WIPER'S” FLYING 


HIS came about through there 
being whiskers on the rails. It 
may not be generally understood 

that whiskers grow on steel rails; but, 
curious as it seems, they do. Moreover, 
on steel rails they are dangerous; and, 
at times, exceedingly dangerous. 

Do not infer that all steel rails grow 
whiskers; nor is It, as one might 
suppose, only the old rails that sport 
them. The youngest rail on the curve 
may boast as stout a beard as the 
oldest rail on the tangent, and one just 
as grey. They flourish, too, in spite of 
orders; for while whiskers are permit- 
ted on engineers and tolerated on 
conductors, they are never encouraged 
on rails. Nature, however, provides 
the whiskers, regardless of discipline, 
and, what is more, shaves them herself. 

Their culture depends on conditions. 

Some months grow better whiskers 
than others : September 1s famous for 
whiskers, while July grows none at all. 

Whiskers will grow on steel rails in 
the air of a single night ; but not every 
night air will produce whiskers. It 
takes a high, frosty air, one that stays 
out late, to make whiskers. Take, for 
example, the night air of the Black 
Hills; it 1s known everywhere among 
steel rails as a beard tonic. The day's 
moisture falling as the sun drops beyond 
the hills, is drawn into feathery, jewelled 
crystals of frost on the chilly steel, as a 
glass of ice-water beads in summer 
shade; and these dewy stalagmites rise 
in a dainty profusion, until when day 
peeps into the cafons the track looks 
like a pair of long white streamers 
winding up and down the levels. But 
beware that track. It 1s avery danger- 
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ous track, and its possibilities lie, where 
Samson’s lay, in the whiskers. 

So it lies in early morning, as pretty 
a death-trap as any flower that ever 
lured a fly; only this pitfall waits for 
engines and trains and men—and some- 
times, too, gets them. 

It waits there on the mountain grades, 
in an ambush really deadly for an un- 
wary train, until the sun, which is 
particularly lazy in the fall, peeping over 
into the cuts, smiles, at length, on the 
bearded steel as if it were too funny, 
and the whiskers vanish into thin air. 

A smooth-faced rail presents no 
especial dangers; and if trainmen in 
the Hills had their way, they would 
never turn a wheel until the sun had 
done barbering. But dispatchers, not 
having to do with them, take no account 
of whiskers. They make only the 
schedules, and the whiskers make the 
trouble. To lessen their dangers, 
engineers always start, up hill or down, 
with a tankful of sand, and they sand 
the whiskers. It is rough barbering, 
but it helps the driver-tires to grit a bit 
into the face of the rail, and in that 
way hang on. __In this emergency a 
tankful of sand is better than all the air 
Westinghouse ever stored. 

Aloysius McGrath wasa little sweeper ; 
but he was an aspiring one, for even 
a sweeper may aspire, and in point of 
fact most of them do aspire. Aloysius 
worked in the round-house at the head 
of the Wind River Pass on the West 
End Mountains. It is an amazingly 
rough country; and as for grades, it 
takes your breath merely to look down 
the levels. Three per cent., four per 
cent., five per cent.: really frightful ! 
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But Aloysius was used to heavy falls ; 
he had begun working for the company 
as a sweeper under Johnnie Horigan, 
and no engineer would have thought of 
running a grade to compare with 
Johnnie’s headers. 

Horigan was the first boss Aloysius 
ever had. Now Aloysius, if caught just 
right, is a very pretty name, but Johnnie 
Horigan could make nothing whatever 
of it, so he called Aloysius Cooney, as 
he said for short—Cooney McGrath— 
and, by the way, if you will call that 


McGraw, we shall be started right. As 


for Horigan, he may be called anything; 
at least it is certain that on the West 
End he has been called everything. 

_. Johnnie was ordinarily boss sweeper. 
He had suffered numerous promotions; 
several times to wiper, and once to 
hostler; but his tendency to celebrate 
these occasions usually cost him his 
job, and he reverted to sweeping. If 
he had not been such an inoffensive, 
sawed-off little old nubbin he wouldn’t 
have been tolerated on the pay rolls; 


but he had been with the company so 


long and discharged so often, that fore- 
men grew tired of trying to get rid of 
him, and, in spite of his very regular 
habits, he was hanging on somewhere 
all the time. 

When Johnnie was gone, using the 
word in at least two senses, Aloysius 
Cooney McGrath became, ipso facto, 
boss sweeper. It happened first one 
Sunday morning, just after pay day, 
when Johnnie applied to the foreman for 
permission to goto church. Permission 
was granted, and Johnnie started for 
church; but it is dcubtful whether he 
ever found it. At all events, he turned 
up again at the round-house at the end 
of three weeks, considerably the worse 
for his attempt to locate the house of 
prayer, which he had attempted to find 
only, in fact, after he had been kicked 
out of every other place in town. 

Aloysius had improved the interval 
by sweeping the round-house as it never 
had been swept before; and when 


Johnnie Horigan returned, morally 
disfigured, Aloysius McGrath was 
already promoted to be wiper over his 
old superior. Johnnie was in no wise 
envious. His only move was to turn 
the misfortune to account for an ulterior 
purpose, and he congratulated the boy, 
affecting that he had stayed away to let 
them see what stuff the young fellow 
was made of. This put him in a position 
to negotiate a small loan from his 
protégé—a position of which he never 
neglected the possibilities. It was out 
of the question to be mad very long at 
Johnnie, though.one might be mad 
very often. | 

After Aloysius got to wiping, he ex- 
pected very soon to be firing. But he 
wiped many months, and there came 
no promotion. The trouble was, there 
were no new crews added to the engine 
service. Nobody got killed; nobody 
left; nobody died. One, two, and 
three years without a break, and little 
Aloysius had become a bigger Aloysius, 
and was still wiping: he became also 
discouraged. 

“Never y’ mind; never y’ mind, 
Cooney,” old Johnnie would say. ‘It'll 
come all right. You'll git y’r ingin’ 
yet. Lind me a couple till pay-a-day, 
Cooney, will you? I'll wahrant y’ y’t 
ingin’ yet, Cooney.” Which little as- 
surance always cost Aloysius ten shil- 
lings till pay day, and no end of trouble 
getting it back; for when he attempted 
collection, Johnnie took a very dark 
view of the lad’s future, alluding 
vaguely to people who were _hard- 
hearted and ungrateful to their best 
friends. And though Aloysius paid 
slight attention to the old sweeper's 
vapourings, he really was in the end 
the means of the boy’s getting his 
engine. 

_ After three years of panic and hard 
times on the mountain division, the 
mines began to re-open, new spurs 
were laid out, new construction crews 
were put on, and a new activity was 
everywhere apparent. But to fill the 
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cup of Aloysius’ woe, the new crews 
were all sent up from McCloud. That 
they were older men in the order of 
promotion was cold comfort—Aloysius 
felt crowded out, and the next time 
Johnnie applied for a loan till the 
usual day, Aloysius rebuffed him un- 
feelingly; thisin turn depressed John. 

‘“‘ Never mind; never mind, Cooney. 
I'll not be speakin’ t’ Neighbour agin t’ 
set y’ up. If y’ like wipin’, stick to ut. 
I'll not be troublin’ Neighbour agin.”’ 
Johnnie professed a great pull with the 
master mechanic. 

That Aloysius might feel still more 
the sting of his coldness, Johnnie for 
some days paid much court to the new 
firemen and engine runners. Nothing 
about the house was too good for them, 
and as the crafty sweeper never over- 
looked an opportunity, he was in debt 
to most of them before the end of the 
week. 

But the memorable morning for 
Aloysius came shortly thereafter. It 
was one of those keen October morn- 
ings that bite so in the Hills. The 
construction train, Extra No. 240 West, 
had started about five o’clock down 
from the head of the pass with a load 
of steel for the track layers, and stopped 
for a bite of breakfast at Wind River. 
Above the round-house there is a 
switchback. When the train pulled 
in, the crew got off for some hot coffee. 
Johnnie Horigan was around playing 
good fellow, and he climbed into the 
cab to run the train through the switch- 
back while the crews were at the eating- 
house. It was irregular to leave the 
engine, but they did, and as for Johnnie 
Horigan, he was regularly irregular. 
There were sixteen cars of steel in the 
string, besides a cabooseful of labourers. 
The backing up the leg of the nipper 
was easy. After the switch was newly 
set, Johnnie pulled down the lower 
leg; and that was too easy, considering 
the whiskers. 

When he pulled by the eating-house 
on the down grade, he was going so 


lively with his gondolas that he was 
past before the crew could get out of 
the lunch room. In just one minute 
everybody in Wind River was in 
trouble: the crews, because their train 
was disappearing down the caiion; the 
eating-house man, because nobody 
paid him for his coffee; and Johnnie 
Horigan, because he found it impos- 
sible to stop. He had dumped the 
sand,. he had applied the air, he had 
reversed the engine—by all the rules 
laid down in the instruction car she 
ought to stop. But she didn’t stop, 
and—this was the embarrassing feature 
—she was headed down a hill twenty 
miles long, with curves to paralyze a 
boa constrictor. John hung his head 
wildly over the drivers, looked back at 
the yelling crews, and contemplated 
the load that was pushing him down 
the grade; and his head began to swim. 
There appeared but one thing more to 
do: that was to make a noise; and as 
he neared the round-house he whistled 
like the wind. Aloysius McCooney 
McGrath, at the alarm, darted out of 
the house like a fox. As he reached 
the door he saw the construction train 
coming, and Johnnie Horigan standing 
in the gangway looking for a soft place 
to light. 

The wiper charted the situation in a 
mental second. The train was running 
away, and Horigan was leaving it to its 
fate. From any point of view it was a 
tough proposition, Eut tough propo- 
sitions come rarely to ambitious rail- 
road men, and Aloysius was starving 
for any sort of a proposition that would 
help him out of the waste. The 
labourers in the caboose, already be- 
wildered, were craning anxiously from 
the windows. MHorigan, opposite the 
round-house, jumped in a sprawl; and 
the engine shot past Aloysius so quick 
that boarding was out of the question. 

But on the siding stood a couple of 
flats, empty, and with his hair straight 
on centres, the little wiper ran for them 
and mounted the nearest. The steel 
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train was jumping. Aloysius, bunching 
his muscle, ran the length of the two 
flats for a head, and, from the far 
corner, threw himself across the gap 
like a bat on a load of the runaway 
steel. Scrambling to his feet, he 
motioned and yelled to the hoboes, who 
were pouring frantic out on the hind 
flat of the string, to set brakes; then 
he made ahead for the engine. 

It was a race with the odds all wrong, 
for with every yard Aloysius gained the 
train gained twenty. By the time he 
reached the tender, breathless, and slid 
down the coal into the deserted cab, the 
train was heading into Little Horn Gap, 
and every Italian aboard, instead of 
twisting brakes, was yelling for life. 
Aloysius jumped into the levers, poked 
his head through the window, and 
looked at the drivers. They were in 
the back motion, and in front of them 
the sand was streaming wide open. 
The first thing he did was to shut it 
half off—the fight could not be won by 
wasting ammunition. Over and over 
again he jerked at the air. It was re- 
fusing its work. Where so many a 
hunted runner has turned for salvation 
there was none for Aloysius. He opened 
and closed, threw on and threw off; it 
was all one, and all useless. The situa- 
tion was as simple as it was frightful. 
Unless the speed could be at least 
partly checked, either the engine would 
leave the track going into a curve, or 
the flats would leave it going out. Even 
if they didn't leave the track, they were 
certain to smash into No. 16, the up 
passenger, which must meet them 
somewhere on the hill. 

Aloysius’s fingers closed slowly on 
the sand-valve rod. There was nothing 
on earth for it but sand, simply sand ; 
and even the wiper’s was oozing with 
the stream that poured from the tank 
on the whiskered rails. He shut off a 
bit more, thinking of the terrific curves 
below, and mentally calculated—or 
‘tried to—how long his steam would 
last to reversc the drivers—how he 


could shovel coal and sand the curves 
at the same time—and how much 
slewing the Italians at the tail of the 
kite could stand without landing on 
the rocks. 

The pace was giddy and worse. 
When his brain was whirling fastest, a 
man put his hand on his shoulder. 
Aloysius started as if Davey Jones had 
tapped him, and between bounces 
looked scared around. He looked into 
a face he didn’t know from Adam’s, 
but there was sand in the eyes that met 
his. 

“What can I do?” 

Aloysius saw the man’s lips move, 
and, without taking his hands from the 
levers, bent his head to catch the words. 

‘“What can I do?” shouted the 
man at his elbow. 

‘‘ Give me some steam — steam,’ 
cried the wiper, looking straight ahead. 

It was the foreman of the steel gang 
from the caboose. Aloysius, through 
the backs of his eyes, saw him grab 
the shovel and make a pass at the 
tender. Doing so, he nearly took a 
header through the gangway, but he 
hung to the shovel and braced himself 
better. 

With the next attempt he got a 
shovelful into the cab, but in_ the 
delivery passed it well up Aloysius’ 
neck. There were neither words nor 
grins, but just another shovelful of coal 
a minute after; and the track-layer, in 
spite of the dizzy lurching, shot it 
where it belonged—into the furnace. 
Feeling that if one shovelful could be 
landed, more could, Aloysius’ own 
steam rose. As they headed madlv 
round the Cinnamon bend the dial 
began to climb in spite of the obstacles: 
and the wiper, considering there were 
two, and the steam and the sand to 
fight the thing out, opened his valve 
and dusted the whiskers on the curve 
with something more than a gleam of 
hope. 

If there was confusion on the run- 
away train, there was terror and more 
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below it. As the writhing spectre 
flitted past Pringle station, five miles 
down the valley, the agent caught a 
glimpse of the sallow face of the wiper 
at the cab window, and saw the drivers 
whirling backward. He rushed to his 
key and called the Medicine Bend 
dispatcher. With a tattoo like a 
drum-roll the dispatcher in turn called 
Soda Springs, ten miles below Pringle, 
where No. 16. the up-passenger, was 
then due. He rattled on with his 
heart in his fingers, and answer came 
on the instant. Then an order flashed 
into Soda Springs : 


To No. 16, 
Take Soda Springs siding quick. Extra No. 
240 West has lost control of the train. D1. 


There never was such a bubbling at 
Soda Springs as that bubbling. The 
operator tore up the platform like a 
hawk in a chicken yard. Men never 
scattered so quick as when No. 16 
began screaming and wheezing and 
backing for the clear. Above the town, 
Aloysius, eyes white to the sockets, 
shooting the curves like a_ meteor, 
watched his lessening stream of sand 
pour into the frost on the track. As 
they whipped over bridges and fills the 
caboose reeling like a dying top—fear 
froze every soul on board. To leave 
the track now meant a scatter that 
would break West End records. 

When Soda Springs sighted Extra 
No. 240 West, pitching down the 
mountain, the steel dancing behind 
and Aloysius jumping before, there was 
a painful sensation—the sensation of 
good men who see a disaster they are 
powerless to avert. Nor did Soda 
Springs know how desperate the 
wiper’s extremity had become. Not 
even the struggling steel foreman knew 
that with Soda Springs passing like 
the films of a cinematograph, and two 
more miles of down-grade ahead, the 
last cupful of sand was trickling from 
the wiper’s tank. Aloysius, at that 
moment, wouldn’t have given the odd 
change on a pay check for all the 


chances Extra 240 and himself had 
left. He stuck to his levers merely 
because there was no particular reason 
for letting go. It was only a question 
of how a man wanted to take the 
rocks. Yet, with all his figuring, 
Aloysius had lost sight of his only 
salvation—maybe because it was quite 
out of his power to effect. But in 
making the run up to Soda Springs 
No. 16 had already sanded the rails 
below. 

He could feel the help the minute 
the tires ground into the grit. They 
began to smoke, and Aloysius perceived 
the grade was easing somewhat. Even 
the dazed foreman, looking back, saw 
an improvement in the lurch of the 
caboose. There was one more hair- 
raiser ahead—the appalling curve at 
the forks of the Goose. But, instead 
of being hurled over the elevation, they 
found themselves around it and on the 
bridge with only a vicious slew. Aloy- 
sius’ hair began to lie down, and 
his heart to rise up. He had her 
checked—even the hoboes knew it— 
and a mile further, with the dangers 
past, they took new ones by dropping 
off the hind end. 

At the second bend below the Goose, 
Aloysius made a stop, and began again 
to breathe. A box was blazing on the 
tender truck, and, with his handy fire- 
man, he at once got down to doctor it. 
The whole thing shifted so mortally 
quick from danger to safety, that the 
two never stopped to inventory their 
fears; they seemed to have vanished 
with the frost that lured them to des- 
truction. The two jumped together 
into the cab; and—whistling at the 
labourers strung back along the right of 
way — Extra No. 240 West, began 
backing pluckily up hill to Soda 
Springs. The first man who ap- 
proached the cab as they slowed down 
for the platform—in fact, people rather 
stood back for him—was Bucks, Super- 
intendent of the Division; his car had 
come in attached to Number Sixteen. 
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‘* How did your train get away from 
you ?” he asked of Aloysius: but his 
words were bitten with frost; there 
was neither speculation nor sympathy 
in his manner. 

‘It didn't get away from me,”’ re- 
torted Aloysius, who had never before 
in his life seen the man, and was not 
aware that he owed him any money. 
But the operator at the Springs, who 
knew Aloysius and the Superintendent 
beth, was standing behind the latter 
doing a pantomime that would shame 
a medicine man. 

“ Quick talking will do more for you 
than smart talking,” replied the Super- 
intendent, crisply. ‘‘ You’ll never get 
a better chance—while you’re working 
for this company — to explain your- 
self.” 

Aloysius began himself to think so, 
for the nods and winks of the operator 
were bewildering. He tried to speak 
up, but just then the foreman of the 
steel gang put in: 

““See here, sport,’ he snapped, 
irreverently, at the angry official. 
‘‘ Why don’t you cool your hat before 
you jump a fellow like that ?” 

‘‘ What business is it of yours how I 
jump a fellow ?” returned the Superin- 
tendent, sharply. ‘‘ Who are you ?” 

‘I’m only foreman of this steel gang, 
my friend; and I don’t take any back 
talk from anybody.” | 

‘‘In that case,’’ responded Bucks, 
with velvet sarcasm, “‘ perhaps you will 
explain things. I’m only Superin- 
tendent of this division—that’s all; but 
its customary to inquire into matters 
of this kind.” 

Aloysius nearly sank to the platform 
at the words; but the master of the 
hoboes, who had all the facts, went at 
the big man as if he had been one of 
the gang, and did not falter till he had 
covered the perspiring wiper with glory. 

‘‘What’s the reason the air wouldn’t 
work ?”’ asked the Superintendent, 
turning, without comment, to Aloysius 
when the tracklayer had finished. 
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‘‘T haven’t had time to find out, sir.”’ 

‘Find out and report to me. What’s 
your name?” 

“ McGrath.” 

‘“McGraw,eh? Well, McGraw, look 
close into theair. There may be some- 
thing in it for you. You did the 
firing ?”’ he added, turning short again 
on the unabashed steel foreman. 

‘‘ What there was done.” 

‘Vl do a little now myself. ll fire 
youright here and now forimpertinence.”’ 

‘‘T suppose you’re the boss,” res- 
ponded the man of ties, imperturbably. 
‘* When I made the crack, I’d made it 
harder if I had known who you were.”’ 

‘You know now, don't you ?”’ 

‘“*T guess so.”’ 

“Very good,” said Bucks, in his 
smoothest tones. ‘If you will report 
to me at Medicine Bend this afternoon, 
I'll see whether we can’t find something 
better for your manners than cursing 
hoboes. You can ride down in my car, 
sport. What do you say? That will 
save you transportation.” 

It brought a yell from the railroad 
men crowding around, for that was 
Bucks’ way of doing things; and the 
men liked Bucks and his way. The 
ex-captain of the dagoes tried to look 
cool, but in point of fact went very 
sheepish at his honours. 

Followed by a mob, eager to see the 
finish, Superintendent Bucks made his 
way up the track along the construc- 
tion train to where Aloysius and the 
engineer of Number Sixteen were 
examining the air. They had found it 
froze between the first and the second 


car. Bucks heard it all—heard the 
whole story. Then he turned to his 
clerk. 


‘‘ Discharge both crews of Extra 
240 and blacklist them. Fire Johnnie 
Horigan.”’ 

“ Yes, sir.” 

‘‘ McGraw, run your train back to 
Wind River behind us. We’llscare up 
a conductor here somewhere; if we 
can’t, I'll be your conductor. Make 
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your report to Medicine Bend,” Bucks 
added, speaking to the operator; and 
without further words walked back to 
his car. 

As he turned away, the engineer of 
Number Sixteen slapped Aloysius on 
the back : 

‘‘ Kid, why the blazes didn’t you 
thank him?” 


“Who ?” 

‘* Bucks.”’ 

““What for? Jiminey Christmas! 
What for? Didn’t he just make you 


an engineer? Didn't he just say, 
‘Run your train back behind us to 
Wind River’ ?” 


Bucks ever says a thing like that with- 
out meaning it? You bet not.” 

Bucks’s clerk, too, was a little un- 
certain about the promotion. ‘I 
suppose he’s competent to run the train 
back, isn’t he?” he asked of Bucks, 
suggestively. 

Bucks was scrawling a message. 

‘‘A man that could hold a train from 
Wind River here on whiskers, with 
nothing but a tankful of sand and a 
hobo fireman, wouldn't be likely to fall 
off the mght of way running back,” 
he returned drily. ‘‘ He’s been wiping 
for years, hasn’t he? We haven’t 
got half enough men like McGraw. 


“* My train ?” Tell Neighbour to give him an 
‘Sure, your train. Do you think engine.” 
ee aN 


Changes 


By ALBERTA BANCROFT 


But once the Spaniards owned this land, 


| T must have been long time ago— 


Our valleys where our orchards stand. 
They lived in fine old Spanish style 
With fan and spur and bow and smile, 
And lace mantillas by the mile. 
My mother told me so: 
And that is how I know. 


It must have been long time ago— 

The Sotos held a hundred hills 

And never troubled about bills. 

De Silva had so many sheep 

It took three valleys for their keep. 

He never worked: he’d dance and sleep. 
It’s very strange, I know— 
Yet mother told me so. 


But that was many years ago— 
The Sotos kill our gophers, now ; 
De Silvas walk behind our plough ; 
And old Pacheco, strange to tell— 
He owned a town and lands as well— 
Has beets and cabbages to sell. 

It’s really, truly so: 

I see them, and I know. 
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THE MAN WITH THE GASH 


camp; and it was an unwritten rule 
that the last man left a neat pile of fire- 
wood for the next comer. Rarely .a 


night passed but from half a dozen to: 
a score of men crowded into its shelter. © 


Jacob Kent noted these things, exer- 
cised squatter sovereignty, and moved 
in. Thenceforth, the weary travellers 
were mulcted a dollar per head for the 
privilege of sleeping on the floor, Jacob 
Kent weighing the dust and rarely fail- 
ing to steal the down-weight. Besides, 
he so contrived that his transient guests 
chopped his wood for him and carried 
his water. This was rank piracy, but 
his victims were an easy-going breed, 
and while they detested him, yet they 
permitted him to flourish in his sins. 

One afternoon in April he sat by his 
door, for all the world like a predatory 
spider, marvelling at the heat of the 
returning sun, and keeping an eye on 
the trail for prospective flies. The 
Yukon lay at his feet, a sea of ice, dis- 
appearing around two great bends to 
the north and south, and stretching an 
honest two miles from bank to bank. 
Over its rough breast ran the sled- 
trail, a slender sunken line, eighteen 
inches wide and two thousand miles in 
length, with more curses distributed to 
the linear foot than any other road in 
or out of all Christendom. 

Jacob Kent was feeling particularly 
good that afternoon. The record had 
been broken the previous night, and he 
had sold his hospitality to no less than 
twenty-eight visitors. True, it had 
been quite uncomfortable, and four had 
snored beneath his bunk all night ; but 
then it had added appreciable weight to 
the sack in which he kept his gold dust. 
That sack, with its glittering yellow 
treasure, was at once the chief delight 
and the chief bane of his existence. 
Heaven and hell lay within its slender 
mouth. In the nature of things, there 
being no privacy to his one-roomed 
dwelling, he was tortured by a constant 
fear of theft. It would be very easy 
for these bearded, desperate-looking 


strangers to make away with it. Often 
he dreamed that such was the case, and 
awoke in the grip of nightmare. A 
select number of these robbers haunted 
him through his dreams, and he came 
to know them quite well, especially the 
bronzed leader with the gash on his 
right cheek. This fellow was the most 
persistent of the lot, and, because of 
him, he had, in his waking moments, 
constructed several score of hiding- 
places in and about the cabin. Aftera 
concealment he would breathe freely 
again, perhaps for several nights, only 
to collar the Man with the Gash in the 
very act of unearthing the sack. Then, 
on awakening in the midst of the usual 
struggle, he would at once get up and 
transfer the bag to a new and more 
ingenious crypt. It was not that he 
was the direct victim of these phan- 
tasms; but he believed 1n omens and 
thought-transference, and he deemed 
these dream-robbers to be the astral 
projection of real personages who 
happened at those particular moments, 
no matter where they were in the flesh, 
to be harbouring designs, in the spirit, 
upon his wealth. So he continued to 
bleed the unfortunates who crossed his 
threshold, and at the same time to add 
to his trouble with every ounce which 
went into the sack. 

As he sat sunning himself, a thought 
came to Jacob Kent that brought him 
to his feet with a jerk. The pleasures 
of life had culminated in the continual 
weighing and re-weighing of his dust ; 
but a shadow had been thrown upon 
this pleasant avocation, which he had 
hitherto failed to brush aside. His 
gold-scales were quite small; in fact, 
their maximum was a pound and a half 
—eighteen ounces—while his hoard 
mounted up to something like three 
and a third times that. He had never 
been able to weigh it all at one opera- 
tion, and hence considered himself to 
have been shut out from a new and 
most edifying coign of contemplation. 
Being denied this, half the pleasure of 
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THE MAN WITH THE GASH 


dizzily. It was the face of the Man with 
the Gash! 

The man looked at him curiously. 

‘‘ Oh, that’s all right,” he said, waving 
his hand, deprecatingly. ‘‘ You needn’t 
think as I’ll’arm you or your blasted 
dust.” | 

‘““You’re a rum ‘un, you are,” he 
added, reflectively, as he watched the 
sweat pouring off Kent’s face and the 
quavering of his knees. | 

‘“W’y don’t you pipe up an’ say 
somethin’ ?”’ he went on as the other 
struggled for breath. ‘‘ Wot’s gone 
wrong o’ your gaff? Anythink the 
matter ?”’ 

‘*' W—w—where’d you get it?” Kent 
at last managed to articulate, raising a 
shaking fore-finger to the ghastly scar 
which seamed the other’s cheek. 

‘‘Shipmate stove me down with a 
marlin-spike from the main-royal. An’ 
now as you ‘ave your figger’ead in trim, 
wot I want to know is, wot’s it to you? 
That’s wot I want to know—wot’s it 
to you? Gawd blime me! do it ’urt 
you? Ain’t it smug enough for the 
likes o’ you? That’s wot I want to 
know!” 

‘““No, no,” Kent answered, sinking 
upon a stool with a sickly grin. “I 
was Just wondering.” 

‘*Did you ever see the like?” the 
other went on, truculently. 

“No.” | 

‘‘ Ain't it a beute ?”’ 

“Yes.”” Kent nodded his head, 
approvingly, intent on humouring this 
strange visitor, but wholly unprepared 
for the outburst which was to follow 
his effort to be agreeable. 

“You blasted, bloomin’, burgoo-eatin’ 
son-of-a-sea-swab! Wot do you mean, 
a-sayin’ the most onsightly thing Gawd 
Almighty ever put on the face o’ man 
is a beute? Wot do you mean, you—” 

And thereat this fiery son of the sea 
broke off into a string of Oriental pro- 
fanity, mingling gods and_ devils, 
lineages and men, metaphors and 
monsters, with so savage a virility that 


Jacob Kent was paralysed. He shrank 
back, his arms lifted as though to ward 
off physical violence. So utterly un- 
nerved was he that the other paused 
in the mid-swing of a gorgeous 
peroration and burst into thunderous 
laughter. 

‘‘The sun’s knocked the bottom out 
o’ the trail,” said the Man with the 
Gash, between departing paroxysms of 
mirth. ‘‘ An’ I only ’ope as you'll ap- 
preciate the hoppertunity of consortin’ 
with a man o’ my mug. Get steam up 
in that fire-box o’ your’n. I’m goin’ to 
unrig the dogs an’ grub’em. An’ don’t 
be shy o’ the wood, my lad—there’s 
plenty more where that come from, 
and it’s you’ve got the time to sling an 
ax. An’ tote up a bucket o’ water while 
you’re about it. Lively! or Vl run 
you down, so ’elp me!” 

Such a thing was unheard of. Jacob 
Kent was making the fire, chopping 
wood, packing water—doing menial 
tasks fora guest! When Jim Cardegee 
left Dawson, it was with his head filled 
with the iniquities of this roadside 
Shylock; and all along the trail his 
numerous victims had added to the 
sum of his crimes. Now, Jim Carde- 
gee, with the sailor’s love for a sailor’s 
joke, had determined, when he pulled 
into the cabin, to bring its inmate down 
a peg or so. That he had succeeded 
beyond expectation he could not help 
but remark, though he was in the dark 
as to the part the gash on his cheek 
had played in it. But while he could 
not understand, he saw the terror it 
created, and resolved to exploit it as 
remorselessly as would any modern 
trader a choice bit of merchandise. 

‘‘Strike me blind, but you're a 
'ustler,”” he said, admiringly, his head 
cocked to one side, as his host bustled 
about. ‘‘ You never ‘ort to ’ave gone 
Klondiking. It’s the keeper of a -pub’ 
you was laid out for. An’ it’s often as 
I ’ave ’eard the lads up an’ down the 
river speak »’ you, but I ’adn’t no idea 
you was so jolly nice.”’ 
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THE IDLER 


could not lift him clear of the ground. 
Strain and strive to the uttermost, the 
sailor’s feet still stuck to the floor and 
sustained a part of his weight. The 
remaining portion was supported by 
the point of contact just under his chin. 
Failing to swing him clear, Kent clung 
on, resolved to slowly throttle him or 
force him to tell what he had done with 
the hoard. But the Man with the Gash 
would not throttle. He persisted in 
living and grinning, to the great per- 
plexity of his self-appointed hangman. 
Five, ten, fifteen minutes passed, and 
at the end of that time, in despair, 
Kent let his prisoner down. 

“Well,” he remarked, wiping away 
the sweat, “if you won’t hang you'll 
shoot. Some men wasn’t born to be 
hanged, anyway.” 

‘“ An’ it’s a pretty mess as you'll make 
o’ this ‘ere cabin floor.” Cardegee was 
fighting for time. ‘ Now, look ’ere, I'll 
tell you wot we do; we'll lay our ’eads 
‘longside an’ reason together. You've 
lost some dust. You say as ’ow I know, 
an’ I say as ’ow I don’t. Let’s get a 
hobservation an’ shape a course——”’ 

‘“Vast heavin’!’’ Kent dashed in, 
maliciously, imitating the  other’s 
enunciation. ‘‘I'’m going to shape all 
the courses of this shebang, and you 
observe; and if you do anything more 
I'l] bore you as sure as Moses!” 

‘‘ For the sake of my mother— 

‘Whom God have mercy upon if she 
loves you. Ah! Would you?” He 
frustrated a hostile move on the part of 
the other by pressing the cold muzzle 
against his forehead. ‘Lay quiet, 
now! If you lift as much as a hair 
you'll get it.” 

It was rather an awkward task, with 
the trigger of the gun always within 
pulling distance of the finger; but Kent 
was a weaver, and in a few minutes had 
the sailor tied hand and foot. Then he 
dragged him without and laid him by 
the side of the cabin, where he could 
overlook the river and watch the sun 
climb to the meridian. 





“Now I'll give you till noon, and 
then " 

“Wot?” 

“You'll be hitting the brimstone 
trail. But if you speak up, I'll keep 
you till the next bunch of mounted 
police come by.”’ 

“ Well, Gawd blime me, if this ain't 
ago! ’EreI be, innercent asa lamb, 
an’ ’ere you be, lost all o’ your top- 
"amper an’ out o’ your reckonin’, run 
me foul an’ goin’ to rake me into ’ell- 
fire. You bloomin’ old pirut ! You 

Jim Cardegee loosed the strings of 
his profanity and fairly outdid himself. 








_ Jacob Kent brought out a stool that he 


might enjoy it in comfort. Having 
exhausted all the possible combinations 
of his vocabulary, the sailor quieted 
down to hard thinking, his eyes con- 
stantly gauging the progress of the sun, 
which tore up the eastern slope of the 
heavens with unseemly haste. His 
dogs, surprised that they had not long 
since been put to harness, crowded 
around him. His helplessness appealed 
to the brutes. They felt that something 
was wrong, though they knew not 
what, and they crowded about, howling 
their mournful sympathy. 
‘““Chook !  Mush-on! You 
washes!" he cried, attempting, in a 
vermicular way, to kick at them, and 
discovering himself to be tottering on 
the edge of a declivity. As soon as the 
animals had scattered, he devoted him- 
self to the significance of that declivity 
which he felt to be there but could not 
see. Nor was he long in arriving at a 
correct conclusion. In the nature of 
things, he figured, man is lazy. He 
does no more than he has to. When 
he builds a cabin he must put dirt on 
the roof. From these premises it was 
logical that he should carry that dirt 
no further than was absolutely neces- 
sary. Therefore he lay upon the edge 
cf the hole from which the dirt had 
been taken to roof Jacob Kent’s cabin. 
This knowledge, properly utilised, 
might prolong things, he thought; 
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THE MAN WITH THE GASH 
and he then turned his attention to the 
moose-hide thongs which bound him. 
His hands were tied behind him, and, 
pressing against the snow, they were 
wet with the contact. This moistening 
of the raw-hide he knew would tend to 
make it stretch, and, without apparent 
effort, he endeavoured to stretch it 
more and more. 

He watched the trail hungrily, and 
when in the direction of Sixty Mile a 
dark speck appeared for a moment 
against the white background of an 
ice-jam, he cast an anxious eye at the 
sun. It had climbed nearly to the 
zenith. Now and again he caught the 
black speck clearing the hills of ice and 
sinking into the intervening hollows; 
but he dared not permit himself more 
than the most cursory glances for fear 
of rousing his enemy’s suspicion. Once, 
when Jacob Kent rose to his feet and 
searched the trail with care, Cardegee 
was frightened, but the dog-sled had 
struck a piece of trail running 
parallel with a jam, and remained out 
of sight till the danger was past. 

** I'll see you ‘ung for this,’’ Cardegee 
threatened, attempting to draw the 
other's attention. ‘An’ you'll rot in 
ell, jes’ you see 1f you don’t.” 

“‘T say,” he cried, after another 
pause; ‘‘d’ye b'lieve in ghosts?” 
Kent’s sudden start made him sure of 
his ground, and he went on: “Now a 
ghost ’as the right to ’aunt a man wot 
don’t do wot he says; and you can’t 
shuffle me off till eight bells—wot I 
mean is twelve o’clock—can you ? ’Cos 
if you do, it'll ’appen as ‘ow I’ll ’aunt 
you. D’ye ’ear? A minute, a second 
too quick an’ I’ll ’aunt you, so ’elp me, 
I will! ” 

Jacob Kent looked dubious, but 
declined to talk. 

‘“’OQw’s your chronometer? Wot’s 
your longitude? ’Ow do you know as 
your time’s correct?” Cardegee per- 
sisted, vainly hoping to beat his execu- 
' tioner out of a few minutes. “Is it 
Barrack’s time you ’ave? or is it the 
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Company time? ’Cos if you do it 
before the stroke o’ the bell I'll not 
rest. I give you fair warnin’. I'll 
come back. An’ if you’aven't the time 
‘ow will you know?  That’s wot I 
want—’ow will you tell?” 

“17ll send you off all right,” Kent 
replied. ‘‘ Got a sun-dial here.” 

‘““No good. Thirty-two degrees 
variation o’ the needle.”’ 

‘* Stakes are all set.” 

‘Ow did you set em? Compass ?”’ 

‘No; lined them up with the North 
Star.” 

‘* Sure?” 

“ Sure.” 

Cardegee groaned, then stole a glance 
at the trail. The sled was just clearing 
a rise, barely a mile away, and the dogs 
were in full lope, running lightly. 

‘‘Ow close is the shadows to the 
line?” 

Kent walked to the primitive time- 
piece and studied it. ‘‘ Three inches,” 
he announced, after a careful survey. 

‘“‘Say, jes’ sing out ‘eight bells’ 
afore you pull the gun, will you ?”’ 

Kent agreed, and they lapsed into 
silence. ‘The thongs about Cardegee’s 
wrists were slowly stretching, and he 
had begun to work them over his hands. 

‘* Say, ’ow close is the shadows ? ”’ 

“One inch.” 

The sailor wriggled slightly to assure 
himself that he would topple over at 
the right moment, and slipped the first 
turn over his hands. 

“Ow close?” 

“Half an inch.” Just then Kent 
heard the jarring churn of the runners 
and turned his eyes to the trail. The 
driver was lying flat on the sled, and 
the dogs swinging down the straight 
stretch to the cabin. Kent whirled 
back, bringing his rifle to shoulder. 

“Tt ain’t eight bells yet’! Cardegee 
expostulated. ‘I'll ’aunt you, sure!”’ 

Jacob Kent faltered. He was stand- 
ing by the sun-dial, perhaps ten paces 
from his victim. The man on the sled 
must have seen that something unusual 
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THE IDLER 


lived in a tent miles away in a small 
horse pasture on the banks of the 
Little Big Horn, and only came up to 
the ranch buildings at long intervals to 
report matters, and petition for pie. 
One of Billy’s few weaknesses lay 
strong on the fat pastries fabricated by 
the Coon Skin chef. He rarely stayed 
longer than was necessary to tell Mr. 
Bolette that ‘‘ Brindle Legs” got cut 
up in some wire which had _ been 
carried down by the flood, that ‘‘ Sloppy 
Weather’? had a sore back, and to 
recommend the selling of ‘“‘ Magpie’”’ 
before time set too strong against him, 
and to acquire the pie. 

As Billy grew smaller on the rolling 
grass, Mr. Bolette observed: ‘‘ That 
puncher don’t come here often, and he 
don’t stay long, but his dog is sick 
now, and he can’t stay at all. It beats 
all how that boy hooks up to that dog. 
He don’t appear to care for anything 
or anybody in the world but Keno. | 
don’t believe that Billy has a brand on 
anything but that pup. Most of these 
punchers and line-riders tie up a little 
to some of the Pocahontases from the 
agency, but I never saw one around 
Billy’s camp. If they ever are there, 
they hunt brush when they see me 
cleaving the air. Maybe it’s a_ good 
thing for me. Most of these punchers 
have got a bad case of the gypsies, and 
that dog seems to hold’ Billy level 
Now the dog is sick. He is getting 
thinner and thinner—won’t eat, and I 
don’t know what’s the matter with 
him. Dogs don’t round up much in 
cow-outfits. Do you know anything 
about a dog? Can you feel a dog’s 
pulse and figure out what is going on 
under his belt ?” 

I admitted my helplessness in the 
matter. 

“Taps, chaps, and ladigo straps—if 
that dog don’t get well my horses can 
look after themselves, and if he dies, 
Billy will make the Big Red Medicine. 
I lose anyway,” and Mr. Bolette slid 
off the fence. 


.. need watching, 


‘‘T reckon we had better go over to 
Billy’s pasture to-morrow, and shove 
some drugs into Keno. If it don’t do 
any good it may help bring things to a 
head—so that’s what we'll do.’ 

On the morrow, late in the afternoon, 
we took down the bars in front of 
Billy’s lonely tent on the banks of the 
Little Big Horn. 

On a bright Navajo blanket in the 
tent lay a big, black, Scotch stag- 
hound—the sick Keno — Billy's idol. 
He raised his eye-lids at us, but closed 
them again wearily. 

“Don’t touch him,” sharply said 
Bolette. ‘I wouldn’t touch him with 
a shovel in his grave when Billy wasn’t 
around. He's a holy terror. When 
one of these Injuns about here wants 
to dine with Billy, he gets off on that 
hill and sings bass at Billy, till Billy 
comes out in front and rides the peace- 
sign ; otherwise he wouldn’t come into 
camp at all. An Injun would just as 
soon go against a ghost as this dog. 
Keno never did like anything about 
Injuns except the taste, and it’s a good 
thing for a line-rider to have some 
safeguard on his mess-box. These 
Injuns calculate that a cow-puncher is 
a pretty close relation, and Injuns 
don’t let little matters like grub stand 
between kinfolks. Then again there 
are white men who cut this range that 
and Keno never played 
favourites. He was always willing to 
hook onto anybody that showed up, 
and say, when that dog was in good 
health you wouldn’t want to mix up 
with him much.” 

Over the hills from the south came a 
speck—a horseman—Billy himself, as 
the ranchman said. Slowly the figure 
drew on—now going out of sight in the 
wavy plains—moving steadily toward 
the tent by the river. He dismounted 
at the bars with the stiff drop peculiar 
to his species, and, coming in, began 
to untackle his horse. 

He never bowed to us, nor did he 
greet us. He never cast his eyes on us 
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| BILLY’S TEARLESS WOE 


these two jacks. When Keno was well 
he thinned them out round here. 
Whenever he got after a rabbit it was 
all day with him. I’m going to make 
some soup for him. He won’t stand 
for no tin grub,” said Billy, as he 
skinned away. 

‘* Have you any idea what’s the matter 
with the dog ?”’ was asked. 

‘*No, I don’t savvy his misery. I'd 
give up good if there was a doctor 
within wagon-shot of this place. I’d 
bring him out here if I had to steal 
him. I’m afraid the dog has got ‘to 
Chicago.’* He can’t eat, and he’s got 
to eat to live, I reckon. I’ve fixed up 
all kinds of hash for him—more kinds 
than Riley’s Chinaman can make over 
to the station, and Keno won’t even 
give ita smell. I lay out to shoot a 
little rabbit soup into him about oncea 
day, but it’s like fillin’ ole ca’tridge 
shells. Been sort of hopin’ he might 
take a notion to come again. Seen a 
man once that far gone that the boys 
built a box for him. And that man is 
a-ridin’ somewhere in the world to- 
day.” 

Billy made his soup, and we put 
aconite and cowtownie whiskey in it. 
The troubled puncher poured it down 
Keno’s resisting throat with a teaspoon 
until the patient fell back on the blanket 
exhausted. After this the poor fellow 
went around to the far side of the tent, 
and, sitting down, gazed vacantly into 
the woods across the Big Horn. A 
passing word from us met with no 
response. The man himself would not 
show his emotions, though the listless 
melancholy was an emotion, but the 
puncher did not recognise it as such. 
The fierce and lonely mind was being 
chastened, but so long as we were the 
other side of the canvas there could be 
no weakness; at least he would not 
have permitted that—not for an in- 
stant—had he known. 

Night came on, and, with supper 
finished, we turned into our blankets. 

* To die. 


My eyes were opened several times 
during the night by the flashes of a 
light, and I could distinguish that it 
was Billy with a candle, looking over 
his dog. 

In the morning Bolette and I rode 
the range in pursuit of his details of 
business management — fences and 
washouts, the new Texan two-year- 
olds, and the sizing up of the beef 
steers fit for Chicago, and then back to 
Billy’s on the second day. 

As we jogged up the river, we saw 
several Indians trailing about in the 
brush by the river—weird and highly 
coloured figures—leading their ponies 
and going slowly. They were looking 
for a lost object, a trail possibly. 

‘“‘ What are they doing ?”’ I asked. 

‘“ Don’t you put in your time worrying 
what Injuns are doing,” said Bolette. 
‘‘'When they are doing anything it’s 
worse than when they ain't doing any- 
thing. An Injun is all right when he 
is doing nothing. I like him laying 
down better than standing up.” 

‘‘Oh! I say, old ‘One Feather,’ what 
you do, hey?” shouted Bolette, and 
‘*One Feather,” thus addressed, came 
slowly forward to us. 

“ Ugh—Billy’s dog he cow-eek—he 
go die—get fi’ dollar mabeso we find 
um.” 

Bolette turned in his saddle to me, 
and with a wide, open-eyed wonder- 
ment slowly told off the words, 
‘* Billy’s—kettle—is full—of mud,” and 
I savvied. 

This time we approached the camp 
from down the river, through a brush 
trail, and Bolette pulled up his horse 
on the fringe, pointing and saying in a 
whisper, ‘‘ Look at Billy.” . 

Sure enough, by the tent on a box 
sat the bent over form of the puncher 
who despised his own emotions. His 
head was face downward in his hands. 
He was drawing on the reserve of his 
feelings, no doubt. 

We rode up, and Bolette sang out: 
“Hello, Billy; hear Keno’s passed it 
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up. Sorry ’bout that, Billy. Had to 
go, though, I suppose. That’s life, 
Billy. We’ll all go that way, sooner or 
later. Don’t see any use of worrying.” 


Billy got up quickly, saying: ‘‘ Sure. 


thing. Didn’t see anything of the pup, 


did you?”’ His face was dry and 
drawn. 
‘No. Why?” 


“Oh, d—n him, he pulled out on 
me!” and Billy started for his picketed 
horse. 

In chorus we asked, ‘‘ What do you 
mean—he pulled out on you ?” 

Turning quickly, raising his chin, 
and with the only arm gesture I ever 
saw him make, he said quickly: ‘‘ He 
left me—he weat away from me—he 
pulled out—savvy? Now what do you 
suppose he wanted to do that for? To 
me!” 

We explained that it was a habit of 
animals to take themselves off on the 
approach of death—that they seem to 
want to die alone; but the idea took 
no grip on Billy’s mind, for he still 
stood facing us saying: ‘‘ But he 
shouldn’t have gone away from me—I 
would never have deserted him. If I 
was going to die for it I wouldn’t have 
left him.” 

Saddling his horse, he took a pan of 
cooked food and started away down 
the river, returning after some hours 
with the empty tin. ‘‘I put out fresh 
grub every day so Keno can get some- 
thing to eat if he finds it. I put little 
caches of corn-beef every few rods along 
the river, enough to give him strength 
to get back tome. He may be weak, 
and he may be lost. It’s no use to tell 
me that Keno wouldn’t come back to 
me if he could get back. I don’t give 
a d—n what dogs do when they die. 
Keno wouldn’t do what any ordinary 
dog would.”’ 

We sat about under the shadow of 
the great trouble, knowing better than 
to offer weak words to one whose rugged 


nature would find nothing but insult in 
them, when an Indian trotted up, and, 
leaning over his horse’s neck, said, 
‘ Billy, I find him dog—he in de river— 
drown—you follar me.” 

In due time we trotted in single file 
after the blanketed form of Know- 
Coose. For five miles down the Little 
Big Horn we wended our way, and the 
sun was down on the western hills 
when the Indian turned abruptly into 
some long sedge-grass and stopped his 
horse, pointing. 

We dismounted, and, sure enough, 
there lay Keno—not a lovely thing to 
look at after two days of water and 
buzzards and sun. 

‘*‘ He must have gone tothe river and 
fallen in from weakness,” was ventured. 

‘‘No, there was water in the tent,” 
snapped the surly cow-boy in response, 
for this implied a lack of attention on 
his part. As there was clearly no use 
for human comfort in Billy’s case, we 
desisted. 

The cow-puncher and the Indian 
went back on the dry ground, and, with 
their gloved hands and knives, dug a 
shallow grave. The puncher took a 
fine Navajo blanket from his saddle, 
and in it the carefully wrapped remains 
of Keno were deposited in the hole. 
A fifty dollar blanket was all that Billy 
could render up to Keno now, excepting 
the interment in due form, and the 
rigid repression of all unseemly emotion. 

‘* 1 wouldn’t have pulled out on him. 
I don’t see what he wanted to go pull 
out on me for,’’ Billy said softly, as we 
again mounted and took up our back- 
ward march. 

When we reached camp there was no 
Billy. After supper he did not come, 
and for hours there was no Billy, and 
in the morning there was no Billy. 

So it was that Keno and Billy passed 
without tears from the knowledge of 
men. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


SOME 


HERE comes a moment to every 
man, who faces an imminent 
danger, when the mental vision 

expands and he sees beyond. By this 
transient gift of prescience he knows 
what the end will be, whether he is to 
live or die. As Maurice looked into 
the merciless eyes of his enemy, a dim 
knowledge came to him that this was 
to be an event and: not a catastrophe, 
a fragment of a picture yet to be fully 
drawn. His confidence and courage 
returned. He thanked God, however, 
that the light above equalized their 
positions, and that the shadows were 
behind them. 

The swords came together with a 
click, light but ominous. Immediately 
Beauvais stepped back, suddenly threw 
forward his body, and delivered three 


rapid thrusts. Maurice met them 
firmly, giving none. 

“Ah!” cried Beauvais; ‘‘that is 
good. You know a little. There will 


be sport, besides.”’ 

Maurice shut his lips the tighter, 
and worked purely on the defensive. 
His fencing master had taught him 
two things, silence and watchfulness. 
While Beauvais made use of his fore- 
arm, Maurice as yet depended solely 
on his wrist. Once they came together, 
guard to guard, neither daring to break 
away till by mutual agreement, spoken 
only by the eyes, both leaped backward 
out of reach. There was no sound 
save the quick light stamp of feet and 
the angry murmur of steel scraping 
against steel. Sometimes they moved 
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circle-wise with free blades, waiting 
and watching. Up to now Beauvais’ 
play had been by the book, so to speak, 
and he began to see that his opponent 
was well read than otherwise. 

‘‘ Which side is the pretty rose?” 
seeking to detract Maurice. ‘Tell 
me, and I will pin it to you.” 

Not a muscle moved in Maurice’s 
face. 

‘It is too bad,’ went on Beauvais, 
“that her highness finds a lover only 
to lose him. You fool! I read your 
eyes when you picked up that rose. 
Princesses are not for such as you. I 
will find her a lover; it will be neither 
you nor Prince Frederick—ah! you 
caught that nicely. But you depend 
too much on the wrist. Presently it 
will tire; and then—pouf!”’ 

Now and then a flame, darting from 
the grate, sparkled on the polished 
steel, and from the steel it shot into 
the watchful eyes. Quarter of an hour 
passed ; still Maurice remained on the 
defensive. At first Beauvais misunder- 
stood the reason, and thought Maurice 
did not dare run the risk of passing 
from defensive to offensive. But by 
and by the froth of impatience crept 
into his veins. He could not penetrate 
above or below that defence. The 
man before him was of marble, with a 
wrist of iron; he neither smiled nor 
spoke ; there was no sign of life at all, 
except in the agile legs, the wrist, and 
eyes. The colonel decided to change 
his tactics. 

‘When I have killed you,” he said, 
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‘‘T shall search your pockets, for I 
know that you lie when you say 
that you have not those certificates. 
Madame was a fool to send you. No 
man lives who may be trusted. And 
what is your game? Save the Osians? 
Small good it will do you. Her high- 
ness will wed Prince Frederick— 
mayhap—and all you will get is cold 
thanks. And in such an event have 
you reckoned cn madame the duchess 
War? And who will win? Madame; 
for she has not only her own army, but 
mine. Come, come! Speak, when you 
leave this room your voice will be 
silent. Make use of the gift, since it 
is about to leave you.” 

The reply was a sudden straightening 
of the arm. The blade slipped in 
between the colonel’s forearm and 
body, and was out again before the 
soldier fully comprehended what had 
happened. Maurice permitted a cold 
smile to soften the rigidity of his face. 
Beauvais saw the smile, and read it. 
The thrust had been rendered harmless 
intentionally. An inch nearer, and he 
had been a dead man. To accomplish 
such a delicate piece of sword play it 
required nothing short of mastery. 
Beauvais experienced a _ disagreeable 
chill, which was not unmixed with 
chagrin. The boy had held his life in 
his hand, and had spared it. He set 
his teeth, and let loose with a fury 
before which nothing could stand; 
and Maurice was forced back step by 
step till he was almost up with the 
wall. 

‘“You damned fool!” the colonel 
snarled, ‘* you'll never get that chance 
again.” 

And for the next few minutes it took 
all the splendid defence Maurice pos- 
sessed to keep the spark in his body. 
The colonel’s sword was no longer a 
sword, it was a flame, which circled, 
darted, hissed and writhed. Twice 
Maurice felt the bite of it, once in the 
arm and again in the thigh. These 
were not deep, but they told him that 


the end was but a short way off. He 
had no match for this brilliant assault. 
Something must be done, and that at 
once. He did not desire the colonel’s 
death, and the possibility of accom- 
plishing this was now extremely doubt- 
ful. But he wanted to live. Life was 
just beginning—the rough road had 
been left behind. He was choosing 
between his life and the colonel’s. 
Beauvais, after the fashion of the old 
masters, was playing for the throat. 
This upward thrusting, when con- 
tinuous, is difficult to meet, and 
Maurice saw that sooner or later the 
blade would reach home. If not 
sudden death, it meant speechlessness, 
and death as a finality. Then the 
voice of his guardian angel spoke. 

“T do not wish your life,’’ he said, 
breaking his silence, “but at the same 
time I wish to live—Ah!’’ Maurice 
leaped back just in time. As it was, 
the point of his enemy’s blade scratched 
his chin. “I will show you a trick 
presently. Ficoroni, the Italian, taught 
it to me.” 


‘Ficoroni?” The colonel freed his 
sword only to renew his_ vigorous 
attack. ‘‘So you have found your 


tongue?” 

“The trick 1s eminently Italian. It 
is nasty and treacherous when a man 
means to kill unfairly. I wish to live.” 

They broke and circled. The colonel 
feinted. Maurice, with his elbow against 
his side and his forearm extended, 
waited. Again the colonel lunged for 
the throat. This time, instead of 
meeting it in tierce, Maurice threw his 
whole force forward in such a manner 
as to bring the steel guard of his rapier 
full on the colonel’s point. There was 
a ringing sound of snapping steel, and 
the colonel stood with nothing but a 
stump in his grasp. 

“That is it,’ said Maurice, a heat- 
flash passing over him. Had _ he 
swerved a hair’s breadth from the line, 
time would have tacked finis to the 
tale. ‘‘ Now, Iam perfectly willing to 
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talk; ” putting his point to the colonel’s 
breast. ‘‘ It would inconvenience me to 
kill you, but do not count too much on 
that.” 

‘“D—n you!” cried the colonel, 
giving way, his face yellow with rage, 
chagrin and fear. ‘Kill me, for I 
swear to God that one or the other 
of us must die! 
meddling nose!” 

‘* D—n away, chevalier d’industrie ; 
d—n away. But live, live, live! That 
will be the keenest punishment. Live! 
O, my brave killer of boys, you thought 
to play with me as a cat with a mouse, 


eh? Eh, Captain Urquijo-Beauvais- 
and-What-is-your-name ?”’ He pressed 
the point, here, there, everywhere. 
‘‘ You were too confident. Pardon me 


if I appear to brag, but I have taken 
lessons of the best fencing-masters in 
Europe, and three times, while you 
devoted your talents to monologues, 
I could have pinned you like one of 
those butterflies on the wall there. 
Have you ever heard of the sword of 
Damocles? Well, well; it hangs over 
many a head to-day. I will be yours. 
I give you 48 hours to arrange your 
personal affairs. If after that time you 
are still in this part of the country, I 
shall inform the proper authorities in 
Vienna. The republic has representa- 
tion there. Of a noble Austrian 
house, on the eve of recall? I think 
not.” 

Beauvais made a desperate attempt 
to clutch the blade in his hands. 

‘“No, no!’”’ laughed Maurice, making 
rapid prods which caused Beauvais to 
wince. ‘‘Now, back; further, further. 
I do not like the idea of having my back 
to the door.” 

Beauvais suddenly wheeled and 
dashed for the mantel. But as he 
endeavoured to lay hand on the revolver 
Maurice brought down the blade on the 
colonel’s knuckles, leaving a livid welt. 
Maurice took possession of the weapon, 
while a grimace of agony shot over the 
colonel’s face. Seeing that the cham- 
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bers were loaded, Maurice threw down 
the sword. 

‘“Well, well!’ he said, cocking the 
weapon. ‘‘And I saw it when I entered 
theroom. It would have saved a good 
deal of trouble.’”’ Beauvais grew white. 
““O,”’ Maurice continued, ‘‘I am not 
going to shoot you. I wish merely to 
call your valet.” He aimed at the 
grate and pressed the trigger, and the 
report, vibrating within the four walls, 
was deafening. 

A moment passed, and the valet, with 
bulging eyes and blanched face, peered 
in. Seeing how matters stood, he made 
as though to retreat. 

Maurice levelled thesmoking revolver. 
“Come in, Francois ; your master will 
have need of you.’ 

Francois complied, vertigo in his 
limbs. ‘‘My God!” he cried, wringing 
his hands. 

‘“Your master tried to murder me,” 
said Maurice. Francois had _ heard 
voices like this before, and it conveyed 
to him that a fine quality of anger lay 
close to the surface. ‘Take down 
yonder window curtain cord.” Francois 
did so. ‘‘Now take it ‘and bind vour 
master’s hands with it.’ 


“Francois,” cried the colonel. “if 
you so much as lay a finger on me, I'll 
kill you.” 

“Francois, [ will kill you if you 


don’t,” said Maurice. 

‘““My God!” wailed the valet, at loss 
which to obey, when to obey either 
meant death. His teeth chattered. 

“You may have all the time you 
want, Francois, to wring your hands 
when I am gone. Come: to work. 
Colonel, submit. I'm in a hurry and 
have no time to spare. While I do not 
desire to kill you, self-preservation will 
force me to put a bullet into your hide. 
which will make you an inmate of the 
city hospital. Bind his hands behind 
his back, and no more nonsense.’ 

“ Monsieur, ’appealingly to Beauvais, 
‘“my God, I am forced. He will kill 
me!” 
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“So will I,” grimly; ‘“‘by God I will!” 
Beauvais had a plan. If he could keep 
Maurice long enough, help might arrive. 
And he had an excellent story to tell. 
Still Francois doddered. With his eye 
on the colonel and the revolver sighted, 
Maurice picked up the sword. He gave 
Francois a vigorous prod. __ Francois 
needed no further inducement. He 
started forward with alacrity. In the 
wink of an eye he threw the cord around 
Beauvais’ arms and pinned them to his 
sides. Beauvais swore, but the valet 
was strong in his fright. He struggled 
and wound and knotted and tied, 
murmuring his pitiful ‘Mon Dieu!” 
the while, till the colonel was the 
central fixture of a gordian knot. 

‘““That will do,” said Maurice. ‘Now, 
Francois, good and faithful servant, 
take your master over to the lounge and 
sit down beside him until I get into my 
clothes. Yes; that’s it.” He shoved 
his collar and tie into a pocket, slipped 
on his vest and coat, stuck on his hat 
and slung his topcoat over his arm. 
During these manceuvres the revolver 
remained conspicuously in sight. 
‘Now, Francois, lead the way to the 
street door. By the time you return to 
vour illustrous master, who 1s the prince 
or duke of something or other, pursuit 
will be out of the question. Now, as for 
you,’ turning to Beauvais, ‘‘the 48 hours 
holds good. During that time I shall 
goarmed. Forty-eight hours from now 
I shall inform the authorities at the 
nearest consulate. If they catch you, 
that’s your affair. Off we go, Francois.” 

* By God !—” began Beauvais, strug- 
cling to his feet. 

‘Come so far as this door,’ warned 
Maurice, “and, bound or not, I'll knock 
you down. Hang you! do you think 
my temper will improve in your im- 
mediate vicinity? Do you think for a 
moment that I do not lust for your 
blood as heartily as you lust for mine ? 
Go to the devil your own way; you'll 
go fast enough!” He caught Francois 
by the shoulders and pushed him into 


the hall, followed, and closed the door. 
Francois had been graduated from the 
stables, therefore his courage never rose 
to sublime heights. All the way down 
the stairs he lamented, and each time 
he turned his head and saw the glitter 
of the revolver barrel he choked with 
terror. 

“If you do not kill me, monsieur, he 
will; he will, I know he will! My 
God, how did it happen? He will kill 
me!” and the voice sank into a muffled 
sob. 

Despite the gravity of the situation, 
Maurice could not repress his laughter. 
‘He will not harm you; he threatened 
you merely to delay me. Open -the 
door.” He stepped out into the re- 
freshing air. ‘‘ By the way, tell your 
master not to go to the trouble of 
having me arrested, for the first thing 
in the morniug I shall place a sealed 
packet in the hands of the British 
minister, to be opened if I do not call 
for it within 24 hours. And say to 
your master that I shall keep the rose.” 

‘“Mon Dieu! A woman! I might 
have known!” ejaculated Francois, as 
the door banged in his face. 

Maurice, on reaching the pavement, 
took to his legs, for he saw three men 
rapidly approaching. Perhaps they 
had heard the pistol shot. He con- 
cluded not to wait to learn. He con- 
tinued his rush till he gained his room. 
It was two o’clock. He had been in 
the colonel’s room nearly three hours. 
It seemed only so many minutes. He 
hunted for his brandy, found it, and 
swallowed several mouthfuls. Then he 
dropped into a chair from sheer ex- 
haustion. Reaction laid hold of him. 
His hands shook, his legs trembled, 
and perspiration rolled down _ his 
cheeks. 

“By George!’’ This exclamation 
stood alone, but it was an Odyssey. 
He remained stupefied, staring at his 
shoes, over which his stockings had 
fallen. His shirt buttons were gone, 
and the bosom was guiltless of its 
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former immaculateness. After a time 
he became conscious of a burning pain 
in the elbow of his right arm. He 
glanced down at his hand to find it 
covered with drying blood. He jumped 
up and cast about his clothes. The 
leg of his trousers was soaked, and the 
dull ache in his thigh told the cause. 
He salved the wounds and bound them 
in strips of handkerchiefs, which he 
held in place by using some of the 
cast-off cravats. 

“That was about as close to death 
as a man can get and pull out. I feel 
as if I had swallowed that cursed blade 
of his. I am an ass, sure enough. 
I’ve always a bad cold when there’s a 
rat about; can’t smell him. And the 
rascal remembered me! Will he stay 
in spite of my threat? I’ll hang on 
here till to-morrow. If he stays—lI 
won't. He has the devil’s own of a 
sword. Hang it, my nerves are all 
gone to smash.”’ 

Soon some gentler thought took 
hold, and he smiled tenderly. He 
brought forth the rose, turned it this 
way and that, studied it, stroked it, 
held it to his lips as a lover holds the 
hand of the woman he loves. Her 
rose ; somehow his heart told him that 
she had laughed because Beauvais had 
stooped in vain. 

‘* Ah, Maurice,” 
rowing over fond. 
"ho will know? 

something.” 

He crept into bed. But sleep refused 
him its offices, and he tossed about in 
troubled dreams. He fought all kinds 
of duels with all sorts of weapons. 
He was killed half-a-dozen times, but 
the archbishop always gave him some- 
thing which rekindled the vital spark. 
A thousand Beauvaises raged at him. 
A thousand princesses were ever in the 
background, waiting to be saved. He 
swore to kill these Beauvaises, and 
after many fruitless endeavours, he 
succeeded tn smothering them in their 
grey pelisses. Then he woke, as 


he said, ‘‘ you are 
But why not? 
To have loved is 


- since the king’s illness. 


dreamers always wake when they pass 
some great dream-crisis, and found 
himself in a deadly struggle with a 
pillow and a bedpost. He laughed and 
sprang out of bed. 

‘“<Tt's no use, I can’t sleep. 
old woman.” 

So he lit his pipe and sat in his night- 
robe, dreaming with his eyes open, 
smoking and smoking, till the sickly 
pallor of dawn reflected in the sky, and 
he knew that day had come. 


I am an 


XVITI 
A MINOR CHORD AND A CHANGE OF 
MOVEMENT 


Marshal Kampf, wrapt in his military 
cloak and the peak of his cap drawn 
over his eyes, sat on one of the rustic 
benches in the archbishop's gardens 
and reflected. The archbishop had an- 
nounced an informal levee, the first 
He had im- 
pressed the marshal with the fact that 
his presence was both urgent and neces- 
sary. Disturbed as he was by the 
unusual command, the marshal had 
arrived an hour too early. Since the 
prelate would not rise till nine, the mar- 
shal told the valet that he would wait 
in the gardens. An informal levee, he 
mused. What was the meaning of it? 
Had that master of craft and silence 
found a breach in the enemy's fortifica- 
tions? He rubbed the chill from his 
nose, crossed and recrossed his legs and 
teetered till the spurs on his boots set 
up a tuneful jingle. So far as he him- 
self was concerned, he was not worried. 
The prelate knew his views and knew 
that he would stand or fall with them. 
He had never looked for benefits, as did 
those around him. He had offered 
what he had for nothing, because he 
had considered it his duty. And, after 
all, what had the Osian done that he 
should be driven to this ignominous 
end? His motives never could be 
questioned ; each act had been in some 
way for the country’s good. Every 
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king is an usurper to those who oppose 
him. Would the kingdom be bettered 
in having a queen against whom the 
federation itself was opposed ? Would 
it not be adding a twofold burden to the 
one? The kingdom was at peace with 
those countries from whom it had most 
to fear. Was it wise to antagonise 
them? Small independent states were 
independent only by courtesy. Again, 
why had Austria contrived to place an 
alien on the throne, in face of popular 
sentiment ? Would Austria’s interests 
have been less safe in the advent of 
rightful succession ? Up to now, what 
had Austria gained by ignoring the true 
house? Outwardly nothing, but below 
thesurface? Whocouldanswer? For 
14 years he had tried to discover the 
secret purpose of Austria, but, like 
others, he had failed ; and the Austrian 
minister was less cipherable than the 
Chinese puzzle. He was positive that 
none of the arch-conspirators knew; 
they were blinded by self-interest. 
And the archbishop? The marshal 
rubbed his nose again, not, however, 
because it was cold. Did any one 
know what was going on behind the 
smiling mask which the reticent prelate 
showed to.the world? The marshal 
poked his chin above his collar, and 
the wrinkles fell away from his grey 
eyes. 

The sky was clear and brilliant, and 
a tonic from the forest sweetened the 
rushing air. The lake was ruffled out 
of its usual calm, and rolled and 
galloped along the distant shores and 
flashed on the golden sands. Above 
the patches of red and brown and 
vellow the hills and mountains stood 
out in bold, decided lines. Water fowl 
swept along the marshes. The doves 
in twos and threes fluttered down to 
the path, strutted about in that peculiarly 
awkward fashion of theirs, and doubt- 
fully eyed the silent grey figure on the 
bench, as if to question his right to be 
there this time of the morning, which 
was their trysting hour. Presently the 
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whole flock came down, and began 
cooing and waltzing at the marshal’s 
feet. He soon discovered the cause. 

Her royal highness was coming 
through the opening in the hedgerow 
which separated the two confines. She 
carried a basket on her arm, and the 
bulldog followed at her heels, holding 
his injured Jeg in the air, and limping 
on the remaining three. At the sight 
of her the doves rose and circled above 
her head. She smiled and threw into 
the air handful after handful of cake and 
bread crumbs. In their eagerness the 
doves alighted on her shoulders, on the 
rim of the basket, and even on the broad 
back of the dog, who was too sober to 
give attention to this seeming indignity. 
He kept his eye on his mistress’s skirts, 
moved when she moved, and stopped 
when she stopped. A grey-white cloud 
enveloped them. The marshal, witha 
curlous sensation in his heart, observed 
this exquisite, living picture. He was 
childless ; and though he was by nature 
undemonstrative, he was very fond of 
this youth. Her cheeks were scarlet, 
her rosy lips were parted in excite- 
ment, and her eyes glistened with 
pleasure. With all hertwenty years, she 
was but ten in fancy ; a woman, yet a 
child, unlettered in worldly wit, wise in 
her love of nature. Not till she had 
thrown away the last of the crumbs 
did she notice the marshal. He rose 
and bowed. 

‘Good morning, your highness. I 
am very much interested in your court. 
And do you hold it every morning ¢ ”’ 

‘Even when it rains,’’ she said, 
smiling. ‘‘ Iam so glad to see you: I 
wanted to talk to you last night, but I 
could not find the opportunity. Let me 
share the bench with you.” 

And youth and age sat down together. 
The bulldog planted himself in the mid- 
dle of the path and blinked at his sworn 
enemy. The marshal had no love for 
him, and he was well aware of it: at 
present, an armistice. 

The princess gazed at the rollicking 
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waters, at her doves, thence into the 
inquiring grey eyes of the old soldier. 

‘‘Do you remember,” she said, ‘‘ how 
I used to climb on your knees, ever so 
long ago, and listen to your fairy 
stories ?” 

“Eh! And is it possible that your 
highness remembers?” wrinkles of de- 
light gathering in his cheeks. ‘‘ But 
why ‘ever so long ago’? It was but 
yesterday. And your highness remem- 
bers.”’ 

‘‘T am like my father; I never forget !”’ 
She looked toward the watersagain. ‘I 
can recall only one story. It was about 
a princess who lost all her friends 
through the offices of a wicked fairy. I 
remember it because it was the only 
story you told me which had a sad 
ending. It was one of Andersen’s. Her 
father and mother died, and the 
moment she was left alone her enemies 
set to work and toppled over her throne. 
She was cast out into the world, having 
no friend but a dog; but the dog al- 
ways found something to eat, and pro- 
tected her from giants and robbers and 
wolves. Many a time I thought of her, 
and cried because she was so unhappy. 
Well, she travelled from place to 
place, footsore and weary, but in 
her own country no one dared aid 
her, for fear of displeasing the 
wicked fairy, who at this_ time 
was all powerful. So she entered a 
strange land, where some peasants took 
her-in, clothed and fed her, and gave 


her a staff and a flock of geese to tend. 


And day after day she guarded the flock, 
telling her sorrows to the dog, how she 
missed the dear ones and the home of 
her childhood. One day the reigning 
prince of this strange land passed by 
while hunting, and he saw the princess 
tending her geese. He made inquiries, 
and when he found that the beautiful 
geese-tender was a princess, he offered 
to marry her. She consented to become 
his wife, because she was too delicate 
to drudge. So she and her dog went to 
live at the palace. Once she was 


married the dog behaved strangely, 
whining softly, and refusing to be con- 
soled. The prince was very kind to 
them both. Alas! It seems that when 
she left her own country the good fairy 
had lost all track of her, to find her 
when it was too late. The dog was a 
prince under a wicked spell; and when 
the spell fell away the princess knew 
that she loved him, and not her hus- 
band. She pined away and died. How 
many times I have thought of her, poor, 
lonely, fairy tale princess!” 

The old soldier blinked at the doves, 
and there was a furrow between his 
eyes. Yes; how well he remembered 
telling her that story. But as she re- 
peated it, it was clothed with a strange 
significance. Somehow, he found him- 
self voiceless ; he knew not how to re- 
ply. 
‘“‘ Monsieur,” she said suddenly, “‘ tell 
me, what has my poor father done that 
these people should hate him and desire 
his ruin ?”’ 

‘‘He has been kind to them, my 
child,” his gaze still rivetted on the 
doves; ‘‘that is all. He has given 
them beautiful parks, he has made 
them a beautiful city. A king who 
thinks of his people’s welfare is never 
understood. And ignorant and un- 
grateful people always hate those to 
whom they are obligated. It is the 
way of the world.” 

‘¢ And—and you, marshal ? ” ¢imidly. 

“And 1?” 

“Yes. They whisper that—that— 
O, marshal, is it you who will forsake 
us in our need? I have heard many 
things of late which were not intended 
for my ears. My father and I, we are 
so alone. I have never known the 
comradeship of young people; I have 
never had that which youth longs for 
—a confidant of my own age. The 
young people I know serve me simply 
for their own ends, and not because 
they love me. I have never spoken 
thus before to-day, save to yon dog. 
He has been my confidant; but he 
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cannot speak except with his kind old 
eyes, and he cannot understand as I 
would have him. And they hate even 
him because they know that I love him. 
Poor dog! What my father has done 
has always been wrong in his own 
eyes, but he sinned for my sake, and 
God will forgive him. He gave up the 
home he loved for my sake. O, that I 
had known or understood! _ I was only 
six. We are so alone; we have no 
place to go, no friends save two, and 
they are helpless. And now I am to 
make a sacrifice for him, to repay him 
for all he has done for me. I have 
promised my hand to one I do not 
love; even he forsakes me. But love 
is not the portion of princessez. Love 
to them is a fairy story. Tosecure my 
father’s thrcne I have sacrificed my 
girlhood dreams. Ah! and they were 
so sweet and dear.’’ She put a hand 
to her throat as if something had 
tightened there. ‘‘ Marshal, I beg of 
you to tell me the truth, the truth! 
Is my father dying? Is he? He— 
they will not tell me the truth. And I 
a never to hear his voice 
again! The truth, for pity’s sake. 
She caught at his hands and strove to 
read his eyes. ‘‘ For pity’s sake!” 

He drew his breath deeply. He 
dared not look into her eyes for fear 
she might see the tears in his; so he 
bent hastily and pressed her hands to 
his lips. But inhis heart he knew that 
his promise to the dead was gone with 
the winds, and that he would shed the 
last drop of blood in his withered veins 
for the sake of this sad, lonely child. 

‘Your father, my child, will never 
stand up straight again,” he said. 
As for the rest, that is in the hands of 
God. But I swear to you that this 
dried-up old heart beats only for you. 
J will stand or fall with you, in good 
times or bad.” And he rubbed his 
nose more fiercely than ever. ‘‘ Had I 
a daughter—but there! I have none.” 

‘‘My heart is breaking,” she said, 
with a little sob. She sank back, her 


head drooped to the arm of the bench, 
and she made no effort to stem the 
flood of tears. ‘I have no mother, 
and now my father is to leave me. 
And I love him so, I love him so! He 
has sacrificed all his happiness to secure 
mine—in vain. I laugh and smile 
because he asks me to, and all the 
while my heart is breaking, breaking.” 

At this juncture the doves rose 
hurriedly. The marshal discovered the 
archbishop’s valet making toward him. 

‘“‘ Monsieur the marshal, monseigneur 
breakfasts and requests you to join 
him.” 

‘‘Immediately ’”; and the marshal 
rose. He placed his hand on the dark 
head. ‘‘ Keep up your heart, my child,” 
he said, ‘and we shall see if I have 
grown too old for service.” He squared 
his shoulders and followed the valet, 
who viewed the scene with the valet’s 
usual nonchalance. When the marshal 
reached the steps to the side entrance, 
he looked back. The dog had taken 
his place, and the girl had buried her 
face in his neck. A moment later the 
old soldier was ushered into the arch- 
bishop’s presence, but neither with fear 
nor uneasiness in his heart. 

‘Ah! Good morning, marshal,” 
said the prelate. ‘‘Be seated. Did 
you not find it chilly in the gardens?” 

‘‘Not the least. It isa fine day. I 
have just left her royal highness.” 

The prelate arched his eyebrows, and 
an interrogation shot out from under 
them. 

“Yes,” answered the observant 
soldier. ‘‘My heart has ever been 
hers; this time it is my hand and 
brain.”’ 

The prelate’s egg spoon remained 
poised in mid-air; then it dropped 
with a clatter into the cup! But a 
moment gone he had held a sword in 
his hand; he was disarmed. 

‘‘T have promised to stand and fall 
with her.” 

“Stand and fall? Why not ‘or’?” 
with a long, steadfast gaze. 
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‘““Did I say ‘and’? Well, then,” 
stolidly, ‘‘ perhaps that is the word I 
meant to use. If I do the one I shall 
certainly do the other.”’ 

The archbishop absently stirred his 
eggs. 

‘‘ God is witness,” said the marshal, 
‘* I have always been honest.” 

66 Yes.”’ 

‘** And neutral.” 

‘“Yes; honest and neutral.” 

‘‘But a man, a lonely man like my- 
self, cannot always master the impulses 
of the heart; and I have surrendered 
to mine.” 

The listener turned to some docu- 
ments which lay beside the cup, and 
idly fingered them. ‘I am glad; I 
am very glad. I have always secretly 
admired you; and to tell the truth, I 
have feared you most of all—because 
you were honest.” 

The marshal shifted his sabre around 
and drew his knees together. ‘I return 
the compliment,” frankly. ‘‘I have 
never feared you; I have distrusted you.” 

‘** And why distrusted ? ”’ 

“‘ Because Leopold of Osia would 
never have forsaken his birthright, nor 
looked toward a throne, had you not 
pointed the way and coveted the arch- 
bishopric.” 

‘* I wished only to make him great,” 
but the prelate lowered his eyes. 

‘* And share his greatness,’ was the 
shrewd rejoinder. ‘‘I am an old man, 
and frankness in old age is pardonable. 
There are numbers of disinterested 
men in the world, but unfortunately 
they happen to be dead. O, I do not 
blame you; there: is human nature in 
most of us. But the days of Richelieus 
and Mazarins are past. The church is 
simply the church, and is no longer the 
power behind the throne. I have 
served the house of Auersperg for 50 
years, that is to say, since I was 16; 
I had hoped to die in the service. 
Perhaps my own reason for distrusting 
you has not been disinterested.” 

‘* Perhaps not.” 


‘And as I now stand I shall die 
neither in the service of the house of 
Auersperg nor Osia. It is not the 
princess; it 1s the lonely girl.” 

‘‘T need not tell you,’’ said the 
prelate quietly, “that I am in Bleiberg 
only for that purpose. And since we 
are together, I will tell you this: 
Madame the duchess will never sit 
upon this throne. To-day I am prac- 
tically regent, with full powers from 
his Majesty. I have summoned von 
Wallenstein and Mollendorf for a pur- 
pose which I shall make known to 
you.” He held up the documents, and 
gently waving them: “ These contain 
the dismissal of both gentlemen, to- 
gether with my reasons. There were 
three; one I shall now destroy because 
it has suddenly become void.” He 
tore it up, turned, and flung the pieces 
into the grate. 

The marshal glanced instinctively at 
his shoulder straps, and saw that they 
had come very near to oblivion. 

‘“ There is nothing more, marshal,” 
went on the prelate. ‘‘ What I had to 
say to you has slipped my mind. 
Under the change of circumstances, it 
might embarrass you to meet von 
Wallenstein and Mollendorf. You 
have spoken frankly, and in justice to 
you I will return in kind. Yes, in the 
old days, I was ambitious; but God 
has punished me through those I love. 
I shall leave to you the selection of a 
new colonel of the Cuirassiers.”’ 

“What! and Beauvais, too?” ex- 
claimed the marshal. The archbishop 
was moving him around some. 

“Yes. My plans require it. I have 
formed a new cabinet, which will meet 
to-night at eight. I shall expect you 
to be present.” 

The two old men rose. Suddenly, a 
kindly smile broke through the austere- 
ness of the prelate’s countenance, and 
he thrust out his hand; and the old 
soldier met it. 

‘Providence always watches over 
the innocent,” said the prelate, ‘else 
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we still would have been at war. Good 
morning.” 

The marshal returned home, thought- 
ful and taciturn. What would be the 
end ? 

Ten minutes after the marshal’s de- 
parture, von Wallenstein and Mollen- 
dorf entered the prelate’s breakfast 
room. 

‘‘Good morning, messieurs,”’ said the 
churchman, the expression on his face 
losing its softness, and the glint of 
triumph stealing into his keen eyes. 
‘‘T am acting on behalf of his Majesty 
this morning,” he presented a docu- 
ment to each, ‘‘observe them care- 
fully.” Heturned and left the room. 
The archbishop had not only eaten a 
breakfast, he had devoured a cabinet. 

Count von Wallenstein watched the 
retreating figure of the prelate till the 
door closed behind it; then he smiled 
at Mollendorf, who had not the courage 
to return it, and who stared at the 
parchment in his hand as if it were 
possessed of basilisk eyes. 

‘‘ Monseigneur,”’ said the count, as he 
glanced through the contents of the 
document, ‘‘ has forestalled me. Well, 
well; I do not begrudge him his last 
card. He has played it; let us go.” 

“Perhaps,” faltered Mollendorf, “he 
has played his first card. What are 
you going to do?”’ | 

‘* Remain at home and wait. And I 
shall not have long to wait. The end 
is near.”’ 

‘‘Count, I tell you that the arch- 
bishop is not a man to play thus unless 
something strong were behind him. 
You do wrong not to fear him.” 

Von Wallenstein recalled the warning 
of the colonel of thecuirassiers. ‘‘Never- 
theless, we are too strong to fear him.” 

‘‘ Monseigneur is in correspondence 
with Austria,’ said the minister of 
police, quietly. 

‘“You said nothing of this before,” 
was the surprised reply. 

“It was only this morning that I 
learned it.” 
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The count’s gaze roamed about the 
room, and finally rested on the charred 
slips of paperin the grate. He shrugged. 

‘If he corresponds with Austria it is 
too late,” he said. ‘‘ Come, let us go.”’ 
He snapped his fingers into the air, and 
Mollendorf followed him from the room. 


The princess still remained on the 
rustic bench; her head was still bowed, 
but her tears were dried. 

‘*O, Bull,” she whispered, ‘‘and you 
and I shall soon be all alone!” 

A few doves fluttered about her; the 
hills flamed beneath the chill Septem- 
ber sky; the waters sang and laughed, 
but she saw not nor heard. 


XIX 
A CHANCE RIDE IN THE NIGHT 


Maurice, who had wisely slept the 
larger part of the day, and amused him- 
self at solitary billiards till dinner, 
came out on the terrace to smoke his 
after-dinner cigar. He watched the sun 
as, like a ball of rusted brass, it slid 
down behind the hills, leaving the 
glowing embers of a smouldering day 
on the hilltops. The vermilion deepened 
into charred umber, and soon the west 
was a blackened grate; another day 
vanished in ashes. The filmy golden 
pallor of.twilight now blurred the 
landscape; the wind increased, with a 
gayer, madder, keener touch; the lake 
went billowing in shadows of grey and 
black, and one by one the lamps of the 
city sprang up, vivid as sparks from an 
anvil. Ever and anon the thin, clear 
music of the band drifted across from 
the park. The fountain glimmered in 
the platz, the cafés began to glitter. 
carriages rolled hither and _ thither. 
The city had taken on its colourful night, 

‘Well, here’s another day gone,” he 
mused, rubbing his elbow, which was 
yet stiff. ‘I am anxious to know what 
that sinner is doing. Has he pulled up 
stakes, or has he stayed to get a whack 
at me? I hope he’s gone; he’s a bad 
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Indian, and if anything, he’ll want my 
scalp in his belt before he goes. Hang 
it! It seems that I have poked my 
head into every bear trap in the king- 
dom. I may not get out of the next 
one. How clever I was, to be sure! 
It all comes from loving the dramatic. 
I am a diplomat, but nobody would 
guess it at first sight. Totalk toa man 
as I talked to him, and to threaten ! 
He said I was young; I was, but I 
grow older every day. And the wise 
word now is, don’t imitate’ the 
bull of the trestle.” as he recalled a 


cartoon which at that day was having - 


vogue in Vienna. “I like adventure, I 
know, but I’m going to give the colonel a 
wide berth. If he sees me first, off the 
board I go. Where will he go—to the 
duchy? I trust not; we both cannot 
settle in that territory; it’s too small. 
And yet I am bound to go back; it is not 
my promise so much as it is my cursed 
curiosity. By George!’’ rubbing his 
elbow gently. ‘‘ And to think, Maurice, 
that you might not have witnessed this 
sunset but for a bit of Italian trickery. 
What a turn that picture of Inez gave 
me! I knew him in a second—and 
like the ass I was, I told him so. And 
to meet him here, almost a left-handed 
king, no wonder I did not recognize 
him. I should like to come in on 
Fitzgerald to-night. His father must 
have had a crazy streak in him some- 
where. Four millions to throw away ; 
humph. And who the deuce has those 
certificates?’ He lolled against the 
parapet. ‘If I had four millions, and 
if Prince Frederick had disappeared for 
good Why are things so 
jumbled up, at sixes and at sevens? 
We are all human beings; why should 
some be placed higher than others ? 
A prince is no better than I am, and 
may be not half so good ois. an 
Sometimes I like to get up high some- 
where and look down on every one else ; 
every one else looks so small that it’s 
comforting. The true philosopher has 
no desire; he sits down and views the 


world as if he were not a part of it. 
Perhaps it is best so. Yes, I would 
like four millions and a principality 

. Heigho! how bracing the air 
is, and what a night fora ride! I’vea 
mind to exercise madame’s horse. A 
long lone ride on the opposite side 
of the lake, on the road to Italy ; 
come, let’s try it. Better that than 
mope.”’ 

He mounted to the verandah, and for 
the first time he noticed the suppressed 
excitement which lit the faces of those 
around hem. Groups were gathered 
here and there, talking, gesticulating, 
and flourishing the evening papers. 
He moved toward the nearest group. 

‘‘The archbishop has dismissed the 
cabinet crisis Imminent.” 

‘‘ The Austrian minister has recalled 
his invitations to the embassy ball.” 

‘“‘ The archbishop will not be able to 
form another cabinet.” 

‘‘Count von Wallenstein . 

“ Mollendorf and Beauvais, too—”’ 

“The king is dying The arch- 
bishop has been given full powers.”’ 

‘*The army will revolt unless Beau- 
vais is recalled.” 

‘‘ And the marshal says here. . . 

Maurice waited to hear no more, but 
climbed through the window into the 
office. ° 

‘“‘ By George, something has happened 
since last night. I must have an even- 
ing paper.”’ He found one and read an 
elaborate account of what had trans- 
pired during the day. Von Wallenstein 
had been relieved of the finance, Mol- 
lendorf of the police, Erzberg of foreign 
affairs, and Beauvais of his epaulettes. 
There remained only the archbishop, 
the chancellor and the marshal. The 
editorial was virulent in its attack on 
the archbishop, blustered and threat- 
ened, and predicted that the fall of the 
dynasty was but a matter of a few 
hours. For it asserted that the prelate 
could not form another cabinet, and 
without a cabinet there could be no 
government. It was not possible for 
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the archbishop to shoulder the burden 
alone; he must reinstate the ministry 
or fall. ‘‘ And this 1s the beginning of 
the end,” said Maurice, throwing aside 
the paper. ‘‘ What will happen next? 
The old prelate is not a man to play to 
the gallery. Has he found out the 
double dealing of Beauvais? That 
takes a burden off my shoulders—unless 
he goes at once tothe duchy. But why 
wasn’t the cabinet dismissed ages ago ? 
It isnow too late. And where is Prince 
Frederick to the rescue? There is 
something going on. and what it Is only 
the archbishop knows. That smile of 
his! How will it end? I'd like to see 
Von Mitter, who seems to be a good 
gossip. And that poor, friendless, para- 
lytic king! I say, but it makes the 
blood grow warm.”’ 

He left the chair and paced the 
office confines. Only one thing went 
belling through his brain, and that was 
he could do nothing. The sooner 
he settled down in the attitude of a 
spectator the better for him. Beside, 
he was an Official in the employ of a 
foreign country, and it would be the 
height of indiscretion to meddle, even 
in a private capacity. It would be to 
jeopardise his diplomatic career, and 
that would be ridiculous. 

A porter touched him on the shoulder. 

‘* A letter for your excellency.” 

It was from the American minister 
in Vienna. ‘‘ My dear Carewe: I have 
a service to ask of you. The British 
minister is worried over the disappear- 
ance of a_ fellow-countryman, Lord 
Fitzgerald. He set out for Bleiberg, 
leaving instructions to look him up if 
nothing was heard of him within a 
week. Two weeks have gone. Know- 
ing you to be in Bleiberg, I believed 
you might take the trouble to look into 
the affair. The British Ambassador 
hints at strange things, as if he feared 
foul play. I shall have urgent need of 
you by the first of October; our charge 
d’affaires is to return home on account 
of ill-health, and your appointment to 
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that office is a matter of a few days.” 
Maurice whistled. ‘‘ That is good 
news; not Haine’s illness, but that I 
have an excuse to meddle here. I'll 
telegraph at once. And I'll take the 
ride beside.”” He went to his room and 
buckled on his spurs, and thoughtfully 
slipped his revolver into a pocket. ‘I 
am not going to take any chances, even 
in the dark.’’ Once again in the office, 
he stepped up to the desk and ordered 
his horse to be brought around to the 
café entrance. 

“Certainly,” said the clerk. Then 
in low tones: *‘ There has been a 
curious exchange in saddles, monsieur.”’ 

‘‘ Saddles ? ” 

“Yes. The saddle in your stall is, 
curiously enough, stamped with the 
arms of the house of Auersperg. How 
that military saddle came into the 
stables is more than the grooms can 
solve.” 

‘*O,” said Maurice, with an assump. 
tion of carelessness: ‘‘ that 1s all right. 
It’s the saddle I arrived on. The horse 
and saddle belong to Madame the 


Duchess. I have been visiting at the 
Red Chateau. I shall return in the 
morning.”’ 


‘‘ Ah,” said the clerk, with a furtive 
smile which Maurice lost: ‘that 
accounts for the mystery.”’ 

‘“‘ Here are two letters which must 
enter to-night’s mails,’’ Maurice said, 
‘‘and also this telegram should be sent 
at once.”’ 

‘“As monsieur desires. Ah, I came 
near forgetting. There 1s a note for 
monsieur, which came this afternoon 
while monsieur was asleep.”’ 

The envelope was unstamped, and 
the scrawl was unfamiliar to Maurice. 
On opening it he was surprised to find 
a hurriedly written note from Fitz- 
gerald. In all probability it had been 
brought by the midnight courier on 
his return from the duchy. 

‘‘In God’s name, Maurice, why do 
you linger? To-morrow morning those 
consols must be here or they will be 
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useless. Hasten; you know what it 

means tome. Fitzgerald.” 

Maurice perused it twice, and pulled 
at his lips. ‘‘ Madame becomes im- 
patient. Poor devil. Somebody is 
likely to become suddenly rich and 
somebody correspondingly poor. What 
will they say when I return empty- 
handed? Like as not madame will 
accuse me—and Fitzgerald will believe 
her ! The archbishop! He 
must have them himself. That accounts 
‘for this bold move. And how the deuce 
did he get hold of them? I give up.” 
And his shoulders settled in resignation. 

He passed down into the café, from 
there to his horse, which a groom was 
holding at the kerb. He swung into 
the saddle and tossed a coin to the 
man, who touched his cap. 

The early moon lifted its silvern bulk 
above the ragged east, and the patches 
of clouds which swarmed over the face 
of that white world of silence re- 
sembled so many rooks. Far away, to 
the furtherest shore of the lake, when- 
ever the moon went free from the 
clouds, Maurice could see the slim grey 
line of the road which stretched toward 
Italy. 

“It’s a fine night,” he mused, glancing 
heavenward. ‘The horse answered the 
touch of the spurs, and cantered away, 
glad enough to exchange the close air 
of the stables for this fresh gift of the 
night. Maurice guided him around the 
palaces into the avenue which derived 
its name from the founder of the opera, 
in which most of the diplomatic families 
lived. 
he went, and, gazing up at the lightless 
windows, a cold of short duration 

seized his spine. It had been a hair’s 
breadth ‘twixt him and death. ‘Your 
room, colonel, is better than your 
company; and _ hereafter I shall 
endeavour to avoid both. I shall feel 
that cursed blade of yours for weeks to 
come.”’ 

Carriages rolled past him. A gay 
throng in evening dress was crowding 
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into the opera. The huge placard an- 
nounced, ‘‘ Norma—Mlle. Lenormand— 
Royal opera troupe.”” How he would 
have liked to hear it, with Lenormand 
in the title role. He laughed as he 
recalled the episodes in Vienna which 
associated with this queen of song. 
He waved his hand as the opera sank 
in the distance. ‘“ Au revoir, Celeste, 
mon charmante; adieu.’”’ By-and-bye - 
he reached the deserted part of the 
city, and in less than a quarter of an 
hour branched off into the broad 
road bordering the lake. The horse 
quickened his gait as he felt the stone 
of the streets no longer beneath his 
feet, which now fell with muffled 
rhythm on the sound earth. Maurice 
Shared with him the delight of the 
open country, and began to talk to the 
animal. 

“A fine night, eh, old boy? I’ve 
ridden many backs, but none easier 
than yours. This air is what gives the 
blood its colour. Too bad; you ought 
not to belong to madame. She will 
never think as much of you as I 
should.” 

The city was falling away behind, 
and a yellow vapour rose over it. The 
lake tumbled in moonshine. Maurice 
took to dreaming again—hope and a 
thousand stars, love and a thousand 
dreams. 

“God knows I love her; but what’s 
the use? We all cannot have what we 
want; let us make the best of what we 
have. Philosophy is a comfort only to 
old age. Why should youth bother to 
reason why? And I—I have not yet 
outgrown youth. I believed I had, but 
I have not. I did not dream she 
existed, and now she is more to me 
than anything else in the world. 
Why? Iwonder why? I look intoa 
pair of brown eyes, and am seized with 
madness. And maddest of all, I hope. 
For what ? O, Bucephalus! let us try 
to wake and leave the dream behind. 
The gratitude of a princess and a dog 

and for this a rose. Well, it 
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will prove the substance of many a 
pipe, many a kindly pipe. You missa 
good deal, Bucephalus; smoking is an 
evil habit only to those who have not 
learned to smoke.” 

The animal replied with a low whin- 
ney, and Maurice, believing that the 
horse had given an ear to his mono- 
logue, laughed. But he flattered him- 
self. The horse whinneyed because he 
inhaled the faint odour of his kind. He 
drew down on the rein and settled into 
a swinging trot, which to Maurice’s 
surprise was faster and easier than the 
canter. They covered a mile this way, 
when Maurice’s roving eye discovered 
moving shadows, perhaps half a mile 
in advance. 

“Hello! we’re not the only ones 
jogging along. Eh, what’s that?” 
Something flashed brightly, like silver 
reflecting moonlight ; 
spark of flame, which died immediately, 
and later Maurice caught an echo 
which resembled the bursting of a leaf 
against the lips. ‘‘Come; that looks 
a deal like a pistol shot.” 

Again the flash of silver, broader 
and clearer this time; and Maurice 
could now separate the shadow-shapes. 
A carriage of some sort rolled from 
side to side, and two smaller shadows 
followed its wild flight. One—two— 
three times Maurice saw the sparks 
and heard the faint reports. He be- 
came excited. Something extraordinary 
was taking place on the lonely road. 
Suddenly the top of the carriage replied 
with spiteful flashes of red. Then the 
moon came out from behind the clouds, 
and the picture was vividly outlined. 
Two continuous flashes of _ silver. 
: Cuirassiers! Maurice loosened 
the rein, and the horse went forward as 
smoothly asa sail. The distance grew 
visibly less. The carriage opened fire 
again, and Maurice heard the sinister 
m-m-m of a bullet winging past him. 

“The wrong man may get hit, 
Bucephalus,” he said, bending to the 
neck of the horse; ‘‘ which is not un- 


then came a_ 


usual. You’re pulling them down, old 
boy; keep it up. There’s trouble 
ahead, and since the cuirassiers are for 
the king, we’ll stand by the cuirassiers.” 

And on they flew, nearer and nearer, 
till the pistol shots were no longer 
echoes. Two other horsemen came 
into view; they were in advance of the 
carriage. Five minutes more of this 
exciting chase, and the faces took on 
lines and grew into features. Up, up 
crept the gallant little horse, his hoofs 
rattling against the road like snares on 
a drum. When within a dozen rods, 
Maurice saw one of the cuirassiers 
turn and level a revolver at him. 
Fortunately the horse swerved, and the 
ball went wide. 

“Don’t shoot!” Maurice yelled; 
“don’t shoot!” 

The face he saw was von Mitter’s. 
His heart clogged in his throat, not at 
the danger which threatened him, but 
at the thought of what that carriage 
might contain. 

A short time passed, during which 
nothing was heard but the striking of 
galloping hoofs and the rumble of the 
carriage. Maurice soon drew abreast 
of von Mitter. There was a gash on 
the latter’s cheek, and the blood from 
it dripped on his cuirass. 

‘“Close for you, my friend,’ he 
gasped, when he recognized the new 
arrival. ‘‘Have you — God! my leg 
that time,” with a groan. 

For the fire of the carriage had spoken 
again and true. 

Maurice shut his teeth, drew his re- 
volver, cocked it and applied the spurs. 
With a bound he shot past von Mitter, 
who was cursing deeply and trying to 
reload. Maurice did not propose to 
waste powder on the driver, but was 
determined to bring down one of the 
carriage horses, which were marvellous 
brutes for speed. Scharfenstein kept 
popping away at the driver, but without 
apparent result. Finally Maurice se- 
cured the desired range. He raised the 
revolver, rested the barrel between the 
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left thumb and forefinger and pressed 
the trigger. The nearest carriage horse 
lurched to his knees, a bullet in his 
brain, dragging his mate with him. The 
race had come to an end. At once the 
two horsemen in front separated: one 
continued on toward the great forest, 
while the other took to the hills. Schar- 
fenstein started in pursuit of the latter. 
As for the carriage, it came to an abrupt 
stand. The driver made a flying leap 
toward the lake, but he stumbled and 
fell, and before he could regain his feet 
Maurice was off his horse and on his 
quarry. He caught the fellow by the 
throat and pressed him to the earth, 
kneeling on his chest. 

‘Hold him!” cried von Mitter, 
coming up with a limp, ‘ hold him till 
I knock in his head, damn him!” 

‘*No, no!” said Maurice, ‘‘ you 
can't get information out of a dead 
man.” 

“It’s all up with me,” groaned the 
lieutenant. ‘I'll ask for my discharge. 
I could hit nothing, my hand trembled, 
I was afraid of shooting into the 
carriage.” 

Maurice turned his attention to the 
man beneath him. ‘‘ Now you devil,” 
he cried, ‘‘a clean breast of it, or off 
the board you go. O!” suddenly peer- 
ing down. ‘By the Lord, so it is 
you—you—you!” savagely bumping 
the fellow’s head against the earth. 
66 Spy ! ” 

** You are killing me!” 

‘‘ Small matter. Who is this fellow: ais 
asked Maurice. 

Johann Kopf, a spy, a police rat, and 
God knows what else,’ answered von 
Mitter, limping toward the carriage. 
‘Curse the leg!” He forced the door 
and peered inside. ‘‘ Fainted! I thought 
as much.” He lifted the inanimate 
bundle which lay huddled in between 
the seats and carried it to the side of 
the road, where he tenderly laid it. He 
rubbed the girl’s wrist, unmindful of 
the blood which fell from his face and 
left dark stains on her dress. ‘‘ Thank 


God,” heartily, ‘‘that her royal highness 
was suffering from a headache. She 
would have died from fright,” 

Maurice felt the straining cords in 
the prisoner’s neck grow limp. The 
rascal had fainted. 

*“Not her highness?” Maurice asked, 
the weight of dread lifting from his 
heart. 

“No. Her royal highness sent 
Camille, her maid of honour, veiled and 
dressed like herself, to play an innocent 
jest on her old nurse. Someone shall 
account for this; for they mistook 
Camille for her highness. I’m going to 
wade out into the water” von Mitter 
added, staggering to his feet. 

“You'll never get off your boot,” said 
Maurice. 

“I'll cut it off,” was the reply, ‘I 
shall faint if I do not cool off the leg. 
The ball is somewhere in the calf.”” And 
he waded out into the water till it 
reached above his knees. Thus he stood 
for a moment, then returned to the maid, 
who, on opening her eyes, screamed. 
‘Tt is all over, Camille,” said the lieu- 
tenant, throwing an arm about her. 

“Your face is bleeding ;”’ she cried, 
and sank back with her head against 
his broad breast. 

As Maurice gazed at the pair he 
sighed. There were no obstacles here. 

Soon Scharfenstein came loping down 
the hill alone. 


“T killed his horse,” he said, in 


response to queries, ‘‘ but he fled into 
the woods where I could not follow. A 
bad night for us, Carl, a bad night,” 
swinging off his horse. ‘‘ A boy would 
have done better work. Whom have we 
here?” 

“ Kopf,” said Maurice, ‘‘and he has 
a ball somewhere inside,” holding up a 
bloody hand. 

“Kopf?” joyfully. 
cocked his revolver. 

The maid of honour placed her hands 
over her ears and screamed again. Max 
gazed at her,and with a short, Homeric 
laugh, lowered the revolver. 


Scharfenstein 
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“ Any time will do,” he said. ‘‘ Ah, 
he opens his eyes.” 

The prisoners eyes rolled wildly 
about. That frowning face above him 
.... Was it a vision? Who was it? 
What was he doing here ?”’ 

‘“Who put you up tothis?”’ demanded 
Maurice. 

‘‘You are choking me!” 

“Who, I say?” 

‘‘ Beauvais.” 

Scharfenstein and von Mitter looked 
at each other comprehensively. 

‘“Who is this Beauvais? Speak!” 

‘‘Tam dying, Herr . . Your knees—”’ 

Maurice withdrew his knees. ‘‘ Beau- 
vais: who is he?” 

‘* Prince . .. Walmoden, formerly of 
the Emperor’s staff.” 

Johann’s eyes closed again, and his 
head fell to one side. 

“‘ He looks as if he were done for,”’ 
said Maurice, standing up. ‘‘ Let us 
clear up the rubbish and hitch a horse 
to the carriage. The mate’s ll 
right.” 

Von Mitter assisted the maid into 
the carriage and seated her. 

‘““Go and stay with her,” 
Maurice, brusquely; ‘‘ you’re 
fainting.” 

‘* You are very handy, Carewe,’’ said 
von Mitter gratefully, and he climbed 
in beside the maid, who, her fright gone, 
gave way to womanly instincts. She 
took her ’kerchief and wiped the lieu- 


said 


half 


tenant’s cheek, pressing his hand in 
hers the while. 

Maurice and Scharfenstein worked 
away at the traces, and dragged the 
dead horse to the side of the road. 
Scharfenstein brought around von 
Mitter’s horse, took off the furnishings, 
and backed him into the thill. 

Meanwhile the man lying by the 
water's edge showed signs of returning 
life. He turned his head cautiously. 
His enemies were a dozen yards away 
from him. Slowly he rolled over on 
his stomach, thence to his knees. They 
were paying no attention to him... 

‘‘Ho, there! the prisoner!” cried 
von Mitter, tumbling out of the carriage. 
He tried to stand up, but a numbness 
seized his legs, and he sank to a sitting 
posture. 

Maurice and Scharfenstein turned too 
late. Johann had mounted on Schar- 
fenstein’s horse, and was flying away 
down the road. Maurice coolly levelled 
his revolver and sent two bullets after 
him. The second one caused Johann 
to straighten stiffly, then to sink; but 
he hung on to the horse. 

‘Hurry!’ cried Maurice; ‘ I’ve hit 
him, and we'll find him along the road 
somewhere.”’ 

They lifted von Mitter into the 
carriage, wheeled it about, and Schar- 
fenstein mounted the box. Maurice 
sprang into his saddle, and they clattered 
off toward the city. 


(To be continued.) 
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got to the end of the division. 

Billy, with his eyes on the track 
ahead, was smoking his second pipe 
and humming a tune, and the ‘‘ Mary 
Ann” was making about forty miles an 
hour, but doing more rolling and pitch- 
ing and jumping up and down than an 
eight-wheeler would at sixty. All at 
once I discerned something away down 
the track where the rails seemed to 
meet. The moon had gone behind a 
cloud, and the headlight gave a better 
view and penetrated further. Billy saw 
it, too, for he took his pipe out of his 
mouth, and with his eyes still upon it, 
said laconically, as was his wont: 
“Cow.” 

‘“ Yes,” said I, closing the throttle 
and dropping the lever ahead. 

‘““Man,” said Billy, as the shape 
seemed to assume a_ perpendicular 
position. 

‘“‘ Yes,” said I, reaching for the three- 
way cock, and applying the tender 
brake, without thinking what I did. 

‘‘'Woman,” said Billy, as the shape 
was seen to wear skirts, or at least 
drapery. 

‘* Mexican,” said I, as I noted the 
mantilla over the head. We were fast 
nearing the object. 

“No,” said Billy, ‘‘ too well built.” 

I don’t know what he judged by ; we 
could not see the face, for it was turned 
away from us; but the form was plainly 
that of a comely woman. She stood 
between the rails with her arms 
stretched out like a cross, her white 
gown fitting her figure closely. A 
black, shawl-like mantilla was over the 
head, partly concealing her face; her 
right foot was on the left-hand rail. 
She stood perfectly still. We were 
within fifty feet of her, and our speed 
was reduced to half, when Billy said 
sharply: ‘‘ Hold her, John—for God’s 
sake! ”’ 

But I had the ‘“‘ Mary Ann” in the 
back motion before the words left his 
mouth, and was choking her on sand. 
Billy stood.upon the boiler-head and 


pulled the whistle-cord, but the white 
figure did not move. Ishut my eyes as 
we passed the spot where she had stood. 
We got stopped a rod or two beyond. 
I took the white light in the tank and 
sprang to the ground. Billy lit the 
torch, and followed me with haste. 
The form still stood upon the track 
just where we had first seen it; but it 
faced us, and the arms were folded. I 
confess to hurrying slowly until Billy 
caught up with the torch, which he 
held over his head. 

‘““Good evening, Sefors,’’ said the 
apparition, in very sweet English, just 
tinged with the Castilian accent, but 
she spoke as if nearly exhausted. 

‘‘ Good gracious,” said I, “‘whatever 
brought you away out here, and hadn’t 
you just as lief shoot a man as scare 
him to death ?” 

She laughed very sweetly, and said : 
“The washout brought me just here, 
and I fancy it was lucky for you—both 
of you.” 

‘“ Washout ?”’ said I. ‘‘ Where? ”’ 

‘“‘ At the dry bridge beyond.” 

Well, to make a long story short, we 
took her on the engine—she was wet 
through—and went on to the dry 
bridge. This was ‘a little wooden 
structure in a sag, about a mile away, 
and we found that the storm we had 
encountered farther back had done bad 
work at each end of the bridge. We 
did not cross that night, but after 
placing signals well behind us and 
ahead of the washout, we waited until 
morning, the three of us sitting in the 
cab of the “ Mary Ann,” chatting as if 
we were old acquaintances. 

This young girl, whose fortunes had 
been so strangely cast with ours, was 
the daughter of Sefior Juan Arboles, a 
rich old Spanish Don who owned a 
fine place and immense herds of sheep 
over on the Rio Pecos, some ten miles 
west of the road. She was being edu- 
cated in some Catholic school or con- 
vent at Trinidad, and had the evening 
before alighted at the big corrals, a few 
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timber and home, which she recog- 
nised in an instant, and without wait- 
ing to debate further, she turned and 
ran with all her strength, not toward 
her home, but away from it. Across 
the waste of stunted sage she sped, the 
cool breeZe upon her face, every 
muscle strained to its utmost. Nearer 
and nearer came the sound; the deep, 
regular bay of the timber wolf. These 
animals are large and fierce; they do 
not go in packs, like the smaller and 
more cowardly breeds of wolves, but in 
pairs, or, at most, six together. A pair 
of them will attack a man even when 
he is mounted, and lucky is he if he is 
well armed and cool enough to despatch 
one before it fastens its fangs in his 
horse’s throat or his own thigh. 

As the brave girl ran, she cast about 
for some means of rescue or place of 
refuge. She decided to run to the rail- 
road track and climb a telegraph pole 
—a feat which, owing to her free life 
on the ranch, she was perfectly capable 
of. Once up the pole, she could rest 
on the cross-tree, in perfect safety from 
the wolves, and she would be sure to be 
seen and rescued by the first train that 
came along after daybreak. 

She approached the track over per- 
fectly dry ground. To reach the tele- 
graph poles, she sprang nimbly into 
the ditch; and as she did so, she saw a 
stream of water coming rapidly toward 
her—it was the front of the flood. The 
ditch on the opposite side of the track, 
which also she must cross to reach the 
line of poles, she found already full- 
flooded. She decided to run up the 
track, between the walls of water. This 
would put a ten-foot stream between 
' her and her pursuers, and change her 
course enough, she hoped, to throw 
them off the scent. In this design she 
was partly successful, for the bay of 
the wolves showed that they were going 
to the track as she had gone, instead of 
cutting straight across toward her. 
Thus she gained considerable time. 
She reached the little aroya spanned 


by the dry bridge; it was like a mill- 
pond, and the track was afloat. She 
ran across the bridge; she scarcely 
slackened speed, although the ties 
rocked and moved on the spike-heads 
holding them to the rails. 

She hoped for a moment that the 
wolves would not venture to follow her 
over such a way; but their hideous 
voices were still in her ear and came 
nearer and nearer. Then there came 
to her, faintly, another, a_ strange, 
metallic sound. What was it? Where 
was it? She ran on tiptoe a few paces 
in order to hear it better; it was in the 
rails—the vibration of a train in 
motion. Then there came into view a 
light—a headlight; but it was so far 
away, so very far, and that awful 
baying so close! The ‘ Mary Ann,” 
however, was fleeter of foot than the 
wolves ; the light grew big and bright, 
and the sound of working machinery 
came to the girl on the breeze. 

Would they stop for her? Could 
she make them see her? Then she 
thought of the bridge. It was death 
for them as well as for her—they must 
see her. She resolved to stay on the 
track until they whistled her off; but 
now the light seemed to come so slow. 
A splash at her side caused her to turn 
her head, and there, a dozen feet away, 
were her pursuers, their tongues out, 
their eyes shining like balls of fire. 
They were just entering the water to 
come across to her. They fascinated 
her by their very fierceness. Forgetting 
where she was for the instant, she 
stared dumbly at them until called to 
life and action by a scream from the 
locomotive’s whistle. Then she sprang 
from the track just in the nick of time. 
She actually laughed as she saw two 
greyish-white wolf-tails bob here and 
there among the sage brush, as the 
wolves took flight at the sight of the 
engine. 

This was the story she told us as she 
dried her garments before the furnace 
door, and I confess to holding this 
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cool, self-reliant girl in high admira- 
tion. She never once thought of faint- 
ing; but along toward morning she 
did say that she was scared then at 
thinking of it. 

Early in the morning, a party of 
herders, with Josephine’s father ahead, 
rode into sight. They were hunting 
for her. Josephine got up on the ten- 
der to attract their attention, and soon 
she was in her father’s arms. Her 
frightened pony had gone home as fast 
as his legs would carry him, and a re- 
lief party swam their horses at the ford 
and rode forward at once. 

The old Don was profuse in his 
thanks, and would not leave us until 
Billy and I had agreed to visit his 
ranch and enjoy a hunt with him, and 
actually set a date when we should 
meet him at the big ccrral. I wanted 
a rest anyway, and it was perfectly 
plain that Bully was beyond his depth 
in love with the girl at first sight; so 
we were not hard to persuade when she 
added her voice to her father’s. _ 

Early in September Billy and I 

dropped off No. 1 with our guns and 
“plunder,” as baggage is called there, 
and a couple of the old Don’s men met 
us with saddle and pack animals. Il 
never spent a pleasanter two weeks in 
my life. The quiet, almost gloomy, 
old Don and I became fast friends, 
and the hunting was good. The Don 
was a Spaniard, but Josephine’s mother 
had been a Mexican woman, and one 
noted for her beauty. She had been 
dead some years at the time of our 
visit. Bully devoted most of his time 
to the girl. They were a fine-looking 
young couple, he being strong and 
broad-shouldered, with laughing blue 
eyes and light curly hair, she slender 
and perfect in outline, with a typical 
Southern complexion, black eyes—and 
such eyes they were—and hair and 
eye-brows like the raven’s wing. 

A few days before Billy and I were 
booked to resume our duties on the 
deck of the “Mary Ann,” Miss 


Josephine took my arm and walked me 
down the yard and pumped me quietly 
about ‘‘ Mr. Howell,” as she called 
Billy. She went into details a little, 
and I answered all questions as best as 
IT could. All I said was in the young 
man’s favour—it could not, in truth, be 
otherwise. Josephine seemed satisfied 
and pleased. 

When we got back to headquarters, 
I was given the care of a cold-water 
Hinkley, with a row of varnished cars 
behind her, and Billy fell heir to the 
rudder of the ‘‘ Mary Ann.” We still 
roomed together. Bully put in most of 
his lay-over time writing long letters 
to somebody, and every Thursday, as 
regular as a clock, one came for him, 
with a censor’s mark on it. Often 
after reading the letter, Billy would 
say: “‘ That girl has more horse sense 
than the rest of the whole female race 
—she don’t slop over worth a cent.” 
He invariably spoke of her as ‘‘ my 
Mexican girl,” and often asked my 
opinion about white men intermarrying 
with that mongrel race. Sometimes 
he said that his mother would go crazy 
if he married a Mexican, his father 
would disown him, and his’ brother 
Henry—well, Billy did not like to 
think just what revenge Henry would 
take. Billy’s father was manager of 
an Eastern road, and his brother was 
assistant to the first vice-president, 
and Billy looked up to the latter asa 
great man anda sage. He himself was 
in the West for practical experience in 
the machinery department, and to get 
rid of a slight tendency to asthma. 
He could have gone East any time and 
been ‘‘ somebody" on the road under 
his father. 

Finally, Billy missed a week in writ- 
ing. At once there was a cog gone 
from the answering wheel to match. 
Billy shortened his letters ; the answers. 
were shortened. Then he quit writing, 
and his Thursday letter ceased to come. 
He had thought the matter all over, 
and decided, no doubt, that he was 
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A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S TRIP 
into his hand. Billy looked at the 
ground steadily for five minutes, and 
I pretended not to have seen. Finally 
he said, half to himself: ‘‘ You were 
right, I ought to have gone myself—but 
I’ll go now, go to-morrow.”’ Then he 
opened the other letter. 

He read its single page with manifest 
interest, and when his eyes reached the 
last line they went straight on, and 
looked at the ground, and continued to 
do so for fully five minutes. Without 
looking up, he said: ‘‘ John, I want 
you to do me two favours,” 

‘‘ All right,” said I. 

Still keeping his eyes on the ground, 
he said, slowly, as if measuring every- 
thing well: ‘I’m going up and draw 
‘my time, and will leave for Old Mexico 
on No. 4 to-night. I want you to write 
to both these parties and tell them that 
I have gone there, and that you have 
forwarded both these letters. Don't 
tell’em that I went after reading ’em.” 

“ And the other favour, Billy ?” 

“Read this letter, and see me off 
to-night.” 

The letter read :— 


PHILADELPHIA, A/ay 1, 1879. 


Dear Brother Will: 1 want you and Mr. A. 
to go down to Don Juan Arboles’s by the first ot 
pune. I will be there then. You must be my 

est man, as I stand up to marry the sweetest, 
dearest wild-flower of a woman that ever 
bloomed ina land of beauty. Don’t fail me. 
Josephine will like you for my sake, and you 
will love her for your brother. HENRY. 


Most engineers’ lives are busy ones 
and full of accident and incident, and 
having my full share of both, I had 
almost forgotten all these points about 
Billy Howell and his Mexican girl, 
when they were all recalled by a letter 
from Billy ‘himself. With his letter 
was a photograph of a family group—a 
bewhiskered man of thirty-five, a 
good-looking woman of twenty, but 
undoubtedly a Mexican, and a curly- 
headed baby, perhaps a year old. The 
letter ran :— , 


City oF Mexico, /#/y 21, 1890. 


Dear Old John: \ had lost you, and thought 
that perhaps you had gone over to the 


majority, until I saw your name and recognised 
your guill in a story. Write to me; am doing 
well. 
of the Howell outfit. 
uncle this time. 


I send you a photograph of all there are 
No half-breeds for vour 
Wm. HOweELL. 
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THE IDLER 


were preparing to fight the United 
States. It was not then known that they 
had discounted that contingency before 
Aguinaldo was brought down from 
Hong Kong by Admiral Dewey. But 
it is now known that there had been 
full discussion of this possibility by the 
Junta in Hong Kong,and that Aguinaldo 
had been opposed to receiving any as- 
sistance from the Americans and then 
fighting them. He took the simple 
ground that such conduct would be 
dishonourable. He was overborne by 
the Teodoro Sandiko, who advanced 
the old plea that everything was fair in 
war. 

Tam inclined to think that the glimpse 
of high ideals here revealed by Aguin- 
aldo was something more than vagary. 
There has been fairly good evidence of 
his efforts, all through the struggle in 
the field, to prevent the outbreak of 
the natural ferocity of his men, and to 
treat prisoners with a semblance of 
respect for the rules of civilized war- 
fare. Probably if his real motives could 
be dissected, it would be shown that 
that was his habitual frame of mind, 
and that the assassination of Luna was 
the vagary. 

That the Filipinos understood the 
situation in the summer of 1898 better 
than the Americans did is shown by 
one circumstance. When Aguinaldo 
transferred his headquarters from Bakor 
to Malolos, he moved out from a strate- 
getically impossible position to one that 
was strategetically sound. In doing so 
he declined to come through Manila, 
but rode around the outskirts of the 
city, from Bakor to Caloocan, rather 
than put himself, even for such a mo- 
ment, apparently in the hands of the 
Americans. That afternoon he drove 
into Malolos in a carriage drawn by 
four white horses, surrounded by officers 
of his staff, to receive the cheers and 
acclamations of his people. An hour 
later I was discussing with two of his 
most important cabinet officials what 
would happen when the Filipinos tried 


to fight the Americans. More than 
four months later General Otis tele- 
graphed to Washington his opinion 
that there would be no conflict of arms. 

I do not maintain, nor do I believe, 
that Aguinaldo was right, but he cer- 
tainly was not the blunderer that so 
many have declared him. Nor do | 
think he is the coward he has been 
accused so bitterly of being. He has 
an undoubted and tremendous personal 
magnetism among his own _ people. 
Otherwise he could not have held the 
natives of the entire archipelago so 
absolutely as he did. The foundation 
of this power over his people was 
the reputation he established among 
them for bravery and ability in the 
fighting against the Spaniards in 
1896 and 1897. ‘‘ Terrible” and “‘ muy 
valiente’’? were feeble expressions of 
their appreciation of his prowess on 
the battle field. In the fighting with 
the Americans he took care of himself, 
as it was eminently proper that he 
should. The commander-in-chief has 
no business on the firing line. 

The high-sounding language of some 
of his proclamations has been taken as 
an indication of the real Aguinaldo. 
If, however, it is compared with that in 
the state papers known to have been 
written by Mabini or Buencamino, it 
seems more probable that one of them 
was the author. The simple, direct 
style in which he tells of his capture is 
a far better index. Its modesty, to my 
mind, is characteristic of the man. He 
was always quiet, with little to say, but 
saying that little in a plain, straight- 
forward way. An episode of his career 
which escaped notice, is curiously ex- 
pressive of his real individuality, and 
reveals him in a strange and unfamiliar 
guise. In December, 1898, at the time 
when the Filipinos were in the very 
hey-day of their power, Aguinaldo 
wrote a letter. For eight months they 
had been perfecting their organisation 
and increasing their strength. Noone 
had interfered with them, and the 
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THE REAL AGUINALDO 


show. That Aguinaldo was able to 
comprehend them this letter of his 
bears witness. 

The name Aguinaldo means “ Christ- 
mas box,’ and the letter was an address 
to the Filipino people, which is a re- 
markable human document. He began 
by rehearsing the situation. The or- 
ganisation of the army had been rapid 
and accompanied by unlooked-for suc- 
cess. The congress had been in session 
about three months, and had adopted 
a constitution which had met with his 
approval. These were facts well known 
to the people. He went on to say, and 
here is the surprise—that the crisis 
which was coming was too great for 
him to deal with; that it required a 
man of greater strength and _ better 
education, an abler, older man to lead 
them through the difficulties which 
were before them. The burden laid 
upon him was greater than he could 
bear, and he asked the people to give 
him as his ‘‘ Aguinaldo,” release from 
the office of president, and allow him 
to resign in favour of a man more fitted 
than he to guide them. The inference 
was evident and irresistible that Aguin- 
aldo did not think the Filipinos com- 
petent at that time to fulfil their own 
ambitions, and that the self-government 
at which they aimed was beyond them. 

This letter was never circulated. 
Mabini and his colleagues discovered 
that Aguinaldo had written it, and they 
succeeded in persuading or compelling 
him to suppress it. One copy fell into 
the hands of the Americans through the 
secret service. The truth is that 
Aguinaldo was the idol of the Filipinos, 
thousands of whom would follow him 
blindly with absolute confidence. If 
that letter had been made public by 
Aguinaldo the insurrection would not 
have been possible. The fact that he 
was persuaded to suppress it will pro- 
bably be taken as an evidence of his 


weakness, but in its construction it has 
always seemed to me to show the real 
Aguinaldo. 

The touch of the dramatic in him 
comes out in the last sentence of his 
narrative—‘Such was my return to 
Manila after an absence of more than 
four years.”’ The absence began when he 
Joined the insurrection in August, 1896. 
When the settlement was reached by 
which he agreed to exile he left the 
islands from one of the upper ports. 
On his return he went to Cavite and 
established the dictatorial govern- 
ment, which subsequently was trans- 
formed into what they called the 
‘““government of the Philippine Re- 
public.” Then head-quarters was 
moved from Cavite to Bakor, just 
across Bakor Bay and between the 
two American forces. Aguinaldo had 
plenty of chances to visit Manila after 
its capture by the Americans, but 
refused to do so, partly because he had 
been shut out of what he contended 
were his rights by the Americans, and 
partly, I have always suspected, 
because he was not sure how much 
they might know about his plans, and 
was unwilling to subject himself to the 
possibility of seizure. 

One feature of his narrative is 
especially interesting to those who 
know him and his fondness for music. 
It is his reference to the band of 
Palanan. From the establishment of 
his dictatorial government in Cavite to 
the last he was always attended by a 
band. The first one was’ the famoys 
Pasig band, that had furnished enter- 
tainment for the Spaniards on the 
Luneta in Manila for years. This 
band was with him in Cavite, Bakor, 
and Malolos, and always played for 
him inthe early evening. Originally it 
numbered nearly a hundred men, and 
was capable of rendering exquisitely 
the finest music. 


The Chief Train-Despatcher’s Story 


By Captain Jasper Ewing Brady, U.S.A. 


HAD been on the C., N., & Q. 
about eight months when my 
second-trick man took sick, and 
being advised to seek a_ healthier 
climate, resigned and went South. 
Generally, the chief despatcher’s recom- 
mendation is enough to place a man in 
his office; and asI had always believed 
in seniority, I wanted to appoint the 
third-trick man to the second trick, 
make the day copy-operator third-trick 
man, and call in a new copy-operator 
to replace the night man who would 
be promoted to the day job. In fact, 
I had started the ball rolling to accom- 
plish this end, when Mr. Antwerp, the 
superintendent, defeated my plan by 
peremptorily exercising his prerogative 
and appointing his nephew, John 
Krantzer, who had been night copy- 
operator, to the third trick. Krantzer 
was an excellent copy-operator; but 
he was very young, and he Jacked that 
persistence and reliability so essential 
in.a despatcher. I protested strongly 
against his appointment, but to no 
purpose. Finally, when I saw that 
the superintendent was not to be 
moved from his purpose to make his 
nephew a despatcher, I asked him to 
at least put the young man on the 
second trick, so that I could, in a 
measure, have him under my own eye 
But no, nothing else than the third 
trick would satify him. 
Krantzer struggled through the first 
night without actually killing anybody, 


but his train sheet the next morning 
showed delavs on everything, and few 
satisfactory explanations. I reflected, 
however, that it was his first night, 
and I remembered my own similar ex- 
perience, and simply submitted the 
sheet to Mr. Antwerp without com- 
ment. He wiped his glasses, carefully 
adjusted them on his aristocratic nose, 
and after glancing at the sheet for a 
few moments, said: ‘‘Ah! humph! 
Well! Well! Well! Not a _ very 
auspicious start, to be sure; but the 
boy will pick up. Just jack him up in 
pretty good shape, Bates; it will do 
him good.”’ 

The second night was not much of 
an improvement. The third night I 
was kept at the office until after eleven 
o’clock, and before going home I wrote 
Krantzer a note telling him to be very 
careful, and particularly informing him 
of two extras north that would leave 
Bradford, the lower end of the division, 
some time after 12.30 A.M., and direct- 
ing him to run them as special freights 
having right of track over all trains 
except the passengers. Burke, the 
second - trick man, had_ everything 
running smoothly at the time I wrote 
my note, and I told Krantzer that, as it 
looked then, all he would have to do 
would be to keep them coming. No. 
13, a fast freight south, had an engine 
that wasn’t steaming very well, and I 
suggested to him to put her on a siding 
at Manitou—a delay of fifteen minutes 
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Ashton was Sicklen, Ferral’s station. 
Burke began to call, but Sicklen 
made no answer. He called for forty 
minutes straight, 22 all the time waiting 
at Bakersville. He stopped for five 
minutes, and then went at it again. 
In ten minutes Sicklen answered. 
Burke started to give his order, but 
Sicklen said that 17 had gone by. 

That settled it; 22 was hung up 
another hour all on account of Ferral’s 
failure to attend to his duty. I opened 
up on him, and said, ‘‘ Where have you 
been for the past fifteen minutes ?” 
The same old excuse, ‘‘ Lunch,’’ came 
again. 

‘Well, where were you for ten 
minutes before that ?”’ 

Then that fine old stereotyped expla- 
nation, “‘ Fixing my batteries,” followed. 
But I was only too sure that he had 
been asleep and that 17 in going by had 
awakened him. So I gently told him 
that he would probably have ample 
time to fix batteries after this; that, in 
fact, I thought it would be well for 
him if he would take a course in 
battery work, and I would assist him 
all I could. 

The next morning I laid the matter 
before Mr. Antwerp, and he wanted the 
man discharged forthwith. But my 
anger had cooled somewhat during the 
night, and I now felt inclined to give 
him another chance; so I urged that 
he simply be laid off for a while. 

‘All right, but make it a good stiff 
lay-off—not less than fifteen days,” said 
Mr. Antwerp. 

I wrote to Ferral accordingly ; but I 
had scarcely finished when in came a 
letter from Ferral to me, begging off 
and promising anything if I would not 
discharge him, but, instead, would lay 
him off for forty-five days. I took him 
at his. word, and changed my letter, 
giving him the forty-five days he 
begged for, instead of the fifteen I had 
intended to give him. But about two 
weeks later, he came up to ‘“‘ DS,” and 
looked so woe-be-gone and pleaded so 


CHIEF TRAIN-DESPATCHER’S STORY 


hard to be taken bick, that I remitted 
the rest of his punishment. He was 
greatly chagrined when he learned 
how he had trebled his own sentence. 
He has never been remiss since. Go 
over to the despatcher’s office any 
night and you will see him, bright and 
alert, sitting opposite the despatcher 
doing the copving. e is in direct 
line of promotion, and some day will be 
despatcher himself. 


A CONVICT OPERATOR 


In addition to the main line, I had 
a branch of thirty-eight miles, running 
from Bentonville up toSandia. There 
were only two trains daily, a combina- 
tion freight and passenger each way. 
The last station before Sandia was 
Alexis. Therethe State penitentiary was | 
located, and the telegraphing was done 
by a convict ‘‘trusty ”’—a man who, 
having been appointed cashier of a big 
freight office in the western part of the 
State, couldn’t stand prosperity, and, 
in consequence, had been sent up for 
six years. His ability as an operator 
was extraordinary. He had a smooth, 
easy way of sending that made his 
Morse as plain as a circus bill. 

The two branch trains were known 
as 61 and 62, and one day 62, running 
north in the morning, had jumped the 
track, laying herself out about ten 
hours. When she left Sandia as No. 
61 on her return trip, she again went 
off the track, and the result was six- 
teen hours’ more delay. We wouldn't 
send the wrecker up from our head- 
quarters, and they had to work out 
their own salvation. When they finally 
appeared at Alexis, they were running 
on the time of 62. That would never 
do, and the conductor asked Alexis to 
get him orders to run to Bentonville 
for 62. Burke, my second-trick man, 
was on duty at the time, and it so 
chanced that he did not know that the 
Alexis man was a convict. He was 
about to give the order asked for when 
something diverted him for a moment. 
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Ferral fifteen days for? Are you not 
doing it just because I am a woman? ”’ 

When she cited the case of Ferral, I 
realized I had lost the game. I let 
myself down as easily as I could, and 
that evening Miss Ross went back to 
Bentonville, and the man there was 
put on the waiting list. 

It is curious how often after this I 
had to run down to Bentonville. That 
Sandia branch line had to be in- 
spected ; the switchboard had to be 
replaced by a new one in “BN” 


office ; wires had to be changed, a new 
ground put in, and many other things 
done; and always 1 had to go myself 
to see that the work was done properly. 
The next spring Miss Ross gave up the 
office of her own accord. About ten 
days afterwards I went away on a three 
weeks’ leave. When I came back, Miss 
Ross came along—as Mrs. Martin N. 
Bates. She has often remarked to me: 

‘‘T paid you back for discharging 
me, didn't I?” 

And she did. 
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Cinderella 


By 


OUNG Hetherington filled his 
Y briarwood pipe. 
‘You don’t mind, do you ? 
You are always so jolly and chummy.” 
She smiled a little deprecatingly. 
There were times when, somehow, she 
wished Hetherington did not find her 
so jolly and chummy, though these 
times had nothing to do with the briar- 
wood pipe. The comfortable house was 
hers in effect. And she, the friendless 
and kinless Kindergartner, must, of 
course, have felt it good fortune to be 
saved the lot of the boarding-house, 
and given the companionship _ of 
pleasant and well set up people. All 
the other young women she knew told 
her so over and over again, and reminded 
her that she ought to be grateful for 
her mercies. 
It is true that if Mrs. Hetherington’s 
eldest daughter had not married and 
gone to live in a distant city, and her 


Eugenie Uhlrich 


youngest had not died—she, perhaps, 
would not have felt the need of a 
girlish presence in the house enough to 
take in Winifred. 

Winifred watched Hugh Hethering- 
ton lift his fine length and move across 
the room after a light for his pipe. As 
the match flare flickered on his clean 
features, she thought, as any woman 
must have, what a handsome fellow he 
was. But Winnie thought also that if 
her own mouth had not been so big, 
her tendency to freckle so hopeless, and 
the tint of her hair so uncompromisingly 
red, Mrs. Hetherington might not have 
liked her quite so well. Moreover, she 
looked a bit olderthan Hugh, too, though 
she had carefully figured out that she, in 
fact, was a year younger. 

But then, Hugh’s_ childhood had 
passed in the flush of pleasure, and the 
sunshine of affection, and hers— ? She 
was too humble to be sorry for herself, 
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and too wise not tosee in the worst 
that had ever happened her, the possi- 
bilities of still worse, and thus be thank- 
ful for the Providence that had kept 
her in its hand. 

But yet this evening she thought 
more sharply than usual of another 
girl’s symmetry, her gowns, her accom- 
plishments, her opportunities, all the 
things that are dear to the heart of a 
woman. And why not? Venus her- 
self was not irresistible until she put 
on the right girdle. Hugh had asked 
her help in comparing some lists, and 
she knew very well that every minute 
of help she gave him this evening was 
an extra minute for the other girl. 

She bent her head over the papers 
before her, for the things she was think- 
ing must steal into her face in spite of 
herself. 

‘* Are you very tired ?”’ said Hether- 
ington kindly, but yet altogether im- 
personally. She raised her head and 
smiled. What was the use? If it 
were not this misery it would be some- 
thing else for a waif such as she. ‘Oh, 
not at all,’’ she said. 

“TI do not believe that there is 
another girl who would be as patient 
as you are with all my tiresome stuff, 
and with me, too. Even mother’s 
endurance gives out once in a while, 
and she scolds about my den. If it 
weren’t for you I don’t know what 
would happen. If you're really not 
tired I want to go over these lists with 
you now, and then I’m off for the Ken- 
drick reception. Gertrude Stevenson 
will be there,” he said, a happy little 
smile playing about his lips. ‘‘ Seems 
to me she is getting more beautiful 
every day. Don’t you think so?” 

Hetherington did not even look at 
her for his answer. He was indeed 
insisting on being even chummier than 
usual this evening, and Winifred bent 
her head close over the papers once 
more. 7 
‘“‘ Of course,” Hetherington went on, 
‘‘ Gertrude is popular, very. Sillington 


has a mint of money, too, but I don’t 
think she’s the kind of girl who would 
stoop to anything like that.” 

Winifred had to listen to that and 
much more, in snatches and mono- 
logues, and she was glad when at last 
Hetherington left. There are times 
when it is singularly harder to be 
“chummy ” than at others. 

The next morning Hetherington had 
gone when she came to breakfast, 
something most unusual for him. In 
the evening he did not ask her help. 
He talked very little, and Mrs. Hether- 
ington later said to her husband: ‘‘ Can 
it be that Hugh is not well?” 

Her husband looked up retrospec- 
tively over his glasses. 

‘‘ Maybe he’s in love. Maybe he has | 
proposed to some girl and she’s turned 
him down. Every young fellow has to 
have a lesson or two. It won’t hurt 
him, I suppose.” 

‘‘Oh, how can you talk so? I am 
sure Hugh would not propose to a 
girl without talking to me about it 
first.” 

Whereupon Mr. Hetherington, 
senior, smiled behind his paper and 
went on reading. A long and com- 
paratively serene matrimonial voyage 
had taught him that arguments only 
fill the sails with head winds. 

Winifred herself neither questioned 
nor seemed to take heed of Hugh's 
moods. After several evenings he came 
down and asked her once more to come 
and help him. 

‘What do you think, Winifred,” he 
said abruptly after a while, ‘“‘ ought to 
be the test of love? ”’ 

‘‘T should think if some one loves 
you all the time—whether you are fresh 
or tired, pleasant or not pleasant, 
successful or not ?”’ 

‘Fresh or tired, pleasant or not 


pleasant, successful or not—’’ Then 
he laughed a little jarringly, she 
thought. ‘But what do you know 


about it, after all? You never loved 


like that, did you?” 
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She looked at him with startled, 
almost guilty, eyes, and Hetherington 
had a queer feeling of having entered 
unwittingly into a sanctified presence. 

He rose and walked around the room 
aimlessly for a few minutes. Then he 
said he had some nasty experiments to 
make, and maybe she would not want 
to stay, though he rather looked as 
though he would have liked to have had 
her. 

But she left and then sat at her 
window watching his shadow move to 
and fro as it fell against the trees of the 
garden. Suddenly she heard aspluttering 
explosion and a strange gutteral cry. 
For a ghastly second she watched the 
fitful gleam of lights on the trees, but 
this shadow did not come back. Then 
she grabbed her water pitcher, full 
happily,and the heavy rug on the floor, 
and ran into his room. She flung the 
door open upon a thin blur of flame 
and flickering tongues reaching like 
dancing imps here and there in mid 
air, and through it all something like a 
huddled figure on the floor. Up went 
the water ahead of herself and over 
herself, and then the rug over the 
figure, and with a strength she hardly 
dared to think could be in her tense 
muscles, she dragged it out towards the 
hall. Then, wrapping her skirts around 
herself with a quick turn, she tore 
down the burning portieres_ that 
screened the laboratory from the den, 
and finding the hose attached to the 
hydrant, she set the spray over herself 
and over the room. 

By this time the others had come. 
But it was really all over. She stag- 
gered out to look at Hugh. His eyes 
were Closed, his face blackened. 

‘*Is he dead ? oh, is he dead 2” she 
said weakly. 

Then covering her face with her 
burned hands, as if fearing the answer, 
she sank down in a white heap beside 
him. 

The next day Hugh, who, though 
singed and stunned, had been little 


hurt, sat beside her and held her ban- 
daged hands. 

He watched the play of her features 
as he talked to her, and it seemed to 
him like watching an unfolding flower. 
He caught himself wondering again 
and again at some newly discovered 
charm. What deep, fine eyes, what a 
singularly sweet and unaffected smile! 
What an intimate gentleness in her 
voice ! 

Mrs. Hetherington said one morning: 
‘* How charming you are in that pale 
yellow wrapper! You are quite trans- 
formed,’’ and she passed her hand 
tenderly over the girl who had saved 
her last child to her. 

Hugh said: ‘She is -Cinderella, 
and the fairy godmother has shaken: 
the magic tree over her.” 

And he did not know just yet that 
the magic which was touching her, and 
him, too, was older even than the fairy 
godmother’s. 

He spent his spare moments now 
trying to please her, even as she had 
once tried to please him. He told her 
over and over again that it was her wit 
and her speed and her dear burned 
hands that saved his life after his stu- 
pidity with the ether and the collodion. 

“Ah, no,” she wouid say. “ It was 
an inspiration. I am not a bit brave of 
myself.” 

‘“Do you remember,” he said one 
day, ‘‘ your test of love?” 

She blushed a little this time. ‘‘ You 
never told me,”’ he went on, ‘*‘ whether 
you ever loved any one that way or 
not ?” 

She did not answer. 

“ Do you think that you could ?”’ 

He thought he saw a smile flit over 
the face, bent away from him though it 
was, and he took her hands that were 
now healed, though still scarred a little. 

She raised her head and looked at 
him, and Hetherington suddenly kne t 
down before her and kissed her hands, 
and then he drew her head down to 
him and kissed her on the lips. 
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THE IDLER 


a big grate fire in their club house sat 
Stub Simpson and some six or seven 
of his companions. The men had evi- 
dently congregated to dispose of their 
evening meal. The topic of conversa- 
tion, to be sure, was to-morrow’s game. 
Stub Simpson was a notable character 
in Bristol life. He was fine-looking, 
popular, and brainy. These three re- 
fining characteristics do not often go 
together, but, where they do, they will 
carry a man almost anywhere. Simp- 
son had worked his way through college 
by writing for the papers. His articles 
on football were widely read. He wrote 
by the column, and was paid big prices 
for his ‘‘ higher criticism” of the game. 
During the fall he had made frequent 
excursions to the rival college town, 
and always came back with a note of 
warning. On this occasion, as the men 
were gathered about the fireside, Stub 
was telling them of Bristol's chances 
to win. 

“How many of you fellows have 
money up on to-morrow’s game ?”’ in- 
quired Stub. Everybody answered 
affirmatively. 

‘‘ Well, what kind of odds did you 
get?’ next put in Simpson. 

“Odds!” ejaculated the crowd, 
showing great surprise. 

‘‘ Bristol never expects odds, and 
Bristol never asks for them,” answered 
Billy Hawkins, a noted plunger, with a 
show of keen disgust. 

“ Bristol is on the square,” replied 
another, with a touch of dignity. 

“Come, fellows, come,” said Stub. 
This is too practical a question with 


, 


me. There is no use in getting touchy 
about it. Nobody’s pride is hurt, I 
hope. Let us hear from the rest of 
you.” 


Then Jerry Rich, whose father owned 
a big sheep ranch, added that he had 
laid twenty pounds to ten on the purple, 
and that he considered such a bet a 
‘‘real find.” 

‘‘What do you think the betting 
should be, Stub ?”* interposed a curly- 
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headed chap, lounging in the corner of 
a divan, fingering lazily the strings of a 
guitar. 

“Yes, Stub, do tell,” begged one. 

“ Yes, old man, we'll pay you expert 
witness fees if you only will,” chuckled 
another. 

“Tf I were a betting man,” com- 
menced Stub, ‘‘ I should ask for odds.” 

Thisremark brought the ever-cautious 
newspaper man into disrepute, for it 
was plainly tabooed. 

‘* However,” continued Stub, ‘I 
think an even bet is about an even 
thing.” 

Then Simpson entered into a discus- 
sion of the relative merits of the two 
teams.. He had not progressed very 
far when the coloured butler pushed 
his ebony face through the door and 
cried “‘ Dinner,’’and everyone scrambled 
away. Stub had no more than seated 
himself at the table when a note was 
handed him. This is what it said: 

** DEAR STUB,— 
‘¢Come to training quarters at once. Must see 
you before we are all packed off to bed. Drop 


everything and come. 
‘* ARCHIE.” 


‘The devil!” muttered Stub, crush- 
ing the note and pushing back his 
chair. 

‘‘ What now, Stub ?” inquired young 
Rich. 

“Oh, Archie is borrowing trouble 
and wants to see me. I guess I'll go 
and interview him.” And with that 
the newspaper man was gone. 

Stub made his way to the training 
quarters, and found the men just rising 
from the table. Every. man gave Stub 
a most cordial greeting, and for a while 
everybody chatted quite freely. Stub 
soon caught Archie’s beckoning nod, 
and it was not long before the news- 
paper correspondent was closeted with 
the captain of the Bristol eleven. Stub 
was the first to speak : 

‘‘Now Archie, don’t make a fool of 
yourself. Promise me not to.” 

‘Stub, old boy, I just can’t.” 
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THE IDLER 


what do they do it for? That you 
may spend lots of money and have a 
good time? No, Archie, you know 
better. It is not for that. It is because 
your father’s last request was that you 
get a college education and study law. 
It makes me sick at heart to see you 
risk everything on this one game. Just 
think for a minute what it means. 
Should Hampton win, it means you 
must quit college, for you could 
not possibly afford to go on. That 
would nearly kill your poor mother. 
Think better of what I have’ said, old 
man. Only my interest in you makes 
me speak the way I do.”’ 

** Stub,” said Archie, and you could 
plainly see that young Ferbert was 
having a hard time keeping back the 
tears, ‘‘I know that only the highest 
motives prompt you to say what you 
have. I know you are my strongest 
and best friend. You have been kind 
o my mother, to Rosamond, and to 
me. And I honestly thank you for it. 
If I really thought there was a possi- 
bility of Bristol’s losing, I might hesi- 
tate—but no such possibility exists, 
Stub. Why, man,” and Archie began 
to warm to his subject, ‘‘it’s a perfect: 
cinch; and if I could borrow £100 
more, I would put it up without the 
slightest hesitation. But say, Stub, 
answer me this question truthfully— 
truthfully I say : Do you expect to bet 
yourself ?” 

For a moment Stub did not reply. 
He was painfully counting the seams 
in the hard-wood floor. Then he mut- 
tered something about that being dif- 
ferent, and that their two cases were 
not parallel. Archie kept on pressing 
the matter until Stub finally admitted 
that he had determined to back Bristol 
at even money. Stub tried to show 
Archie that he had no mother and 
sister to support, and that it made 
little difference to the people at home 
whether he continued in college or not. 
However, it was all to no purpose. 

Archie arose when he heard the head 


coach inquiring forhim. He told Stub 
that unless he posted his money for 
him he would get Billy Hawkins or 
Jerry Rich to perform the task. This 
brought Simpson to terms. 

‘“T’ll do it, Archie,’ Stub added; 
‘but only under the heaviest kind of a 
protest. I see your mind is mide up, 
but those two spendthrifts must not 
handle your money.” 

* * # 

The Hampton team, with its coaches, 
trainers, and rubbers, with over forty 
men in the party, reached Bristol on 
Saturday -morning, and engaged quar- 
ters at the Vendome. As Captain 
Harding pushed his big burly form 
through the doorway there was a big 
demonstration. Each man on the 
Hampton team was cheered as he came 
in view. 

‘An even {£100 on Hampton,” 
shouted a big man with a big diamond 
stud, and Harding did not even try to 
suppress a smile. 

‘* Taken,”’ came the quick response. 

Immediately there was a big rush. 
The betting was on in earnest. The 
market had just acquired a_ proper 
impetus. The arrival of the Southern 
men was working wonders. 

‘“Got any more?” asked Stub, 
hurrying up to the diamond shirt 
order. ‘‘I should like a sniff of that 
myself.” 

‘* Always like to be accommodating, 
young man,” and away walked Stub 
and his cheerful companion. The two 
entered a small room and took seats at 
a table. Simpson knew his friend to 
be an old Hampton “ grad,’’ who was 
on ’Change for a livelihood. Stub 
knew he was up against a real live 
plunger, but he never quailed. He had 
£200, so he told McPherson, which he 
wanted to put up. He did not tell the 
Scotchman that {100 of it belonged to 
the Bristol captain, and £100 to him- 
self. Neither did he tell his companion 
that only the day before he had received 
a letter from home telling him of his 
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CONFUSION OF GOODS 

father’s failure in business. What 
good would it have done? No, Stub 
Simpson never told these things. That 
Simpson was risking all his worldly 
goods on this one throw McPherson 
did not know. Beinga “ good fellow,” 
he probably did not care, for he asked 
no questions. 

McPherson wanted to be friendly, 
and was calling for a waiter, but Stub 
opposed the measure on the ground 
that he was a very busy man. It was 
finally agreed that {100 apiece should 
be wagered. Stub took a large roll of 
notes from his pocket, and carefully 
counted out that amount. The other 
£100 he put in his pocket. McPherson 
had come with his money done up in 
packets of £100. In his business he 
had adopted such time-saving devices. 
So the broker was not forced to count. 
The two men left the table and sought 
out the clerk at the office desk. The 
money was counted again by the clerk, 
who placed the notes in an envelope. 
Then the envelope was carefully 
marked, and stowed away in the safe 
of the Vendome. 

As Stub was leaving McPherson, 
Johnny Snow, the stroke oar of the 
Bristol crew, hurried up. 

“Give me f100, Stub. I can get 
odds of ten to seven for you.” 

‘Where ?”’ asked Stub, excitedly. 

‘It’s a snap, and I can’t give it 
away,”’ answered Johnny hurriedly. 

“You're sure of your man, Johnny?” 
questioned Stub, fumbling in his 
pockets. 

“Perfectly.” And off trotted the 
bold stroke oar with the balance of 
' Simpson’s money. 

Stub hastened to a writing-table and 
scratched these hurried lines: 


“DEAR ARCHIE,— 
“Your hundred up. Now go (in and win. 
“STUB.” 
Calling a messenger boy, Stub 
despatched him with instructions to 
deliver said note to Captain Archie 


Ferbert without fail. Then Stub got 


ready to report the game. 
% * * 

It was now fast approaching two 
o'clock. For the past three hours big 
crowds had been passing through the 
gates. Fully 20,000 people had been 
seated, ‘and more were still coming. 
On one side of the field were massed 
the supporters of the Purple, with 
colours waving and streamers flying. 
Just opposite them were located the 
strong cohorts who came all the way 
from Hampton to cheer their warriors 
on. Pretty girls in tailor-made jackets, 
wearing the colours of old Bristol, vied 
with the smart Southern set, who were 
decked out from head to foot in flaming 
cardinel. Men prominent in all walks 
of life studded the stands. - From 
Washington came cabinet officers with 
their wives; judges of the highest 
courts in the land found time to once 
more rally around the flag they loved 
so well; Annapolis and West Point 
were represented ; men whose faces are 
familiar in the halls of Congress shouted 
their old college battle-cry. In the 
Hampton delegation sat an ex-president 
of the United States. From one of the 
middle States came a noted governor to 
lead the cheering for his alma mater. 
Across the field came floating the notes 
to: 

“A hot time in Hampton to-night.” 

Bristol answered vociferously with 
her sharp, stubborn, “ U, rah, rah.” 
It was a grand sight, and one that 
would stir the most sluggish blood. 
Everyone was anxious for the fray to 
begin. Already the officials were on 
the side lines. Inthe press box sat Stub 
Simpson with his hand on the ticker. 

It was just 2.02 when the Bristol 
eleven jumped the ropes and bounded 
into the field. A mighty roar arose. 
One might have thought that the dogs 
of war had been let loose, so terrific 
was the din. The noise had just started 
to subside when McPherson shouted 
through his megaphone: 

‘‘Here comes Hampton.” 
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Wright had a ctreular course, so the big stalwart guard gained on him.” 


Like a flash every Hampton man 
was on his feet, frantically waving his 
arms and shouting madly. Out trotted 
a long file of warriors belonging to that 
‘dyspeptic ice-water drinking nation.” 
Striped stockings marked each nan. 

‘‘ How would a purple stripe look ? ” 
maliciously asked a Bristol man of the 
pretty girl beside him. 

‘A little black and blue,” she cruelly 
replied. 

After a preliminary skirmish the 
referee’s whistle brought the two teams 
together, and the crowd to their senses. 
The ball was in position, and Archie 
Ferbert stepped back to kick off. As 
he did so, Stub Simpson turned in his 
seat and caught sight of Archie’s mother 
and sister. He was ready to swear 
that he had never seen the girl look 
prettier. Rosamond’s black, wavy 
hair and dark eyes were muffled some- 
what by the upturned collar of her 
jacket. The brisk cutting air had 
brought a bright, healthy colour to her 


cheeks. Stub took time to notice that 
she wore the flowers which he had sent 
her that morning. 

‘‘Are you ready, Bristol?” called 
out the official. 

‘We are,” 
response. 

‘‘ Hampton, are you ready ?”’ 

“We are ready, sir,’ and in that 
reply there was much of the tenacity 
of the bull-dog displayed. Bristol 
braced herself on the 55-yard line 
ready for the whistle. On each man’s 
face was written something indescrib- 
able. You may call it what you will. 
The men longed to be in action. Back 
under the very shadow of their goal 
post were deployed the Cardinal giants. 
Huge monsters they were. Their big 
frames were incased within those 
tightly-knit jerseys and padded mole- 
skins. ‘‘ To-day we fight for old 
Hampton,” might just as well have 
been stamped on their faces. These 
two elevens were in splendid condition. 


came the determined 
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Men are at their best when they can 
fight on “nerve.” It was ‘nerve’’ 
that was to pull these two teams 
through to-day! 

A shrill sound—and the whistle has 
blown. 

‘‘ They're off,’’ excitedly shouted a 
Bristol man who had horses on the 
track. ‘Just watch that pole-horse 
kick,” he continued, by way of explana- 
tion to his Companion. As the old 
war-horse finished speaking, Ferbert 
started forward. There was a slight 
thud. Down the field flew the ball, 
right into the arms of Hampton’s star 
half-back. Wright started forward, 


and, by splendid dodging, ran the oval . 


back twenty-five yards. How those 
Hampton rooters cleared their lungs. 
The game was on in earnest. 

‘* g-42-3-8,”’ shouted Hampton’s little 
quarter, in that strange code-language 
by which American players signal their 
various tactics. 







- 


Smack-biff-bang! and Wright was 
pushed and pulled through left guard 
and centre. Eleven men got into that 
play. 

‘‘ First down,” called the referee, and 
the Hampton faction let out an awful 
roar. Hampton used her close forma- 
tion and kept hammering the Bristol 
‘line. Her revolving wedge was sure to 
net something. Bristol’s tackles could 
not handle the mass plays directed 
against them. Teddy Wright skirted 
the Purple’s right end for a _ big 
game, and things looked ‘‘ blue” for 
Bristol. 

‘‘Hold them, Bristol, hold them,” 
chorused many. 

‘““Get down on your knees and play 
low,” shouted a Bristol partisan. 

‘Grab their legs,” chimed in another. 

“Wake up, you line men,” urged a 
Purple sympathiser. 

‘* Look out for an end run,’ advised 
an enthusiast. 


ute. < 
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When the players were pulled of he lay there perfectly still.” 
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“Smash that interference,” inter- 
posed a knowing one. , 

‘“*_ or get smashed,” blurted out a 
Hampton devotee. 

“Watch Wright,” added a man in 
the press-box, nudging Stub. 

“Yes, 2.22,” answered Stub, looking 
at his watch. Stub had missed con- 
nections. 

Hampton had worked the ball well 
down into Bristol’s territory, when the 
Purple, urged on by Ferbert’s brilliant 
defensive game, braced and held the 
Cardinal for ‘‘downs.” Hampton was 
playing the better ball, and Bristol 
knew it. Both elevens kicked freely, 
Ferbert getting the best of it on every 
exchange of punts. It was Hampton’s 
ball on Bristol’s 40-yard line. 

‘* 5-18-3-9,”’ signalled the quarter. 

‘“‘That’s Wright,” explained the man 
next to Stub. ‘‘ Now watch!” 

Around the end shot the stocky half- 
back.  Bristol’s end was completely 
boxed. Behind perfect interference he 
escaped the savage lunges of the Bristol 
back-field, and breaking away from his 
interference, he dashed down the field. 

““Go it, old man, go it,’ cried a 
Hampton man. 

“Catch him, do catch him and bring 
him back,” screamed a pretty Bristol 
girl, who was probably seeing her first 
big game. Then she coloured and 
subsided completely, when she saw how 
everyone stared at her. 

But already Wright was beyond re- 
call. Everybody was on his own, or 
someone else’s feet, shouting like a 
madman. On sped the runner toward 
the goal posts. Suddenly out from the 
bunch shot a Bristol guard. Wright 
had a circular course, so the big stal- 
wart guard gained on him. Wright 
heard him come lumbering on, but 
dared not look back. He imagined he 
heard the big fellow’s heavy breathing. 
Over the white chalk marks flew the 
two pairs of legs. The purple pair was 
certainly gaining. Everyone held his 
breath. But three more chalk lines 


must be crossed—not two. On the 
5-yard line big Stanley made a 
desperate lunge forward, and down 
came Wright on Bristol’s 1-yard line. 
It was a beautiful tackle. No signal 
could be heard above that awful wave 
sound. Two times Hampton battered 
away at that stone wall of a line, and 
twice it refused to yield. 

“Third down, 5-yards to. gain,” 
shouted the referee. 

If Bristol could but hold this time 
their goal would be saved. Every man 
braced himself for the final effort. 

‘* 27-2-9-4," came the signal. 

Wright was given the ball, and 
slipping by just outside of tackle, he 
rolled over the Bristol goal line. In 
the turmoil hats were smashed, canes 
broken, and heads cracked, but nobody 
cared. If they did, it would do them 
little good to protest. But the game 
did not stop here. It went on. Bristol 
was now playing madly. Ferbert was 
in every scrimmage, and showed reck- 
less abandon. He smashed into the 
Cardinal line and broke up their inter- 
ference repeatedly. He bucked the 
centre or hurdled the line for good, 
substantial gains. He and Stanley 
were the mainstays of the Purple team. 
Bristol had worked the ball down to 
Hampton’s 25-yard line, when the sons 
of old John Hampton held. Then the 
Cardinal got ready to kick. 

“ Break theoudh and block the kick," 
shouted hundreds of Bristol men. 

‘Tear ’em up, Bristol, tear ’em up,” 
was heard on all sides. 

Back went the ball. Stanley was 
through like a shot, and right behind 
him thundered Ferbert. Up went 
Stanley’s arms, and as the ball rose 
under the mighty kick, Stanley pushed 
his hands squarely in front of the pig- 
skin, and down fell the ball, rolling 
toward the Hampton goal. Like a 
flash, Ferbert was after it, and as the 
piece of leather bounded behind the 
dainty white goal line, Ferbert threw 
his cumbersome form upon it, and now 
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thrust at him. Stub hastily tore open 


the envelope, and this 1s what it said : 
‘““DEAR STUB: 

‘Could not get 10 to 7 for you. 
vain to find you. 
the Vendome. 


Have tried in 
Have left your hundred at 
Phil Kennedy will Bet you even. 


The Cardinal is weakening. JouNNy."' 
The seriousness of the situation 
dawned upon Stub in an_ instant. 


Whose {100 had McPherson covered 
—Archie’s or his own? Whose money 
was lying dormant in the vaults of the 
V endome—Archie’s or his own? Stub 
was about to curse that bold stroke 
oar, but thought better of it and quit. 
He looked at the note and saw that it 
was written at 12.30. Here these lines 
had been scribbled over two hours ago. 
Then Stub thought of cursing the 
messenger boy, but that lad had dis- 
appeared. Already the two elevens 


were appearing in the field. He must 
make his decision at once. No time 
was to be lost. Whose £100 had 


McPherson covered? Stub knew that 
Archie must have received his note, 
telling him of his money being covered. 
Stub thought that he might divide the 
amount, regarding {50 of it as Archie’s, 
and the balance as his own. That 
certainly would be the square thing. 
Then the awful thought came to him 
that this would never do, as his 
honesty might be questioned. The 
boy was in a terrible predicament. 
He was confident now that Bristol 
would win. It seemed rather hard not 
to share some of th profits. Why did 
he let Johnny Snow have this money ? 
Why did not Johnny put it up at even? 
Johnny was certainly a blooming idiot. 
Johnny was more, Johnny was a fool. 
These wild thoughts went coursing 
through his head. If he only had that 
#100 at the Vendome, he would gladly 
give the Cardinal 5 to 4—yes 5 to 3. 
Well, something, must be done. A 
decision must be reached, and that 
decision abided by, come what may. 
Stubb turned in his seat and _ stole 
another glance at Rosamond. _ Rosa- 
mond must have been looking his way, 
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for Stub gallantly raised his hat. No 
longer did he hesitate. ‘‘ Archie needs 
the money more than I do. My money 
is at the Vendome and Archie's is with 
McPherson’s.” Thus muttering to 
himself, he turned again to his ticker 
and began sending off despatches to 
his paper: — 

“Click, click, click; 3.05; Betting 
slightly favour, the Purple. 

“Click, click, click ; Bristol is cheering 
madly. 

‘Click, click, click ; Hampton’s line- 
up slightly changed; Bristol’s _ in- 
tact.” 

Football teams never fought more 
desperately than did Bristol and 
Hampton during this second half. 
From the kick-off spectators went 
mad. They cheered their favourites 
until some really got hoarse. The 
magaphone man was using his lungs 
with telling effect. The Cardinal still 
showed superior form, and the Purple 
the better endurance. Hampton was 
continually throwing in_ substitutes ; 
a recognized part of the American game. 
Her star-tackle had to be forcibly 
carried from the field. Next the 
quarter-back had to go. In came 
Blake with bandaged ankle and twisted 
shoulder. 

“ Now they have that rotten quarter- 
back in,” said Stanley. ‘ Just watch 
us run upa big score.”’ Blake only bit 
his lip and bided his time. 

Hampton was certainly putting a lot | 
of fresh men into the game, and, for.a 
team of substitutes, they were playing 
wonderful football. The Cardinal 
would force the pigskin into Bristol 
territory, then Bristol would brace 
wonderfully and take the ball away on 
‘‘downs.” Then Bristol would loan 
herself to cheers, as Ferbert booted the 
ball down the field. 

It was Hampton’s ball near the 
centre of the field. Hampton went at 
the Bristol line hammer and tongs. 
They were using their tandem play 
with telling effect. Down the field 
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they marched. Big holes were opened 
in the Purple line, through which 
Hampton shoved and jammed _ her 
heavy men. Something must be done 
to stay that terrible onslaught. Would 
Bristol run up the white flag? Never. 
Hampton next made a mass play on 
Bristol’s right tackle. It was bravely 
met. Twenty-two forms were heaped 
high, and at the bottom of that fearful 
pile lay the right tackle. When the 
players were pulled off he lay there 
perfectly still. Qut from the side lines 
bounded the Bristol doctor. The 
players gathered around the lifeless 
form, waiting the return of conscious- 
ness. The crowd was grimly silent, 
and awaited tidings from the battle- 
field. It is surprising how silent a big 
crowd sometimes becomes. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Stanley?” 
shouted Simpson, from the press box. 

“Nothing much,” came back the 
answer. ‘Dillon has’ broken his 
collar-bone, but he will be all right 
just as soon as we get this harness on 
him.” 

Bristol men heaved a big sigh of 
relief as they heard this comfortable 
assurance. Three minutes were given 
to repairs, and, at the expiration of the 
alloted time, the two elevens were at it 
again. 

Time was rapidly drawing to a close. 
Only a few minutes were left to play. 
On the side lines, wrapped in a blanket, 
lay Teddy Wright crying. Long before 
he had been removed from the game on 
account of injuries. He fought when 
the coaches carried him off the field, 
and he had a lot of fight in him yet. It 
was Bristol’s game, so everybody said. 
Bristol held the ball on her own 25- 
yard line. A kick—and her goal would 
be out of danger. But, no! Captain 
Ferbert determined to keep possession 
of the ball. Just one year before, 
Bonny Kerr, Kingston’s doughty right- 
end, had picked the oval up and 
sprinted the entire length of the field 
for a touchdown.  Ferbert did not 
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‘intend that any Hampton man should 


repeat the trick ; so he determined to 
hold on to the ball. Bristol made three 
fierce assaults on the Cardinal line, and 
then was forced to hand the pigskin 
over to Hampton on her 28-yard line. 
But one minute was left to play. 

“My God, can’t something be 
done ?”’ wailed a Hampton coach. 

But four of Hampton’s regular men 
were in the line-up. Captain Harding 
called his men back for a conference. 
Stubb could not help admiring the 
splendid nerve of the men: as he saw 
them file back. 

‘Look out for a fake play,” warned 
one. 

Captain Harding saw that, with but 
a few minutes left, something must be 
done. | 

‘A goal from the field,’ and as he 
gave the order, he looked nervously at 
the men grouped around him, clamour- 
ing for recognition. Camp claimed the 
right, as being the only kicker left, after 
the regulars had been retired. 

“Camp widl—” 

' But he got no further, for by that 
time little Blake had pushed himself 
through, and, reaching hold of Harding, 
hotly exclaitied : 

‘‘Camp will do nothing of the sort. 
I’m the only senior left on this bat- 
tered-up team. It’s my last year in 
college, and you've just got to let me 
kick this goal.” 

Captain Harding looked at the lad, 
wavered a minute, and then, remember- 
ing the nerve of the youngster and his 
previous record, replied : 

‘“ Blake will kick the goal.” 

The men jumped back into the line 
with the alacrity which carries a battery 
into action. Their faces were pale, but 
their legs were steady. This kick 
would decide the game. That 
Hampton line had one more duty to 
perform. That line must hold, and 
not a Bristol man must get through. 
When the crowd saw Blake drop back. 
someone started to cheer. Then, as 
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Blake held out his hands for the ball, 
the stillness was something awful. 
Back came the ball as true as could be. 
A step forward, a swing, a tension in 
the line, a snap as when a string on a 
banjo breaks—ah, that Bristol line was 
through—but just a second too late. 
Up rose the ball in its mad flight, and 
with it the crowd. It twisted and 
turned and made somersaults in the 
air, and it never swerved from its true 
path. In a second it was flying between 
the coveted uprights, and the game 
was won. Blake’s time had come. 
Stub Simpson sat in his press box 
alone. After everybody had left the 
grounds he roused himself. Buttoning 


up his long ulster, with his collar 
turned up, and his hands deep in his 
pockets, he stalked out of the grounds. 
Stub was intensely absorbed in 
thought. ‘Why didn’t Archie 
kick?” he kept saying to himself. He 
reached the Vendome, held a _ brief 
conversation with the clerk, then sat 
down and wrote these hurried lines: 
“DeEaAR ARCHIE,— 

“IT have been called home suddenly. Will not 
be back agiin this year. Through some mis- 
understanding, your money was never up. You 
can get it from the clerk at the Vendome. 

: ‘Yours in haste, 
“STuB.” 
Then Stub barely had time to catch 
the first train home. 


The Pines at Bra-Thole. 


By ARTHUR KETCHUM 


HE brooding pines lean low to catch 
The wind’s vague whisperings, 

From him they learn the wordless love 
Of all forgotten things, 

Crowning the gossip each with each 
Of mysteries he brings. 


I, dreaming dreams so close to them 
That half their fellow grown, 

With sun and shadow, warp and woof 
Of their low undertone. 

I, too, have listened as they sang 
And understood and known. 
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Croker 


By William 


INITE judgments are often biased 
by immaterial evidence. The 
thrush, the oriole, the bird of 

paradise, are esteemed by society, while 
the unlovely hell-diver is despised. 
Nature has no favourites. All her 
creatures are equally beloved. In God’s 
kingdom all the subjects are of royal 
blood. The earth-worm is as useful as 
the lion; theamceba has full fellowship 
with man. Contrasts, being human 
contrivances, are generally unsubstan- 
tial—matters of mere whim and view- 
point. When men contrast their 
fellows the result must make the 
angels sigh. Each human contrast is 
the preference for the oriole over the 
hell-diver repeated. We say this man 
is not so good as that man, and this 
other is not so strong asa fourth one, 
who is decried for not being as skilled 
as the fifth, and so it goes. We forget 
that the hell-diver does God’s work in 
the mud, which is as honourable a 
station as the arbour is—even if to our 
finite eyes the arbour may seem more 
beautiful. So when a man rises full of 
power, all daubed as to plumage with 
the muck of the marsh, we must 
measure him by the oriole. And when 
Richard Croker appeared in American 
politics, all the world gasped and 
tacitly wondered why Croker could not 
be like Charles Eliot Norton. Where- 
upon men began to throw rocks at the 
Croker-bird, because he is an ugly bird 
and has no moral sense. Now, rock- 
throwing is fine sport, but it does not 
help scientists to study the human hell- 
diver, to find its economic uses, nor to 
direct its energy towards the general 
good. The object of this thesis is to 
collect and set down all the data avail- 
able about the man Croker; to find his 
family, genus, and species; to ascer- 
tain what he feeds upon; what his 
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place is in the scheme of things, and 
what part he is playing in the conser- 
vation of political and social energy 
that is slowly forcing the inevitable 
triumph of ‘‘reason and the will of 
God.” 

Richard Croker was born in Ireland, 
and popular belief has labelled him 
Irish. Yet the blood that governs 
Croker’s character is English blood, not 
Irish, for the Croker family came to 
Ireland about six generations ago from 
England. The Crokers were people of 
quality, and in the family was a 
surveyor-general, a poet and wit, a 
great editor and literary wrangler of 
parts, and such courtiers, barristers, 
soldiers, as set the stage for the his- 
torical plays of the period. Until the 
last generation each Croker lived like 
the ‘‘ Thane of Cawdor’’—“‘‘a_pros- 
perous gentleman.” But the fighting | 
devil seems to have been big in all of 
them, and Richard Croker’s grand- 
father apparently was possessed of an 
especially active devil, for the grand- 
father named Croker’s sire Eyre Coot, 
after Sir Eyre Coot, a dashing Limerick 
soldier, who fought England's battles 
all over the world, and whose bones 
now restin Westminster, the wearer of 
them having grown black in the face 
with rage, and died of apoplexy in the 
heat of battle at the prospect of defeat. 
Whatever martial spirit there may 
have been in Eyre Coot Croker, was 
spent in finding food and shelter for a 
large family, of which Richard Croker 
was the youngest member. When the 
family fell upon evil times, Eyre Coot 
Croker emigrated with his flock to 
America. They passed New York and 
went to a place near Cincinnati. They 
remained there but a_ short time, 
returning to New York about 1850. 
The lad Richard picked up a meagre 
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education in the public schools, for 
the Crokers were Protestants. (Ric- 
hard has since become a Catholic). In 
the fifties young Croker entered the 
machine shops of what is now the New 
York Central Railroad. He was in his 
early teens when he began to learn the 
machinist’s trade, but he was such a 
strapping youngster that there is to-day 
a Croker myth in the shops made of 
stories of his prowess. As a blacksmith 
he could swing a sledge in each hand. 
—they say, and there are those who 
have nursed broken heads to remember 
Dick Croker—that as a young man his 
limbs and his chest were covered with 
swarthy black hair; also that he not 
only fought at the top of the hat, but 
often jogged the hand which held the 
hat, being an impatient lad with‘no 
stomach for dalliance. He learned his 
trade thoroughly. They tell how he 
built a locomotive with his own hands, 
put it together, and ran it out of the 
shops, and turned it over to the com- 
pany after testing its speed on a trial 
_ trip. His hands were highly educated, 
if his head lacked a knowledge of the 
stuff of which text-books are made. 
He took his master’s degree in the 
shops, and was graduated as master 
mechanic, having learned industry, 
handicraft, and the simpler uses of 
physical courage. He left his alma 
mater with the welter-weight champion- 
ship of the institution as a wrestler, a 
boxer, and a swimmer. He was ad- 
mitted to full partnership, and soon 
thereafter to leadership, in a political 
concern engaged in picking up a 
more or less honest living, one 
way and another, known of men 
as the Fourth Avenue Tunnel Gang. 
In this institution Croker took post- 
graduate work in socwlogy, physics, 
and political ethics. He availed him- 
self of the rude appliances of the labor- 
atory, which covered an area of ten 
squares. The assistant, who was 
managing the affairs for Boss Tweed in 
the vicinity of the Fourth Avenue 
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Tunnel, would not supply chemicals to 
Croker and his fellow-students, and 
otherwise this assistant hindered the 
intellectual development of the gang. 
So the gang set out to find the Holy 
Grail in New York politics, and to show 
Mr. Tweed what a group of young men 
of high ideals and two nimble fists each 
may do toward attaining the Good and 
True, and the Beautiful. Croker being 
a husky boy was chosen to run for 
alderman in due time in the St. Georg- 
lan contest with the dragon Tweed. 
Croker won. Tweed went to Albany 
and legislated Croker out of office. 
That was in’7r. Croker ran again. 
Again he won. Tweed was overthrown. 
The young gentlemen of the Fourth 
Avenue Tunnel Gang _ triumphed. 
Croker took his Ph.D. in the study of 
mankind, and entered upon the active 
practice of his profession. 

The Destiny that shapes our ends 
probably did her most effective day’s 
work in Croker’s life the day he joined 
Tammany. Soon thereafter he became 
captain of his election precinct. The 
election precinct is the base or unit of 
the Tammany system. Now the average 
citizen of the Republic may fancy that 
the duties of a Tammany captain of an 
election precinct, in the days of rough- 
and-tumble politics—the days of riot 
and murder at the polls, in which 
Croker took a violent hand—were sole- 
ly those of a “ plug-ugly.”” Because 
before the days of the Australian ballot 
the precinct captain had to sit in the 
saloon and give out the ballots, and 
occasionally to call upon the coroner 
to help the ‘‘ freeman execute his will,” 
popular imagination has an altogether 
wrong idea of the services rendered by 
the captain of a Tammany precinct. 
To encourage misdemeanor and to 
foster felony were only incidents of a 
captain’s annual routine. They were 
means to an end, and to-day the end 
and most of the other means remain 
the same. Indeed, the office 1s to-day 
what it was In spirit a generation ago, 
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and what in spirit it may be a genera- 
tion hence, for the success of Tammany 
depends, and always must depend, upon 
paternalism strongly fraternal. The 
Tammany which trained young Croker, 
and which is now training his_ un- 
known successor, 1S a human institu- 
tion. Therefore it rules not by its 
vices, but by its virtues and in spite of 
Its vices. 
taught Croker: To be kind to those in 
trouble, to look after the sick in the 
tenements in his precinct, to see that 
the widows had food and fuel, that the 
men had jobs and the orphan children 
‘clothes, to mourn with those that 
mourn and to rejoice with them that 
rejoice. 

Tammany taught discipline. It 
taught Croker, by a sort of merit 
system, that election majorities and not 
excuses are desired, and that to get 
majorities precinct captains may go far 
if necessary—may, in an emergency, 
tip-toe right up to the door of a 
penitentiary, and trust to the efforts of 
the organization to pull them back by 
the coat-tails. Croker spent six months 
in gaolin his youth charged with murder. 
The crime was committed in an election 
fracas,and the jury disagreed. Probably 
the indictment left no scar upon him, 
for it was part of the business. 

Tammany holds an amorphous char- 
ter. The Society of Tammany, or the 
Columbian order, is a benevolent or- 
ganisation; and Tammany Hall is a 
political organisation, and one set of 
men belongs to both societies, so that 
Tammany’s business is the disburse- 
ment of benevolence and the collection 
of votes. And being of a practical 
turn, the chiefs of Tammany have 
established a system which converts 
the smallest amount of benefits into 
the largest number of votes. So dis- 
trict captain Croker, a roystering young 
man in his day, learned that it pays to 
be kind, that it pays to be generous— 
perhaps freehanded is the better word 
—that it pays to keep a promise, that 
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it pays to lend a hand. All this he 
learned in Tammany, which, in spite of 
its virtues, is a corrupt, un-American 
survival of feudal paternalistic govern- 
ment. One wonders if it is not destined 
to live and wax fat in New York so 
long as atavism makes the European 
emigrant and his children stagger a bit 
under the first burdens of citizenship, 
and grope instinctively for the sustain- 
ing arm of a king. 

The courage — largely physical — 
which became part of Croker in the 
shops and in the vestibule of politics, 
combined naturally with the love of 
kind which he learned in his cap- 
taincy. It made him an idol among the 
lowly. Kings rise from the peasantry 
with such training; but there was 
nothing in his training to teach young 
Croker moral sense. He saw tributes 
levied from the saloon, the gambling- 
rooms, and the brothel, and distributed 
among the victims of these plagues. 
His associates regarded vice as a source 
of revenue, revenue as the sinew in the 
arm of political victory, and political 
victory as the chief end of man. In 
this atmosphere, tainted with the malo- 
dorous intrigues of ward politics, 
Croker’s character was formed. He 
breathed this air into his spiritual nos- 
trils, and it became part of him; but 
the pollution which rotted other men 
merely withered Croker’s soul, and left 
his he-strength—hobbled only by the 
criminal statues. So when he lifts his 
big, innocent-looking, unflinching green 
eyes, and looks squarely at the public 
and advises citizens dissatistied with 
the election results to knock down the 


~ election judges and drag them into the 


street, gentlemen of sedentary habits, 
who delight in Emerson, gasp and give 
Croker horns and a forked tail in their 
high imaginings, which is absurd. 
When he ran for alderman in opposi- 
tion to Boss Tweed’s wishes, Croker 
was elected on the anti-boss ticket and 
helped to pull down Tweed. Tweed 
fell, not because he was a thief, but 
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political organisation, and a kind of 
duke in the Tammany social system. 
Kelly made Croker a sort of privy 
councillor; and gave him the office and 
the title of city chamberlain. It may 
be said to the credit of the system 
which produced Croker, that he con- 
ducted the various offices he held— 
coroner, city chamberlain, and fire 
commissioner—decently and without 
scandal. No city money stuck to his 
fingers. As chancellor of the exchequer 
Croker was thrown daily with the no- 
bility. The Irish in him made him 
imitative. He acquired a veneer of 
manners. He ceased to be a gent. 
His fists whitened. His clothes grew 
‘mild and lovely,” and his voice, stri- 
dent, harsh, and full of strange oaths, 
began to grow gentle as a summer 
breeze in the days when he was in 
Kelly’s cabinet. As events crowded 
power on Croker, a lesson of silence, 
which he learned first in the Tunnel 
Gang, became more and more a part of 
his mental habit. Croker also made 
his temper bridlewise. During the 
season spent in gaol charged with the 
murder which he probably did not com- 
mit, he learned some philosophy which 
never deserted htm. There is a fine 
perspective of the world to be had from 
behind prison bars that gives a man— 
and Croker got it well—a bird's-eye 
view of the vanities of this life. 

When John Kelly died the crown 
came to Croker by natural selection. 
He was elected chairman of the Finance 
Committee of Tammany. That is his 
office to-day. The Finance Committee 
is composed of five district leaders out 
of the thirty-seven in New York. Under 
each leader are a score of precinct cap- 
tains, each of whom is set over four or 
five hundred people; the people are 
divided into tribes of nationality and 
also sub-divided into clans. This 
organisation, which has nothing to do 
with political creeds or platforms, but 
coheres out of greed for public taxes 
and public privileges, is the most per- 


fect voting machine on earth. To the 
royal head of this system Croker came 
as a journeyman who had worked up 
from bound-boy. He was made king 
by grace of his strong right arm, and a 
steel brain sharpened on a man-hunter’s 
whetstone. Passionate—and by that 
token soft-hearted—simple as a child, 
acquisitive, shrewd in a narrow groove 
like a machine, sordid at the core, and 
ignorant of civilization as a Hun, 
Croker came to his throne a troglodyte 
king over a race of cavemen. 

To know what sort of a ruler he has 
made one must know his domain. It 
is first of all material. There is nothing 
so ethical about it as a double ledger 
entry. It is not greater New York, 
for there are spiritual, literary, and 
commercial estates in New York that 
not only owe no allegiance to Croker, 
but he does not know that they exist. 
His kingdom is not even the atmos- 
phere of current political thought in 
Manhattan and the Bronx, for Croker 
knows nothing of political economy and 
the trend of political ideas. The king- 
dom of Croker is the kingdom of loot, 
and this vain heathen in his blindness 
thinks it is one of the great powers. 
To Croker, or to what Croker stands 
for, go,ooo men have surrendered their 
sovereign American rights. This sur- 
render is made without let or hindrance. 
It carries the right of transfer with it. 
A tremendous power is generated by 
this abdication. Croker and four 
others sit in a secret conference and 
nominate men to fill every municipal 
office in New York from mayor to 
alderman. Orders come down from 
this conference to the city convention, 
to the district convention, to the ward 
caucus. The only thing that goes up 
is obedience. Seeing the powers of 
Croker, one almost believes that nota 
policeman walks his beat in New York 
City except by his grace; not a brick 
is laid on a public or private work that 
he may not impudently tear down if the 
contractor laying it withholds homage 
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diplomat, nor with a chess player, nor 
even with a_ second-rate politician. 
Croker is a savage with a child's mind. 
Political issues are his toys, and he 
goes from one to another with no 
thought of design or consequence. 
Only in recent years has Croker found 
even a passing interest in his baubles. 
During the first ten years of his reign 
the nation was stirred deeply by great 
events, and moved manifestly by the 
passing issues of the day. Crokcr, 
taciturn, grim, uninterested, furtively 
concealing his ignorance in stolidity, 
viewed the panorama of history like an 
Indian at the show. He has hoarded 
an untold treasure of golden silence, 
which in these very latter days he 1s 
beginning to spend like a profligate for 
wanton speech. Probably some sort 
of a carnal sense of power has been 
throbbing in him, and awakened a 
heavy, turgid ambition in this giant, 
and set him to babbling. Bryan's 
‘‘ First Battle” was read to Croker in 
1897, when he called the author 
“ Bryant.” He was so carried away 
with the sincerity of the argument that 
he metaphorically clapped his hands 
with delight. He has never realised 
that there may be another side to 
arguments that please him. And 
Croker’s enthusiasm for Bryan was 
unalloyed. They told Croker how the 
trusts handicapped young men, and 
Croker retold the story again and again 
to every listening reporter during the 
campaign. A few months ago Croker 
was eating dinner in a public place. 
He saw a city official at a table a few 
yards away. Calling across the room, 
he said: ‘‘ Well, how is that Murphy 
boy doing I sent you?” The city 
official r>plied that the boy was an 
exceptionally capable young = man. 
Croker was delighted. At the end of 
his felicitous ejaculations, he cried: 
“Good boy. How muchis he getting?” 
And then: ‘‘ You just raise him a thou- 
sand to-morrow.” Croker made no 
attempt at concealment; used no cipher 


code, nor yet was he brazen about it. 
He saw no reason why he should not 
bestow the money of the taxpayers at 
his discretion. Was he under an oath 
of office? And if he wished to do a 
benevolence whose business was it? 
The reader who would understand the 
real Croker should not confuse him 
with a sort of mythical Croker, that 
hero-worshippers and a kind of devil- 
worshippers have builded out of the 
red mud of their own ideals. The real 
Croker is not crafty. He is not even 
ordinarily shrewd in either business or 
in politics. 

When he went into Wall Street, he 
was as ignorant of the methods there 
as the Mahdi. The men who played 
his hand for him needed a friend at the 
soul of things in New York City, and 
they knew where the soul of things 
was. They did not buy Croker. He 
accepted no bribe. He is true to his 
friends, and his friends stand by him. 
He made real estate investments, and 
his advance knowledge of the proposed 
public improvements made his invest- 
ments profitable. He bought stock in 
city industrials, and his friends in office 
protected his investments, and _ the 
stock rose and Croker skimmed off the 
cream. He frankly acknowledges that 
what street parlance calls his political 
pull represents his capital. His life 
has been devoted to accumulating this 
influence, and he checks on it now as 
an old man would check on his life's 
savings, rather proudly than otherwise. 
To show Croker his moral responsi- 
bility to the city would require some 
sort of galvanic vitalization of his 
moral sense, which is as badly atro- 
phied as his vermiform appendix. 

In politics Croker knows only the 
Tammany Hall he has made, an edition 
de luxe of the Fourth Avenue Tunnel 
Gang. During the campaign last past 
Croker strung some insolent banners 
across the line of march of a great 
Republican parade. The act was the 
revival of the Tunnel Gang instinct-— 
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smart, swagger, bullying, not sewd, 
not effective. It reflected merely the 
mental process of a boy. 

‘‘T ain't no statesman,” said Croker 
to the Mazet Committee. ‘I am 
looking out for my own pocket first.” 
This is literally true. And when Croker 
said it he saw no reason for mincing 
matters. But very recently a fleshy 
ambition for wider influence seems to 
have turned Croker’s head. He fain 
would pose as a statesman, and presto! 
he talks to prove his wisdom. He 
established relations with a presid_ntial 
candidate, and in his simple way 
Croker believed that Bryan would win. 
The fact that Tammany was for Bryan 
was an anchor for Croker’s ship of 
dreams. He knew no more of the 
sentiment of the country, of its geo- 
graphy, of its mental and moral attitude 
than a Persian satrap. He did not 
comprehend the issues—even remotely. 


The word ‘‘ seigniorage”’ and ‘‘indus- 


trial and socialogical tendencies’ with 
Croker were words to be skipped in 
reading aloud, and they “‘ were nothing 
more.” His serious suggestion of com- 
promise with the gold Democrats, by 
changing the ratio of silver coinage as 
the silver market fluctuates, reveals the 
depth of economic thought which he 
has fathomed. 

And yet in American politics Croker 
is one of the great powers. He must 
be reckoned with. I am inclined to 
believe that his death to-day would be 
a calamity to his city, for no other 
man.in all Tammany who might succeed 
him is so honest as Croker. His influ- 
ence negatively is for good, in that the 
influence of other Tammany leaders 
without Croker would be unspeakably 
bad. The go,ooo men who have sur- 
rendered their citizenship to Croker 
might do far worse with it. In all 
their ignorance and greed and men- 
dacity they might use that citizenship. 
If the time ever comes when they do 
- use it, unrestrained by the intervening 
agency of Croker, or his hetrs or 


assigns, heaven protect wealth and 
social order in New York City! Take 
away the steel hoops of Tammany 
from the social dynamite, and let it go 
kicking around under the feet of any 
cheap agitator who may come by with 
his head in the clouds, and then look 
out for fireworks. A cautious rascal is 
safer than a demagogue. A corrupt 
king is rather to be chosen than the 
anarchy of a million hungry despots. 
Croker has his place in the scheme of 
things. The system that made him a 
king out of a ruffian grows out of the 
demand for ruffian kings. It is a case 
ofsupply and demand. Some natural 
law governs the relations between the 
two. | 

Into the Tammany egrist-mill, with 
benevolence and civic corruption for 
its upper and nether stones, the crop 
of Ellis Island (the landing place of 
immigrants) 1s dumped. The grist 
comes out a kind of citizen; a poor 
kind indeed, but a better kind than no 
citizen. And with all the mould of 
feudalism which the Tammany mill 
preserves, the Tammany-made citizen 
is more trustworthy than the citizen 
that Herr Most would make, or than 
that the red anarchists would make. 
And it is Tammany or the dynamiters. 
The good citizens up-town may con- 
tribute funds for charity, which 1s done 
through this, that or the other institu- 
tion. The good citizens up-town 
may go so far as to send a few 
political tracts to the tenements, or to 
send an officer to kick up a fuss about 
the number of people who sleep and 
work in one room—a fuss which only 
irritates the tenements and proves to 
them for the hundredth time that the 
reformers are enemies tothe poor. The 
good citizens up-town may even send 
young men and women down to live in 
the tenements. But the anarchist and 
the Tammany precinct captain are 
brothers of the people, flesh of their . 
flesh, bone of their bone. They under- 
stand and are understood. Also, when 
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the Tammany man rises in the world, 
he comes back to his kith and kin, not 
as a scientist examining bugs, not as an 
evangelist announcing the last call for 


the dining-car, but as a manor lord’ 


returning from a long and prosperous 
journey, with an open hand and a warm 
heart. 

For Tammany preaches content- 
ment. It tolerates no Jeremiahs. Its 
philosophy is eat, drink, and be merry, 
fight the enemy, and knife the traitor ; 
and Richard Croker, late of the Fourth 
Avenue Tunnel Gang, late precinct 
captain, later district leader, and now 
haloed with such divinity as doth 
“hedge a king,” is the same Dick 
Croker who ran the caucus and blus- 
tered about the polls twenty-five years 
ago. Hewill do as much for his friend 
as he would in the old days, and the 
friend’s morals interest him no more 
than his love affair or the colour of his 
hair. Another reason why Dick Croker 
of the Tunnel Gang is safer than the 
anarchist to control the mill that is 
turning the raw material into American 
citizens is that Croker desires to be a 
gentleman. The anarchist likes his 
gentleman on a spit and rather under- 
done. 

When Croker is in America he lives 
at the Democratic Club, which may be 
described as the “‘ St. James” of the 
Tammany nobility. There gather the 
beauty and the chivalry of the institu- 
tion. In the evening justices, counsel- 
lors, captains of police, the chancellor 
of the exchequer, the lord mayor, the 
keeper of the buckhounds, courtiers, 
nobles, and gentry, and his sacred 
majesty the king all assemble there to 
pass a quiet hour discussing matters of 
state. This Democratic club is quar- 
tered in a high, brown-stone structure 
well up toward Central Park, on Fifth 
Avenue, where gentlemen pass the door 
all day and as late at night as gentle- 
men are out of bed. Here are four 
floors upon which lie thick velvet carpet 
—bought, they will tell you, by the 
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gs ae meaning Croker. Complete 
sets of fat leather furniture and sets of 
gilded spider-legged chairs and divans, 
also selected by the ‘‘ chief,” are set 
against the wall, whereon glowing 
pictures framed in gold hang exactly on 
the line, in the shut-up throne-room of 
aparlour. A library, where are govern- 
ment reports and broken sets of édttzons 
de luxe of foreign novelists, is conveni- 
ently near the card room, and under 
the roof is a dining-room, splendid with 
much fine gold, where the court frescoer 
has adorned the ceiling with saintly 
pictures of the Democratic fathers, 
with allegoric scenes in pink and pea- 
green and blue from American history, 
and at each corner of the fresco with 
the smiling, satisfied face of a tiger on 
an ‘“‘ animated bust.” Itis unnecessary 
to add that this room expresses in terms 
of form and colour the orison singing in 
the king’s heart. 

In the royal palace Croker is treated 
with all the pomp and circumstance 
that become a king. When he enters 
the dining-room robust conversation 
gasps into silence until Croker is seated. 
When he pauses before a table the 
diners rise. When he leaves a group 
of courtiers and goes to a quiet corner, 
with an unlighted cigar between his 
teeth. court etiquette says that he must 
not be disturbed except on pressing 
matters of the kingdom. When he 
appears in a dress suit he will not budge 
a step to meet any human being. 
Strangers—whether they be President, 
senators, messengers of kings, or allies 
— must be brought to Croker for 
presentation, for the law of the Tunnel 
Gang—get your bluff in first—is as the 
law of the Medes and the Persians. 

And all this homage, all this boct- 
licking, to a mild-mannered, soft-voiced, 
sad-faced, green-eyed chunk of a man 
who talks slowly that he may peg in 
his “ seens ” and his ‘ saws,’ his 
‘‘dones” and his ‘“‘dids” where they 
belong, who has a loggy wit, who cares 
neither for books, nor music, nor 
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theatrical performances, nor good wine, 
nor a dinner, nor the society of his 
kind ! All this blind obedience by men 
of brains and some rudimentary culture 
of a dull, emotionless, prosimian hulk 
of bone and sinew—a sort of human 
megatherium, who has come crashing 
up from the swamps splashed with the 
slime of pre-Adamite wickedness ! 
And now he sits on a throne and dis- 
poses a sort of jungle justice, while 
civilization knocks its knees together in 
stupid, terrified adulation! And why ? 
What is the secret of this man’s power 
—this man who scorns the esthetic 
joys which delight his fellows, and is 
pleased only with three things : the 
companionship of horses and dogs, the 


faces of children, and, stripped to the’ 


shaggy skin of him, a plunge in the sea 
far out beyond the breakers, far out 
where there is room to romp and scuffle 
and wrestle with danger ? What has 
set this barbarian to rule’ over a free 
city? What natural selection? What 
survival of the fittest ? Is society a 
knock down and drag out ? Civilisation 
bloody of tooth and nail? Yet here, 
up the natural stepping-stones of a 
political system of a great city, comes 
primitive man with a simple mind, to 
which the spectacle of the shifting vitas- 
cope of modern life is as meaningless as 
the figures in the kaleidoscope, and 
men hail him chief and bow before him, 
and lose their appetite when he frowns, 
and garland him with roses when he 
starts upon a journey. Why? 

Let us put him on the stand and 
make him answer. 
with W. T. Stead, three years ago, 
when Stead asked what is the funda. 
mental law of the universe, Croker 
answered : ‘“ Sir, the Jaw is that 
although wrongdoing may endure for a 
season, right must in the long run come 
to the top. Human nature is so built 
that roguery cannot last. Honest men 
come to their own, no matter what odds 
against them. If you put ten honest 
men into an assembly with ninety 


In an interview 


thieves, human nature is such that the 
ten honest men will boss the ninety 
thieves. They must doit. They will 
tell you that Tammany has ruled New 
York nearly all the time. Do you 
think we could have done it if we had 
been the thieves and rogues they say 
we are ? I have been in office nearly 
all my life. Do you think the citizens 
would have been such fools as to re-elect 
me if I had been the bad man they say 
Iam? Things that are rotten do not 
last. Thieves are not trusted by their 
tellow-thieves, let alone by their fellow- 
citizens. It 1s not by what 1s badin them 
that institutions and parties win, but By 
what is good.” 

That is why Croker stands. That i is 
why Tammany abides. Over against 
this virtuous preachment of Croker put 
the evidence of Captain Meakim’s 
Tammany collector, Edward ark 
before the Lexow Committee, vol. 1 
P- 5,407. 

Q. You collected from these severa 
places—liquor dealers, policy shops, and 
houses of ill-fame—as you did under 
the previous captain ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you ever meet with any 
refusal to pay from the people engaged 
in this class of business, or did they all 
pay as a matter of course ? 

A. They all paid as a matter of 
course. 

Q. So that, officer, even beneath the 
terrible frown of the Lexow Committee 
the collection went on just the same? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The old, old story continued, is 
not that so? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And while, as a matter of fact, 
exposures were being made as testified 
to before this committee since last May 
or April, the collections continued right 
along unbroken, did they not ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the captains took the money 
in the same way ? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Again, may not one ask is Croker the 
symbol of New York? Here is a city 
whose clearing-house reports show a 
buccaneer’s treasure multiplied by his 
fondest dreams, but where, in the 
boroughs of Manhattan and Bronx, no 
class has ever graduated from a public 
high school. Here is a city with a 
moral intelligence that permits hun- 
dreds of its policemen to add blackmail 
to their duties, and whose public 
officers exercise a pirate’s honour. A 
community that has traded its right of 
free government for the rule of a boss, 
not once but a score of times. A com- 
munity with the sheer brute force ofa 
giant, and whose political history 


records its average; the dead level of . 


it. This is New York. What is Croker ? 
Yet Croker and the metropolis may 
justify themselves. Croker does not 
see his own shortcomings. Indeed, it 
is a question whether or not a difference 
from others of his species is a short- 
coming. Each creature has his place 
n the economv of nature. When 


Stead asked Croker: ‘‘ Mr. Croker, for 
nearly thirty years you have been up to 
the neck in the rough-and-tumble of 
New York politics. For nearly twenty 
years you have been the ‘supreme boss 
of Tammany. You are contemplating 
a serene old age. Looking back over 
those thirty years, is there not a single 
act or deed which, in the light of your 
experience, you regret having done, orf 
that you now feel that you should have 
left undone ?” 

Stead says: ‘“‘ The boss‘paused. He 
removed from his lips the cigar of 
Brobdingnag, and half closed his eyes 
for a moment. Then with calm, 
deliberate emphasis he replied : ‘ No, 
sir, not one. Ido not remember ever 
having done anything I ought not to 
have done, for I have done good all my 
life.’ ”” 

Which brings us back to the begin- 
ning. Does the hell-diver see mud, and 
filth,and carrion, and slime-life with the 
eyes of the bird of paradise ? 
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Thoughts. 


By Winifred Webb. 


i. 4 wrestlers on the field of fate 


They strive together, round on round: 


What men call deeds of love and hate 


Are but their shadows on the ground. 


“ Kiritshima-san " 


By Onoto Watanna 


HE had just administered her daily 
scolding to her pupil, and sat 
watching him with a look of ex- 

treme exasperation and _ hopelessness 
on her face. 

‘‘ How you egspeg aever speeg Jap- 
anese when you nod try. I tell you 
all the time thad you mus’ nod talk at 
me lig thad, bud you have so much 
persist I noto onderstan’ to tich you.’ 

There was almost a sob in the last 
words. 

The young man, who had been all 
the time enjoying her anger, and, in 
fact, generally purposely provoked it, 
was suddenly covered with contrition. 

“Oh! I say, Kirishima-san,” he 
said, taking the book from her, ‘ really 
I’m a brute. Now goahead again. I'll 
be good as a—lamb. I’ll speak Jap- 
anese in a week.” 

The girl’s face instantly brightened. 

‘‘ My! How good you kin be wen 
you wanter be.”’ She opened the little 
book and put her head severely on one 
side. 

‘* Now how you say gooe morning ?” 

Jack Mortimer scratched his head, 
tried to look over her shoulder at the 
book, then gave it up. Kirishima 
looked reproachfully at-him. 

‘All day I teach you thad liddle 
word,” she said. ‘“ You oughter know 
it vaery mos’ well.”’ 

‘‘ What does it sound like—start it 
for me.” 

‘‘ Now I tell you once more, an’ thad 
you forgit again I thing you forgit for- 
aever an’ aever.” She paused a 
moment before interpreting the words 
for him; then a bright idea seemed to 
strike her. 

‘“‘I tell you whad,” she said, confi- 
dently, almost mysteriously; ‘I kin 
tell you one grade way thad you naever 


forgit thad.”’ 

“Yes? Well, go ahead.” 

“You riglegt the grade big States in 
America ?”’ 

‘Well, I guess so.””’ 

“‘Whad you call thad State where 
you tell me all big—pol-pol-li-tishins 
cum from ?” 

‘Ohio,’ said Jack solemnly. 

‘‘ That’s ride,” said Kirishima-san. 

on Ohayo’ is ‘good morning’ in Jap- 
anese, an’ you say thad Jus’ lig you say 
the ‘ Ohio’ in America.” 

Kirishima-san went home that da 
with a very bright little face. She had 
finally managed to teach her big, 
stupid pupil how to say one Japanese 
word properly. 

Now Jack Mortimer had lived in 
Japan one whole month, and although 
he had had almost daily instruction at 
the hands of Kirishima-san, who had 
become known among the Americans 
as an ‘‘imminent Japanese teacher,” 
he literally could not learn to speak 
the language. When Kirishima, who 
was small, pretty and bewilderingly fas- 
cinating in her daintiness and charm, 
scolded and stormed at him, Jack 
would tower above and watch her in 
admiring silence, deliberately trying to 
appear even more stupid for the sake 
of seeing her angry; when she coaxed 
him he was just as bad, but when she 
broke down in sheer despair and there 
was a suggestion of tears in her voice, 
Jack would break down also and would 
become the most abject, contrite, cring- 
ing pupil that ever was. 

He knew that the real cause of his 
bad progress lay in the fact that he was 
far more interested and intent on study- 
ing Kirishima-san herself rather than 
the Japanese language. Besides, apart 
from the fact that Karishima was his 
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teacher, she was also his confidante and 
friend. Although she always assumed a 
certain superior sort of dignity which 
was ifresistible to Jack, nevertheless she 
really did take a great deal of interest, 
and sympathised with him in all his 
troubles (most of which he invented 
just for the sake of gaining her sym- 
pathy). She would listen to him very 
gravely when he bewailed the smallness 
of his American mail, would sweep and 
tidy his office for him and often cut the 
pages of his magazines and papers ‘in 
the neatest way, while he dwelt on the 
fact that he was fatherless, motherless, 
brotherless, and almost sisterless, since 
his one sister was married—and Jack 
told Kirishima that was next door to 
burying herself. Kirishima had five 
brothers and seven sisters, besides a 
father and mother. She professed a 
deep sympathy for the desolate Ameri- 
can, and would try in every way 
possible to keep him from becoming 
lonely. 

‘*You mus’ worg,” she told him, 
wisely. ‘‘ Now whad you thing thad 
you goin’ nod to git lonely wen you 
nod worg. I worg vaery hard all day 
an’ all nide. I tich some pipples. 
Thad’s account my fadder have lods of 
children. So I mus’ worg an’ help mek 
the munney.” 

She told him this confidentially one 
day. Jack doubled her salary in con- 
sequence the next week. 


Jack Mortimer had arrived in Japan 
with a large party of tourists. It was 
their intention to spend only a few 
months in Japan, and as the time was 
so limited, they spent most of it going 
from one place to another, seldom stay- 
ing over a week in anyone city. Jack, 
however, had taken the notion into his 
head that he could learn the language, 
and so had advertised in the Kokumin 
no Tomi for a teacher, with a vague 
idea that he could learn the language 
in a couple of weeks. This idea came 
from the fact that a good number of his 


friends in America, who were considered 
authorities on the subject of Japan and 
the Japanese, had written articles tor 
magazines, novels, and sketches on the 
subject, after having lived only a couple 
of months on the island. When Kiri- 
shima-san had applied for the position 
Jack had engaged her on the spot, ask- 
ing for no references whatever. A few 
days after he rented a little Japanese 
house of his own, told his party he pro- 
posed remaining in Tokyo a few days, 
and settled down to hard ‘‘ cramming.” 
The result? At the end of two months 
his vocabulary consisted of the follow- 
ing: Kirtshima-san (Miss Azalea). 
(He corrupted this name to “ Shima.”) 
Nippon (Japan), sake (wine), ohayo 
(good morning), sayonara (good night). 

He was inordinately proud of this 
vocabulary, and fired the words at 
Kirishima at all times without regard 
generally to their meaning. 

Finally his party, which in the mean- 
while had travelled nearly all over the 
little island, returned to Tokyo and 
called on him in a body. 

Now, the day before this a curious 
thing had happened. Jack had been 
unusually good during the lesson, try- 
ing in every way possible to learn it, 
and thus please Kirishima, who had 
not once had occasion to reprove him. 
He had gone laboriously through a 
whole list of words without once inter- 
rupting her to start some conversation 
that had no corinection with the matter 
on hand whatever, as was his wont. 
This unusual docility must have as- 
tonished Kirishima. She glanced at 
him sideways out of her little eyes, and 
said, as she shook her head: ‘‘ How 
good you becomin’. I thing I sugceed 
mek vou vaery good boy.”’ 

If Kirishima-san had known the 
proverb about giving some people an 
inch and they take a mile, she would 
have applied it to Jack. The moment 
she showed the least sign of relenting 
from the stiff, almost solemn attitude 
she usually assumed when trying to 
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teach him, and gave him the smallest 
word of approbation, he immediately 
took advantage of it. 

‘‘There, Shima, I have studied a 
hard lot to-day, haven’t 1? We'll put 
the blamed book by now. Learned 
enough for one day. Let’s talk.” 

Kirishima instantly froze again. 

‘‘ No,” she said severely ; ‘‘thad you 
not interrupt don’ mek thad you study. 
No—you nod study. You jus’ mekin’ 
believe. What kin you say more in 
Japanese thad you nod say yistidy?” 

Jack rose stubbornly to his feet, and 
crossed his arms, looking very aggrieved 
and hurt. 

‘‘ Look a here,” he finally said, as he 
saw Kirishima was not to be melted, 
‘* I’ve studied hard, desperately hard, 
to-day. Even you, who always scold 
and are so hard to please, were eston- 
ished. We're going to have a holiday 
now. May as well close the book,” he 
added, as the girl paused irresolutely. 

Kirishima did close the book, and 
slipped it into her little bag. 

‘‘ Vaery well,” she said ; ‘‘ you kin 
tek holiday. I go home tek holiday, 
too.” 

“No, you don’t,” said Jack, as she 
marched toward the door. ‘‘ Now, see 
here, Shima-san, can’t you stay and 
talk with a fellow for a moment ?” 

‘‘ Now whad you thing,’”’ she said 
with exasperation, ‘“‘thad I have nod- 
ding bedder to do but stay talk with 
you ?” and added with a scornful toss 
of her little head: ‘‘ You thing thad I 
geisha girl thad I talk and amuse you 
foraever >” 

Something in this remark made Jack 
grin copiously. He fancied he detected 
in it a suggestion of pique, for he had 
tried to tease her only the previous day 
by pretending that he was in love with 
a geisha girl. 

‘No, indeed, I don’t think you area 
bit like them, Shima. If you were, 
you’d——” he paused, choosing his 
words carefully, ‘‘ you wouldn’t freeze a 
fellow all up.” 


The girl’s eyes were lowered. 

‘1 nod wanter freeze you vaery 
much,”’ she said; “‘an’ if I freeze thad’s 
nod because I nod thing vaery kind to 
you. Getsha girl only laugh at you an’ 
not freeze, but she nod lig you foraever. 
Me? I lig you all with my heart ;” she 
hesitated as Jack came nearer to her, 
and added hurriedly: ‘‘ Thad’s because 
you my pupil, an’ I mus’ be kind to 
you.” 

But Jack would not take this into 
account, and when she stepped toward 
the door to pass out he stood in front of 
her, his fine fair face illuminated with 
a smile half of tenderness, half of 
amusement. 

‘‘Can’t pass now, Shima,” he whis- 
pered. 

‘‘I thing I mus’ pass,” she said in 
confusion. 

“ Not till——”’ he stooped down and 
took her startled face between his 
hands. ‘‘ There!’ he said, and kissed 
the small, inviting mouth. 

It was with some uneasiness that he 
noticed she was nearly fifteen minutes 
late for the lesson the next day. He 
began pacing the floor in long irregu- 
lar strides. Then his man had an- 
nounced his visitors, and the gay party 
of Americans had come in upon him. 

“ Well, what have you been doing ?” 

‘“¢ Why did you not go with us? ”’ 

‘“And, oh, Mr. Mortimer, what a 
pretty little house!” 

‘“‘ Are you living in it all alone?” 

‘“* How funny !” 

The ladies covered him with ques- 
tions. 

‘“‘ Fact is,” he told them, “ I thought 
I’d like to study the language some— 
couldn’t very well if I was running all 
over the country. So I took this place, 
and ”—he straightened himself proud- 
ly— ‘am getting along famously.” 

‘“You are?’’ said a pretty girl sha- 
king her finger at him slyly. ‘‘ Oh, yes, 
we've heard all about it—and—the 
teacher.” 

Jack Mortimer was only twenty-two 
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years of age. The girl’s bantering 
words and the laughing, knowing eyes 
of the rest of the party confused him. 

‘‘ Now, what 1s she like?” the girl 
continued, rushing headlong into the 
subject, as women usually do, without 
pausing to consider whether it was any 
of her business or not. 

‘“‘Lrke the rest of them,” he said 
hastily, scarce knowing what he was 
saying himself. ‘‘ They all look alike, 
you know.” 

His inquisitor was an _ extremely 
charming girl. On the voyage out 
Jack had been unusually attentive to 
her. She shook her head very sagely 
at him. Perhaps Jack had been wiser 
had he remained silent and avoided ex- 
planation. 

“Fact is,” he said weakly, ‘‘ she is— 
a—a—jolly little thing. Had lots of 
fun with her. She—a——’”’ 

““In love with her, I suppose,” the 
girl put in shrewdly. 

Jack’s sister, who was one of the 
party, was watching his flushed face 
curiously. 

‘“* Well,’’ she put in sharply, ‘‘ I hope 
you have not been foolish enough to 
fall in love with a Japanese woman, 
Jack.” 

‘Why, how absurd!” he said hur- 
riedly. ‘‘ Why—er—I’m just having a 
little fun with her, that’s all.” 

Something fell sharply to the floor 
in the next room. Jack pushed the 
fusuma aside. Kirishima was kneeling 
on the ground, picking up the pieces 
of a broken slate. 

‘‘ When—er—did you come in?” he 
asked with a wild sinking at his heart. 

She raised a perfectly calm, still face 
to him. 

‘‘T have jus’ cum,” she said, ‘fan’ I 
fall an’ braeg my slate.”’ 

She did not give him his lesson as 
usual, and he was unable to detain her 
as his visitors were still there, and were 
watching with interested eyes the little 
Japanese girl as she answered Jack’s 
questions in a quiet, emotionless 


fashion, scarce looking at his guests, 
apparently indifferent to their persistent 
curiosity 1n her. 

Long after his guests had left him 
Jack Mortimer sat miserably in his 
office, thinking of Kirishima-san, and 
his own mad folly in having spoken of 
her so in that momentary shame he had 
felt when Miss Newton quizzed him 
and his sister looked half scornful. 

‘‘It is not true after all,’ he said to 
himself. ‘‘God! how could I have 
been such a cur? That girl i 

He suddenly picked up his hat and 
passed outdoors. 





Night was falling in Tokyo. Softly, 
tenderly, the darkness swept away the 
exquisite rays of red and yellow that 
the departing sun had left behind. The 
streets were almost deserted, and still- 
ness reigned over the city. Jack Mor- 
timer had promised his friends to take 
them to a picturesque tea house that 
evening, but instead he was striding 
toward the hills with a restlesness he 
could not conquer. 

Kirishima’s young brother came to 
to the door. 

‘““] want to see your sister.” 

The boy eyed him suspiciously. 

““My seester nod see aeny 
Thad’s too lade.” 

“Tell her,’ Jack said impatiently, 
‘“‘that—that I wish to see her about 
some work. I have a new pupil for 
her. Give her this; he handed his 
card to the boy, who took it reluctantly 
from him. 

When Kirishima came into the room 
she was accompanied by her father, 
mother, and brother. 

‘IT came over,” said Jack, in a panic. 
‘* because—er—I’ve a pupil for you.” 

‘“Thad’s fonny thad you nod waid till 
the mornin’,” the girl said, icily. 
they’re going 


one. 


‘Well — fact is, 
away to-night,” he said, wildly con- 
scious that he had made an absurd 
statement. 

“Thad’s still mos’ fonny,” the girl 
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said, ‘‘thad they go way. 
egspeg I kin tich?”’ 

This question floored Jack. 

‘I would like to see you alone,” he 
said, in a low, imploring voice. 

The girl turned to her brother, and 
said something in Japanese. He got 
up and left the room. 

‘** My fadder and modder nod onder- 
stan’ spik Americanazan. You can 
spik to me now,”’ she said. 

Jack stood helplessly before her. 

‘‘ But I—I want to be alone with 
you, Shima,” he repeated, desperately. 

The girl looked him full in the face. 
Her words were slow and distinct. 

‘‘Thad’s nod ride thad I seein’ you 
alone,”’ she said, cruelly. ‘‘I goin’ to 
marry vaery soon now. So thad’s nod 
ride I seein’ you alone.” 

“You are going to marry ?”’ he re- 
peated, dully, and then was silent. He 
looked at her with uncomprehending 
eyes in silence. She stood perfectly 
cold and indifferent, her eyes down- 
cast. 

“IT will go now,” 


How you 


he said, bitterly. 


‘* There was no new pupil. I used that 
as an excuse. I came over simply to 
tell you that I was a fool. You must 


have heard the conversation this after- 
noon. My man said you had been 
there some time. I wanted to apolo- 
gise—to tell you I didn’t know what I 
was talking about, However ’’—his 
voice broke a trifle with his pain, for he 
was consumed with self-pity for the 
moment—‘“ however, you have had the 
laugh against me all the time, because 
I am the one that cares now—not you. 
I did try to make you care for me, and 
only succeeded in falling in love with 
you myself. But )ou are like the rest 
of your race, I suppose. You don't 
even know the meaning of the word 
‘love,’ much less are you capable of 
understanding it.” 

He had not intended speaking like 
this to her, but he was carried away 
with his self-pity. The girl stood per- 
fectly silent, seemingly indifferent. 


‘lt is quide lade now,” she finally 
said. ‘‘ Thad I goin’ to marry I will 
nod tich you aeny more.”’ 

As he passed out miserably into the 
night she said, very sweetly : 

‘“‘ Sayonara,’ and repeated mock- 
ingly, as she used to do when teaching 
him, ‘‘ Goo night.” 


Jack Mortimer’s Japanese house was 
in great confusion. Japanese bric-a-brac, 
mingled with American chairs and 
tables, were distributed everywhere. Out 
of the chaos he was trying to pack up 
what things he wanted to take with 
him, for he had decided to make a 
trip with his party to Matsushima Bay. 
Jack had never kept house before, and 
as he was giving the house up al- 
together he was at a loss to know what 
to do with all the American furniture 
he had purchased. It was a week 
since he had seen Kirishima. He looked 
tired and a trifle haggard. 

One of his friends sauntered over 
through the day. 

“Pd leave all this truck behind,” 
he advised Jack, as he lit a cigar 
and found a seat on a_half-packed 
trunk. 

‘‘T dare say,” said Jack, ‘ but un- 
fortunately, my landlord insists on my 
taking the ‘‘truck,” as you call it, 
away with me. Says the Japanese 
have no use for American furniture— 
unpleasant in the houses during earth- 
quakes and other jolly circuses in 
Japan.” 

“What the deuce ever induced you 
to go into housekeeping ? Should have 
thought you’d have found it more com- 
fortable and convenient at one of the 
hotels.” 

‘“T dare say,” the other answered. 
and added spitefully: ‘‘ Suppose | 
thought it a better place to study.” 

His friend laughed. 

‘Say, Mortimer, what ts all this talk 
about this Japanese teacher? Brown 
pointed her out to me at the hotel the 
other day. Said you—you cared for 
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her. Of course it was a joke.” 

‘““Yes, I cared for her,’’ the other 
answered shortly, almost irritably. 

His friend surveyed him a moment 
in amazement, and whistled under his 
breath. He could not bring his Eng- 
lish intelligence to understand how an 
all round, wholesome American could 
fall in love with a little Japanese 
woman, his own acquaintance with them 
being peculiarly limited. 

He changed the subject, delicately 
making some remark about the oddity 
of the fusuma, but Jack was persistent 
in a dogged sort of way, and seemed 
almost to want to talk to some one on 
the subject. 

“It was like this,” he said, grimly. 
‘* You remember my telling Miss New- 
ton the other day about my fooling 
with her? Well, it was the other 
way.” 

“The other way?” 
puzzled. 

“Yes,” Jack continued deliberately. 
‘‘She was fooling with me. She is to 
be married in a month or two, I 
believe.” 

With a sudden energy and reckless- 
ness he began pulling at the things in 
the room and crushing them into the 
boxes and trunks. He broke a long 
silence that fell between them by look- 
ing up suddenly and saying: ‘“ Never 
dreamed I should really care for a 
Japanese woman. I’ have laughed at 
the idea a few months ago; but, some- 
how, she was different. She will laugh 
now, I suppose.”’ 

His friend left him. As he passed 
thoughtfully down the street he came 
face to face with Kirishima-san. He 
recognised her almost immediately, for 
she had had pupils in the hotel where 
he was staying. She seemed ina hurry, 
and there was a distressed, anxious 
look about her little face. 

‘Where are you going?” he asked 
her abruptly, pausing in front of her. 

“T thing I goin’ home,” she an- 
swered vaguely, hanging her head. 


His friend was 


‘You're going the wrong direction, 
then.” 

““Yaes?”? She seemed _ confused. 
Suddenly she said quite nervously for 
a Japanese: “The Americazan—he 
goin’ away, I thing ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes,” the man said, sternly. 

‘* Whad for is he goin’ away ?”’ 
voice trembled. 

‘““Because you don’t want him to 
stay,” said Jack’s friend bluntly. 

The girl caught her breath with a 
sob. 

Yaes, but I want vaery much thad 
he stay.” 

The man’s face softened. Hecaught 
a hint of the girl’s charm, and began to 
understand Jack’s infatuation for her. 
There was something so appealing and 
alluring in the little drooped head. 

‘*Go and tell him, then,’ he told 
her. 

Without a word the girl almost ran 
down the street. She paused before 
entering Mortimer’s house. Then she 
pushed the door open without even 
knocking. 

Jack was trying to whistle as he 
packed some Japanese stones and 
relics that Shima herself had given to 
him. 

. **T cum tell you,” she said almost 
breathlessly, “thad I nod lig for you to 
go ’way.”’ 

Jack had risen on her entrance, and 
now stood irresolutely in front of her. 

‘* What do you mean ?”’ 

‘I don’ to onderstan’,” the girl said, 
pitifully ; “‘ but I lig thad you stay in 
Japan foraever an’ aever.”” She paused, 
and then added almost tremblingly his 
name—“ Jag.” 

“Shima!” In an instant he was with 
her. ‘Do you mean that ?”’ 

‘““Yaes,”’ she said, tearfully ; ‘‘ bud I 
suffer vaery much thad you talk with 
the pritty Americazan lady ‘bout fooling 
with poor liddle me—an’—an’ 

‘* [—I was a—a—liar,”’ said Jack. 

“ Yaes,” the girl agreed. 

‘‘ And a fool,” he supplemented. 


Her 
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** Yaes.” 

Her assent staggered him somewhat. 
He looked down at the little drooped 
head a moment. 

‘* When are you going to be married, 
Shima ?” he asked sternly. 

‘*I dunnon,” she said, in a forlorn 
little voice. ‘I thing I tell lie, too.”’ 


Jack was silent a moment, watching 
the girl thoughtfully; then he said very 
gently: ‘‘ But it was true, Shima.” 

“No.” She shook her head emphati- 
cally. ‘TI only foolin’ with you.” 

‘But it is true,” he persisted, “‘ be- 
cause—look up, Shima—because you 
are going to be married to me.” 


For Ease I Pray Not 


By Mary Stewart Cutting, 
Author of ‘‘ The Bugle Call,’’ ‘‘ On the Field,” etc. 


For ease, for ease I pray not, 
But the stir and strife 
Of a soldier's ltfe 

I pray thee, Lord, delay not! 


OR I would march in the ranks— 
My gun held over my shoulder— 
I would march in the ranks 
Or ever the day was older. 
When the captain’s sword-blade clanks 
As he faces around to command, 
And the dust arises in banks 
With the tread of the tramping band, 
There in the dust and heat, 
There with the rallying drums, 
Give me a place fur mv feet 
Or ever the night-time comes! 
Where the tide of the battle sets 
(Before the long dirge croons), 
Put me with the gleaming bayonets 
In the rush of the grey platoons. 
For I would fight in the ranks— 
Only my right I covet— 
God, give me my place in the ranks, 
And the battle place above it! 


For ease, for ease I pray not, 
But to stand by right 
In the thick of the fight 
With the power to smite and stay not! 
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Dikkon'’s Dog 


By Dorothy Lundt 


HE distinguishing trait of Grub- 
_ bins was his unexpectedness. 
Grubbins was Dikkon’s dog. 

All the cats in the old regiment could 
have told you that the time it was least 
safe to try to slip by Grubbins was 
when he sat gazing across the plains, 
apparently oblivious of everything on 
earth but the progress of a mule-train 
just fading off the distant horizon. The 
young and untaught kitten who at- 
tempted, at such times, to glide, with 
shadow-likeswiftnessand silence, behind 
Grubbins’s meditative back, had a never- 
to-be-forgotten vision of lanky yellow 
legs lengthening themselves in a leap, 
bristling yellow hair, and glaring yellow 
eyes; and if that kitten got off with 
the loss of his ear or two-thirds of his 
tail, he was congratulated by his more 
experienced fellows. 

Private McAllison was new to the old 
regiment, which explains his premature 
assumption that Grubbins was too 
soundly asleep to resent his tail being 


stepped on by a friend hastily crossing | 


the barrack-room, or to identify that 
friend for purposes of reprisal. Mc- 
Allison was in his stocking-feet; so that 
his howls, when Grubbins’s teeth met 
through the end of his heel, were louder 
than they otherwise might have been. 
Private Mooney, his neighbour of the 
right-hand cot, gave up in disgust his 
latest attempt to get sufficiently sound 
asleep to forget the dismal downpour 
that was making out-door life impos- 
sible, and casting an untimely chill 
over the twilight of Christmas Eve. 

‘‘ Hould up yer yellin’, can’t ye, ye 


Scotch omadahn?” said _ Private 
Mooney. “Shure, it’s only Grubbins's 
way.” 

‘“Ma certie! It’s a way wull lead 


Maister Grubbins to the grave that’s 


too lang been awaitin’ him; if not by 
meelitary execution by the Colonel’s 
orders, then by preevate assassina- 
tion!” Thus McAllison, with the 
polysyllabic solemnity of his nation, 
nursing his wounded heel, and glaring 
at Grubbins, who had tranquilly re- 
turned to his interrupted slumbers. 

‘I reckon Grubbins's grave ain’t dug 
yet, nor the man ain’t born that ’ll 
send him to it; not while my name’s 
Dikkon! Grubbins, ain’t that so, 
honey ?”’ 

The gaunt yellow dog was alert and 
on his feet at the first syllable of his 
name spoken in his master’s voice. He 
shambled heavy-footedly across to the 
bench where Dikkon sat, just in from 
a bit of fatigue duty at the stables, 
toasting his soaked and odourous cow- 
hide boots at the low fire in the 
barrack-room stove. Grubbins laid his 
rough, grizzled muzzle on his master's 
knee, and Dikkon's brown and knotted 
hand fell affectionately on the dog’s 
head. The two sat looking at each 
other with a look of perfect understand- 
ing and full companionship. As they 
sat thus, there was a curious likeness 
between man anddog. Dikkon’'s close- 
cropped hair was of the same dusty 
yellow as Grubbins’s scraggy coat; 
chronic malaria and long exposure to 
every weather had brought Dikkon’s 
complexion to much the same hue that 
was Grubbins’s by birthright ; the faded 
eyes of the man had an expression 
oddly akin to that which from the 
dog’s eyes looked up at him—a latent 
gleam through a mist as of habitual 
drowsy apathy. 

‘“Thet’s so: ain’t it, honey?” 
drawled Dikkon again; and Grubbins 
rapped his stumpy tail in fervent affir- 
mation. ‘‘’Pears to me yo’ haven't 
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took ’s much exercise as common to- 
day, Grubbins,” went on his master. 
‘““ Don’t yo’ feel like racin’ down a cat 
or s’uthin’, so’s to get up a moughty 
good appetite for yer Christmas grub ?”’ 

The men chuckled. The idea of 
Grubbins’s appetite requiring a tonic 
was a deeply humourous one. Dikkon 
opened the door, and Grubbins, with a 
short, approving sniff of the freshening 
air, trotted loose-leggedly across the 
soaked parade. 

‘“‘ Shure it’s an appetite we’ll ahl be 
needin’ for our Christmas grub,” said 
Private Mooney, stretching his brawny 
arms with a cavernous yawn. ‘‘ The 
mule-thrain’s over due, and divil a 
thing for Christmas Day but bull-beef 
an’ hard-tack, wid likely a redshkin 
bullet for sauce wid it !”’ 

‘* Redskin bullet! Bosh! - In mid- 
winter!’” Thus Corporal Perkins, 
newly from the North-west. 

‘Corporal, me joy, it’s forgettin’ ye 
are that down in this suburb av Tophet 
there’s nivir a winter at ahl, and the 
redshkins dishport thimsilves as loively 
at Christmas as on the sacrid Fourth 
o’ July! Shure I nivir pass that clump 
o’ brush beyant the ould shtables on a 
black night—an’ it’s black nights a- 
plinty we have, as see the wan that’s a- 
shuttin’ down like a box-lid this blissid 
minnit—widout falin’ me_ shcalp-lock 
a-wigglin’ wid spirituous terrors ! ” 

‘“‘ But the sentries ? ”’ 

“‘ Faith, it’s happined before that the 
divil led his own by ways onseen o’ the 
righteous—meanin’ Uncle Sam’s sen- 
thries, that last—an’ he'll do ut agin! 
I say agin, a redshkin bullet’s the 
Christmas prisint likeliest to come the 
way av us poor sinners.” 

~“ Dikkon, ma lad!” Thus McAlli- 
son, stopping by Dikkon’s bench to put 
on his rough overcoat, his injured heel 
well greased, and his Scotch equani- 
mity apparently restored. ‘I’ve nae 
ill-will tae the bit beastie, an’ forbye he 
but defendit the richts o’ his ain tail. 
But ll gie ye a hint for a Christmas 
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gift; it was the Colonel himself was 
sayin’ but the nicht’s nicht, that the 
next complaint of Dikkon’s dog that 
came tae his ears, the beastie wad hae 
a bullet an’ a ditch, an’ nae mair 
said !”’ 

_Dikkon sprang to his feet. A dull 
flush kindled under his yellow skin; the 
gleam in his faded eyes shone keen 
through their dulled indifference.”’ 

‘“*He will, will he ?’’ There was a 
Savage snarl in the man’s voice. ‘* An’ 
what mought he be, that’s been with 
the old regiment only six months, an’ 
not half the use to it then or now that 
my old dog . | 

‘*Hold hard, Dikkon! Whisht, me 
boy! It's the short cut to the guard- 
house you're takin’!’’ There were 
grunts and exclamations of remon- 
strance on every side. Dikkon looked 
about him with a sort of bewilderment. 
The momentary flush and gleam were 
gone. He sat down again, quietly 
enough, and put out his feet to the 
fire. 

‘“ Bedad, the Colonel's bark is a dale 
worse nor his bite, we ahl know!” 
Thus Mooney, pacifically. “It’s only 
whin his pepper-pot av a timper gits a 
rough shake, that he’s onsafe to play 
wid. An’ Grubbins 7s tryin’ at times, 
his bist friends know. Take ut lasht 
shpring, whin the Colonel paid the 
saints know what ahl for thim seeds 
from the North, an’ whin they was 
comin’ upumbrageous, in sails Grubbins, 
scoutin’ afther a last year’s bone he'd 
misrimimbered where he’d buried, an’ in 
tin minnits the Colonel's  vigitible 
garden was ploughed up more com- 
plate than the field before wan av our 
batteries at Chattanooga, four years 
back.” 

‘‘ But that didn’t rile him for coppers 
with Grubbins’s gobblin’ up little Miss 
Marion’s taffy.””. Thus Corporal Per- 
kins, picking up his cap, in the general 
exodus toward the parade. The rain 
had stopped for a moment. A wild 
wind was angrily driving the clouds in 
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frightened masses before it; the fresh- 
ness of the outside world was good to 
feel, after the stuffy and smoky atmos- 
phere of the barrack-room. ‘“‘ Miss 
Marion she’s the apple of the Colonel’s 
eye an’ the light of it; an’I pity dog 
or man that sets her cryin’ many times 
as she cried the other day when 
Grubbins caught on to her taffy the 
cook had set out to cool, an’-——”’ 

‘“There they go now! See ’em?” 
Thus one of the men at the window. 
There was a general turning of heads. 

“Faith, it’s shmall blame to the 
Colonel ”’—from Mooney—“ for it’s a 
sunbame little Miss Marion carries in 
the eyes of her an’ the heart of her; 
and .she kindled it from the wan that 
wint away wid her mother whin they 
laid her, an’ the ould Colonel's heart 
wid her, in her grave a year gone!” 

And indeed three - year - old Miss 
Marion was a winsome sight to see, as 
in her wee blue-hooded rain-cloak, a 
golden-haired kobold, she danced across 
the parade by her soldierly grandfather’s 
side, smiling up confidingly in the face 
that never was stern for.her, and leading 
tenderly, by a ribbon as blue as her 
rain-cloak or her eyes, a tiny terrier, 
also blue-blanketed, and mincingly 
remonstrant at the wet grass that 
brushed his dainty paws. The men 
approved of Miss Marion, but the 
terrier was not regarded with favour in 
barracks. ‘* For when I want a dog, I 
want a dog,” said Private Mooney, 
voicing the general sentiment. ‘‘ An’ 
when I want a ladylike rat, I don’t want 
him pritendin’ to be a dog, an’ ixpictin’ 
to be rispicted accordin’ !” 

The men were making their way out 
for a whiff of fresh air before retreat 
should sound. Dikkon alone had not 
left his place by the fire. As Mooney, 
last of the men, was opening the rough 
door, he was arrested by Dikkon’s voice, 
sounding musingly, and as if uncon- 
scious that he spoke aloud. 

“It's a moughty queer world,” Dik- 
kon said, ‘‘ where an old yaller dog will 
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stand to one man for what a pretty 
little baby does to another !”’ 

With an Irishman’s involuntary 
sympathy for a guessed sorrow, and 
an Irishman’s quick appreciation of a 
chance to satisfy a_ long - baffled 
curiosity, Mooney soundlessly closed 
the door, threw down his cap, and 
crossed toward an empty chair. After 
a pause: 

‘“‘Manin’ yersilf an’ the Colonel ?”’ 
said he. 

‘*Meanin’ just that. Ol’ Grubbins 
is about as much to me, I reckon, as 
little Miss Marion yon is to the ol’ 
Colonel. Fer th’ same reason. All 
that’s left to me o’ somethin’ I loved.” 

Mooney stuffed the tobacco deep into 
his pipe, and diplomatically waited. 
There was amomentary break in the 
heavy clouds, and a late, pale-yellow 
light shone tremulously through. 

‘“‘T reckon I never told ye how I met 
up with Grubbins? I was in the Ten- 
nessee mountings, when we wor down 
there with Grant. That was in 64, 
years back, when I wor a volunteer. 
Nigh where we wor camped there wor 
a cabin. A girl lived thar, all alone. 
Her dad an’ five brothers had gone 
into the Union army, and they never 
come back. Her name wor Marcella. 
She had right pretty blue eyes, an’ a 
cough. I punched a man oncet for 
tryin’ to make free with her, an’ Grub- 
bins chawed him up afterwards. 
Grubbins wor her dog; a five-year-old, 
then, an’ ’s ornery ’’s he is now. We 
got to be right good friends, she ’n I; 
afterwards, more. I hadn’t nary apenny 
but my pay; no more she. But I pro- 
mised ter kem back an’ marry her oncet 
the fightin’ wor over.’ 

Both men smoked for a time in 
silence. ‘‘’Twas in May, °65, I got 
back there. It was a moughty purty 
day, with clouds like gold. The cabin 
do’ was tight shet. An’ the windows. 
Ez I kem up I heerd Grubbins howl. 
Reckon ye never heerd a yaller dog 
howi ?”’ 
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‘“The neighbours had jest took care 
o’ her an’ left her, an’ gone back ter 
get the coffin. She had changed con- 
siderable—thin as ashadder. She hed 
wound grass round my ning to keep it 
on her finger—it wor a hoss-hair ring. 
I braided it from my hoss’s tail. 

“‘T stayed for the fun’ral. Grubbins 
an’ I sot by her all day an’ all night. 
When the grave wor filled in, Grubbins 
he turned an’ reached up his big yaller 
paw ter me, an’ his eyes said, ‘ Reckon 
it’s we twonow, ol’ man?’ An’ I shuk 
his paw, an’ I says, ‘ Yes, Grubbins, ’s 
long as we both live.’ An’ when I 
‘listed ez a reg’lar, Grubbins ’listed 
‘long o’ me.”’ 

‘An’ wid ahl his _ ecsyncrasities, 
Grubbins 1s a cridit to the ould rigi- 
ment !’’—there was asympathetic choke 
in Mooney’s voice. ‘“ An’—saints be 
good! Phwat’s that?” 

It was a wild commotion on the 
parade ground. There were growls 
and snarls and doleful squeals ; rush- 
ing footsteps, thwacking blows, a 
child’s sobs, a stern and angry voice. 
‘Take that dog away, and—’”’ a short, 
enraged howl in Grubbins’s unmistak- 
able accents. 

Dikkon and Mooney were in the 
middle of the parade. In little Maid 
Marion’s arms, pressed close to her 
tear-stained face, was a _ squealing 
huddle of very muddy blue blanket, 
with a pathetic pink stain oozing out 
here and there. Grubbins, his yellow 
eyes afire, a stout cord round his neck, 
was in the grasp of a soldier, who was 
vainly trying to combine holding the 
dog with a respectful salute to his 
colonel. The colonel’s face was grey 
with rage; his eyes blazed under their 
shaggy brows. Through the sudden 
silence, Marion’s sobs came piteously 
clear. 

“Take away that nasty beast—do 
you hear?”’ Thus the Colonel, tensely, 
between his teeth. ‘‘I’ve overlooked 
his tricks hitherto, because his master 
is an old soldier and a good one. But 


when it comes to killing my grand- 
daughter’s pet on the open parade——" 
Shure the little baste isn’t dead at 
ahl, sorr!’’ Mooney had gently taken 
the small blue bundle, separated 
chewed-up blanket from chewed-up 
dog, and held the squealing terrier out 
with one hand, the other at salute; his 
eyes clouded and anxious. ‘‘ He’s just 
dis—disfracshured a bit, in  shpots, 
sorr, but a shtrip or two o’ plashter Il 
make him as good as iver he was, sorr 
—an’ that’s no good at ahl!” jerked 
Mooney, confidentially, back from his 
teeth to his throat. ‘An’ Grubbins 
mint no harm, sorr. He'd niver sane 
the loike -efore, an’ was just investi- 





gatin’, an’ when he found it wad 
bite 
‘Hold your tongue, Mooney!”’ 


thundered the Colonel, recovering the 
breath that the Irishman’s unparal- 
leled audacity had taken away. “Take 
charge of that dog!” Mooney 
mechanically took from the soldier the 
leash at whose other end Grubbins 
was wildly straining to reach his master. 


‘“‘He has done his last mischief. 
You will have him hanged within an 
hour. Not a word, I tell you!” as 


Mooney’s lips opened in a gasp. ‘‘ Come, 
sweetheart.” The stern and angry 
voice fell to a caressing whisper; the 
Colonel lifted Marion, dog and all, and 
set her on his stalwart-arm. ‘‘ Hush, 
hush, dear! The bad dog shan't hurt 
little Fido any more. Come home, 
baby; come and find Christmas.’”’ As 
he turned he stopped abruptly. Dikkon 
stood squarely facing him. ‘The man’s 
sallow face was dully crimson with 
passion; his eyes gleamed tigerishly. 
‘“Take back that order, Colonel,” he 
raved. “Give me back my old dog ! 
Give him back, I tell you! or ?’——” 

“Arrest that man!” Dikkon was in 
the grasp of a dozen ready hands. 
There was that in his eyes, as they 
turned on the Colonel, that had sent 
the men’s hearts to their throats. 
‘‘Clap him in the guard-house. He’s 
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probably drunk or mad. The court- 
martial can decide which.” 

The Colonel turned on his heel and 
strode off through the blackening 
twilight with the frightened child on 
his breast. As he went, there followed 
him the howls of a half-choked dog, 
as Grubbins was dragged in one 
direction, powerless to reach the master 
who was being marched off in the 
other. 

The Colonel was in what his sister 
and housekeeper called a most un- 
Christmas-like temper throughout his 
dinner. ‘‘ Confound the fellow!’ he 
muttered, pacing restlessly to and 
fro, when dinner was done. ‘*‘ Why 
_ need he have given me that madman’s 

talk? Mooney would have found a 
way to keep the beast safe till the men 
could send in a petition, and—then—of 
course—it being Christmas, and all—” 
He looked abstractedly out into the 
inky darkness. ‘‘ Dear, dear! I believe 
I’m half a madman myself when 
Marion comes into a question. More 
than ever, since there have been those 
Apache rumours. I can’t leave to carry 
the child north; and if, while she was 
here, the Indians—’’ he put up his 
hand to his forehead, suddenly damp 
with the starting sweat. 

There rang out through the windy 
darkness the long-drawn howl of a dog, 
followed by a sharp, sudden shot, and 
another and another; shouts, wander- 
ing lights. 

“What is that? Martha, bar the 
doors and_ windows,” shouted the 
Colonel, hoarsely. He caught up his 
sword and buckled it as he ran. 


Mooney had come to kindle the smoky 
lamp in the guard-house cell. The 
figure lying face downward in the bunk 
had stirred at sound of his heavy foot- 
steps, and turned toward him a blood- 
less face, and eyes of dumb. agonised 
entreaty. ‘Shure I wud if I cud, ye 
poor sowl!”’ said Mooney ; yet Dikkon 
had spoken no word. 


“Tt is’nt to let him live. I heard the 
Colonel’s orders. God send him such 
torment as he’s sent me! But, Mooney, 
Grubbins isa soldier’s dog. Yo’ won't 
hang him? Oh, for the love o’ God, 
for the sake of Christmas, say yo’ won’t 
hang him! Yo’ll give him a bullet ?”’ 

Mooney gripped his hand with a firm, 
quick nod. 

‘I’m in fo’ a term in the military 
prison, sho’. Grubbins is gittin’ older 
every day, an’ he’d be onery, missin’ 
me, an’ likely to git kicked ’round, 
’‘mong the men. He mought as well 
go befo’ I do. But—yo’re a good shot, 
Mooney, but yo’ll stand close, an’ not 
let him need but one bullet ? ”’ 

Another nod. Mooney shut the door 
softly, and went out into the dark. 
Left alone, Dikkon threw himself down 
again in his bunk, his face hidden in 
his arms. 

‘I'd like to say good-bye to yo’, 


,Grubbins.” The man was sobbing, 
thickly, dryly, without tears. ‘I'd 
have liked to ask yo’ to a’ told 
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The long-drawn howl that the Colonel 
had heard at his window, came _ to 
Dikkon’s ears as he lay in the guard- 
house bunk. At the shot that sharply 
followed, the man sat upright, his face | 
grey. ‘‘He’s gone! The old dog’s 
gone!”’ 

Another shot. 

Dikkon leaped up as they say men 
leap who take a bullet in the heart. 


‘‘“Mooney! Yo’ crazy blunderer ! 
Yo’ had to shoot again! Oh, my God! 
O Grubbins! Grubbins!” 


He flung himself face downward on 
the floor. He ran his fingers hard into 
his ears. So he lay, half-unconscious, 
agonised, hearing nothing more. 

The colonel stood just without the 
door of the stables, all the men of the 
little garrison around and before him. 
At his feet, across the threshold, lay 
the body of an Indian, the face taking 
ghastly cleansing of its war-paint from 
the thin stream of blood that trickled 
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from its temple. Three other Indians, 
bound hand and foot, crouched sullenly 
in the midst of their guard. A trooper 
~ was, with many half-choked grunts of 
discomforts, examining his_ shattered 
knee. The faint, far echo of galloping 
ponies was dying away, through the 
wind, over the plain. 

‘‘ Let me understand this,” said the 
Colonel. He spoke somewhat un- 
steadily. He was looking down at the 
dead Indian, at whose belt there 
dangled a child’s scalp. It could not 
have been taken many months ago. 
The child had had golden hair. 

Corporal Perkins stepped forward, 
saluting. ‘‘It was like this, sir. The 
half-breeds had probably told them 
Christmas was a good time to attack, 
the men being jolly, and careless-like. 
They must have crept up through the 
brush behind the stables. There was a 
board loose at the back o’ the stables ; 
this fellow ’”’ — he indicated the dead 
Indian — ‘‘crept through it. Their 
scheme was to stampede the horses 
first, so there’d be no way of escape. 
It’d ha’ worked well if- 

“Well?” 

“If Grubbins——”’ 

‘“ Grubbins ?” 

“Yis, sorr!’’—it was Mooney, now, 
standing sheepish, at the salute. ‘Yer 
orders was to hang the dogin an 
hour, sorr; but when the min was a- 
thrimmin’ the barrick-room clock wid 
Christmas grane, sorr, they shtopped 
intoirely, sorr, an’—— 

“ Grubbins was in oe stables ? 
dog gave the alarm ?” 

‘““Yis, sorr. An’ he hild this divil 
past mischief, sorr, till the senthry—”’ 

‘‘ Where is the dog? ”’ 

‘‘ Shure he’s waitin’ his doom, sorr, 
like his mashter in the guard-house 
beyant. It’s quare they’re both in 
throuble togither ”’—Mooney was ap- 
parently addressing the universe in 
veneral, since he never would have 
ventured such discourse to _ his 
colonel—“ for says Dikkon to me, this 





The 


afthernoon, says he, ‘Grubbins is to 
me,’ says he, ‘what the shwate little lady 
up yonder is to the Colonel,’ says he— 
an’ little did he think that but for 
Grubbins, this night, them divils that’s 
gallopin’ away yon might ha’ been— 
this blissid minnit—— ” 

Apparently by accident, Mooney’s 
foot touched the golden hair that 
fluttered from the dead Indian’s belt. 

‘* Release Dikkon!’”’ said the Colonel, 
briefly. There was a queer look in the 
Colonel’s eyes. He was very white. 
‘*Send him up to me to report. We 
shall want all our available men before 
we can round these rascals up.” 

‘‘Yis, sorr. An’ Grubbins, sorr ? ” 

The Colonel looked hard in silence 
at Private Mooney. Then ‘ Don’t you 
know how to treat the dog that saved 
the garrison ?”’ said he. 

‘‘Yis, sorr. I think so, 
Private Mooney. 

The smoky lamp had almost burned 
itself out.: 

When a man has his fingers run 
hard into his ears, how is it any 
sound can come through ? When his 
eyes are pressed hard against the floor, 
how can he see great mountains ? 
Great mountains, with clouds drifting, 
majestic, above them. And a homely 
garden across which the cloud-shadows 
play. And a girl standing in the gar- 
den, with pretty, timid blue eyes up- 
turned. And an old yellow dog, whin- 
ing for notice, and importunately 
licking a man’s clenched hands and 
tear-drenched, hidden face — licking 
and whining, and shambling eagerly all 
about a man who lies prone in the 
dust, on the guard-house floor. 

“Now I’m loony, for sho’ !”’ Dikkon 
whispers to himself through closed 
teeth. ‘‘Or p’raps it’s his ha’nt. I 
didn’t know dogs had ha’nts. They 
say ha’nts go away if you speak. I 
won't speak. I won’t open my eyes. 
It’s most as good as ’f they hadn’t shot 
him. His tongue’s warm. His paw’s 
rough. His nails kin scratch. O Lord 


sorr,” said 
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Take him away! Take 
I can't bear anythin’ to be 


1? 


A’mighty ! 
him away ! 
so /1ke Grubbins, when it’s only a ha’nt 

But the wet tongue caresses. The 
rough paws plead. 

There are footsteps in the room, and 
lanterns. A dozen comrades are catch- 
ing at his hand. He has no choice 
but to sit up and open his eyes. 

‘““Wuz it becos the angels didn’t 
have no wings to fit yo’, Grubbins, 
that they fixed yo’ up that-a-way ?” 
said Dikkon. 


There, in the full lantern-light. stood 
an old yellow dog. His neck was hung 
with Christmas greens. A small flag was 
wired to his tail, and was wiggling joy- 
somely. His eyes met his master’s. 
With one mighty leap he was in his 
master’s arms, against his master’s 
breast. | 

““Come away, by’s,” said Private 
Mooney. ‘Grubbins ’]l be wantin’ 
to exhplain matthers to Dikkon, 
and, begorra! we'll be in the 
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way. 
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At the Sign of the Skull 


By MADISON CAWEIN 


It's “Gallop and go!” and “ Slow now, slow !" 
Wath every man in this life below — 
But the things of this world are a ficeting show. 


Is old with clay and dust; 


Te postchaise Time that all must take 


Two horses strain its rusty brake 
Named Pleasure and Disgust. 


Our luggage totters on its roof, 
Of Vanity and Care, 

As Hope, the postboy, spurs each hoof, 
Or heavy-eyed Despair. 


And now a comrade with us rides, 
Love, haply, or Remorse ; 

And that dim traveller besides, 
Gaunt Memory on a horse. 


And be we king or be we kern 
Who ride the roads of Sin, 

No matter how the roads may turn 
They lead us to that Inn. 

Unto that Inn within that Land 
Of silence and of gloom, 

Whose ghastly landlord takes our hand 
And leads us to our room. 


It's “ Gallop and go!” and © Slow now, slow !™ 
With cvery man in this life below— 
But the things of this world are a flecting show. 
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The Puppet Crown: A Romance 
By Harold MacGrath _ 


(Contsnued from page 262) 
CHAPTER XX 


THE LAST 


HE cuirassiers stationed in the 
guard-room of the royal palace 
walked gently on the tiling, 

when occasion required them to walk, 
and when they entered or left the 
room they were particularly careful 
to avoid the chink of the spur or 
the clank of the sabre. Although 
the royal bedchamber was many 
doors removed, the captain had 
issued a warning against any unneces- 
sary noise. A loud laugh, or the falling 
of a sabre carelessly rested, drew upon 
the unlucky offender the scowling eyes 
of the commander, who reclined in 
front of the medieval fireplace in which 
a solitary log burned, and brooded over 
past and present. The high revels in 
the guardroom were no more, the 
culrassiers were no longer made up of 
the young nobles of the kingdom, they 
were now merely watch dogs. Twenty 
years ago he had come from Dresden 
as an instructor in arms, and after the 
first year he had watched over the 
royal household, in the service of the 
late king and the king who lay dying. 
He had come of good family, but others 
had come of better, and had carried off 
court honours, though his post in early 
days had been envied by many. But 
he was above all else a soldier, the em- 
bodiment of patience and integrity, and 
he scorned to murmur because fortune 
had passed over his head. As _ he 
sucked at his pipe, he recalled the days 
of Albrecht and his opera singers, the 
court scandals, and his own constant 
employment as messenger in the king’s 
love intrigues. Albrecht had died a 
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widower and childless, and with him 
had died the flower of court life. The 
courtiers and sycophants had flocked 
to the standard of the duke, and had 
remained there, primarily because Leo- 
pold of Osia promised a sedate and 
exemplary life. Sometimes the captain 
shook his head, as if communing with 
some unpleasant thought. On either 
side of him sat a soldier, also SmOKINE 
and ruminating. 

At the mess table a dozen or so 
whiled away the time at cards. The 
wavering lights of the candle and hearth 
cast warring shadows on the wall and 
floor, and the gun and sabre racks 
twinkled. If the players spoke, it was 
in tones inaudible to the captain’s ears. 

‘‘Our bread and butter,’’ said the 
captain softly, ‘are likely to take unto 
themselves the proverbial wings and 
fly away.”’ 

No one replied. The captain was a 
man who frequently spoke his thoughts 
aloud, and required no one to reply to 
these disjointed utterances. 

‘‘A soldier of fortune,’ he went on, 
‘pins his faith and zeal to standards 
which to-day rise and to-morrow fall. 
Unfortunately, he takes it at flood tide, 
which immediately begins to ebb.” 

The men on either side of him nodded 
wisely. 

“The king can no longer speak. 
That is why the archbishop has dis- 
missed the cabinet. While he could 
speak his majesty refused to listen to 
the downfall of his enemies. Why ? 
Look to heaven; heaven only can 
answer. How many men of the native 
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troops are quartered in these buildings ? 
Not one—which is bad. Formerly 
they were in the majority. Extraor- 
dinary. His majesty would have made 
friends with them, but the archbishop, 
an estimable man in his robes, prac- 
tically ostracised them. Bad, very bad. 
Had we been comrades, there might be 
a different end. Faugh! if one of us 
sticks his head into the city barracks a 
breath of ice is our reward. Kronan 
never attends the receptions. A little 
flattery, which costs nothing, and they 
would have been willing to die for his 
majesty. Now—” He knocked his 
pipe on the firedog. ‘‘ Now, they would 
not lift a finger. A soldier will forgive 
all things but premeditated neglect. 
As for me, when the time comes I will 
return to Dresden and die of old age. 
Maybe, though, I shan’t. When his 
majesty dies there is like to be a clash. 
The duchess is a clever woman, but she 
would make a baulky wife; a capillary 
affection which runs in the family. Red 
hair in a man is useful; in a woman it 
is unmanageable.’ He refilled his pipe 
and motioned towards the tongs. The 
soldier nearest caught up a brand and 
held it out. The captain laid his pipe 
against it and drew. ‘‘It’s a dreary 
watch I have from ro till daylight, in 
his majesty’s antechamber, but he will 
trust no other man at that post.” And 
with this he fell into silence. 

Some -time passed. Twice the cap- 
tain pulled out his watch and looked at 
it. Shortly after g o’clock, the beat of 
hoofs came up the driveway, and the 
captain turned his head toward the 
entrance and waited. A moment later 
the door opened and three men stood 
framed in the doorway. Two of them 
—one in civilian dress—were endea- 
vouring to hold up a third between 
them. The central figure presented an 
alarming picture. His cuirass and 
white trousers were splashed with 
blood, and his head rolled from side 
to side, almost insensibly. 

‘‘ A thousand devils !”’ exclaimed the 


captain, at the sight of this unexpected 
tableau. He sprang up, toppling over 
his chair. ‘‘ What’s this ? Von Mitter? 
Blood? Havethosedamned students—”’ 

‘‘A brush on the lake road,” inter- 
rupted Sharfenstein, breathlessly. ‘Help 
him over to a chair, Monsieur Carewe. 
That’s it.” 

‘“ Have you a knife, captain ?” asked 
Maurice. 

The captain whipped out his knife, 
locked it, and gave it to Maurice. 
‘‘ Riemer,” he called to one of the 
culrassiers, who were rising from the 
mess table, ‘‘ bring out your box of 
instruments ; and you, Scharfenstein, a 
basin of cold water. Quick.” 

Maurice knelt and deftly cut away 
the lieutenant’s boot. A pool of blood 
collected on the floor. 

‘“‘God save us,’ cried the captain, 
‘his boot is full of blood.’’ He turned 
to Scharfenstein, who was approaching 
with the basin. ‘“‘ What has happened, 
Max ?”’ 

Scharfenstein briefly explained. 

‘‘ And Kopf?” 

‘* Got away, curse him!” 

‘And the others?” with a lowering 
brow. 

‘They all got away.” Adding an 
oath under his breath, Max set the 
basin on the floor. 

‘Bad, very bad. Why didn’t you 
shoot ?” 

‘“ He was afraid of hitting Madam- 
oiseile Bachelier,’’ Maurice interposed. 

Max threw him a grateful look. 

“Humph!” The captain called his 
men around him. ‘lwo of you—. 
But wait. Who’s back of Kopf?” 

‘“‘ Our distinguished colonel,” snapped | 
Max, “who was this day relieved of 
his straps. A case of revenge, probably.” 

“ Beauvais! Ah, ah!’ The captain 
smiled grimly. He had always hated 
Beauvais, who had, for no obvious 
reason, passed him and grasped the 
coveted colonelcy, and because, curiously 
enough, the native troops had made 
an idol of him. ‘‘ Beauvais, I am not 
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surprised. An adventurer, with neither 
kith nor country.” 
‘‘He is Prince Walmoden,” said 


Maurice, ‘‘and for some reason not 
known, the emperor has promised to 
recall him.” 

This information caused the captain 
to step back, and he muttered the 
name several times, ‘‘ Austria. ... 

.’ A gleom settled on his face. ‘* No 
matter. Prince or no prince, or had 
he 1,000 emperors behind him, no 
matter. Four of you seek him and 
arrest him. If he offers resistance, 
knock him on the head, but arrest him. 
A traitor is without name, country or 
respect. Hispurpose. . Never 
mind. Four of you seek for Kopf. Look 
into Stuler’s, in at the opera, and follow 
Kopfs woman home. I'll take it upon 
myself to telegraph the frontier to allow 
no one to cross on the pain of being 
shot. Pass the word to the officers in 
the stables. Hurry away before the 
archbishop hears of the matter. Away 
with you, and quietly. And one of you 
seek that blockhead of a coachman, 
who did not know enough to come 
back here and inform us. Beauvais, 
make him a prisoner, you are not to 
know why. As for Kopf, dead or 
alive—alive will be less convenient for 
all concerned. Off with you.” 

The guardroom was at once emptied 
and the cuirassiers turned off toward 
the stables, where the main body of the 
troops were stationed. 

Riemer, who was both surgeon and 
soldier, probed the wound in Von Mit- 
ter's leg and extracted the bullet, which 
had lodged in the fleshy part of the 
calf. He applied cold water, lints and 
bandages. All the while Von Mitter 
sat in the chair, his eyes shut and his 
lips closed tightly. 

‘‘ There!” said the surgeon, standing 
up, ‘“‘ that's better. The loss of blood 
is the worst part of it.” Next he took 
a few st:tches in the cut on the cheek 
and threw his cloak over the wounded 
man’s knee. ‘‘ He’ll be all right in a 


day or two, though he’ll limp, Carl ? ”’ 

“Oh, I’m sound enough,” answered 
von Mitter, opening his eyes. ‘A 
little weak in the knees, that’s all. I 
shouldn’t have given in, only Kopf got 
away when we had him fairand fast. We 
found his horse wanderinp: about the 
Frohngarten, but no sign of Johann. 
He’s got it, though, square in the 
back.” 

“I’m _ sure of it,’ said Maurice, 
who leaned over the back of the 
speaker’s chair. 

The captain eyed him inquiringly, 

‘‘Pardon me,” said Scharfenstein,”’ 
‘‘Captain Monsieur Carewe, an Ameri- 
can tourist, formerly of the U.S. 
cavalry. And a pretty shot, too, by 


the book! It would have gone badly 
with us but for him.” 
“My thanks,” said the Captain, 


with a jerky nod. “ Max, come, give 
me the whole story.” 

And Scharfenstein dropped into a 
chair and recounted in picturesque dic- 
tion the adventure; how they had re- 
mained by the royal carriage till the 
nurse, recovering from her faint, had 
rushed out and told them of the abduc- 
tion ; and the long race on the south 
Shore. While he listened the captain 
smoked thoughtfully; and when the 
story was done, he rose and wagged his 
head. 

“Call it revenge,’ he said, ‘“‘if it 
strikes you in that light. Monsieur 
Carewe, what is your opinion ? ” 

‘‘ It occurs to me,” answered Maurice, 
rubbing the scratch the late colonel’s 
sword had left on his chin, ‘it occurs 
to me that the man played his hand a 
few days too late.” 

‘€ Which ts to say?” 

‘Well, I do not call it revenge,” 
Maurice admitted, unwilling to ven- 
ture any theory. 

“No more do I;” and the captain 
began drumming onthemantel. “‘ What 
say, Max; how would the illustrious 
colonel look with the shadow of a 
crown on his head? He comes from 
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Austria, who, to my thinking, is cog- 
nizant of all he does and has done.”’ 

The answer was not spoken. The 
door, leading to the main palace 
through the kitchens, opened, and the 
marshal, the princess, and the maid of 
honour came down the steps. The 
captain, Max, and the surgeon stood at 
salute ; Maurice, however, drew back 
into the shadows at the side of the 
grate. The old soldier gazed down at 
the pale face of the young lieutenant, 
and smiled kindly. 

‘* Even the best of soldiers make mis- 
takes,” he said; ‘‘even the best. No,” 
as von Mitter made an attempt to 
speak. ‘I’ve heard all about it, and 
from a most reliable source,” nodding 
toward the anxious maid of honour. 
“‘ Colonel,” he addressed the captain, 
whose eyes started at this appellation, 
‘“colonel, you will report to me in the 
morning to assume your new duties. 
You have been a faithful captain and a 
good soldier. I know your value, your 
name, and your antecedents, which till 
now, was more than I knew of your late 
predecessor. Von Mitter will take upon 
himself your duties as captain of the 
household troop; and you, Scharfen- 
stein, will hereafter take charge of her 
royal highness’ carriage, and you may 
choose whom you will as your com- 
rade.” 

“‘T have always tried to do my duty,” 
said von Mitter. He felt a small hand 
secretly press his. 

“And you have always succeeded, 
captain,” said a voice which made 
Maurice’s foolish heart leap. ‘See, I 
am the first to give you your new rank. 
How you must suffer !”’ 

‘‘God bless your royal highness!’ 
murmured the fellow, at once racked 
with pain and happiness. ‘“ But Iam 
not the one you must thank for this 
night’s work.” 

The marshal peered at the silent 
figure beyond the fireplace. Maurice 
was compelled to stand forth. ‘ Ah!” 
said the marshal. 
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‘““ Yes,’’? went on von Mitter, ‘‘ but 
for him no one knows what the end 
might have been. And I, thinking him 
one of the abducting party, coming up 
from the rear, shot at him.” 

The princess took a step forward, 
anxiety widening her dark eyes; and 
the swift glance added to the fever in 
the recipient’s veins How beau- 
tiful she was, and how faraway! He 
laid his hand on the top of von Mitter’s 
chair. . 

“‘Monsieur Carewe,’’ said the marshal, 
‘seems to have plenty of leisure time 
on his hands—fortunately for us. You 
were not hit ?” 

“Oh, no,” said Maurice, blushing. 
He had discerned an undercurrent of 
raillery in the marshal’s tones. ‘‘ The 
ball came close to my ear, that was all. 
It 1s strange how that fellow got away. 
I am positive that I hit him.” 

‘We shall find him,” said the mar- 
shal, with a look at the newly-appoint- 
ed colonel, which said: ‘‘ Your strars 
hang in tothe balance.”” He rubbed his 
nose. ‘ Well, is your royal highness 
satisfied that there is no danger ?”’ 

‘“Yes, marshal; but think, if he 
should have been killed! Ah, what 
does it all mean? What had this man 
against me, who have always been kind 
to him?” 

“We shall, with your highness’ per- 
mission,’ said the marshal, ‘‘ leave all 
questions to the future. Let us return 
to the archbishop, who is doubtless 
awaiting the news. Take good care of 
yourself, captain. To-morrow, colonel; 
good evening to you, Monsieur Carewe’”' ; 
and the terse old soldier proceeded to 
the door and held it open for the 
women. 

‘‘Good night, messieurs,’’ said her 
highness. ‘‘I shall not forget. Thanks 
to you, captain.” One more glance, 
and she was gone. But this glance 
blossomed in one heart into a flower of 
hope. 

The marshal, having closed the door 
behind the women, returned to the 
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group before the fireplace. They 
watched him interestedly. 

“‘Colonel,’”’ he said, ‘* make no effort 
to seek Beauvais. As for Kopf, that is 
different. But Beauvais—”’ 

“To let him go?” exclaimed the 
colonel, in dismay. 

‘* Aye, to let him go. We do not seek 
bears with birdshot, and that 1s all we 
have. He will leave the country.” 

‘“And go tothe duchy!” 

‘‘So much the better; whcn the time 
comes, our case against him will be so 
much the stronger. Mind you, this is 
not from sentiment. I have none,” 
claring around to see if any dared 
refute this assertion. ‘‘It is policy, 
and monseigneur concurs with me.” 

‘But I have sent men after him!” 
cried the colonel in keen disappoint- 
ment. 

‘*Send men after them to tescind the 
order.”’ 

‘“‘ And if they should catch him ¢” 

‘Let him go; that is my order. 
The servant will be sufficient for our 
needs. M. Carewe, I rely on your 
discretion” ; and the marshal passed 
int the kitchens. 

The men looked at each other in 


silence. A moment later the colonel 
dashed from the room, off to the 
stables. 


‘* Well, I’m off,” said Maurice. The 
desire to tell what he knew was begin- 
ning to master him. Jt was too late 
now, and he saw that. Besides they 
might take it into their heads and 
detain him. He put on his hat. 
‘* Good night; and good luck to your 
leg, captain.” . 

‘“ Till to-morrow,” said von Mitter, 
who had taken a fancy to the smooth- 
faced young American, who seemed at 
home in all places. 

“Tam going away to-morrow,” said 
Maurice pressing the _ lieutenant’s 
hand. ‘I shall return in a day or so.” 

He led his horse to the hotel stables, 
lit a fresh cigar and promenaded the 
terrace. ‘‘ Some day,” he mused, 


‘perhaps I’ll be able to do something 
for myself. To-morrow we’lltake alook 
into Fitzgerald’s affairs, like the good 
fairy we are. If the colonel is there, so 
much the worse for one or the other of 
us.’ He laughed contentedly. ‘‘ Beau- 
vais took my warning and lit out, or his 
henchman would never have made a 
botch of the abduction. It is my 
opinion that madame wanted a hostage, 
for it is impossible to conceive that the 
man made the attempt on his own 
responsibility. I shall return to the 
duchy in a semi-official character as an 
envoy extraordinary to look into the 
whereabouts of one Lord Fitzgerald. 
Devil take me, but I did make a mess 
of it when I slapped him on the 
shoulder that night.” The princess 
had not addressed a word to him. 
Why ? 

When the princess and her maid of 
honour had passed through the kitchens 
into the princess’ boudoir, the maid 
suddenly caught her mistress’ hand and 
imprinted a hasty kiss on it to the lat- 
ter’s surprise and agitation. There 
was something in that kiss which came 
nearer to sincere affection than Mlle. 
Bachelier had ever shown before. 

‘“‘ Camille ?”’ 

‘God bless your highness !"’ whisper- 


_ed the girl, again pressing the cold hand 


to her lips. What had given rise to 
this new-born affection she herself could 
not say, but a sudden wave of pity 
rushed into her heart. Perhaps it was 
because she loved and was loved that 
caused this expansion of the heart 
towards her mistress, who was likely 
never to love or beget love, who stood 
so lonely. Tears came into her eyes. 

‘* You are hysterical !” said the prin- 
cess. 

“No; it 1s because—because—”’ 
She stopped, and a blush suffused her 
face and temples. 

The princess took the face between 
her hands and gazed long and earnestly 
into it. ‘‘ Have you discovered a belated 
pity in your heart for me? Or is it 
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because you thought him wounded unto 
death, and he was not ?” 

“It is both!” weeping. 

The princess put her arms around the 
maid. ‘‘And you weep for happiness ? 
Let us weep together, then; only—I 
cannot weep for happiness.” 

To return tothe flight of Kopf. As 
he dashed down the road he heard two 
reports. At the second he experienced 
a terrible burning blow under the right 
shoulder-blade, and immediately his 
arm became paralysed. He coughed. 
With a supreme effort he managed to 
recover his balance. Already his collar- 
bone had been cracked by a bullet either 
from von Mitter or Scharfenstein. 

‘*God’s curse on them all!’ he 
sobbed, pushing his knees into his horse; 
‘* God’s curse!’”’ He bit his lips; and 
when he drew his breath the pain which 
followed almost robbed him of his 
senses. Behind him the sound of hoofs 
came no nearer; he had achance. He 
could not look back to see if he gained, 
however, as his neck was stiffening. 
“‘ Curse him and his damned gold! He 
never warned me as he said he would.” 
On he rode. The moon became ob- 
scured, and when it flashed again he 
could see it but indistinctly. 

To reach the city, to reach Gertrude’ a 
to give the horse a cut and send him 
adrift, this was his endeavour. But 
would he reach the city—alive ? Was 
he dying? He could not see. 

Yet again he shut his jaws and drew on 
his entire strength. He was keeping in 
the saddle by will power alone. If the 
horse faltered he was lost. To Ger- 
trude: she could use them. And after 
all he loved her. If he died she would 
be provided for. . . The first of 
the city lamps. He sobbed. Into this 
street he turned, into that, expecting 
each moment to be challenged, for the 
white saddle blanket of the cuirassiers 
stood out conspicuously. At last he 
had but a corner to turn. He stopped, 
slid from the saddle and gave the animal 
acutacross theface. The horse reered, 


then plunged forward at a wild gallop. 
Johann staggered along the street, 
fumbling in his pockets for his keys. 

Gertrude of the opera was usually in 
the ballet. To-night she had left the 
stage after the first dance. She had 
complained of a severe headache, and, 
as the manager knew her worth, he had 
permitted her withdrawal from the 
corps. She lived off the Frohngarten, 
in an apartment on the second floor, 
which was over a cheap restaurant 
She was bathing her temples in per- 
fumed ammonia water when she heard 
footsteps in the corridor, and later the 
rasp of a key 1n the lock. As the door 
opened she beheld a spectacle which 
caused her to scream. 

‘“‘Hush! Gertrude, Iam dying... 
Brandy! I must talk to you! Silence!’ 
Johann tottered to a lounge and 
dropped on his side. 

The woman, still trembling with 
fright and terror, poured into her palm 
some of the pungent liquid with which 
she had been bathing her temples and 
held it under his nose. It revived him. 
And in a few broken sentences he made 
known to her what had happened. 

‘* Gertrude, I am lost !’’ He breathed 
with difficulty. ‘‘I have lived like a 
rascal, and I die like one. But I have 
always loved you; I have always been 
true to you; I have never beaten or 
robbed you.” His eyes closed. 

‘*O God,” she cried, ‘‘ what shall I 
do? What shall I do? Johann, you 
must not die! We will leave the 
country together. Johann, you do not 
speak! Johann!" She kissed him, 
pressed him in her arms, regardless of 
the stains which these frantic protesta- 
tions and fondlings gathered from his 
breast. ‘ Johann!’” 

‘“‘ Rich,” he said dreamily; ‘‘ rich . 
and to die like a dog!” 

She left him and rushed to the side- 
board, poured out a tumbler of brandy, 
and returned to his side. She raised 
his head, but he swallowed with effort. 

‘In the lungs,” he said. ‘‘God! how 
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it burns! Rich; we are rich, Gertrude; 
a hundred thousand crowns. And 
I am dying! . . What a failure! Curse 
them all; they never offered to lend hand 
save it led towards hell! Gertrude . . 
I must tell you. Here; here, put your 
hand in this pocket; yes. Draw them 
out. . . A hundred thousand crowns!”’ 

The woman shuddered. Her hand 
and what it held were wet with blood. 

“Hide them!” And Johann fainted 
away for the second time. When he 
came to his senses, several minutes had 
passed. Quickly, with what remaining 
strength he had, he proceeded to un- 
fold his plan to her. 

And her one idea was to save him. 
She drenched her handkerchief with 
the ammonia, and bade him hold it to 
his nose, while she fetched a basin of 
water and a sponge. Tenderly she 
drew back his coat and washed the 
blood from his throat and lips, and 
moistened his hair. 

‘Listen!’ he cried suddenly, rising 
on his elbow. ‘It is they! They have 
found me! Quick! tothe roof!” He 
struggled to his feet, with that strength 
which imparts itself to dying men, 
superhuman while it lasts. He threw 
one arm around her neck. ‘‘ Help me!” 

And thus they gained the _ hall, 
mounted the flight to the roof, he groan- 
ing and urging, she sobbing, hysterical, 
and frenzied. She climbed the ladder 
with him, threw back the trap, and 
helped him on the roof.” 

‘‘ Now leave me!” he said, kissing 
her hand. 

She gave him her lips, and went 
down to her rooms, and waited and 
waited. This agony of suspense lasted 
a quarter of an hour, when again came 
the clatter of hoofs. Would this, too, 
prove a false alarm? She held her 
hand to her ear. . If he were 
dying. They had stopped; 
they were mounting the stairs; O, God, 
they were beating oa the door! 

‘“Open!” cried a voice without ; 
‘open in the king’s name! ”’ 


She gasped, but words would not 
come. She clenched her hands till the 
nails sank into the flesh. 

‘‘ Open, madame, or down comes the 
door.” 

The actress in her came to the rescue. 
The calm of despair took possession of 
her. 

‘‘In a moment, messieurs,” she said. 
Her voice was without agitation. She 
opened the door and the cuirassiers 
pushed past her. ‘ In heaven’s name, 
messieurs, what does this mean ? ” 

‘We want Johann Kopf, madame,”’ 
was the answer, ‘“‘ and we have it from 
good authority that heis here. Do not 
interfere with us; you are in no wise 
connected with the affair.”’ 

‘‘ He is not here,” she replied. She 
wondered at herself, her tones were so 
even, her mind was so clear. 

One of the cuirassiers caught up her 
gown. ‘‘ What’s this, madame? ’”’ he 
demanded, pointing to the dark, wet 
stains; ‘‘ and this,” to her hands, ‘‘and 
this?’ to the spots on the carpet, the 
basin, and the sponge. ‘‘ To the roof, 
men; he has gone bythe roof! Up 
with you!” 

The ballet dancer held forth her 
hands in supplication ; life forsook her 
limbs: she sank. 

The cuirassiers rushed to the roof. 
ss When they came down it was 
slowly and carefully. What they had 
found on the roof was of no use to 
them. They laid the inanimate thing 
on the lounge, and frowned. One of 
the cuirassiers lifted the ballet dancer 
and carried her into her bedroom, and 
laid her on the bed. He hadn’t the 
heart to revive her. Death softens all 
angers; even an enemy is no longer 
such when dead. And Johann was dead. 


XX] 
A COURT FETE AT THE RED CHATEAU 


At eight o’clock of the following 
evening, that is to say, the 19th of 
September, Maurice mounted the 
Thalian pass and left the kingdom 
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in the valley behind him. He was 
weary, dusty, lame, and out of humour; 
besides, he had a new weight on his 
conscience. The night before he had 
taken the life of a man. True, this 
happened ere this, but always in war- 
fare. He had killed, in a moment of 
rage and chagrin, a poor devil who was 
at most only a puppet. There was 
small credit in the performance. How- 
ever, the rascal would have suffered 
death in any event, his act being one 


of high treason, and he (Maurice) had — 


but anticipated the usual course of law. 

In the long ride he had made up his 
mind to lock away for ever the silly 
dream, the tender, futile, silly dream. 
All men die with secrets locked in 
their hearts: thus he, too, would die. 
His fancy leaped across the chasm of 
intervening years to the day of his 
death, and the thought was a happy 
one! He smiled sadly, as young men 
smile when they pity themselves. He 
knew that he would never get over it— 
in aday. But to-morrow, or to-mor- 
row’s morrow. . . . 

‘* After all,’ he mused, philosophi- 
cally, ‘‘ 1am only one of those crude 
tools which fate uses to carve her de- 
viousends. Let us think no more about 
it, but throw ourselves into the fray.” 

He took the pass’s decline; the 
duchy spread away toward the south. 
A quarter of a mile below him he saw 
the barrack and the customs office 
which belonged to madame the duchess. 
The corporal inspected him and his 
papers, spoke lowly to the customs 
inspector, who returned to his office. 

“Itis all right, Monsieur Carewe,”’ 
said the corporal. ‘I ought to recog- 
nise that horse a mile away. You will 
arrive just in time.” 

‘* Just in time for what ?”’ 

“Ah, true. Her highness gives a 
grand ball at the chateau to-night. 
The court has arrived from Brunnstadt. 
Some will reside at the chateau, some 
at Gen. Duckwitz’s, others at the 
Countess Herzberg’s.”’ 
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‘‘Has the duchess arrived at last, 
then?” was the cynical inquiry. 
“She will arrive this evening,” an- 


swered the corporal, grinning. ‘“A 
pleasant journey to you.” 
Maurice proceeded. ‘And _ that 


blockhead of an Englishman has not 
tumbled yet! The court here? A 
grand ball? What else can it mean 
than that madame is celebrating a 
victory to come? If the archbishop 
has those consols she will wage war; 
and this is the prelude.” He jogged 
along. He had traversed a third of the 
remaining distance, when he was chal- 
lenged. The sentry came forward and 
scrutinized the rider. 

“OO, it is Monsieur Carewe!” he 
cried, in delighted tones. He touched 
his cap and fell back into the shadows. 

A mile further, and the great 
chateau, scintillating with lights, 
loomed up against the yellow sky. He 
felt a thrill of excitement. Doubtless 
there would be some bright passages 
before the night drew toaclose. He 
would make furious love to the pretty 
countess; it would be something in the 
way of relaxation. How would they 
greet him? What would be madame’s 
future plans in regard to Fitzgerald ? 
How would she get him out of the way, 
now that he had served her purpose ? 
He laughed. 

“The future promises much,” he 
said, half aloud. ‘‘I am really glad 
that I came back.”’ 

“ Halt!” 

Maurice drew up. A sentry stepped 
out into the road. 

“Oh, it is Monsieur Carewe!” he 
cried. With a short laugh he dis- 
appeared. 

‘‘ Hang me,” grumbled Maurice, as 
he went on, ‘these fellows have 
remarkable memories. I can’t recollect 
any of them.” 

He was mystified. 

Shortly he came upon the patrol. 
The leader ordered him to dismount, 
an order he obeyed willingly, for he 
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cried. 
meet you. 
Maurice 


it a pleasure, 
‘From what 


you infer I should judge that you were 
oA Hine less! Your departure 


was known to us as early 
‘lock this afternoon,” an- 
any the gies ‘Permit us to 
sacort you to the chateau before the 
ladies see you. "lis a gala night ; we 
are all in our best bib and tucker, as the 
English say. We believed at one time 
that you were not going to honour us 
with a second visit. Now to dress, 
both of us; at ten madame the duchess 
arrives with Gen. Duckwitz, and Col. 
Mollendorf, who is no relation to the 
late minister of police in Bleiberg.” 
Underneath all this Maurice dis- 
cerned a shade of mockery, and it dis- 


from Bleiburg 


turbed him. 

‘‘ First, I should like to know—”’ he 
began. 

“QLater, later!’ cried the baron. 


‘‘ The gates are but a dozen rods away. 
To your room first; the rest will 
follow.” 

“The only clothes I have with me 
are on my back,” said Maurice. 

‘‘“We have arranged that. Your 
guard-hussar uniform has been re- 
served for you at the suggestion of the 
colonel.” | 

The baron laughed quietly. 

And Maurice grew more and more 
disturbed. 

‘Were they courteous to you on the 
road ?”’ 

‘* Yes. 

‘“‘ Patience ! 
rear gates.” 


But—”’ 


Here we are at the 


Maurice found it impossible to draw 
back ; three troopers blocked the rear, 
the baron and another rode at his 
sides, and four more were in advance. 
The rear gates swung open, and the 
little troop passed into the chateau 
confines. Maurice snatched a glimpse 
of the front lawns and terraces. The 
trees and walls were hung with Chinese 
lanterns; gay uniforms and feminine 
gowns flitted across his_ vision. 
Somewhere within the chateau an 
orchestra was playing the overture 
from ‘‘ Linda di Chamounix.” Indeed, 
with all these brave officers, old men in 
black bedecked with ribbons, hand- 
some women in brilliant sparkle of 
jewels, it had the semblance of a gay 
court. It was altogether a different 
scene from that which was called the 
court of Bleiberg. There was no 
restraint here: there was laughter, 
music, dancing, and wines. The women 
were young; the men were young; old 
age stood at one side and looked on. 
And the charming voiture-verse of a 
countess Maurice was determined to 
seek her first of all. He vaguely won- 
dered how Fitzgerald would carry 
himself throughout the ordeal. 

The troopers dismounted 
courtyard. 

“T’m a trifle too stiff to dance,” 
Maurice innocently acknowledged. 

The baron laughed. ‘ You will have 
to take luck with me in the stable-bar- 
rack; the chateauis filled. The armoury 
has been turned into a ball-room, and 
the guard out of it.” 

‘‘Lead on!” said Maurice. 

At the entrance to the guard-roém, 
which occupied the left wing of the 
stables, stood a lieutenant of the Hussars. 

‘‘This is Mons. Carewe,” said the 
baron, ‘‘who will occupy a corner in 
the guard-room.”’ 

‘‘Ah! Mons. Carewe,” waving his 
hand cavalierly; “happy to see you 
again.” 

Maurice was growing weary of his 
name. 


in the 
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‘‘ Enter,” 
the door. 

Maurice entered, but not without 
suspicion. However,.he was ina hurry 
to mingle with the gay assembly in the 
chateau. But that body was doomed 
to proceed without the honour or the 
knowledge of his distinguished pre- 


said the baron, opening 


sence. Several troopers were lounging 
about. At the sight of the baron they 
rose. 


‘“ Messieurs,”’ he said, “‘ this is Mons. 
Carewe, who was expected. , 

‘Glad to see you!” they sang out 
in chorus. They bowed ironically. 

Maurice gazed toward the door. As 
he did so four pairs of arms enveloped 
him,.and ere he could offer the slightest 
resistance he was bound hand and foot 
and a scarf tied over his mouth, and 
was pushed most disrespectfully into a 
chair. The baron’s mouth was twisted 
out of shape, and the troopers were 
smiling. 

‘““My faith; but this is the drollest 
affair I ever was in;” and the baron 
sat on the edge of the table and held 
his sides. ‘‘ Monsieur Carewe! Ha! 
ha! You are a little too stiff to dance, 
eh? Shall I tender your excuses to 
the ladies? Ass! did you dream for a 
moment that such canaille as you 
might show your countenance to any 
save the scullery maids? Too stiff to 
dance ! 
And you had the audacity to return 
here! I must go; the thing is killing 
me.”” He slipped off the table, red in 
the face andchoking. ‘ The telegraph 
has its uses; it came ahead of you. 
How we trembled for fear you would 
not come! Men, guard him as your 
lives, while I report to madame. I 
dare say she will make it droller in the 
telling.” He stepped to the door, 
turned, looking into the prisoner’s 
glaring eyes; he doubled up again. 
“We are quits; I forgive you the 
broken arm ; this laugh will repay me. 
How madame the countess will laugh ! 
And Duckwitz, the general, will die of 


Ye gods, but that was rich! 


apoplexy! O, but you are a sorry ass; 
and how neatly we have clipped your 
ears!’ And into the corridor he went, 
still laughing, heartily and joyously, as 
if what had taken place was one of the 
finest jests in the world. 

Maurice, white and furious, was posi- 
tive that he would never laugh again. 
And the most painful thought was that 
his honesty had brought him to this 
pass. 


Fitzgerald stood alone in the library. 
The music of a Strauss waltz came in- 
distinctly to him. He was troubled, 
and the speech of it lay in his eyes. 
From time to time he drummed on the 
window sill, and followed with his gaze 
the shadowy forms on the lawns. He 
was not a part of this fairy scene. He 
was out of place. So many young and 
beautiful women eyeing him curiously 
confused him. In every glance he inno- 
cently read his disgrace. At madame’s 
request he had dressed himself in the 
uniform of a lieutenant-colonel, which 
showed how deeply he was in the toils. 
Though it emphasised the elegant pro- 
portions of his figure, it sat uncomfort- 
ably upon him. His vanity was not 
equal to his sense of guilt. The uni- 
form was a livery of dishonour. He 
could not distort it into a virtue, try as 
he would. He lacked that cunning arti- 
fice which a man of the world pos- 
sesses, that of winning over to the nght 
a misdeed. And Carewe, on whose 
honesty he would have staked his life, 
Carewe had betrayed him. Why, he 
could not conceive. He saw how frail 
his house of love was. A breath and it 
was gone. What he had till to-day 
deemed special favours were favours 
common to all these military dandies. 
They, too, could kiss madame’s, hand, 
and he could do no more. And yet she 
held him. And yet she did not cast 
him down. Did she love him? He 
could not tell. All he knew was that 
it was impossible not to love her. And 
to-night he witnessed the culmination 
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of the woman beautiful, and it dazzled 
him, and filled him with fears and 
oppressions. To bind her hand 
and foot, to carry her by force to the 
altar, if need be; to call her hisin spite 
of all. If she were playing with him, 
making a ball of his heart and her fancy 
a cup, she knew not of the slumbering 
lion within. He himself was but dimly 
conscious of it. Princess? That did 
not matter. Since that morning the 
veil had fallen from his eyes, but he had 
said nothing, he was waiting for her to 
speak. Should she laugh at him? No, 
no! The knowledge which had come 
to him had transformed wax into iron. 
Princess? She was the woman who 
had promised to be his wife. 

Only two candles burned on the 
mantel piece. The library was a room 
apart from the festivities. A soft, rose- 
coloured darkness pervaded the room. 
Presently a darker shadow tiptoed over 
the threshold. He turned, and the 
shadow approached. Madame’s grey 
eyes, full of lambent fires, looked into 
his own. 

‘“‘T was seeking you,” she said. The 
jewels in her hair threw a kind of. halo 
above her head. 

‘Have I the happiness to be neces- 
sary to you ?” he asked. 

‘You have not been enjoying your- 
self.” 

‘‘No, madame; my conscience Is, un- 
happily, too green.” He turned to the 
window again for fear he would lose 
control of himself. 

“I have a confession to make to 
you,” she said lowly. | How broad his 
shoulders were, was her thought. 

‘It cannot concern me,” he replied. 

6c How ? 9 

‘‘ There is only one confession which 
I care to hear. You made it once, 
though you are not willing to repeat 
it. But I have your word, Sylvia; I 
am content. Not all the world could 
make me believe that you would will- 
ingly retract that word.” 

Her name, for the first time coming 





from his lips, caused her to start. She 
sent him a penetrating, cat-like glance, 
but it broke on a face as immobile as 
marble. 

“IT do not recollect granting you 
permission to use my given name,” she 
said. 

‘“O, that was before the world. But 
alone, alone as we are, you and I, it is 
different.” The smile which accom- 
panied these words was frankness itself, 
but it did not deceive madame, who 
read his eyes but to well. ‘‘ Ah, but 
the crumbs you give this love of mine 
are so few !”’ 

‘You are the only man in the world 
permitted to avow love to me. You 
have kissed my hand.” 

‘‘A privilege which seems extended 
to all.” 

Madame coloured, but there was not 
light enough for him to perceive it. 

“The hand you kiss is the hand of 
the woman; others kiss it to pay hom- 
age. Monsieur, forgive me for having 
deceived you, and you were so easy to 
deceive.” 

His eyes met hers steadily. 

“IT am not madame simply. I am 
Stephonia Sylvia Auersperg ; the name 
I assumed was my mother’s.” His lack 
of surprise alarmed her. 

‘‘T am well aware of that,” he said. 
‘“* You are the duchess.” 

Something in his tone warned her of 
a crisis, and she put forth her cunning 
to avert it. ‘‘And you—you will not 
love me less ?”’ her voice vibrant as the 
string of aviol. ‘‘ I ama princess, but 
yet a woman. In me there are two, 
the woman and the princess. The 
princess is proud and ambitious ; to 
gain her ends she stops at nothing. As 
a princess she may stoop to trickery 
and deceit, and step back untouched. 
But the woman—ah, well; for this 
fortnight I have been most of all the 
woman.” 

‘* And all this to me—is a preamble 
to my dismissal, since my promise re- 
mains unfulfilled ? Madame, do not 
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think that because fate has willed that 
my promise should become void, that 
my conscience acquits me of dishonour. 
For love of you I have thrown honour 
to the winds. But dol! regret it? No. 
For I am mad, and being mad, I am 
not capable of reason. _I have broken 
all those ties which bind a man’s 
respect to himself. I have burnt all 
bridges, but I laugh at that. It is 
only with the knowledge that your love 
is mine that I can hold high my head. 
As the princess in you is proud, so is 
the man within me. A princess? That 
is nothing; I love you. Were you the 
empress of all the Russias, the most 
unapproachable woman in the world, I 
should not hesitate to profess my love, 
to find some means of declaring it to 
you. I love you. To what further 
depths can I fall to prove it?” Again 
he sought the window, and leaned 
heavily on the sill. He waited, as a 
man waits for an expected blow. 

As she listened a delicious sensation 
swept through her heart, a sensation 
elusive and intangible. She surren- 
dered without question. At this moment 
the Eve in her evaded all questions. 
Here was a man. The mood which 
seized her was as novel as this love 
which asked nothing but love, and the 
willingness to pay any price ; and the 
desire to test both mood and love to 
their full strength was irresistible. She 
was loved for herself alone; hitherto 
men had loved the woman less and the 
princess more. To surrender to both 
mood and love, if only for an hour or 
a day, to see what length this man 
would go at a sign from her. He was 
almost her equal in birth; his house 
was nearly if not quite as old and 
honoured as her own; in his world he 
stood as high as she stood in hers. 
She had never committed an indiscre- 
tion; passion had never swayed her; 
up to now she had lived by calculation. 
As she looked at him, she knew that in 
all her wide demesne no soldier could 
stand before him and look straight 


into his eyes. So deep and honest a 
book it was, so easily readable, that 
she must turn to its final pages. Love 
him? No. Be his wife? No. She 
recognised that it was the feline instinct 
to play which dominated her. Conse- 
quences? Therein lay the charm of it. 

‘‘ Patience, monsieur,’ she said. 
“ Did I promise to be your wife? Did 
I say that I loved you? Eh, bien, the 
woman, not the princess, made those 
vows. I am mistress not only of my 
duchy, but of my heart.” She ceased, 
and regarded him with watchful eyes. 
He did not turn. ‘‘ Look at me— 
John!” The voice was of such win- 
ning sweetness that St. Anthony him- 
self, had he heard it, must have turned. 
‘‘ Look at me and see if I am more a 
princess than a woman.” 

He wheeled swiftly.. She was leaning 
toward him, her face upturned. No 
jewel in her hair was half so lustrous 
as her eye. From the threaded ruddy 
ore of her hair rose a perfume like the 
fabulous myrrhs of Olympus. Her lips 
were a cup of wine, and her eyes bade 
him drink. And the taste of that wine 
haunted him as long as he lived. He 
made as though to drain the cup, but 
madame pushed down his arms, uttered 
a low puzzled laugh, and vanished from 
the room. He was lost! He knew it; 
yet he did not care. He threw out his 
arms, dropped them, and settled his 
shoulders. A smile, a warm contented 
smile, came into his face and dwelt 
there. For another such kiss he would 
have bartered eternity. 

And madame? Who can say? 


CHAPTER XXII 


IN WHICH MAURICE RECURS TO 
OFFENBACH 


Midnight ; the music had ceased, and 
the yellow and scarlet lanterns had 
been plucked from the autumnal hang- 
ings. The laughing, smiling, dancing 
women, like so many Cinderellas, had 
disappeared, and with them the sparkle 
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of jewels; and the gallant officers had 


ridden away to the jingle of bit and ° 


spur. Throughout the courtly revel all 
faces had revealed beside the happiness 
and lightness of spirit a suppressed 
eagerness for something yet to come, 
an event surpassing any they had yet 
known. Promptly at midnight madame 
herself had dropped the curtains on the 
gay scene because she had urgent need 
of all her military household at dawn, 
when a picture, far different from that 
which had just been painted, was to be 
limned on the broad canvas of her 
dreams. Darkness and quiet had fallen 
on the castle-keep, and grey moon film 
lay on terrace and turret and tile. 

In the guardroom Maurice, his hands 
and feet still pressing cords, dozed in 
his chair. He had ceased to combat 
drowsiness. He was worn out from his 
long ride, together with the chase of 
the night before; and since a trooper 
had relieved his mouth of the scarf so 
that he could breathe, he cared not 
what the future held, if only he might 
sleep. It took him a long time to 
arrive at the angle of comfort; this 
accomplished, he drifted into smooth 
waters. The troopers who constituted 
his guard played cards on a long table, 
in the centre of which were stuck half- 
a-dozen bayonets which served as 
candlesticks. They laughed loudly, 
thumped the board, and sometimes 
sang. No one bothered himself about 
the prisoner, who might have slept till 
the crack of doom, so far as they were 
concerned. 

Shortly before the new hour struck 
the door opened and shut. A trooper 
shook the sleeper by the sleeve. Maurice 
awoke with a start and gazed about, 
blinking his eyes. Before him he dis- 
covered madame the duchess.  Fitz- 
gerald and Mollendorf, behind whom 
stood the Voiture-verse of a countess. 
The languor forsook him, and he pulled 
himself together and sat as upright as 
his bonds would permit him. Some- 
thing interesting was about to take 


place. Madame made a gesture which 
the troopers comprehended, and they 
departed. Fitzgerald, with gloomy 
eyes, folded his arms across his breast, 
and with one hand curled and uncurled 
the drooping ends of his moustache ; 
the colonel frowned and rubbbed the 
grey bristles on his upper lip; the 
countess twisted and untwisted her 
handkerchief; madame alone evinced 
no agitation, unless the perpendicular 
line above her nose could have been a 
sign of such. This lengthened and 
deepened as her glance met the 
prisoner's. 

He eyed them all with an indiffer- 
ence which was tinctured with con- 
tempt and amusement. 

‘Well, Monsieur Carewe,’’ said 
madame, coldly, “‘what have you to 
say?” 

‘* A number of things, madame,” he 
answered in a tone which bordered the 
insolent: ‘‘only they would not be 
quite proper for you to hear.”’ 

The colonel’s hand slid from his lip 
to his mouth; he shuffled his feet and 
stared at the bayonets and the grease 
spots on the able. 

‘“‘Carewe,” said Fitzgerald, endea- 
vouring to speak calmly, “ you have 
broken your word as a gentleman, and 
you have lied to me.” 

The reply was an expressive mono- 
syllable,. ““O!” 

“Do you deny it?’ demanded the 
Englishman. - 

“Deny what?” asked Maurice. 

“The archbishop,” said madame, 
“assumed the aggressive last night. 
To be aggressive one must possess 
strength. Monsieur, how much did he 
pay for those consols ? Come, tell me; 
was he liberal? It is evident that you 
are nota man of business. I should 
have been willing to pay as much as a 
hundred thousand crowns. Come; 
acknowledge that you have made a bad 
stroke.’”” She bent her head to one 
side, and a derisive smile lifted the 
corners of her lips. 
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A dull red flooded the prisoner’s 
cheeks. “I do not understand you.” 

“You lre!’”’ Fitzgerald stepped closer 
and his hands closed menacingly. 

‘“‘ Thank you,” said Maurice, ‘thank 
you. But why not complete the melo- 
drama by striking, since you have 
doubled your fists ?”’ 

Fitzgerald glared at him. 

‘‘ Monsieur,” interposed the countess, 
‘‘do not forget that you are a gentle- 
man; Monsieur Carewe’s hands are 
tied.” 

“ Unfortunately,” observed Maurice. 

Madame looked curiously at the 
countess, while Fitzgerald drew back 
to the table and rested on it. 

‘‘T cannot comprehend how you 
dared return,’ madame resumed. ‘‘One 
who watches over my affairs has in- 
formed me of your dishonourable act.” 

‘‘What do you call a dishonourable 
act?’ Maurice inquired quietly. 

‘One who breaks his sacred promise! ”’ 
quickly. 

The prisoner laughed maliciously. 
Madame had answered the question as 
he hoped she would. ‘Chickens come 
home to roost. What do you say to 
that, my lord? ° to the Englishman. 
' This time it was not the prisoner's 
cheeks which reddened. Even madame 
was forced to look away, for if this 
reply touched the Englishman, it 
certainly touched her as deeply. Inci- 
dentally she was asking herself why 
she had permitted the Englishman to 
possess her lips, hers, whom no man 
save her sire, had ever met before. A 
kiss, that was all it had been, yet 
the memory of it was_ persistent, 
annoying, embarrassing. In the spirit 
of play—a spirit whose source of origin 
even yet mystified her—she had given 
the man something which she never 
could regain, a particle of her pride. 
Besides, this was not all; she had in 
that moment given up her right to 
laugh at him when the time came; 
now she would not be able to laugh. 
She regretted the folly, and bit her lip 
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at the thought of it. Consequences 
she had laughed at, now their possi- 
bilities disturbed her. She had been 
guilty of an indiscretion. The fact . 
that the. Englishman had ruined him- 
self at her beck did not enter her mind. 
The hour for that had not yet arrived. 

Seeing that his neat barb had left 
them all without answer, Maurice said: 
‘Doubtless your informant, who watches 
over your interests and various other 
interests of which you have no inkling, 
was the late Col. Beauvais? For my 
part, I wish it was the late Beauvais 
in the sense which we refer to the 
departed ones. But let us give him his 
true name—Prince Konrad, the last of 
the Walmodens, a cashiered gamester.” 

Only Fitzgerald showed any sur- 
prise. Maurice at once saw that the 
others were in the secret. They knew 
the colonel. Did they know why he 
was in Bleiberg? Let them find it out 
for themselves. He would not move a 
finger to aid them. He leaned back 
and yawned. 

‘Pardon me,” he said, with mock 
politeness, ‘‘ but my hands are tied, 
and the truth is, I am sleepy.” 

“Count,” said madame, “release 
him. He will be too well guarded to 
fear his escaping.” 

The colonel performed this service 
with alacrity. He honestly admired 
the young fellow who so seldom lost 
his temper. Besides, he had a sneak- 
ing idea that the lad was being unjustly 
accused. 

Maurice got up and stretched. He 
rubbed his wrists, then sat down and 
waited for the comedy to proceed. 

“So you confess,’’ said madame, 
“that you sold the consols to the arch- 
bishop ? ”’ 

**T, confess ?”’ Maurice screwed up 
his lips and began to whistle softly : 


“Voici le sabre de mon pere.” 
' “You deny, then?’’ Madame was 


fast losing patience, a grave mistake 
when one is dealing with a banterer. 
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Maurice changed the tune: 


i clade les militaires, 
eur uniforme coquet, 
Leur moustache et leur plumet—’ 


‘“ Answer!” with a stamp of the 
foot. 


‘t Je sais ce que je vourdrais, 
e voudrais etre cantiniere !”’ 


‘‘ Monsieur,” said the pretty countess, 
after a furtive glance at madame’s 
stormy eyes, ‘‘do you deny ?” 

The whistle ceased. ‘‘ Madame, to 
you I shall say that I neither deny nor 
affirm. The affair is altogether too 
ridiculous to treat seriously. I have 
nothing to say.” The whistle picked 
up the thread again. 

Doubt began tostirin the eyes of the 
Englishman. He looked at madame 
with a kind of indecision, to find that 
she was glancing covertly at him. His 
gaze finally rested on Maurice, who had 
crossed his legs and was keeping time 
to the music. with his foot. Indeed, 
these were not the violent protestations 
of innocence he had looked for. This 
demeanour was not at all in accord 
with his expectations. Now that he 
had possessed madame’s lips (though 
she might never possess the consols), 
Maurice did not appear so guilty. 

‘*‘Carewe,” he said, ‘ you 
deceived me from the start.” 


“Ah! c’est une famoux regiment, 
Le regiment de la Grand Duchesse. 


“You knew that madame was her 
highness,” went on the Englishman, 
‘‘and yet you kept that a secret from 
me. Can you blame me if I doubt you 
in other respects ? ”’ 


‘“Sonnez denc la trompette, 
Et battez les tambours !"' 


And the warbler nodded significantly 
at madame, whose frown grew still 
darker. 

‘Eh! monsieur,” cried the colonel, 
with a protesting hand, ‘‘ you are out 
of tune!” 

“T should like to know why you 
returned here,” said madame. ‘‘ Either 
you had some plan, or your audacity 
has no bounds.” 


have 


The whistle stopped again. ‘‘ Madame, 
for once we agree. I, too, should like 
to know why I returned here.”’ 

“ Carewe,” said Fitzgerald, “if you 
will give me your word y 

a Do not waste your breath, mon- 
sieur,”’ interrupted madame. 

“Will you give me your word _ 
persisted Fitzgerald, refusing to see 
the warning in madame’s eyes. 

“T will give you nothing, my lord: 
nothing. I have said that I will 
answer neither one way nor the other. 
The accusation is too absurd. Now, 
madame, what is your pleasure in 
regard to my disposition ? ” 

‘“You are to be locked up, mon- 
sieur,” tartly. ‘‘ You are too inquisi- 
tive to remain at large.” 

“My confinement will be of short 
duration,” confidently. 

“It rests with my pleasure alone.” 

‘“Pardon me if: I contradict your 
highness. I returned here incidentally 
as a representative of the British am- 
bassador 1n Vienna; I volunteered this 
office at the request of my own 
minister.” 

A shade of consternation came into 
the faces of his audience. 

“If nothing is heard of me within 
two days, an investigation will ensue. 
It is very droll, but I am here to in- 
quire into the whereabouts of one Lord 
Fitzgerald, who has disappeared. Tele- 
grams to the four ends of the world 
besides have brought no news of his 
present residence. The archbishop 
instituted the latter inquiries, because 
it was urgent and necessary he should 
know.” 

Fitzgerald became 
gloom. 

‘* And your credentials, monsieur? " 
said the duchess. ‘‘ You have them, I 
presume?” 

‘Tl came here as a private gentleman : 
a telegram to my minister in Vienna 
will indorse my presence here.” 

‘Ah! Then you shall be locked up. 
I cannot accord you recognition ; with- 





enveloped in 
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out the essential representations I see 
nothing in you but an _ impertinent 
meddler. To-morrow evening you shall 
be conveyed to Brunstadt, where you 
shall reside for some time, I can assure 
you. Perhaps on your head shall rest 
the blood of many gallant gentlemen; 
for within another 24 hours I shall de- 
clare war against Leopold. This shall 
be the consequence of your disloyalty to 
your word.” And she moved toward 
the door, the others imitating her. 
Fitzgerald, more than anyone else, de- 
sired to get away. 

Voici le sabre de mon pere! 

Tu vas le mettre a ton cote ! 

Apres la victoire. 

And one by one aiey vanished. 
Once the countess turned and threw 
Maurice a glance which mystified him; 
it was half curtained with tears. Pre- 
sently he was alone. His eye grasped 
every object. There was not a weapon 
in sight; only the bayonets in the 
table, and he could scarcely hope to 
escape by use of one of these. A carafe 
of water stood on the table. He went 
to it and half emptied it. His back 
was toward the door. Suddenly it 
opened. He wheeled, expecting to see 
the troopers. His surprise was great. 


Beauvais was leaning against the 
door, a ha humorous’ smile on 
his lips. The tableau asted several 


minutes. 

** Well,” said Beauvais, ‘‘ you do not 
seem very glad to see me.” 

Maurice remained silent, and con- 
tinued to gaze at his enemy over the 
tops of the upturned bayonets. 

‘“*'You are, as I remarked before, a 
very young man.” 

‘*T killed a puppet of yours last 


night,” replied Maurice, with a 
peculiar grimness. 

‘*Eh! So it was you! However, 
Kopf knew too much; he is dead, 


thanks to your service. After all, it 
was a stroke of war; the princess, 
whose little rose you have, was to have 
been a hostage.” 


“If she had refused to be a wife,’’ 
Maurice replied. 

Beauvais curled his moustache. 

“‘T know a good deal more than 
Kopf.” 

‘“You do, certainly; but you are at 
a convenient nearness. What you 
know will be of no use to you. Let us 
sit down.” 

‘I prefer to stand; 
do me is too delicate.” 

‘‘O, you may have no fear.” 

‘‘T have none—so long as my_ back 
is’nt turned toward you.” 

Beauvais passed over this. ‘* You 
are a very good blade; you handle a 
sword well. That is a compliment, 
considering I am held as the first blade 
in the kingdom. It was only to-day 
that I learned that formerly you had 
been a cavalryman in America. You 
have the making of a soldier.” 

Maurice bowed, his hand resting near 
one of the bayonets. 

“You are also a soldier of fortune— 
like myself. You made a good stroke 
with the archbishop. You hoodwinked 
us all.” 

Maurice did not reply. 

“Very well; we shall not dwell on 
it. You are discreet.” 

Maurice saw that Beauvais 
speaking in good faith. 

‘You have something to say; come 
to it at once, for it is trying to watch 
you so closely.”’ 

“IT will give you—” He hesitated 
and scratched his chin. ‘I will give 
you 10,000 crowns as the price of your 
silence in regard tothe South American 
affair.” 

A sardonic laugh greeted this pro- 
posal. ‘I did not know that you were 
so cheap. But it is too late.” 

‘* Too late?” 

‘‘ Doubtless, since by this time the 
authorities are in possession of the 
interesting facts.’ 

‘‘T beg to differ from you.” 

‘*Do as you please,’’ said Maurice, 
triumphantly. ‘I sent an account of 


the honour you 


Was 
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your former exploits both to my own 
government and the one which you so 
treacherously betrayed. One or the 
other will not fail to reach.” 

‘“‘I am perfectly well aware of that.” 
Beauvais smiled. He reached into a 
pocket, and fora moment Maurice ex- 
pected to see a pistol come forth. But 
he was needlessly alarmed. Beauvais 
extracted two envelopes from the pocket 
and sailed them through the interven- 
ing space. They fell on the table. 
‘‘Put not your trust in hotel clerks,” 
was the sententious observation. “ At 
least, till you have discovered that no 
one else employs them. I: am well 
served. The clerk was told to intercept 
all your outgoing post; and there is the 
evidence. Ten thousand crowns and 
a safe conduct.” 

Maurice picked up the letters 
mechanically. They were his; the 
stamps were not cancelled, but the 
flaps were slit. He turned them this 
way and that, bewildered. He was 
convinced that he could in no way 
cope with this man of curious indus- 
tries, this man who seemed to have a 
key for every lock, and from whom 
nothing escaped. And the wise old 
-marshal had permitted him to leave 
the kingdom without let or hindrance. 
Perhaps the marshal understood that 
Beauvais was a sort of powder train, 
and that the further he was away from 
the mine the better for all concerned. 

‘“You are a great rascal,” Maurice 
said finally. 

“We will waive that subject. The 
matter at present is, how much will it 
take to buy your silence for the future ?”’ 

‘““And I am sorry I did not kill you 
when I had the chance,’ continued 
Maurice, as if following a train of 
thought. 

‘We never realise how great the 
opportunity is till it has passed beyond 
our reach. Well, how much ?” 

‘‘T am not in need of money.” 

‘“To be sure; I forgot. But the 


archbishop could not have given you a 
competence for life.” 

‘“‘ I choked a deal out of Kopf,’’ said 
Maurice. ‘ You will wear no crown— 
that 1s, earthly.” 

‘‘ And your heavenly one is near at 
hand,” rejoined Beauvais. 

Maurice absently fingered a bayonet. 

“You refuse this conciliation on my 
part ?”’ asked Beauvais. 

‘“ Positively.” 

‘‘ Well, then, if anything happens to 
you, you will have only yourself to 
blame. I will leave you to digest that 
suggestion. Your life hangs in the 
balance. I will give you till to-morrow 
morning to make up your mind.” 

“Go to the devil!” 

‘Tn that, I shall offer you the prece- 
dence.””’ And Beauvais backed out; 
because Maurice had wrenched loose 
one of the bayonets. 

Maurice flung the bayonet across the 
room, and went back to his chair, and 
tore his ill-fated letters into ribbons. 
When this was done he stared moodily 
at the impromptu candlesticks, and 
tried to conceive the manner in which 
Beauvais’ threat would materialise. 

When the troopers returned to their 
watch they found the prisoner in a re- 
cumbent position, staring at the cracks 
in the floor, oblivious to all else save 
his thoughts, which were by no means 
charitable or humane. They resumed 
their game of cards. At length Maurice 
fell into a slight slumber. The next 
time he opened his eyes it was because 
of a peculiar jar which continued, a 
familiar, monotonous jar such as the 
tread of feet on the earth creates. 
Tramp, tramp, tramp, it was a large 
body of men on the march. Soon this 
was followed by a lighter and noisier 
sound—cavalry. Finally, there came 
the rumbling of heavy metal—artillery. 
More than an hour passed before these 
varying sounds grew indistinct. 

Maurice was now fully awake. An 
army had passed the Red Chateau. 


(To be continued.) 
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drowned the ring of the hammer which 
was nailing on thesiding just behind him. 

A Republican county convention in 
that county was a serious, if not a 
solemn, affair. There was no applause 
or levity, and matters went on ina 
halting, painful fashion, as if the con- 
vention were ashamed of itself. It 
was, indeed, ludicrous that the Repub- 
licans of that county always’ took so 
much time to deliberate on their choice 
of standard-bearers, for ever since the 
county had been organised they had 
not been able to elect even one of 
their nominees. This year, however, 
the convention seemed to have some- 
what of excitement attending its 
deliberations—as much excitement, at 
least, as those prosaic folks ever per- 
mitted themselves to indulge. One 
after another of the nominations was 
made with the utmost serenity and 
decorous acquiescence; but when 
Chairman McDowall, with his best 
Scotch tones, the burr of which had 
not been eliminated after thirty years 
in Ontario and fifteen in Dakota, an- 
nounced, in his own impressive way, 
‘‘“Yur nomonations for thu office of 
shuriff are now in order,” a still deeper 
silence fell upon the gathering, a sure 
sign in that clime of intense public 
interest. Then Walter McDougall, 
red-faced, grey-haired, and huge of 
frame, arose, and after clearing his 
throat, said, in an apologetic tone, 
‘““Weel, Meester Chairman, U'’ll 
nominate Mr. Cushman, Ned Cush- 
man, fur shuriff.”’ 

At once Mike McGauvran leaped to 
his feet, and said, ‘I'll second the 


nominate, Mr. Chairman,’’ and the 
delegates sat aghast. Had Walter 
and Mike made it up? Was the 


millennium in sight? For the past 
ten years these two worthies, the one 
Scotch and the other Irish, had fought 
one another, and had carried their 
battle into almost every public and 
many private activities of the whole 
county. 


‘‘Do I hear ony more nomonations ? 
Eef note, U’ll duclare thu nomonations 
closed. All in favour of Ned Coosh- 
man fer shuriff wull say, Aye; them 
opposed, Nay. ’S uh vote, and Mr. 
Cooshman ts yor nomonee fer shuriff.”’ 

Was thatacheer? It really sounded 
like it. At any rate, there was hand- 
clapping and feet-stamping and scat- 
tered cries of ‘‘ Speech,” which surprised 
no one so much as the delegates them- 
selves. This great crisis brought the 
chairman to his feet, and, gazing 
steadily toward the back of the hall, 
with the utmost gravity and solemnity, 
and with dictatorial emphasis, he de- 
clared, ‘‘ Uh speech is called fer, Mr. 
Cooshman.”’ 

In the direction of his gaze sat a 
young man whom few would pass with- 
out a second glance. His tall, athletic 
form showed strength in every line, 
and the keen, bright eye was full of 
life and fire. The face was now of a 
swarthy hue, thanks to the work of the 
North Dakota sun on a skin whose 
Celicate texture, previous to the past 
five years, had not known a greater 
exposure than that found in the White 
Mountains or at Nahant. He was 
just now biting his lips with vexation ; 
but, after a moment’s pause, he rose 
quickly, and stepping to the side of the 
chairman, spoke in quiet, clear tones: 

‘“Gentlemen of the convention, I 
have to thank you for the heartiness 
and sincerity of this nomination. 
There are many reasons why I should 
not accept it; but as I have urged 
others in the past years to accept 
when there were few chances for vic- 
tory, I feel that I cannot with decency 
refuse. 

‘“‘T am very glad to see such harmony 
prevailing to-day, and I hope it will 
continue throughout the entire cam- 
paign. I feel that anyone who engen- 
ders strife in this party is its worst 
enemy. The conditions within our 
party in this county have been most 
disgusting and disgraceful. I am a 
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THE IDLER 


shack at night, and saw in all directions 
the gleam of far-separated lights, each 
exposing a homesteader’s cabin, his 
heart was touched with the vastness, 
the freedom, the glorious room and 
opportunity which the scene revealed. 
He saw far and deep into the hearts 
and lives of the people who had come 
from over the whole world to secure a 
bit of the free land of Dakota. He had 
long since ceased to be amused at the 
uncouth garments, the stolid gaze, and 
the odd language. The apparently 
monotonous aim and barren souls were 
vivid in their heart-purpose and ideals 
to his keen and sympathetic view. The 
political bickerings, the clannish pre- 
judices, the ceaseless squabbling over 
mortgages, interest, taxes, and land 
contests—all were to him only thin 
veils which could not hide from his 
vision the earnest love for family and 
pride in its support, the passion for the 
free home, the aspiration for indepen- 
dent living and thinking, the quick 
sympathy for distress, and the dogged, 
perhaps unreasonable, but ever constant 
hope and faith in a life beyond. He 
saw all these, and the people knew that 
he saw them, and their hearts went 
out to him silently ina great love and 
utter trust. 

And now he was “ running for office.” 
He was going to make commercial and 
political use of the love felt for him, in 
order to ride into a public position ? 
No one dared to charge it against him. 
His aim was as pure as if he had been 
consecrated to his work. He had 
learned that the office of sheriff in the 
North-west is one of almost limitless 
power, and can be used for great 
oppression and extortion. The present 
sheriff had fairly roused the county by 
his exasperating fees and terrible greed. 
He had seized grain as it came out of 
the hopper, and whisked it away from 
the despairing farmer’s eyes because 
of some insignificant, perhaps _base- 
less, claim, at the order of some heart- 
Jess creditor or swindler, and his 


re-election was impossible. Cushman 
knew that his party might blindly take 
up as bad and unfit a man as the present 
sheriff, and he was glad to answer 
“Yes” when the call came to him. 

But there was another reason for his 
decision, and it was powerful, although 
he would not ackowledge that it had 
existence. This young scion of Beacon 
Hill, whose youth had been passed in 
the society of beautiful, charming, and 
intellectual girls, but who had never 
felt in their presence more than a 
momentary thrill, was now plainly 
touched by a young woman, recently 
transplanted to North Dakota from 
Iowa. Among the stories which flitted 
across the prairie to account for Cush- 
man’s presence in that new country 
was one that he had been crossed in 
love and had fled thither to hide the 
wound ; and he had laughed cynically 
and loudly when this story came to his 
ears. But since Mary Somers had 
come into the county to keep house 
for her brother, and ‘ preserve him 
from a state of savagery,’ as she 
laughingly said, Ned had certainly ex- 
perienced a new sensation. 

There was nothing remarkable about 
Mary Somers in the eyes of the resi- 
dents of her native village. She was a 
lady, they knew that. Shewas studious 
and modest and happy, but she had 
entered very little into the life of the 
village, because she loved her home 
books too much. But when all the 
trammels of old surroundings and the 
restraints and familiarities of her village 
life fell away by her removal to Dakota, 
and she came face to face with an 
earnest, eager, and strong soul, she 
expanded like arosetothesun. There 
was thus revealed a sweetness of being, 
a freshness and breadth of view upon 
the great questions of life, just begin- 
ning to unfold themselves to her, that 
quite puzzled and delighted Ned Cush- 
man. 

It would be difficult to recognise a 
sharper contrast than that between 
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the look of anguish which she wore that 
evening when he met her. She scarcely 
asked him to be seated, in her intense 
Interest in this new phenomenon, but 
exclaimed, “‘ Did you hear about John 
O’Neill and his family—turned out to 
starve ?” 

‘* Yes,” he replied quietly, ‘‘ I knew 
it was coming. Two years ago I 
warned Jack to beware of Webster. 
But he was land-insane ; he had been 
seized with the earth-hunger which 
takes hold of so many new-comers in 
this country, and he kept on buying, 
here a quarter and there an eighth, 
until he was carrying a fearful load. 
The dry spring cut down the yield, and 
the hail cleaned him out.” 

‘‘But,” she cried, almost as if she 
were in pain, “do you justify Webster, 
and can’t we do anything to help 
O’Neill ?” 

‘“No,” he answered, as quietly as 
before, ‘‘I do not justify Webster; but 
he has a right to his pound of flesh, and 
our laws have no interpreter like Portia 
to wrest it from him. His acts are 
strictly legal, according to the terms of 
the miserable mortgage which O'Neill 
was a fool to sign. So far as doing 
anything for him is concerned, I have 
told Grey & Co. to let him have what 
he wants for the present, and he and 
his family will stay in my old shack, 
which I don’t need just now, until he 
can get a better place. Some day, I 
hope, such men as Webster will not be 
tolerated in this community. By the 
way, I don’t mind telling you that I 
haven’t spoken to that man since the 
St. Clair foreclosure, which took place 
about a year ago, very similar to the 
O’Neill case, except that Mrs. St. Clair 
is a widow with three children.” 

“Oh, thank you!” she cried, while 
her eyes shone with an almost fond 
light. “I am so glad to know that 
you treat Webster as he deserves. And 
it was so kind of you to let the O’Neill’s 
use your old house. Few would have 
been so considerate and generous.” 


‘intellectual and conventional. 


These words kept ringing in Cush- 
man’s ears as he walked through the 
fields, and there were other light and 
delicate utterances, nothing in phrase- 
ology, perhaps, but made vivid and 
intense with the impulse of the heart 
and soul of the true woman whose lips 
framed them. His experiences with 
women had been limited, although, 
like many another city-bred young man, 
he would have laughed at the suggestion. 
He had known many girls and women, 
but they were grouped into two classes, 
those whom he met at the symphony, 


drawing-room, and sea-shore, either 


vain, frivolous, and vacuous, or severely 
Since 
he had come to Dakota the hard- 
featured and practical matron of the 
prairie had constituted the third class. 
Mary Somers, indeed, was a new type 


to him, and, consequently, dangerous. 


He learned of his peril by degrees, but 
would not believe that it was really 
imminent. To surely ward it off he 
was now entering upon this political 
experience, with its excitement and 
new trend of thought, which, as he 
bravely told himself, would certainly 
cure him of the “ foolishness.” | 
When next he visited the Somers 


_home, he told Mary gaily that he had 


gone into politics, hiding, quite 
characteristically, all humaneand right- 
eous motives for his action. 

‘“ Yes, so William said,” she observed 
in a quiet way. ‘‘ You know he is a 
Democrat.” 

As thoroughly accustomed as Cush- 
man was to her blunt and unconven- 
tional remarks, he could not help 
thinking this a very odd method of 
congratulation, to say the least. But 
he made no sign, simply observing : 
‘“ Oh, yes, so he is ; but we shall have 
no quarrel on that account. You know, 
I must conciliate a good many Demo- 
crats to be elected.” . 

“So William says,’’ was again her 
reply in the sametone. This was quite 
annoying, and Cushman soon felt that 
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his call was a failure. Mary was 
evidently abstracted, and he left the 
cottage In a very wondering and un- 
comfortable spirit. 

Consternation came upon the Demo- 
crats as the result of Cushman’s nom- 
ination. Their convention was called 
for a week after the Republican con- 
vention, and when the leaders came 
together for conference, it was plain 
that they were worried and almost 
desperate. Several of the members of 
the gang had aspirations for the nomin- 
ation for sheriff, but they were brutally 
waved aside by the chairman of the 
county committee with a sneer. ‘‘ None 
of you fellers can make it again’ Ned 
Cushman, specially after the raw deal 
Barnes has given the people.” The 
special danger was that the voters 
would disregard party and vote for the 
honest man, when it came to sheriff, an 
office which, with its high fees and 
rich “plums,” the party could not 
afford to lose. So the managers de- 
termined on the step always under- 
taken by rogues in such cases. They 
decided to put up the most nearly 
faultless man they could find for the 
position of sheriff, in order that behind 
his cloak of purity the hideous sins of 
the bosses and their party might be 
hidden. 

“When the chairman announced nomi- 
nations for the office of sheriff in 
order, excitement began in all parts of 
the hall, and it was increased when 
Webster, the ‘‘ broker,’ as he called 
himself, arose. There was a sneer on 
his face and a malignant gleam in his 
eye when he began: 

‘‘Gentlemen of the convention, the 
minority party in this county has 
placed in nomination for the important 
office of sheriff of this county a dainty 
young fellow from the far East—Bos- 
ting, I think they call it there; and 
some of his party say they're going to 
elect this high-toned chap to that 
office. They’re going to come around 
to some of us here, wantin’ our support 


for him, for they know he can’t be 
elected except by Democratic votes. 
And we all know well enough that, if 
he should happen to get elected, every 
last one of them fellows would be 
howlin’ around how the Republicans 
carried this county!” 

At this point there was a stir of ap- 
plause which vastly encouraged the 
orator, and he proceeded with increased 
energy and enthusiasm, concluding in 
this way : 

‘‘ The minority party in this county 
always talks as if it had hogged all the 
virtue in the whole county; that's 
their style. They are braggin’ around 
here that this young dandy is so far 
ahead and above anybody that we can 
nominate that he will surely be elected. 
Gentlemen, I am going to place in 
nomination for the position of sheriff a 
man whose name and face are known 
to you all and who needs no praises 
from me. He is an honest man, a man 
of the best character and reputation, 
and a hard worker, like all the rest of us, 
although he don’t claim to have a 
college education and- don’t part his 
hair in the middle. He will do the 
levies right, and will give us all square 
treatment. The man whom I nomin- 
ate to thrash the ground with this 
young dude from the East is our 
honoured and esteemed pioneer of 
White Oak township, William H. 
Somers.” 

The speaker had so played upon the 
sensibilities and the prejudices of his 
audience, as well as excited their curi- 
osity, that it was a burst of real 
applause, led, of course, by the claque- 
urs, which arose as he finished. The 
nomination was at once seconded, and 
carried unanimously. It was a great 
surprise. Somers had not been at all 
prominent in politics, and had never 
attended any of the county conven- 
tions. In spite of this fact, however, 
he was a bitter partisan, and was not 
free from ambition. He had been ap- 
proached by some of the leaders just 
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previous to Cushman’s last visit to his 
sister, and although he had given them 
no definite answer at the time, his 
narrow, suspicious soul and his party 
bias, being cultivated to a high point, 
had induced him to make the race. 

Campaigning for county office in 
North Dakota is suz generis. Ofspeech- 
making there is none, of hand-shaking 
there is much. National and State 
issues are of little avail. The matter 
is largely individual. Ned Cushman 
made a most careful and painstaking 
canvass. His German and French 
helped him greatly (although his French 
was very unlike the patois of the 
‘‘ Breeds ’’), and he humourously wrote 
to his aunt that for the first time in his 
life his college education was of benefit 
to him. He found in a few days that 
campaigning had its light and pleasing 
phases. He made no false basis of 
acquaintance with the people. Many 
of them had heard of his kind and 
generous actions, as in the case of the 
O’Neill family, and their hearts warmed 
to this young man, who really seemed 
to have a pure aim and who wished to 
help those who needed help. The fac- 
tional strife melted away under the 
pressure of Cushman’s candidacy. He 
found himself saying airy nothings 
with as much grace and with much less 
strain on his conscience than in a ball- 
room, and his driver declared on the 
third day out that Ned was a born 
campaigner. He did not fail to meet 
angry and hostile people, of course, but 
he remained cool, and left them with 
much less resentment. 

On the other hand, Somers elicited 
little sympathy, and lost votes. In 
some places he assumed a familiarity 
which was plainly forced and which 
disgusted the most obtuse. 
places he was his true self, cold and 
haughty, and this damaged his cause. 
Toward the latter part of the campaign 
the county chairman became fright- 
ened, and went with him on all his 
trips, endeavouring to help him and 


In. other | 


turn back the tide which had plainly 
set in toward Cushman. Even Somers’s 
virtues were telling against him. ‘‘ By 
thunder !’”’ growled the chairman to the 
secretary, after a long ride with Somers, 
“T believe Jack Delano, with all his 
drunkenness, would have run better.” 

One evening Somers was returning 
home in a very ugly frame of mind. 
He had just paid a second visit to a 
strong Democratic township, and found 
the Cushman sentiment stronger than 
on his previous visit. He had also 
heard some stories which some of 
Cushman’s “ fool friends ” were circu- 
lating in regard to Somers, and they 
angered him greatly. No man becomes 
so indignant when criticised or gossiped 
about as the suspicious man. These 
stories were rushing through Somers’s 
mind, and he was also experiencing 
chagrin at the knowledge of Cushman’s 
growing popularity, when, as he neared 
his house, he saw Cushman’s horse 
tied to the block in front. 

Cushman had seen no reason for dis- 
continuing his visits to Mary Somers 
simply because her brother was his 
opponent for a county office. He came 
seldom, but occasionally a portion of 
Sunday was spent in the little house. 
She greeted him with a little embar- 
rassment at first, and at times acted 
with singular constraint ; but Cushman 
affected to see nothing, and appeared 
to assume that there could be no change 
in their relations. To-day the conver- 
sation was progressing in the old free 
and delightful way when William burst 
through the door. Ned at once arose, 
and started to shake hands with. him; 
but Somers refused to see the motion, 
and cried roughly: ‘‘ You here again ? 
I didn't think you’d have the face to 
come here after the way you’ve done 
me dirt. I’d much prefer your room, 
and I guess Mary would, too.” 

‘‘T beg your pardon, sir,” instantly 
replied Ned, with perfect calm, but 
with a slight flush on his cheek. “I 
shall leave this house if my presence 
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offends either of you; but I have ‘done 
you no dirt.’ If any one has been 
slandering you, it has not had my 
consent.”’ 

‘‘“Then it wasn’t you, hey, that 
started that story in Montrose Town- 
ship that I swindled George Jones in 
the division of grain last month, when 
we shipped together, by pretending that 
the load was No. 2 when it was No. I 
—and now he’s gone off to Canada, 
and I can’t reach him to get him to 
deny it ?” sneered Somers. 

‘‘I know nothing of such a story, 
and if I hear it, I shall take pains to 
deny it. I take little interest in the 
stories which I hear about myself. 
Some of them are, I admit, annoying ; 
but they are nearly all so plainly false 
that I think they do me no harm; and, 
I presume, that has been your experi- 
ence. You will notice, however, that 
the conduct of the ‘ Republican’ toward 
you has changed, and I am glad to say 
that I brought about the change.” 

‘““Oh, yes, I know that. You knew 
its course was doing you more harm 
than good, and that was the reason you 
choked Jones off, I’m told. I guess I 
can see through your game,” and he 
leered into Ned’s face. Then he burst 
out: ‘‘ What are you doin’ here, keep- 
ing company with my sister, when 
everybody knows you’ve got a girl in 
Boston and get regular letters from 
her ?” 

“ Oh, William !” cried Mary, and she 
rushed upon him, and too late placed 
her fingers upon his lips, receiving in 
reward a push that almost threw her 
off her feet. 

Ned could have struck Somers down 
for this act, but refrained. So the 
clerk of the post-office, he reflected, 
had been gossiping about the weekly 
letters that his aunt in Milton insisted 
on sending to him; and he smiled a 
little, but the smile quickly passed from 
his face, and he replied: ‘‘ Really, Mr. 
Somers, this has gone too far. I see 
that, as you stated at the beginning, 
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my presence here is unwelcome, and I 
shall not bother you any longer,” and 
he glanced at Mary, who stood with 
face averted and bosom heaving with 
emotion. — 

‘“Then you don’t deny that you have 
a girl back East ?’? demanded Somers. 

Was it only imagination, or did he 
not see Mary’s face take on an eager 
look and turn just a trifle toward him, 
while her breath seemed to suddenly 
stop, as if she waited for his answer ? 
But he scorned to look again, and 
replied proudly: “I deny nothing, and 
must decline to pay any attention to 
such insolence. Good evening, Miss 
Somers; good evening, sir,” and left 
the house. 

Mary turned away with a great sob, 
and passed quickly to her room, fling- 
ing herself upon the bed. 

‘“ How dared William say what he 
did, and how beautifully Mr. Cushman 
acted !” she moaned. ‘‘ But he didn’t 
deny it, he didn’t deny it; and I’m 
sure it is true. And I've gone on 
thinking that perhaps he cared for me. 
He’s just been playing with me—no, 
he hasn’t—he never said a word to me 
that was anything more than kind and 
helpful, and I— Oh, what a fool I 
have been! How miserable 1 am! 
Why did I ever come here? I wish I 
could die!”’ 

William sat in the other room, and 
stared into the fire with gloomy face. 
He had made himself and two other 
persons miserable, and he could not 
see that he had gained anything. He 
tried several times to go in and console 
his sister as she lay sobbing in the little 
bedroom, but at length went out, and 
rode back to town to consult with the 
committee. 

As for Ned, he was livid with rage, 
tempered with a sort of excited happi- 
ness. ‘‘Does she care? Was that 
manifestation a kind of jealousy? Did 
that change of features mean anything? 
Does she care? And if she does care, 
what is that to me?” And soon he 
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ran. Hecould not rid himself of the 
picture of Mary standing in the house 
with that odd expression on her face. 
It bothered him that night, and the 
next day he was so abstracted in his 
canvass that his driver was perplexed, 
and he made little headway. 


Election day dawned with a clear 
sky, and both sides were rushing to 
‘‘ get out the vote.” Two of Ned’s 
colleagues on the ticket had plucked 
up courage, and hoped to win, and this 
feature made the fight all the more 
interesting. On the day before the 
Democrats had suddenly begun to 
boast of the ease with which Cushman 
would be defeated, and had accepted 
some of the bets which Republicans 
had been vainly offering since the open- 
ing of the campaign. This fact caused 
a feeling of apprehension among Cush- 
man’s friends, and they soon found that 
the Democratic chairman had secured 
a good sum of money from the State 
committee by pretending that the 
legislative ticket was in danger, and 
had placed it to be used against Cush- 
man. When he learned this fact, Ned 
smiled, and said with energy: ‘“ All 
right, we'll be ready for them, if that’s 
their game. Have all our men notified 
to be on the look-out for that money, 
and if any of it is offered, we'll have 
some of those fellows in the Bismarck 
‘pen’ before the snow is off the 
ground.” 

This declaration alarmed the Demo- 
cratic leaders, and they were very 
cautious. Ned was not sanguine of 
winning; he knew too much of the 
uncertainties of politics, and he was 
not satisfied with reports coming from 
certain venal “ leaders’? whom he had 
declined to pay for their support. He 
stoutly refused to work at the polls 
on election day, saying tersely: ‘“‘ It’s 
plainly against the law, and I don’t 
believe in it, anyway.” He would 
have liked to spend the day with Mary 
Somers, but he had not been at the 


house since the scene with her brother ; 
and he felt that, with all her uncon- 
ventionality, she should know that his 
further visits there must depend on her 
invitation. So he remained at home 
nearly all day, riding in town in the 
evening to get the mail and learn the 
returns from the town. These were, as 
expected, largely in his favour, al- 
though the town was Democratic. 
From the country precincts it would 
take at least twelve hours to hear, and 
so he knew that nothing definite could 
be known as tothe result that night. It 
was early when he retired, and as he 
slept he dreamed of canvassing, of the 
election, of Aunt Elizabeth and Old 
Boston, while through all his dreams 
floated the face of Mary Somers, half- 
averted, and with eyes Seeming to turn 
towards him with absorbing and 
agonising question. 

It was the close of autumn, the 
beginning of winter. The wind had 
begun in the afternoon to blow ra 
from the north-west, and by nightfall 
it had increased to what would be 
called at sea a gale. That blast from 
the north meant winter sure. Ned’s 
house was situated a mile south of the 
town, and he was rarely disturbed at 
night ; but that election night, as he 
lay dreaming, a rapid and vehement 
pounding on the door, and a loud and 
excited calling of his name, awakened 
him. He at once recognised the voice, 
and answered good-naturedly: ‘“‘ Yes, 
yes, Billy, I hear you, but please don’t 
pound down the house. You can’t tell 
me anything about the election to- 
night, for I won't believe it. Wecan’t 
know anything until morning; so go 
back to bed, or -I’ll thrash you for 
waking me up at this time of night.” 

‘It ain’t election,” cried the voice. 
“It’s fire! The north prairie’s afire, 
and comin’ this way like mad, and 
they want you to help.”’ 

“Oh, all right,” answered Ned, 
coolly. ‘Go along and wake up 
others, and I'll be there in a jiffy.” 
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Ned did not believe that there was 
any real danger, for he was well used 
to Billy McAnery’s ‘crazy turns,” as 
the neighbours called them. But when 
he had dressed and looked out of the 
house to the north, it was very plain to 
him that there was a real and awful 
peril. He had never before seen a 
prairie fire, but the sight which met 
his eyes left no doubt of its meaning. 
There is little that is lurid, fantastic, 
and thrilling about a prairie fire. It 
has none of the spectacular and gaudy 
elements of the forest or city fire. 
What Ned saw was, not the sky red- 
dened by flame, but dark masses of 
smoke which, even where he stood, 
were being blown by the swift, cold 
blast into his face. The odour of that 
smoke and the awful blackness in the 
north told him that a scene of horror 
might be before him. He stopped to 
gaze no longer, but leaped on his horse 
and rode swiftly to town. 

There everything was either panic or 
paralysis. Coming so suddenly, and in 
the night, the fire had robbed the people 
of their senses. Some stood gazing at 
the approaching demon as if fascinated 
by a mermaid. Others rushed hither 
and thither, weeping, swearing, and 
praying by ‘turns. Some had loaded 
parts of their household goods on their 
waggons to start—whither? Forif the 
town was destroyed, nothing could stop 
the flames for twenty miles ; and before 
any waggon could go one-half that dis- 
tance, the fire would be upon it. The 
cause of the fire was quickly learned. 
Threshers at a place about fifteen 
miles north of the town had set fire to 
their straw piles, as usual, at the con- 
clusion of their day’s work, and the 
wind rising so suddenly in the evening 
had started the mischief. It had 
whisked the burning straw far and 
wide, and the sparks had caught in 
other straw piles, scattered shocks of 
wheat and oats and loose hay, and 
before anyone could realise the danger 
the fire was out on the prairie on its 


devastating way, swiftly, eagerly, vora- 
ciously bounding towards the south. 
There was no natural or artificial 
barrier to stop its spread. On the 
other hand, all circumstances favoured 
it. The long, dry season had left no 
moisture in the grass; there were no 
rivers nor creeks in its path; no fall 
ploughing is done in that frozen clime; 
and strewn over all the ground were 
large quantities of wheat and oat 
straw, completely covering the earth, 
and forming just the sort of mat that 
the flames would relish. There had 
been a ditch ploughed around the town 
five years before, but it was now use- 
less, and filled with straw and dead 
grass. It seemed that nothing but a 
change of the wind could save the 
town, and that meant the loss of 
hundreds of lives. As Cushman stood 
gazing alternately at the approaching 
tempest and at the hopeless faces of the 
frightened people, he felt, as he had 
never felt before, the absence of the 
defences of civilisation. A thousand 
thoughts ran through his mind; then 
suddenly, through the mist of years, 
came the memory of a lecture given by 
a traveller who had crossed the plains 
of Kansas thirty years before; and he 
wheeled his horse sharply and rode to 
the mayor, who stood, looking as 
stupidly as the others, while the black 
grew blacker and the smoke became 
more pungent and overpowering. 

“Come, Jack,” shouted Cushman 
with a voice of command and triumph 
which caused the stupid light to leave 
the poor wretch’s eyes, and he turned 
to Cushman with a flash of hope and 
glad faith on his countenance, which 
even in that excited scene Cushman felt 
in his inmost heart. ‘‘ We must build 
a counter-fire to stop this one. You 
know how. Get ten men and set fire 
to that patch on the left, and ten of us 
will fire this patch on the right, and be 
sure to leave enough room here to keep 
the fire from catching on any of the 
buildings.” 
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The man was off in an_ instant, 
giving orders and seizing torches. He 
knew at once what was wanted. All 
he needed was the leader, the man to 
give the hint. Twenty men with 
blazing torches ran twenty yards 
directly towards the on-coming demon. 
Then they stopped and dipped their 
torches into the dry grass and straw, 
until the whole space, somewhat longer 
than the north side of the village and 
twenty yards wide, was a mass of 
flames. Women and men stood ready 
to beat it back if it should threaten to 
catch on the buildings, while others 
poured water on the earth thus burned 
over. And so it was that, in ten 
minutes from the time that Ned Cush- 
man came upon that scene of hopeless- 
ness and utter misery, the town was 
saved. 

Couriers were sent to farmers living 
to the west, south, and east, warning 
them of the danger and suggesting the 
same remedy. Perhapssome other man 
might in time have thought of the one 
thing which can stop the spread of a 
prairie fire, but you cannot make the 
people of Hudson think so, and to this 
day they declare that ‘‘ Nobody but 
Ned Cushman saved this town from 
bein’ wiped off the map.” 

After the work had been well done 
Cushman began to notice the constant 
stream of refugees that poured out of 
the smoke, families escaping from the 
fire and leaving everything behind. 
Their faces told the terror in their 
hearts, and many dropped down in 
their waggons as their frightened 
horses were caught and held by the 
people of the town. As Ned looked at 
them a face up-lifted from a waggon- 
bed sent the blood straight to his 
heart. 

“Where 1s Mary Somers?” His 
brain seemed to catch on fire, and 
above all the noise and confusion there 
seemed to cry a voice from within his 
soul, ‘‘ Where is Mary Somers?” 
Then a chill of agony and fear shook 


his frame. But ascool and calm as 
ever was the voice that asked: 
“By the way, have you seen Will 
Somers ? ” ; 

‘“ Yes,’ said someone; ‘‘ he went 
down to Hope Township this morn- 
ing, early, to work at the polls, and 
hain’t got back yet.” 

“Ah,” remarked Cushman, dryly, 
‘‘T believe we did have an election to- 


day.” Then, after a pause, he ven- 
tured: ‘‘I suppose his sister is in 
town ?”’ 


Oh, the awful eternity that gaped 
between question and answer ! 

“ Well, I hain’t seen her, but I reckon 
she’s around here somewhere. ’Tain’t 
likely that she’d stay out there alone all 
night.” 

Ned Cushman knew better. Mary 
Somers did not fear to stay alone. She 
rejected, time after time, the invitations 
of friends to pass evenings in town, and 
Ned knew that it was almost certain 
that she had not come to town unless 
she had been driven in by the fire. A 
quick turn with his horse through the 
town revealed the fact that she was not 
there and that no one had seen her. 
She might have driven on to the south, 
as many of the first arrivals did when 
they saw the helpless condition of the 
town. “But whereis she ?”’ his heart 
cried. ‘‘I dare not trust to fortune 
that she is safe. The house is right in 
the path of the fire. Suppose that she 
is even now being burned to death ?”’ 

This thought was too much for him, 
and his brain reeled—for just a 
moment. Then, recovering himself, 
he whispered a few words to the 
mayor, and turned his horse with a 
leap right into the face of the giant 
tempest of wind and fire. 

A glance at the horrible blackness 
told him that the flames had by this 
time reached the Somers home, and 
wonld soon be upon the village. It 
was only a question of a very few 
moments, and he knew that if his horse 
stumbled or he lost his balance his 
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chance for life would be not worth a 
penny. But he tossed aside that 
thought with contempt as compared 
with his divine errand. And even that 
was almost forgotten and swept from 
the mind’s view by the sight of that fire 
as it drew nearer him and as he rushed 
into its embrace. No crackling of 
boughs, no lurid lights, no grand illu- 
mination of the skky—no, none of these. 
Almost silently the tongue of flame ran 
along, hugging the earth like a snake 
on his belly. There was a peculiar, 
hissing sound, and, when the wind was 
very strong, a gentle roar. A forest fire 
is merciful, for it warns by its tumult 
and light. It often stops to exalt over 
its victims and to leap aloft in their 
summits with joy. But the prairie fire 
glides upon its foe like a tiger, and, 
crushing it with one blow, sweeps on 
to the next one. It is in this way that 
those awful tragedies on the plains 
occur, when whole families are sur- 
prised and destroyed without a chance 
for a fight for life. 

Never had Cushman’s horse made 
such speed. Despite cough and snort, 
she leaped bravely forward wherever 
her rider might command. Cushman 
held to the rein with a grip of iron, and 
though the horse swayed to and fro, 
and though the smoke rolled blacker 
and blacker before him, he kept on, 
peering toward his goal, guided, cer- 
tainly not by light, for there was none, 
but by intuition, which is another name 
for God. So long seemed the ride that 
he began to fear that he had lost his 
way; but at last the dim outlines of 
the little house began to appear through 
the darkness and storm. The fire was 
already there, and as Cushman leaped 
from his horse the flames were licking 
up the pine siding and mounting to the 
roof. The horse stood perfectly still, 
though trembling and snorting, while 
Cushman burst through the rude door. 
On the floor of the farther room he 
saw a white heap. It was plain that 
the smoke had aroused her only to 


stifle, conquer, and choke out her life 
when she arose and attempted to flee. 
There was no time to learn if breath 
yet remained in that precious body. 
Cushman, in a passion of love, seized 
it in his arms, rushed again out into 
the blast, leaped on his faithful 
horse, and turned back toward the 
town. 

The fire was now on all sides of him. 
It had billowed on ahead, and seemed 
mad in its swift leaps toward the town. 
The awful smoke poured into his 
nostrils, and almost overcame him. As 
he was nearly strangled by its power, 
he thought of his fair burden, and 
threw the gown over the face to cheat 
the demon of its prey, if, happily, its 
victory was not yet complete. The 
horse snorted and squealed as the fire 
ran up the poor creature’s legs and 
burned little patches of rough hair. 
Ned dared not open his mouth to 
direct or encourage her; but the noble 
animal never faltered, and her flight to 
the town was straight and true, although 
terror was driving her on. Several 
times Ned’s clothes were on fire, but 
he kicked and shook the sparks off, 
never relaxing his hold on the body 
which lay as if lifeless in his arms. 
But as the seconds passed the strain 
began to tell on him; his eyes grew 
heavy, his body began to sway from 
side to side. The horse plunged more 
and more, and at last stumbled in a 
ditch, flinging Ned with his burden to 
the ground, stunned and helpless. 

What a cheer rang out to the sky 
from the lonely Dakota prairie when 
the anxious watchers at Hudson saw 
the gallant horse dash clear at last of 
the smoke and the peril of fire! But 
it gave way to a shout from the men 
and a shriek from the women as they 
saw the horse stumble and fail. A 
dozen men ran out to the rescue, and 
carried the man and woman tenderly 
into the house of Webster, the 
‘‘broker,’’ whose callous heart had been 
touched, and whose pleading was so 
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strong that his house received in honour 
the man he had maligned. 

The fire, just a few moments before 
so threatening and full of death, ran 
out upon the blackened tract of land, 
and slowly panted and gasped and died. 
Here and there it caught a stray straw, 
but its awful work was over. The 
people stood gazing at the smoke until 
daybreak, partly because of the fasci- 
nation of the rolling clouds, and partly 
because they were fearful that some 
power might arise to revive the flames, 
as no one knows when a prairie fire is 
really out. 

* * * 

It was almost evening before Ned 
Cushman opened his eyes, to find Will 
Somers bending over him with an ex- 
pression of love on his face, from which 
the story of the night had chased away 
all the hard lines of suspicion, avarice, 
and ambition. They could not keep 
him away from Ned’s bedside after he 
had ridden into the town that night, 
almost wild with fear and suspense, 
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and had heard the truth. He had not 
even thought of his destroyed house, 
barn, and granary, in his joy that his 
sister was saved. She had recovered 
rapidly, and seemed to be little injured 
by the experience of the night. Somers 
hovered over Cushman, seemingly bent 
on being the first to greet him when he 
should regain consciousness, and as 
Ned opened his eyes and saw him, the 
brother cried with joy: “ Hurrah, 
you’ve come to at last, old man! 
You’re elected, and I’m mighty glad, 
and I - 

“Yes? Eh? What? Elected?” 
interrupted the half-conscious man; 
and then there burst upon him the 
vista of the awful ride, and he tried to 
leap up, fiercely seizing Somers’s arm, 
and shouting as if mad: ‘‘ But where 
is Mary? Was she dead?’ Is _ she 
alive? Tell me! Tell me!” 

Then a soft hand extended from the 
other side of the couch, and laid itself 
upon his brow, and a low voice, full of 
loveand joy, breathed, ‘Here Iam, Ned.”’ 
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Home 


By Paut KESTER 


WANT to go home 
| To the dull old town 
With the shaded streets 
And the open square 


And the hill 


And the flats 


And the house I love 
And the paths I know— 
I want to go home. 

If I can’t go back 

To the happy days, 


Yet I can live 


Where their shadows lie, 
Under the trees 

And over the grass— 

I want to be there 
Where the joy was once. 
Oh, I want to go home, 
I want to go home. 
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JOEY’S GREAT SPEECH 


had a raale ould timer, an’ Mister 
Chamberlain wuz wan of thim, and 
they had him up for a spache, and 
the paapers say when Mister Cham- 
berlain stud up, wid a maple-lafe 
in the buttonhole of his jacket, a seegar 
in his han’, an’ Radnor Wather at his 
side, thare wuz the divil’s own 
hurrooin’. Wid a whiff an’a smile, Me 
Lord (that’s our own Strathconey, 
Grogan), sez he, and byes, sez he, ‘tis a 
gratenigh, sez he, an’a grate inspiriation 
(layin’ his hand on the bottle). We’rea 
grate people, sez he. The Hivinly sun, 
sez he, nor no other son of a gun, dare 
‘‘set on” us, sez he. Whareiver ye go, 
sez he, ye’ll find the British flag, an’ 
the British drum, wid a Canajin, an 
Australyeen, a Scotchman, or an 
Inglishman whackin’ it, sez he, an’ as 
for the Oirish, sez he, ye’ll find thim 
whackin’ anythin’ else in sight that 
wants to interfare, sez he. An’ byes, 
sez he, ye’ll find, praises be, a bottle of 
Radnor, and the more the merrier, sez 
he. (Cheers! Grogan.) 


‘‘ON THE FURST OF JULY” 


On the furst Furst of July what were 
ye? sez he, farmers, injuns, choppers 
of wood, Johnny Batastes, Kanucks, 
any ould thing—that’s what ye were, 
sez he, but ye dominioned yersilves, ye 
communioned yer inthrists, as me frind 
Peerpont has it, an’ what are ye now, 
sez he—Dandies, that’s what ye are. 
Ye’re railways, an’ locymotives, an’ 
ilictric kyars, an’ canawl boats, an’ 
peelers, an’ churches, an’ saloons, an’ 
sinnygogs, an’ ‘gaols, sez he, an’ Goo- 
vermints, lashins.of them, wan for 
ivery few dozen, I hear, an’ Senates for 
the wans that put up—worth tin thou- 
san’ a sate—sez he, an’ debts, an’ 
boodlers, an’ more power to ye, the 
boodler to boodle, sez he. In a wurrd, 
ye’er a nashun wid all modern incon- 
vaynances, sez he, an’ what made ye? 
Yer blud an’ yer wather (another bokay 
for Radnor Wather, Grogan). An’ did 
ye go back on the ould sod, sez he, 


nivir a bit. Annixation, sez they to ye. 
To the divil wid it, sez ye. What for? 
sez ye. What have ye got to give us? 
sez ye. Polacks Wather, salts an’ 
sinna, Litty an’ other dosin’ wathers, 
sez they, an’ the blud of the worl’ is 
under our flag, sez they. 


“SPLENDID AS LONG AS YE SHARE 
IT.” 


Away wid ye, sez he. Blud of the 
worl’? ’Tis like mixing’ dhrinks, sez 
ye. We've the blud of the lion. 
Wather? We've Radnor. When ye 
want more blud, sez ye, we'll take our 
inimys—min’ ye that—an’ whin we 
want dosin’ we'll take pills, sez ye. An’ 
whin me frind Willyum sint that 
‘‘widout prijudice”’ dilipgearn to me 
frind that wuz—Paul—a few years 
back, an’ the worl’ wuz agin us, what 
did ye do? sezhe. I'll tell ye. Wan 
of yer laaders stan’s up in yer Parley- 
mint an’ he sez—The ould lan's in 
thrubble, he sez, stannin’ there all by 
hersilf, wid a copy of the tillygram in 
her wan han’ an’ a swoord in the other 
—in splendid isolation, but we’re wid 
her, sez he, to the last drop in the keg, 
sez Foster, an’ they say he’s aisy on 
the keg too, so ’twas a long promise he 
made, but he spoke for ye an’ ye’ve 
kept it—an’ whin war—bluddy war— 
rolled aroun’ us ye were wid us an’ 
fought like tarriers—an’ sealed it in yer 
blud, sez he, an’ what more can ye give 
us but that an’ Radnor, sez he—An’ 
sez he, our isolation is splendid as long 
as ye Share it. Share what? queried 
Grogan. Radnor av_ coorse, said 
Hooley. Did ye think ’twas_ the 
whooping cough? The little man’s 
interruption seemed to interfere with 
Mr. Hooley’s recollections of the ora- 
tion, but after a few moments he went 
on. Grogan, said he, did ye iver hear 
tell of Bismarck’s grate schame? Ye 
didn’t — well — Mister Chamberlain 
tould of that. Did ye iver hear tell of 
the schame hatched by Bizmarck? sez 
he. Well, twas this, and remimber it 
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to yere dying days an’ stick to home 
dhrinks, sez he. Bizmarck sez to me 
frind Willyum—Kizer, sez he, I’ve a 
schame for thim Inglish. We'll sell 
them mineral wather made in Germany, 
sez he. ’Tis too strinuous they are, 
sez he, an’ the wather will thin their 
blud an’ waken thim intirely, sez he, 
an’ they’ll die off, sez he. Hein, sez 
the Kizer—Goot—We'll expoort the 
wather, but hold on to the Bock, sez 
he, an’ whin they die out we'll have 
their Impire, sez he, an’ Canady, an’ 
Radnor, sez he. But, sez Mister 
Chamberlain (layin’ his hand on the 
bottle nixt him) we’ll drink no wather 
but Radnor, an’ (takin’ a grip of the 
bottle) what we have we’ll hould—byes 
—unless they pay for it, an’ any wan 
can have it in “four household” or in 
civilised Europe, or anywhare else, sez 
he, in glasses, or bottles, in dozens, or 
hundrids, so long as they pay, sez he 
(Cheers. Grogan an’ ivry mother’s son 
grabbed the bottle). Byes, again sez 
he, whin the hurrooin’ aised off a little 
—Your Primer—Sir Wilfrid, sez— 
‘Call us to yer Counsels”’ but, aisy is 
a winner, sez I, don’t crowd the 
moorners—‘‘ We'll call ye wid a heart 
an’ a half, whin all’s good an’ ready, sez 
he, an’ when ye sit aroun’ the boord 
in Downey Strate ye'll find Radnor 
there, sez he, to refrish an’ string- 


thin’ an’ stimyulate ye, sez he, an’ 
thin, byes, wid ye, an’ the other whilps 
of the lion from East, West, North, an’ 
South, an’ lashins of Radnor, we’ll 
make the worl’ thrimble an’ our people 
shall be as the sands of the disart an’ 
sea an’ of ivrywhere else rolled together, 
an’ touch us thin, who dare, sez he. 
’Twill make the worl’ thrill. An’ me 
last wurrds, byes—Stick to yer Mother, 
stick to yer blud, an’ stick to your 
wather, an’ the cheers of our childer, 
sez he, will hearten us in our ould age 
an’ meet the blatherin’ of our inimies. 


‘““MIXES WID ANYTHING ”’ 


’Twas a grate spache Grogan, but, 
I’ve forgot mor’n half, but it made the 
byes sit up, an’ whin Mister Chamber- 
lain sat down an’ took another whack 
at his Radnor, the byes just yelled to 
bate Bannagher. The paapers say the 
occashun was an inspirin’ wan, an’ so 
‘twas, Grogan, an’ av course, we know, 
he had Radnor Wather at his side. 
What did we have on the other side? 
queried Grogan. Inside or outside? 
asked Hooley. Inside or outside, 
replied the little man, with the accent 
on the ‘‘or’”—Well—said Hooley, as 
he locked the till—it didn’t matther, 
for ivrywan knows, who isn’t an omad- 
haun, that Radnor mixes wid anythin’, 
inside or outside. 


fs 


Last Night 


Sy Emery Pottle 


OME careless fiddler’s plaintive croon 
S Upon a dusky, broken stair— 
How could he know her favourite tune— 
That swaying, trembling, haunting air ? 
A blur of tears as sunlit rain, 
Then the sweet pain of memory— 
Oh, foolish strings, to wake again 
The night she played her heart to me! 
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THE IDLER 


Miss Braddon has mentioned this hotel 
more than once in both ‘ Henry 
Dunbar” and “The Vixen,” so it is 
deserving a visit. 

Southampton is not a great industrial 
centre, and in this line is noted prin- 
cipally for possessing one of the “ Idris” 
Royal Table Water Factories, which 
is a huge modern building near the 
West Station. Although this is but 
one of four factories belonging to the 
‘‘ Idris” Company, and small, as com- 
pared with the London factory, it is a 
very large concern, which this year 
alone turned out thousands of dozens 
of their excellent mineral waters, both 
in syphons and bottles. The manager 
kindly showed me over, and it was 
very interesting to see the numerous 
stages of manufacture your ordinary 
bottle of soda-water has to go through 
before it is ready for use. 

The factory consists of five large 
floors, measuring each 60, by 60 feet, 
and supported by enormous iron pillars 





and massive iron girders. It is ad- 
mitted to be the best built structure 
in Southampton, and naturally the 
town is proud of it. On the ground 
floor is a row of large tanks, each of 
which holds a couple of thousand 
gallons of liquid. On the next floor 
are the filling machines, some of which 
fill three syphons at atime. Then, in 
the upper storeys, are thousands of 
cases and casks ready for despatch to 
every quarter of the globe. One thing 
struck me as being particularly worthy 
of note, and that is the great efforts 
this firm has made to supply a long-felt 
public want in the way of teetotal bever- 
ages, and, so far as I can see, I think 
they have succeeded in their “orange 
champagne,” dry ginger ale, and lime 
juice champagne, which are excellent— 
in fact, the best substitutes I have yet 
found for intoxicating drinks, and I 
would recommend them to the attention 
of all abstainers and to the leaders of 
the total abstinence movement. 
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Jim's Translation 


By HoL_Man 


F. Day 


OULDN’T speak of nothin’ smart—no one strong or spry— 
C ’Thout old Talleyrand B. Beals ’d grab right in an’ Jie! 
All the thing he’d talk about was chap by name o’ Jim, 

—Ev’ry story that he told was sort o’ hung ‘round him 

Said the critter’d worked for him twenty year before, 

—Thing at last it got to be the by-word ’round the store ; 

When we’d hear of biggish things, ‘‘ That,” we’d say, ‘‘ I swan, 
Beats tophet, taxes, time an’ tide an’ Bealses’ hired man.” ‘ 


Beals, though, clacked right on an’ on; would set an’ chaw an’ spit, 
An’ tell us *bout that hired man—couldn’t make him quit. 
Champvun jump or heft or swim—’twas all the same to him, 

He'd wait till all the rest had shot, then plug the mark with Jim. 


Had to larf the other day—boys was down ’t th’ store— 

Talleyrand got started in—the dratted, deef old bore! 

Silas Erskine’s boy spoke up—that’s Ez! Wal, Ez says he, 

“Say, Tal, whatever ‘come o’ Jim?” Old Beals uncrossed his knee, 
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JIM’S TRANSLATION. 


Said he, ‘‘ A master cur’us chap, that Jim was, I must say! 
Seemed to like us fine as silk, but off he went one day. 
Went right off without yip—didn’t take his clothes— 
Hank’rin’ struck him all to once—couldn’t wait, don’t s’pose. 
Didn’t even take his pay, which was some surprise— 
—Prob’ly, though, a lord or dook travelin’ in desguise.”’ 


Beals he stopped an’ gnawed his plug; chawed an’ chawed a while, 
Then Ben Haskell hitched around; smole a sing’lar smile— 
“Told that hired man,” says he, ‘“‘ I’d never let it out— 
Guess I’d better tell it, though, an’ settle all this doubt. 
Want to say right here an’ now, to back up Beals,”’ says Ben, 
‘* His Jim did sartin wear the crown amongst all hired men.” 
S’prised us all when Ben said that ’cause he usyal planned 

All the hector, tricks an’ jokes ’t were put on Talleyrand. 
Ben, though, kept right on his talk. Ben says, then says he, 
‘* Here’s the secret how he went, for I’m the man what see! 
Happened down in Allen’s field, day he disappeared, 

Jim come ’crost the intervale; straight as H he steered 
To’ards that silver-popple tree; up that tree he clim’, 

—Set there, sort o’ lost in thought a-straddle of a limb. 

Just when I’d got underneath he sighed an’ took a piece 

Of mutton taller—giv’ his boots a heavy co’t of grease— 
Greased his fingers nice and slick, an’ then—an’ then, I swear, 
Grabbed his bootstraps, giv’ a pull an’ up he went in air!” 


Ought to heerd us critters larf—great big ‘‘ Haw, haw, haw!” 
Jason Britts he dropped his teeth, Erskine gulped his chaw— 
Talleyrand just set there grum; fin’ly snorted ‘“ Sho! 

Think ye’re smart, ye pesky fool! Lemme tell ye, though, 
’Tain’t so thund’rin’ big a stretch ye made then when ye lied, 
Bet ye Bill could lift himself, providin’ he had tried. 

Stout ? I see’d him boost a rock ” “Minit, Tal,” says Ben, 
‘‘ Hain’t got done my story yet—jest you wait till then ! 

Soon’s I see that critter start, hollered loud’s a loon, 

‘Jerro crismus, Jim,’ says I, ‘ startin’ for the mocn ?’ 

Jim looked down an’ says, says he, ‘ Don't know where I'll fetch 
Nor giv’ a rap, so long’s I dodge old Beals, the mean old wretch 
Trouble is, consarn his pelt, his feed has been so slim 

I’ve fell away till northen’s left ’cept clothes an’ name o’ Jim. 
Reckin, then, I’ll h’ist myself, ’cause, ye see, I’ve found 

It's blame sight easier raisin’ up than holdin’ on the ground.’ 
Then he giv’ them straps a tug an’ up he went from sight, 
—Stood an’ watched him till he growed to jest a leetle mite! 
He’s the champyun hired man, sartin sure, because 

Critter went to Paradise, prob’ly, jest’s he was.” 





Talleyrand he got so mad he actyal wouldn’t speak ! 

Didn’t come t’ th’ store agin for more’n a solid week. 
Soon’s he edged around some more, wa’n't no talk from him 
About no hired man, you bet! Clack was shet on Jim! 
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A Literary 


Love Affair 


By Stanley Waterloo 


HIS is a love story of two of the 
T class who know things. Margaret 

Selwyn was a graduate of one of 
the bluest women’s colleges between 
the two seas, and, more than that, she 
had a background of home culture and 
refinement, having parents of brains. 
She came from college with those 
acquirements which shine exteriorly, 
and had an incurved back, and was 
“tailor made” from head to heel, yet 
having within her all that gentleness 
and greatness of heart which makes a 
woman better than anything else, not 
even excluding the strawberry upon 
which the Right Reverend Bishop 
pronounced such a sincere eulogy. 

As to the man, Henry Bryant, he 
belonged socially and in all other ways 
to the same class as the woman, even 
in brains and goodness, considering, of 
course, the limitations of sex. Each of 
these two occupied a social position 
distinctly understood by the people 
who knew them. Each was arrogant 
and self-sustained, and each thoroughly 
and admiringly in love with the 
other. It was wonderful how these 
two, each accustomed to be obeyed, 
and each, ina gentle way, unconsciously 
dominant with those about, grew close 
and yielding together. Eaeh recog- 
nised the masterfulness, feminine or 
masculine, of the other, and there 
came a great sweetness to the under- 
standing. Yet to these two, well- 
poised and mentally well-equipped, 
came gusts and showers of difference 
of opinion. The man tried to be digni- 
fied and self-contained upon _ these 
occasions, but, as a rule, failed misera- 
bly. The woman didn’t even try. 

But these differences throughout the 
months of their engagement resulted in 
no tragedy of importance. They both 
had so much of the salt of humour in 


their composition that they recognised 
the folly of even a momentary antago- 
nism, and each laughed and begged the 
other’s pardon or rendered the equiva- 
lent of that performance. They laughed 
together over their mutual short lapses 
of realisation of what it is that makes 
the world go round. 

At such times as they quarreled the 
man would tell her the foolish -but 
probably true old story of the Irishman 
who came annually whooping into 
town at fair time in some old Irish 
village, whirling his shillalah above his 
head and announcing to all the world 
that he was ‘‘ blue-mouldy for want of 
a batin’.’”- And, after this comparison, 
Bryant would announce, in strictest 
confidence, to his sweetheart, that this 
blessed Irishman never failed to get his 
‘‘batm’,’’ and that there were “ others’’ 
even unto this day. 

And so it came, in time, that this 
man, in love with a woman, called her 
his ‘‘ blue-mouldy ” girl, and this came 
to be the sweetest title in the heart of 
each. 

With all the saving grace of the 
sense of proportion, which is a good 
part of the sense of humour, and with 
all their love and understanding of each 
other, with such characters it was 
inevitable that something must happen. 
There are laws of Nature. Vesuvius 
gets dyspeptic. Certain Javan islands 
spill up into the sky and the world has 
red sunsets for a while. One day, this 
woman, good product of a good race, 
sat in her parlour awaiting her lover. 
She was reading a book as she waited. 

Now as to certain facts: Miss 
Selwyn was in her literary tastes an 
Ibsenite, Hardyite, Jamesite, or some- 
thing of that sort. Bryant was a 
Kiplingite or Conan Doyleite. She 
trimmed close to something sere, and 
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where nerves were. He was chiefly in 
his literary tendencies “Let her go, 
Gallagher !”’ 

Margaret, having become absorbed in 
her book, looked up with saddened eyes 
from her literary draft of wormwood 
and tea, with the beginning of beauti- 
fully creased brows, to note the entrance 
of some lusty flesh and blood. Less 
in accord in mood and thought than 
were these, for. the instant, never 
existed two people on the face of the 
earth, earnest lovers though they were 
and of about the same quality of 
thought and being. Something had 
to happen. 

“Why weep ye by the tide, Ladye?”’ 
began Bryant, glancing at the face of 
his sweetheart, and from that to the 
book she had laid aside. As she did 
not reply immediately, he continued, 
taking up the volume: 

“Is it The Han’t that Walks or 
The Browning of the Overdone 
Biscuit that has lowered your spirits?” 

‘IT don’t know what you are talking 
about,”’ she said. 

‘* Neither do I,” said he. 

There they were, he, overcoat still on 
and hat in hand, and shesitting there and 
looking up at him, but still enwrapped 
in a more or'less emotional feverish- 
ness contracted from the volume in his 
hand. Any purely objective onlooker 


would have required no announcement . 


of the approaching “‘ circus.”’ 

The girl made an effort to recover 
command of herself. ‘‘ Leave your 
hat and overcoat with the maid,” she 
said, ‘‘and come and sit here in the 
window and look at the lake, while I 
read to you the beautiful ending of the 
story I have just finished.” 

‘*T will stay with pleasure,’ Bryant 
declared. ‘‘I was going to ask you to 
go with me to the park and idle 
among the chrysanthemums, but this 
will be better.”” And he seated him- 
self near the window. ‘‘ May I be 
allowed to look at you, instead of fol- 
lowing your advice to the letter and 


keeping my eyes upon the cold, 
grey lake water outside?” he con- 


tinued. ‘‘No matter what I hear, 
I shall be content if I can sec 
you.” 


Miss Selwyn flushed a little, but 
laughed good-humouredly. 

Here the purely objective looker-on 
afore-mentioned might murmur over 
the foolhardiness of man when he 
meets, unawares and all uncomprehend- 
ingly, one of the bewildering moods of 
an impressionable sweetheart. The 
contented male creature rushed blindly 
to his fate. 

‘‘ Before you. begin, dear, tell me; 
tell me it is not Tolstoy or Ibsen you 
are going to read, nor yet George 
Meredith or Sarah Grand !”’ 

At the last reference Miss Selwyn’s 
eyes began to flash dangerously. 

“You know I detest her!” 
exclaimed. 

“Do you refer to -all four of the 
writers I mentioned as of the feminine 
gender?” inquired Bryant, with an 
appearance of fervid interest. The 
fool was actually enjoying it all. 

Seeing that her lover was only 
chaffing, Margaret made a brave effort, 
settled herself in her chair and found 
the place in her book. | 

‘‘ Before you begin—I beg your 
pardon,” said Byrant, deferentially, 
“but let me say that I was up late 
last night, and if I can’t keep awake 
under the spell of your voice, don’t 
blame me. Wake me up at the catas- 
trophe, when the distant door slams or 
somebody breaks a teacup.”’ 

Miss Selwyn laid the volume down 
again, and, still smiling, answered 
quietly, but a shade frostily : 

“It would take something written 
with a mixture of raw brandy, blood 
and vermilion paint to arrest your 
attention, I believe! Your authors 
write with—with—an axe in place of a 
pen. But I can’t harrow up my own 
imagination with their horrors, much 
less read them aloud!”’ 


she 
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““An exclusive régime of problem 
novels, plays and moralisings on pessi- 
mistic lines is bad for the mental 
digestion,’’ admitted Bryant, in judicial 
tones. ‘Poor girl! I must teach you 
to live in and love this beautiful, violent, 
sweet, and good old world of ours— 
the world of real Nature, real men and 
women, and real literature ! ”’ 

“JT thank you for your indulgent, 
patronising intentions,” she flashed 
back at him. ‘ You would feed butter- 
flles on brawn, teach the bluebird to 
scream like a macaw, make the 
trembling, silver-leaved white birches 
all over into oaks!” , 

‘* My dear Margaret ”” stammered 
Bryant, starting up, but he could not 
lay the spirit he had raised. 

“There are questions in life that 
cannot be settled by the stroke of a 
sword or axe,’’ she went on. ‘* Your 
favourite writer has smirched the fair 
figure of childhood in his brutal pic- 
tures of boys’ life. He has made an 
unwholesome, disgusting thing out of 
what should be and is healthful and 
fine. How can you, who read him 
with patience, carp at my taste for what 
seems to me well thought and well 
expressed ? ” 

‘The effect of your favourites upon 
you to-day has not been particularly 
re-assuring,” said Bryant, more stirred 
by Margaret’s tone and manner than 
by her words. Seeing that he had 
angered her, and trying to stem the 
tide of her indignation, he still blun- 
dered most flagrantly, and within a 
half-hour the quarrel had culminated 
in an avowed separation for the rest 
of their lives, Bryant leaving the house 
in a state of indignant misery such as 
fond and over-confident lovers alone 
may know. 

Not a word had been said this time 
about the ‘‘ blue-mouldy” girl. The 
atmosphere had been too electric, the 
mood too tense for a laughing word. 

Then followed silence between these 
two. Stubborn pride on the part of the 





woman, proud stubbornness on the 
part of the man. They were earnestly 
and faithfully in love, but each waited 
to hear the first word of forgive- 
ness. 

Bryant did write, but in his preoccu- 
pation left his letter upon his desk 
unposted, and in a day it was snowed 
under by his unopened or carelessly 
glanced at mail. Of course he mis- 
understood Miss Selwyn’s silence and 
she resented his. 

One Sunday morning Margaret, with 
an innate grasping and running back 
to the faith in which she had been bred, 
sought help at the source which best 
suited her—the relief which comes from 
religion. 

It so chances that there is a shrine 
upon the bank of the Ganges. It so 
chances that there is what we call a 
Mecca. It so chances that we all occa- 
sionally seek our shrines. 

Margaret Selwyn sat in her shrine, 
and listened to her pastor, one of 
the great old men who have grown 
up with a creed, but with thought 
and lovingness; one who has learned 
how to heal wounds, the wounds 


‘of which no tongue can tell, and 


how to advise genially and generally 
as to the affairs of life. Somehow, 
the old gentleman, with his white hair 
and robes, his simple, clean. old- 
fashioned honesty, had imparted to her 
a strength and faith in God which 
calmed and helped her. 

The white-robed boys came out and 
sang their recessional, and there came 
out upon the streets a woman perhaps 
clearer and more comprehensive of 
mind in some undefined way than 
before she entered the church—cer- 
tainly more equipoised of mind than 
she had been for days. 

Meditatively alive to the quiet of this 
Sunday noon, Miss Margaret Selwyn, as 
she neared the centre of the city, 
stopped short and looked about her. 
Where was she? 

The pavement of the street was grey- 
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blue, spotted with white, and gleaming 
here and there with the iridescent 
living tints of bird plumage. The air 
was winged by soft forms, and a crowd 
of idlers were scattering grains of corn 
upon the ground to lure and keep in 
sight the most graceful creatures that 
live between the sky and earth. 

Against a sky as blue as that of 
Venice two snow-white pigeons were 
flying straight down the street toward 
their companions. A swarthy Italian 
stood with the birds almost under his 
feet, but, save the dark face of the 
street-vendor, the pigeons and the 
perfect sky, the picture involuntarily 
imaged in Miss Selwyn’s mind was all 
away and awry. 

Here was no stately tower, remote 
and solitary asa recluse in a worldly 
throng ; no Byzantine temple delighted 
her eye with its warm and gracious 
humanity of suggestion. The vast 
sunny space of the Venetian square, 
with its columned coffee-houses and 
shops, was in spirit and in truth far 
removed from here. St. Mark’s, and 
the place where the dream of a moment 
had arisen in an impressionable mind, 
might have been on two different 
planets, so opposed were they in'every 
outline, spirit and detail—save one: 
the fluttering, flying, eager, unafraid 
pigeons. 

The sun shot side glances down 
through the thoroughfare and really 
did some good on this day, because 
this was the day of the Nazarene, and 
even the money-seekers on this day had 
abandoned in their affairs the consump- 
tion of bituminous coal. That is why 
on Sunday, in one of the greatest cities 
of the world, the air is clear and the 
breath better. That is one reason why, 
on Sunday, the English cousins of 
the ‘‘pigeons of St. Mark’s’”’ come 
fluttering from somewhere about the 
city, from only the Maker of them 
knows where, and dip downward out of 
the ether trustingly to the feet of the 
passer-by, be he thug or preacher. 


Miss Selwyn had never heard of the 
vast flock of pigeons which dwell in 
security among the towering buildings 
of the city. Their wings flash. across 
wide darkling streets all day, welcome 
to every careworn man who watches, 
for a moment, their graceful flight. 
They were here before her row—there, 
parading, strutting, looking ‘up hope- 
fully toward the men about them, each 
eagerly seeking the next flip of the corn. 
They were—and are to-day—because 
of some gracious instinct in humanity, 
the best casual street exemplification 
of what is best in human nature. 

They dripped and dropped from 
somewhere almost simultaneously. 
There was one who strutted the most 
struttingly and whose only really justi- 
fiable claim was that from crown to 
midway of his body be had such irides- 
cent purple as all the shell-opening 
fishermen of Tyre and Sidon never 
devised half-way. There was another 
one, a quaint little maiden, who will 
probably marry some English noble- 
man of the birds, snow-white, with 
strange geometrical lines criss-cross 
about her back, and who was almost 
duplicated by a dozen or two others of 
her breed. There were two rufous 
things, the red of whose top and back 
lapsed into a white beneath, almost as 
exquisitely as blends the splendid red 
hair of a woman into the ever accom- 
panying white of the skin beneath. 
There were little drizzled things, pert, 
like bantams, off-breeds which had 
introduced themselves into the com- 
munity. And there was nothing but 
just a tossing about among these beau- 
tiful creatures upon the pavement, 
nothing but an Oliver Twistish clamour 
for ‘‘more”’ from those who stood 
above them, to whom they were doing 
more good than they could know. 

Miss Selwyn had chanced upon 
the pigeons’ Sunday banquet. Here 
were no appealing graces of archi- 
tecture and Venetian balm of atmo- 
sphere. The rough pavement on 
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which the yellow corn was scattered 
was a contrast to the smooth and 
perfect floor of the great Piazza. On 
one side was the inevitable druggist’s 
shop, plain, matter-of-fact, yet 
giving, by its crimson and _ purple 
window globes, the only touch of pure 
colour in that part of the street. 
Across the way was an hotel. A cloth- 
ing store, with its paraphernalia of 
advertisement, occupied another corner. 

Miss Selwyn saw every detail of this 
scene at a glance, and then her eyes 
were fastened upon one figure. 

Standing among the others was 
Henry Bryant. His straight, powerful 
figure, commanding in presenceand pose 
seemed to separate him, in a way, from 
the men around him. But, like all the 
onlookers, he bought corn and scat- 
tered the grain on the ground, watch- 
ing the pigeons as they clustered 
around his largess. He was as uncon- 
scious as a child, and as gentle, about 
his simple pleasure. His face was a 
little worn and changed by the suffer- 
ing of the days of separation from her 
—Margaret’s eyes were quick to see 
that. 

That was the man from whom she 
had separated after a wordy war over 
wordy books. That was her lover over 
there. His whole look, attitude, and 
occupation appealed to her tenderness. 
Love rushed tumultuously onward, a 


tide of irresistible strength, sweeping 
away every carefully-built structure of 
repulse and every barrier of opinion. 
Their quarrel was forgotten. Yet the 
reserve of a proud nature and of custom 
kept Miss Selwyn from crossing over 
to speak to Bryant. 

She walked home with a springing 
step. Once the thought came into her 
mind that Bryant might go away some- 
where at once, that the message she 
was hurrying to send him might not 
reach him, and at the idea she felt 
faint and disheartened. She stopped 
and, for an instant, almost turned back, 
but, checking herself with a smile at 
her own impatience and trivial fore- 
bodings, she held on her homeward 
way again. 

She could see Her lover, and see him 
as plainly as when he was in reality 
before her, all unconscious of her 
presence, half absent-mindedly and all 
tenderly scattering grain for the cooing, 
fluttering pigeons at his feet. 

The next morning, Bryant, looking 
over his mail with little relish—for 
much of the interest in living was out 
of him just then—found a letter which 
aroused him most effectually from his 
mood of listlessness. It said: 


“DeEAR,—I am ‘blue-mouldy for want of i 
Come to me. 


batin’. 


‘* MARGARET.” 





THE WAR OF TITANS FOR THE TRADE SUPREMACY 
OF THE WORLD 


Colonial Insurance 


[Under this heading we have dealt with American engineering enterprise, with British energy in 


far Eastern fields, and with German state-aided industries. 
competition between America, Germany and Britain, and every new move is of interest. 


The eyes of the world are turned to the 
One of the 


very newest moves is the entry of Colonial capital and push into the home markets, in connection 


with the Insurance business. 


While we are familiar with American companies trading in Britain, and 


British companies working all over the world, it is a new thing for Colonial companies to invade 


London.] 


- REATER BRITAIN ”—and 
(5 who is there to question the 
shibboleth— as applied to 
the Commonwealth of Australia, has 
now passed into an accepted truism, 
in colloquial language. The part 
played by Australia in the war; the 
ceremonials connected with the in- 
auguration of the Commonwealth in 
January last; the visit of the Duke of 
York to Australia to open the first 
Federal Parliament have all combined 
to focus interest in Australian affairs. 
Mr. John FitzSimons, as a prominent 
Australian who has lived inthe Colony 
all his life,and who has just come to 
this country as manager of the Citizens’ 
Life Association, has courteously given 
THE IDLER the following information 
about the country and his opinion as 
to the influence of Federation on its 
future, which will, no doubt, be read 
with much interest by our readers :— 
‘“You have opened an office in London 
with a view to the extension of your 
Company’s operations to the United 
Kingdom, and with what prospects ?” 
‘“Yes,”’ said Mr. FitzSimons, ‘‘we are 
now as you see, installed here, and we 
mean to go right on and win from the 
British assuring public our fair share 
of their patronage. The marked 
success which has attended our opera- 
tions throughout Australasia, the 
directors considered, justified the 
anticipation of abundant success in 
the old land.” 


“Then you have a large business in 
Australia, I presume?” 

‘* Yes, the name of the Citizens’ Life 
Company is known throughout the 
length and breadth of the Common- 
wealth and New Zealand. The number 
of policy-holders enrolled on our books 
at end of last year was 216,000 
odd—approximately equivalent to 1 in 
every 20 of the entire population of 
the Commonwealth and New Zealand. 
Australia is, as you know, but sparsely 
populated. Apart from the capital 
cities of the several States, there are few 
large centres of population, thusa large 
proportion of the population are prac- 
tically inaccessible for successful ex- 
ploitation. Our income for the financial 
year 1900 amounted to £320,000. The 
upbuilding of this income in the com- 
paratively short period of 14 years 
has been favourably commented on by 
financial critics in Great Britain and 
elsewhere. 

‘‘Our funds and paid-up capital 
amount to upwards of £{g00,0v0. We 
own freeholds in the capital cities of 
Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, Brisbane, 
and Wellington, New Zealand—our 
head-quarters’ building, which is diago- 
nally opposite the General Post Office, 
being one of the most prominent public 
edifices in the city. 

“Our funds are all invested at safe 
and remunerative rates of interest—the 
rate realised on the mean funds last 
year being four per cent.” 
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THE WAR OF TITANS 


the front-rank offices, we issned to the 
public new ordinary branch policies 
assuring over {1,000,000 for the last 
three years in succession, the exact total 
for the three years being £3,516,000. 
Only one other office, confining its 
operations solely to Australia, excelled 
this record, and that office is over fifty 
years old.” 

“To what is your success princi- 
pally due?” 

‘* Principally to the high rate of 
bonuses we declare. We also divide 
the profits every year—a plan which 
the public appreciate over the system of 
declaring profits every three or five 
years. There 
importance to our policy-holders in the 
company’s articles of association. It 
is that the expenses of our ordinary 
branch cannot exceed 15 per cent. of 
the total income of that branch. This 
important limitation ensures’ the 
amount available for distribution 
amongst profit-sharing policies at each 
year end, being larger than in most 
offices in which such a limitation does 
not exist. Last year our bonuses 
amounted to £2 and Ios. per {£100 
of assurance, according to the age and 
class of the policy.” 

‘‘Do you intend devoting any atten- 
tion to Scotland and Ireland ? ” 

‘“‘ No doubt in the fulness of time we 
will extend our operations across the 
Irish Channel, but for the immediate 
present we do not contemplate an 
invasion of the Emerald Isle. I re- 
cently paida flying visit to Dublin, and 
was much impressed with the city. We 
have a large number of Irishmen and 
their descendants included in our small 
Commonwealth army of policy-holders, 
and Iam convinced that when we do 
open in Dublin the assuring public 
of the Green Isle will be just as 
appreciative of a Citizens’ policy 
as their kinsmen are in the Sunny 
South.” 

‘* Now, with regard to what I have 
really come to see you about, viz., 


is a clause of much’ 


Australia, there are many things I 
should like to know about the country, 
and you, having just left it, may be 
able to give me some valuable infor- 
mation about it. 

‘* Firstly, will federation benefit the 
country much ?”’— 

‘‘The union of the individual States,”’ 
said Mr. FitzSimons, ‘ on lines calcu- 
lated to promote the best interests of 
Australia as a whole, has for years past 
been recognised by far-seeing Australian 
statesmen as being absolutely necessary 
to the consummation of the highest 
measure of commercial and territorial 
greatness. The experience of other 
great federations dictated the wisdom 
of the consummation. Australia pos- 
sesseS, within her confines, all the 
essentials of true commercial and 
national greatness. Untold wealth lies 
in wait to be won at the hands of the 
enterprising seeker of it. Separate 
governments for the individual States 
had served very well the exigencies of 
bygone times, but, for years past, there 
had been growing in the minds of the 
people — imperceptibly, perhaps, yet 
surely—a conviction that the old order 
of things was incompatible with the 
spirit of the times, and these senti- 
ments culminated in the grand pageants 
which signalised the union of the 
Colonies in January Jast. - 

‘‘Federation was inevitable; it had 
to come; it was the natural destiny of 
the Colonies. The great bulk of the 
manhood of the States of the Union, 
in true patriotic spirit, perceived the 
necessity of it. Temporary defeat 
brooked the aspiration for a time, but 
the impulse was too deep and too 
widespread to be killed; it rose again, 
and now we see it consummated on a 
broad, enduring basis; in a constitu- 
tion which is a monument of con- 
structive statemanship—a fitting foun- 
dation on which to build the ‘ Greater 
Britain beyond the Seas! ’”’ 

‘* Is trade good, and are things pros- 
perous in Australia now ?”’ 
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‘* Speaking generally, things in Aus- 
tralia are prosperous, and for some 
' time to come they will continue to be 
more so. Federation will, for one 
thing, attract a large influx of popu- 
lation to the country. And they must 
be housed and must live. 


‘'* Coming events cast their shadows before.’ 


‘* Houses are going up all over Sydney 
and suburbs, creating something like a 
boom in the building trade. Sydney, 
by reason of its unrivalled harbour and 
splendid shipping facilities—ships of 
the largest tonnage can come right 
up to the city wharves—will also, 
under federation, maintain its su- 
premacy as the commercial metro- 
polis of Australia. Now that ‘the 
Federal Tariff has come down out of 
the air, the purse-strings, which have for 
some little time past been tied tightly 
—consequent upon the uncertainty as 
to what was to be the nature of the 
tariff—will be unloosed, and capital 
will find its’ way into industries which 
may be expected to spring up under its 
egts, and the wheels of prosperity will 
spin round from now on, with gratify- 
ing celerity, to all classes of the people.” 

‘“The Federal Tariff: What effect 
will it have ?” 

‘Well, I see from the cable advices 
that the tariff proposals of the Federal 
Government have at last been tabled 
in the Federal Parliament. The Cus- 
toms was looked to to provide the bulk 
of the revenue for carrying on the 
machinery of Government, the amount 
expected to be yielded from this source 
being variously estimated at between 
£8,000,000 and £9,000,000 per annum. 


Nothing less than a highly protective 
tariff—one averaging from 25 per cent. 
to 30 per cent.—could produce this 
sum, and according to the cabled 
advices the tariff has been framed on 
these lines. 

‘‘ A tariff of this character will, in my 
opinion, have much the same effect on 
the commercial prosperity of the Com- 
monwealth as the McKinley Tariff had 
upon American industries. All the 
Colonies, with the exception of New 
South Wales, had, before Federation, 
a semi-protective tariff in operation, 
but it has only been protective in its 
incidence, being looked upon more in 
the nature of a revenue-tariff than as 
a protection to local industries. The 
Federal Tariff provides for inter-State 
free trade, so that local manufacturers 
will, under Federation, have what they 
have never before had,  viz., the 
whole of Australia as a free and unre- 
stricted market for their productions. 
The import duties on those articles 
which can be produced from within 
will permit of their being produced 
and sold at a figure which will enable 
the local manufacturer to compete on 
something like an equality of footing 
with English and American manufac- 
turers. This will ‘oubtless lead to the 
establishment of these industries, the 
investment of capital, the employment 
of labour, the circulation of money— 
all making for the prosperity of the 
country and the people. There is a 
great future before the country.” 

We wish Mr. FitzSimons and his 
enterprising Company much success on 
this side. 
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' killed. The seventeen men were but a 
handful against either of the two 
factions, which numbered some 150 
men on a side. 

The display of rifle and revolver 
practice attracted a great amount of 
attention, and the most interested spec- 
tators were the members of the two 
factions. Each of the seventeen men 
gave an exhibition of his ordinary 
accomplishments, such as putting shot 
after shot through a playing card tacked 
to a tree at thirty yards’ distance, 
emptying the chambers of a six-shooter 
into a space no larger than a man’s 
hand while riding past it at full speed, 
firing a dozen bullets through a hat 
thrown in the air before it reached the 
ground, and similar feats familiar along 
the Mexican border. 

On the following morning, when the 
residents of the three counties, includ- 
ing the members of both parties to 
the feud, rode in to attend the trial, 
each one carrying a rifle and a pair of 
six-shooters, they were met at the out- 
skirts of the town by one or another 
of the men who had participated in 
the display of marksmanship, who 
announced that every man entering the 
town must be disarmed. The feudists 
looked sheepish, but with the memory 
of what they had seen the day before 
they meekly handed over their guns, 
until each of the guards had a stack of 
firearms half as high as himself piled 
about him. Throughout the trial a 
member of the Frontier Battalion sat 
on either side of the trial judge, and 
there was not the slightest disorder. 
The mere presence of seventeen men 
prevented an outbreak that might have 
resulted in a pitched battle between 
two or three hundred combatants. 
When the trial was over the seventeen 
rode out of the town as quietly as they 
had entered it, having taught a lesson 
ef respect for the law that had been 
sadly needed. Desperate men who 
would have fought a sheriff's posse to 
the death had submitted to the little 


band of visitors without a murmur. As 
one of the feudists remarked : ‘‘ What’s 


‘the use of aman signing his death 


warrant by resisting a Ranger ?”’ 

This is a tribute that means much in 
a State where too often the officers of | 
the law have been powerless before the 
violators of the law. It tells the story 
of the long and heroic struggle by 
which the Indian, the rustler, and the 
bad man have been driven successively 
from the soil of Texas. The success 
of the Frontier Battalion, and the 
respect in which it is held, is due partly 
to the method of its organisation, but 
more to the calibre of its members, to 
their reckless courage, to their marvel- 
lous markmanship, and to the fact that 
they are not afraid to shoot. Keen of 
eye, inflexible in the pursuit of duty, 
and of unfailing nerve, the Ranger's 
shots seldom fail to find their goal. 
The laconic entry, ‘‘ killed while resist- 
ing arrest,” or “ killed while attempting 
to escape,’”’ appears often in the records 
of the Frontier Battalion. 

What isa Texas Ranger? We all 
have heard of him, but few of us have 
heard aright, and the images called up 
by mention of the name are likely to 
be as various as the listeners. By many 
he is regarded as a sort of legalised 
vigilante, ruling through the _ right 
evolved of necessity in the realm of 
where the six-shooter is the only 
arbiter. To others he is merely a 
mounted policeman, whose _ beat is 
marked by miles. A still more general 
impression is that he is a militiaman, 
whose services may be called upon to 
thwart or capture law-breakers when 
the regularly-appointed officers are 
unequal to the task. But down in 
Texas the word means none of these 
things. Rather, it means all of them 
and much’ besides. To learn what he 
is and what he has done, one cannot 
do better than to travel over the great 
region between the Colorado and the 
Rio Grande, once given over to cacti 
and coyotes, cattle rustlers and Mexi- 
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plains before joining the Rangers. No 
man who is not capable of spending 
sixteen hours out of the twenty-four in 
the saddle could endure the hard riding 
that the Rangers are compelled to 
undergo. No man who was not a dead 
shot, or who could not face without 
fear the business end of a six-shooter in 
the hands of a desperado would be con- 
sidered fora momentasa possible recruit. 

When vacancies occur in the ranks 
young men who possess these qualities 
are sought to fill them. Vacancies 
seldom occur except when some member 
of the Battalion is killed in the pursuit 
of his duty or is appointed to another 
hazardous and trying position like that 
of sheriff or chief of police in some 
border county or town. 

The recruit is not subjected to any 
examination as to his fitness beyond 
that which the captain of the company 
to which he applies may insist upon. 
Preference is given, of course, to men 
who are familiar with the country in 
which the Rangers operate, but this is 
not an essential requisite. If the 
recruit owns a plains-hardened mount 
so much the better, for the men are 
required to furnish their own horses. 
and outfit, only their arms, ammunition 
and rations being supplied by the State. 

With this equipment of cool daring, 
shooting ability, and a good horse, the 
newcomer enters the ranks. 
and experience which are to make him 
valuable to the State, and a credit to 
the organisation, he acquires by the 
actual work of the service. New 
members come into the ranks so slowly 
that there 1s no difficulty in assimilating 
them. Nobody joins the Rangers from 
sordid motives, for the pay is only £12 
per month for the private, and the 
highest emolument that he can ever 
aspire to is the £25 per month paid to 
the commanding officer of the Battalion. 
Therefore no man is tempted to enter 
the service unless he has a real liking 
for the work, and these, of course, are 
apt scholars. 


The skill | 


The first effort of the newly-joined 
Ranger is likely to be devoted to im- 
proving his marksmanship. He finds 
that target practice is a favourite diver- 
sion among his comrades, and that 
perfection in this branch of his calling 
is the best life insurance he can carry. 
So he practises assiduously, shooting 
from his horse at full speed while 
leaning far over to protect his own body, 
shooting from the hip, shooting with 
his left hand as. well as his right, and 
from every position which the exigen- 
cies of frontier conflict might lead him 
to assume. In a business where not 
merely success, but one’s very existence 
depends upon the ability to get the 
drop on the other fellow and to fire 
unerringly, one cannot be too familiar 
with his shooting-irons. 

The skill of the veteran Rangers in 
following a trail and reading its signs 
appears nothing short of magical to the 
tenderfoot, and actually surpasses that 
of the Indian, of which so much has 
been told and written. Hoofs leave 
but slight traces on the dry and sandy 
plains, but the Rangers, in following 
up offenders against the law, can tell 
from the marks of a trail three or four 
days old the whole story of the party 
they are following. 

If in pursuit of thieves who have run 
off a bunch of horses, for example, they 
can describe the character, numbers 
and amount of booty of the band before 
ever coming up with them. As Captain 
Sieker carefully explained to me, a 
driven horse makes a different track 
from one that is ridden, and therefore 
it is possible to learn from the trail 
how many carry riders and how many 
are running free. If the tracks are 
bunched closely together it is certain 
that the party is travelling rapidly ; if 
more open they are moving slowly. 
From the.‘‘ age” of the trail, in est!- 
mating which experience is the only 
guide, it is possible to say about how 
far in advance the party is, and from 
its regularity or unevenness the pursuers 
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trail that one unfamiliar with the plains 
could not even follow. 

Early in his experience the Ranger 
learns to endure any amount of fatiguing 
work in the pursuit of his duty. The 
terror which the Frontier Battalion 
inspires among the lawless of the 
border is due not more to their skill in 
reading the trail than to their grim 
Lersistence in following it. In pursuing 
outlaws or criminals their stout ponies 
are under weigh at daylight, and are 
kept at a steady lope all day long. 
When the halt for dinner is made one 
man looks after the horses, another 
gathers wood and makes the fire, while 
a third prepares the food. In this way 
dinner may be cooked, eaten, and 
cleared away within twenty minutes. 
Then the Rangers are again in the 
saddle, and their wiry mounts are 
pushed on until darkness falls. At the 
end of a day’s work that would kill an 
ordinary horse the Ranger ponies are 
quite satisfied to be tied to a mesquite 
bush and to make their supper off that. 
In this way the Rangers frequently 
cover as much as seventy-five miles in 
a day, and what this means in such a 
country may best be shown by the fact 
that the United States cavalry at the 
best rarely does it in less than sixty 
hours. While the enemy is in front the 
Ranger rarely doffs boots or breeches 
by night or day, and he frequently 
covers fifty or seventy-five miles of 
sand desert without water for the sake 
of capturing a cattle thief or a party 
of Mexican marauders. Such work as 
this is performed only by men who 
have made courage a habit. 

From the time of the establishment 
of her independence Texas has had 
three varieties of criminal pests to con- 
‘tend with. The first was the Indian, 
who for many years harried the west- 
ern border from three sides. The sec- 
ond was the Mexican, who, in addition 
to his ingrained hatred of his more 
prosperous and enterprising neighbour, 
early developed a fondness for ‘‘ wet” 


¢ 


stock—that is to say, for horses and 
cattle that had been run across the Rio 
Grande from Texas ranches. 

A still more fruitful source of trouble 
has been the driftwood that is always 
carried along on the advance tide of 
civilization—cattle rustlers, stage rob- 
bers, professional bad men, fugitives 
from justice, and all that motley caval- 
cade of crime with which the early his- 
tory of the West has made us familiar. 

In other communities this work was 
left to the civil authorities or was per- 
formed by the United States troops, 
but in Texas both these forces were in- 
adequate to cope with the. situation. 
To enforce the law and to compel re- 
spect for the authority of the law re- 
quired men who were as familiar with 
the country as the law-breakers—as 
certain shots, as reckless of danger ; 
men who could follow a trail across the 
dry and sandy desert, and who, once 
having taken it, would never leave off 
until they had run their prey to earth. 
It was necessary to have a force that 
could live off the meagre country, 
travel rapidly and endure an amount of 
fatigue that would kill an ordinary 
man. In other words, it was necessary 
to have the Rangers. 

The first authorized body of Rangers 
was formed in 1835. They took part 
in the war ‘against Mexico, and for 
years they bore the brunt of the Indian 
fighting along the frontier. During 
the Civil War most of them entered the 
armies of the Confederacy, and from 
that time till the end of the period of 
carpet-bag rule, in 1874, the Indians, 
Mexicans, and native outlaws continued 
their depredations almost without re- 
straint. The running off of Texas 
cattle developed into a regularly organ- 
ized business at which many influential 
Mexicans accumulated fortunes. In 
1874 the Frontier Battalion was re- 
organized. Six companies of seventy- 
five men each were formed, and the 
work of clearing the frontier of the 
horde of criminals that infested it was 
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result of treachery on the part of their 
antagonists. One such case occurred 
back in the eighties, when Sergeant 
Lindsay and a half-dozen men were 
scouting along the Rio Grande for es- 
caped convicts. 

While riding across the country they 
came in sight of two Mexicans, who 
answered the description of the men 
that were wanted, and who fled at their 
approach. The Rangers gave chase, 
and two of them finally overhauled the 
Mexicans and commanded them to halt. 
The command was obeyed, and the 
Rangers, approaching the two men, 
ordered them to hand over their weap- 
ons. The Mexicans pretended to com- 
ply, but just as one of them was in the 
act of turning over his pistols to Private 
Riley he gave the weapons a sudden 
twirl, shot Riley through the shoulder 
and his companion through the thighs. 
The two Mexicans then put spurs to 
their horses and dashed off, at the same 
time shooting back at the wounded 
Rangers. The Rangers returned the 
fire and wounded the two Mexicans, 
while a third member of the scouting 
party coming up at that moment was 
shot and killed by one of the escaping 
men. 

Although three of the six Rangers 
were thus put out of the fight the other 
three pursued the Mexicans to a ranch, 
where the latter took refuge among 
some fifteen or twenty of their own 
nationality. Sergeant Lindsay de- 
manded the surrender of the two men, 
but was refused by one of the Mexicans 
at the ranch, who announced that he 
was a deputy sheriff of the county, and 
that he had taken charge of the prison- 
ers. After some parley it was agreed 
that the deputy sheriff, the Mexicans, 
and the two Rangers should go together 
to Laredo and lay the case before the 
authorities there. This was done, and 
the whole party proceeded to Laredo, 
where the two Rangers were promptly 
arrested and imprisoned on the charge 
of assault with intent to murder, while 


the Mexicans were released, and lost no 
time in escaping across the Rio Grande. 
The Rangers were kept in jail for 
nearly a month, and although the 
charge against them was never pressed 
the primary object of permitting 
the murderers to escape was accom- 
plished. 

This case illustrates one of the 
peculiar difficulties with which the 
Rangers were forced to contend. In 
many of the border counties, and 
especially where Mexicans were in the 
majority, the outlaws had many sym- 
pathisers, and were actually protected 
by those who should have undertaken 
their punishment. Laredo has always 
been one of the worst spots along the 
border in this respect. A large pro- 
portion of the population for years was 
actively engaged in smuggling, thieving, 
or some form of outlawry. It frequently 
happened that the county officers were 
in sympathy with them, and that every 
effort was made to thwart the Rangers. 
It required courage of a high order for 
a little handful of men to go intoa town 
like this and arrest a man who was one 
of the most popular and influential citi- 
zens-for the crime of cattle stealing, 
smuggling, or even for murder. After 
the wiping out of the larger bands of 
thieves in other places the Mexican 
residents of Laredo boasted openly that 
they would kill off any Rangers sent to 
their town. Captain L. P. Sieker and a 
small company of men were despatched 
there immediately. For two years this 
little company was the scourge and 
terror of the hundred: of outlaws who 
had made their headquarters in Webb 
County, but there was never an open 
demonstration against them. The 
Rangers walked about the town openly 
and unattended, but they never slept 
without a guard. To do their duty in 
that hostile community required su- 
preme courage, for, as Captain Sieker 
himself said to me in speaking of this 
experience: ‘‘ There was not a moment 
of the night or day during those two 
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years when our lives were not in danger, 
or when the shots from a dozen different 
rifles would not have brought any of us 
down if their owners had dared to press 
the triggers.” 

After the Indians had been driven 
out and the Mexican raiders brought 
into comparative subjection the Rang- 
ers still found plenty of occupation in 
preserving order within the State itself. 
For several years during the eighties 
western and north-western Texas was 
involved in what was known, as the 
‘“‘ fence-cutting war.” During the early 
years the entire country was an open 
range, on which all cattle could graze 
at the will of their owners. As the 
country began to fill up, however, the 
company and individual owners of 
large herds began to lease great tracts 
of land and to surround them with 
barbed-wire fences. The lands thus 
set apart were naturally the best that 
could be located, and as they usually 
included the water-holes the innovation 
was a source of inconvenience to the 
owners of small herds, who had become 
accustomed to fattening their beef on 
the public domain. A sentimental feel- 
ing that ‘‘ God made the grass and in- 
tended it to be free to all who cared to 
use it” found favour among the settlers, 
who were therefore arrayed on the side 
of the fence-cutters. 

Where miles upon miles of fence was 
required to surround a single range it 
was impossible to detect men in the act 
of cutting it, and all attempts to fix the 
identity of the criminals after the act 
proved to be failures. Pinkerton men 
were brought in to guard the fences, 
but the wires were cut at night within 
revolver-shot of where these men were 
stationed. When all other attempts 
had failed this task, like many others, 
was turned over to the Rangers. 

For a time fences continued to be 
cut as before, but the Rangers got into 
the habit of arriving on the scene just 
about the time when the fence-cutters 
were completing their work, of follow- 


ing the trails of offenders with a persist- 
ency that forced them to cover, and of 
watching the spots that seemed likely 
to be made the points of attack. 

As in the pursuit of other classes of 
offenders the Rangers clinched their 
efforts with a killing whenever it was 
necessary. One night a sergeant and 
a private went out to watch a watering 
place known as Green Lake water-hole, 
where the fences had been cut re- 
peatedly. They lay in wait all night, 
and in the early morning three men 
rode up to the spring, cut the fence 
surrounding it and drove their cattle 
into the water. The Rangers, who had 
observed the whole proceeding from 
their ambush, sprang up at this junc- 
ture and ordered the men to surrender. 
Instead of doing so they fired upon the 
Rangers, bringing the private down at 
the first volley. The sergeant returned 
their fire, felling one man and wound- 
ing the other, who was nevertheless 
able to run away. The third man 
jumped behind a rock, and the ser- 
geant, noting his movement, did like- 
wise. From their entrenched positions 
the two men began a duel that lasted 
for hours. They lay in the sand firing 
at each other whenever the movement 
of an arm or leg displayed the slightest 
target, but neither one venturing to 
raise his head except just after his 
enemy had fired. This fact the ser- 
geant finally turned to his advantage. 
His comrade’s rifle lay where it had 
fallen, near his feet, and by careful 
effoits he was finally able to draw it to 
him. Carefully aiming both guns 
across the rock in front of him he fired 
one. The fence-cutter raised his head 
for an instant to take aim, and in that 
instant a rifle ball from the sergeant’s 
reserve battery struck him squarely in 
the centre of the forehead, That was 
the last of the fence-cutting at Green 
Lake. 

Last year there was an outbreak of 
small-pox in the Mexican quarter of 
Laredo, and ‘the inhabitants would 
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An Adventure of Mrs. Mackenzie, in 


Canada 


Being a Variation on a Theme of Thackeray's 
By Duncan Campbell Scott 


‘Oh, it’s just seraphic!” says the widow. ‘It’s just the breath of incense, and 
the pealing of the organ at the Cathedral at Montreal. Rosey doesn’t remember 
Montreal. She was a wee, wee child. She was born on the voyage out, and 
christened at sea. You remember Goby.” . 

‘Gad, I promised and vowed to teach her her catechism ; but gad I haven’t,” 
says Captain Goby. ‘‘ We were between Montreal and Quebec for three years with 
the Hundredth, the Hundred and Twentieth Highlanders, and the Twenty-Third 
Dragcon Guards a part of the time; Fipley commanded them, and a very jolly time 
we had. Much better than the West Indies, where a fellow's liver goes to the deuce 
with hot pickles and sangaree. - Mackenzie was a devilish wild fellow,” whispers 
Captain Goby to his neighbour (the present biographer indeed), ‘‘and Mrs. Mack was 


—was as pretty a little woman as ever you set your eyes on." 
sly as he makes this statement.) 
olonel.""—THE NEwcomEs.—Chap. XXIII. 


and looks peculiar] 
your side of India, 


VERY one, from the Chief Justice, 
who was on his way to Chambers 
and who had as keen an eye (the 

sly old dog) for a pretty woman as any 
one on the Bench, to Jean Baptiste, the 
carriole driver, gazed after the trim 
little figure as it flitted across the Hay- 
market and turned down Saint James 
Street, in the City of Montreal. The 
old Justice thumped his heavy cane 
upon the ice and damned his eyes if he 
ever Saw a more enchanting vision. 

“That must be Mrs. Mackenzie,” he 
says to himself, ‘‘ wife of that devil of a 
Captain Mackenzie, of the —th. How 
these officers do play the devil with the 
women. What difference is there 
between a bag-wig and a small sword 
and a red coat and a pair of spurs? 
Yet I’m dashed ifa pretty girl wouldn’t 
turn her back on the one and run after 
the other.” 

Jean Baptiste, enveloped in his bear- 
skin coat, suspended, for a moment, the 
operation of lighting his pipe and 
grunted to himself with a sort of ursine 
satisfaction as he compared the yacht- 
like lines of the receding figure with the 
barge-like amplitude of his own ‘‘ bonne 
femme.” If the latter had not that 
very morning denied Jean Baptiste the 


(Captain Goby winks, 
‘Our regiment wasn’t on 


twenty-five sous necessary to purchase 
a twist of native tobacco, and if he had 
not tried for the fifth time to extract a 
little more smoke from his already 
burnt out pipe, his reflections might 
not have been quite so acrimonious. 
While these unspoken comments 
were in progress, Mrs. Mackenzie—for 
it was indeed she, as the Chief Justice 
had opined — continued her course 
down St. James Street, pausing now 
and then to gaze in at a shop window. 
She was dressed in a skirt of green 
cloth, closely fitted to her figure, and 
trimmed about the skirt and bodice 
with strips of Russian sable. Her 
dainty head was crowned by a jaunty 
cap of the same rich fur, set off in a 
coquettish, way, with the tails of the 
little beasts--and in her hand she 
carried a muff of ample depth and ful- 
ness, in which the choicest skins gave 
an effect of unsurpassable richness and 
beauty. The muff Mrs. Mackenzie 
handled with the greatest effect, now 
nestling her. little face in it until no- 
thing but the arch eyes glanced out over 
the sable, like stars from the edge of a 
cloud, now holding it to one dainty ear, 
while her glances dropped upon the 
snow, only to flash up again with 
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renewed brilliance, which they seemed 
to have borrowed, somehow, from the 
sparkling crystals upon which they had 
azed. These sables and their wearer 
ormed the subject of many a malicious 
comment by Mrs. Bagg, wife of Cap- 
tain Bagg of the —th, who was a lady 
of uncertain age and ample propor- 
tions, and whose sinister aspect was 
heightened by a drooping eyelid and 
strands of hair which reminded the 
beholder of that molasses candy which 
French-Canadian children call lative. 

Mrs. Bagg averred—and with what 
justice we will leave our readers to 
decide—that if it had not been for M. 
Antoine Sabervois, the above-mentioned 
sables would never have adorned the 
pettte person of Mrs. Mackenzie; that 
for her part she thought it a burning 
shame and disgrace; that there should 
be a law against such proceedings; 
that she would rather wear catskin 
than accept ignominy in the shape of 
Russian sables from the hand of the 
richest Nor’wester that ever breathed ; 
that every one knew where they came 
from, and what Mrs. Mackenzie was, 
for every one knew what was Captain 
Mackenzie’s pay and that he had no 
private fortune and was naught else but 
a profligate and a wild, gambling, good- 
for-nothing fellow, with much more to 
the same tune. 

Happily, we are not obliged to believe 
this alarming tale of Mrs. Bagg’s, for 
Mrs. Mackenzie more than once hinted 
that she had a rich brother in India. 

‘A half-brother, my dear, Mr. James 
Binnie, who is as rich as a rajah and as 
generous as he 1s rich, and is so fond of 
his little sister, whom he hardly knew, 
for she was an infant in arms when he 
went away to India—so fond of her, my 
dear, that he would pour out his wealth 
at her feet like a river if she were even 
to hint at the straits to which she is 
sometimes put on account of the way 
poor dear Mackenzie goeson. Even 
as it is, he is the most generous of 
brothers.” 


So, as it frequently happens in life, 
we may take our choice of the stories 
for the best or the worst. 

Mrs. Mackenzie proceeded down St. 
James Street until she came to the 
corner of the Place d’Armes, where she 
turned to the right, crossed the road 
and went toward Notre Dame Street. 
At the corner of that street she paused 
a moment as if undecided which direc- 
tion to take; then she crossed to the 
gateway of the seminary, and strolled 
toward the Parish Church, with many 
an attractive little feminine movement. 
Mounting the steps, she had soon 
advanced along the path and disap- 
peared beneath the frowning portal of 
the church. 

Mrs. Mackenzie might often be seen 
to seek the solitude of the great spaces 
of Notre Dame, and she had already 
attracted the attention of at least one 
of the fathers on his way to the con- 
fessional, and he, who had means of 
knowing every soul in the city, at once 
heard of Mrs. Mackenzie—her position 
and antecedents. He even heard of 
the Russian sables, as the old fellow 
who carted away the ashes from the 
house had a friend who was a relative 
of the cook at Captain Bagg’s. So are 
our affairs inextricably involved, warp 
and woof, making the pattern called 
life, and through all flies the clacking 
shuttle of gossip. Mrs. Mackenzie 
loved the cool, deep glooms of the 
great church, with candles burning in 
the dusky chapel dedicated to strange 
saints, and the wall-spaces hung with 
glowing pictures of Our Lord’s Passion. 
She loved the immense enclosed space, 
in whose altitude, it seemed, the stars 
might swing; she loved to watch the 
quiet movements of the acolytes bound 
on mysterious errands and to hear the 
voices of choir-boys practising some 
ancient cadence in a remote chapel. If 
she happened to meet M. Antoine 
Sabervois there it was by the merest 
accident. M. Antoine having stepped 
in, devout Catholic that he was, to 
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could not possibly return before a week 
had passed. Mrs. Mackenzie had her 
information from M. Sabervois’ sister, 
who was her dear friend, ‘‘ the incom- 
parable Adrienne,’”’ she called her. 
Adrienne also bore a Scotch name, as 
she was the widow of Captain Gordon, 
an officer of a Highland regiment, who 
had died five years previously of a fox 
bite, received while hunting. Mrs. 
Gordon and Mrs. Mackenzie were quite 
inseparable in spirit, although divided 
somewhat in presence by the jealousy 
and violence of Captain Mackenzie, 
who would not hear of Mrs. Mackenzie 
spending an hour with Mrs. Gordon in 
her brother’s fine house on the moun- 
tain. Now this wasasore trial to Mrs. 
Mackenzie, who loved ease and luxuri- 
ous surroundings—and to whom the 
atmosphere of the Sabervois manor 
would have been a welcome relief after 
the stuffiness of the quarters, the un- 
reasonableness of Mackenzie, and the 
task of keeping in order the small 
French-Canadian maid, who looked 
after the wants of little Rosey. But 
the Captain was inexorable; to Saber- 
vois she was not allowed to go, and so 
her darling Adrienne had to visit her 
slyly, or they had to resort to volumin- 
ous correspondence, many portions of 
which I have no doubt, would have 
been of interest to certain inhabitants 
of Montreal de ce jour ! 

What was Mrs. Mackenzie’s surprise, 
‘herefore, when she had barely seated 
herself, buried her face in her muff, 
and glanced upwards to meet, not the 
benevolent features of St. Anthony of 
Padua, but the handsome countenance 
of M. Antoine Sabervois. He had 
stolen down the ailes softly upon moc- 
casined feet, he was dressed in a 
trapper costume of buckskin, highly 
ornamented with figures wrought in 
silk and beads, which he wore from 
whim, as he donned many strange 
changes of garment, and had seated 
himself so silently that Mrs. Mackenzie 
had not been aware of his advent. 


She looked up with a pretty confusion, 
rendered all the more attractive by the 
flush which spread over her face ; then 
she hid her face in her muff to conceal 
her agitation, and finally darting a 
scintillating glance at M. Sabervuis, 
she said, under her breath: 

“Why, M. Sabervois, I thought you 
were at Three Rivers !”’ 

‘‘ And so you came here to console 
yourself during my absence, and to sav 
a little prayer to my patron for mv 
safe return ?”’ 

‘You men are all alike,” she said, 
‘‘as vain as peacocks. I am sure I was 
guilty of no other motive than to warm 
my fingers.” 

‘“ And does not your muff keep thuse 
charming fingers warm?” remarked 
her companion, with an accent which 
was certainly curious if that protection 
had arisen from the bounty of Mr. 
James Binnie. Mrs. Mackenzie merelv 


. gave him one of those arch looks from 


which her cavalier could take what 
meaning he pleased. 

‘*To tell the truth,” he said, “if it 
had not been for a lucky accident, I 
would be in Three Rivers at this 
moment, instead of talking to the 
prettiest woman in Canada; but as 
chance would have it, I met, half-way 
to the inn, as we changed horses, the 
very man I was bound to see, and there 
we transacted our business, and I have 
just had breakfast at Rasco’s.”’ 

‘‘ And now, Monsieur, you have come 
to make your devoirs for a safe return. 
I will not hinder you.” 

She rose and tried to pass him 
laughingly. 

But after a quarter of an hour they 
had become so absorbed in their con- 
versation, and Mrs. Mackenzie was so 
bubbling over with sly laughter and 
minor expletives of pleasure that they 
did not heed the approach of Father 
Champagne, who frowned down upon 
M. Antoine, whom he had known from 
his boyhood, and who touched him 
upon his shoulder as he passed to his 
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confessional, where he was to hear the 
weary tale of transgressions great and 
small. It had become apparent to the 
good father’s mind that Madame Mac- 
kenzie would never become a convert 
to his faith. 

Captain Goby, one of whose favourite 
stories over the mess-table was that of 
the famous encounter between Captain 
Mackenzie and M. Sabervois, had no 
knowledge of this ¢éte-a-téte in Notre 
Dame. He came into the plot a little 
later; but he certainly saw Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie that morning leave the cathedral 
and trip over to McDonald’s store in 
Muir’s building opposite, for he was 
never done expatiating upon her beau- 
ties in his richest vocabulary. 

‘‘ By gad, sir,” he would say, ‘‘ she 
was a picture, as pretty a little woman 
as ever you set eyes upon, and that 
morning with the hot making her eyes 
dance like Cupid’s heels, by gad, sir, 
she was divine. Little devil that she 
was, too,” the captain would add, with 
a sly wink, as if satanic qualities in a 
woman were to be sought after and 
chertshed. 

‘“It was my friend Captain Saber- 
vois, not of Our’s, you know, but a 
militia officer, who came to me about 
it. Every one in Montreal knew Cap- 
tain Sabervois. By gad, sir, one of 
the best fellows that ever drew breath, 
and a merry devil at that, son of one of 
those old Ncr’westers who made money 
out of skins, and whose company after- 
wards amalgamated with the Hudson 
Bay Company. The old Sabervois 
made money, and the young one was 
lucky enough to hang on to it, although 
he spent it, foo, like wildfire; threw it 
around, God bless my soul, as if it were 
gravel; ‘imported horses and_ bred 
them; used to drive down St. Paul 
Street with three stallions abreast, a 
white one in the middle and two jets 
on the outside, hitched to a damned 
rickety Russian sleigh, which he had 
got from God knows where. Drive! 
it was a clear runaway from the start, 


habitants’ traineaux, tradesmen’s sleighs, 
doctors’ berlins, and all the rest dodging 
out of the way, him touching his cap 
as he went, and his sister, Mrs. Gordon, 
not winking an eyelid, sitting by him 
as steady as a gunner, by gad! He had 
a suite of rooms at Rasco’s and a house 
at Lachine, where many a time Saber- 
vois, Chummy Adspeth, Allan Cun- 
ningham, McTavish and I used to 
drive out and play a little quiet game 
and back in the morning, and a regular 
palace for that country, built on the 
mountain, where Mrs. Gordon presided. 
(Gordon, you remember ? of the —th 
Highlanders.) She seldom went to 
Bellevue, the place at Lachine. All 
that I had to do with the matter was 
to see Adspeth and find out what he 
and Captain Mack were to do the next 
night.” | 

Whether Captain Goby was innocent 
as regards all complicity in the arrange- 
ments as he averred, we leave our 
readers to decide for themszlves ; but 
there was a lively rumour current at 
that time that he was more than 
interested in Mrs. Gordon, and, giving 
this rumour weight, and adding to it 
the captain’s love of gallantry, it would 
seem probable that he was more deeply 
involved in the preliminaries than his 
own confession would allow. 

However that may be, (and by wav 
of digression, gentle reader, did vou 
ever, among your acquaintances or 
friends, meet with any one whose re- 
sponsibility did not stop far short of 
any vital point in the catastrophe. He 
or she took an tmportant part, of course, 
was au courant of the whole matter, but 
no taint or suspicion of criminality 
could in any way be attached to him 
or her! Whoever gives the gentle, 
disinterested little push that precipi- 
tates a fraud, a quarrel, or a marriage, 
can never be found!) However that 
may be, Mrs. Mackenzie had a visit 
from Mrs. Gordon that very next day, 
and Mrs. Mackenzie packed Marie off 
with Rosey so that in their narrow 
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quarters nothing need disturb them. 
There was much confidential chatter, 
and Mrs. Mackenzie ecstatically pro- 
nounced that it would be enchanting, 
lovely beyond compare, but the captain? 
And then Mrs. Gordon remarked that 
Captain Goby (‘‘that dear fellow!” 
Mrs. Mackenzie interjected) had ascer- 
tained from Adspeth that he and 
Captain Mackenzie were going to drive 
over to Longueil on the ice, that Fipley 
knew they were going, and that if 
Captain Goby wanted to play out that 
match at Orr’s he had better postpone 
it for a day. 

‘Which means, my dear, that they 
will certainly not return until day after 
to-morrow.” 

This may somehow account for the 
parting between Captain Mackenzie 
and his lively wife. The former did 
not often leave the door with such a 
cheerful parting, so many kisses, such 
buttoning of gloves, pulling up of 
collars and down of caps, such wifely 
counsel as to precaution against colds. 
Truth to tell, Mrs. Mackenzie oftener 
complained bitterly and used her vo- 
cabulary unstintingly, and told the 
captain what she thought of him, 
which. being uncomplimentary, was 
therefore unpleasant. And he being 
departed, she gambolled with Rosey, 
and allowed her to pull down her hair, 
while she rolled the small person over 
and pretended to bite her, when they 
both screamed with laughter, and made 
as pretty a picture of innocent frolic as 
you could wish to see. 

About an hour or so after the valiant 
captain’s departure, Mrs. Bagg was 
convinced that she saw Captain Saber- 
vois’ tandem prancing through the 
street, and, could her eyes deceive her, 
or did the horses stop at the corner, 
and did some one jump out of the sleigh 
and ring Captain Mackenzie’s bell, and 
did a figure, a female figure, closely 
wrapped, emerge from the house and 
mount beside the driver? Was the 
said driver Captain Sabervois himself, 


was the cloaked figure the fragile Mrs. 


Mackenzie? Was the messenger and 
attendant Captain Goby, the hated 
rival of Captain Bagg ? 

Mrs. Bagg could not be absolutely 
certain. She had an outlook only as 
big as her hand through the frosted 
pane. To leave that, whip on_ her 
jacket and cap, would mean the loss of 
any information that might be gleaned 
from the port-hole. To rush into the 
street without their protection would 
be to court the miseries of influenza, 
fomentations and floods of tisane. 
Now, if Mrs. Bagg had let well-enough 
alone she might have enjoyed the de- 
lightful uncertainty, which was at the 
same time a certainty, but she was 
prompted to send her maid to inquire 
whether Mrs. Mackenzie would be 
pleased to come over and have a game 
of backgammon with her; but she only 
learned that Mrs. Mackenzie had retired 
with a splitting headache, upon receipt 
of which information Mrs. Bagg fell 
into a confusion. 

How these most singular duplications 
fall out in society 1t would puzzle the 
present chronicler to elucidate, but it is 
a certainty that at the very moment 
when Marie reported her mistress as 
being unable to enjoy the charming 
society of Mrs. Bagg, she was on the 
front seat of Captain Sabervois’ sleigh, 
behind two of the finest horses in the 
colony, harnessed in tandem, buried in 
buffalo robes, and fairly started on the 
drive to Bellevue. 

The moon was high, flooding all the 
snow with clear light; the air was 
nimble with particles of frost; there 
was no cloud in the sky. Captain 
Goby, who, by the way, was the occu- 
pant of the back seat with the fair Mrs. 
Gordon, used to exult in this drive, 
and, in fact, in all the winter scenes in 
Canada. 

‘‘By gad, sir, it was sublime, we 
were actually whirled along to the 
chiming of bells. Sabervois’ leader 
seemed to dance, so dainty was he 
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who gambled, who drank much more 
than was good for him, who was 
jealous and suspicious. Be candid 
now, if Mr. Paragon was not the model 
spouse that all the world knows him to 
be, if his vices were as thick and 
vigorous as his virtues, would you not 
be tempted once in a while to hood- 
wink his jealousy, and pay off his liber- 
tinism by some innocent prank, which 
might for a moment allow you to feel 
that you had resumed your maiden 
independence ? 

When the party reached Bellevue it 
had become apparent that some change 
in the weather was brewing, but no note 
was taken of such a small matter when 
the end of the journey was reached 
with the pleasant light of fire and 
candle pouring from the windows of 
the house. 

It stood upon the bank of the river 
St. Lawrence, within sound of the 
famous Lachine Rapids, surrounded by 
groups of gnarled pear trees, as old as 
the colony itself. 

M. Sabervois’ hospitality was well 
known, and it was not outshone by the 
hospitality of a nobleman of France 
whose guests, under another flag and 
king, made the chambers ring with 
their mirth and jollity. Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie was delighted with everything 
she saw; she was shown over the old 
house, from the vaults where the furs 
used to be stored, which were as strong 
as dungeons, to the attic, with its deep 
dormers, and low, broad chambers 
under the roof. Each room was 
crowded with curios brought from 
every district of the North, from Un- 
gava to Fraser River, trophies of the 
chase, and articles the possession of 
which made the old house the envy of 
continental museums. 

It would be a mere cataloguing of 
pleasures to set down all that was said 
and done between nine of the clock and 
twelve on that memorable evening. 
The redoubtable Captain Goby could 
never remember half of it; his recol- 


lections met an insurmountable barrier 
at the supper, an exploit of M. Saber- 
vois French cook. After that, affairs 
merely floated indistinctly in a mist of 
pleasure. 

There was a round or two of ecarté, 
of that he was certain, then Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie sang divinely to Mrs. Gordon’s 
accompaniment upon an Erard piano, 
the only one in the colony. Then M. 
Sabervois and his charming sister sang 
old French chansons to admiration. 
Then Mrs. Mackenzie must play a 
Scotch reel upon the spinet, which had 
once been caressed by the fingers of no 
less a person than the Duchess de 
Langlois, who gave it to» M. Saber- 
vois’ grandmother. 

Now, if the advice of M. Sabervois 
had been taken, given when he heard 
that the wind had risen from the east 
and was driving the snow in clouds 
before it, the occurrence which made 
such a noise in the colony might never 
have happened, and this chronicle would 
never have been written. But no 
sooner were there any obstacles or 
difficulties set up between Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie and home, but she must needs 
insist upon returning to town that 
night. In vain were all protestations 
and counter propositions. 

‘‘What would Rosey do?” she ap- 
pealed to Mrs. Gordon. ‘‘ What would 
become of her darling child, left for 
twenty-four hours to the care of a care- 
less slattern of a maid? Howcould 
she ever look the dear innocent in the 
face again if Marie should allow her to 
fall and break her nose, or if that odious 
little Hector Bagg should poke a stick 
into her eye? Never! She should re- 
turn to Montreal, even if she walked 
every step of the way.” 

Whereupon M. Sabervois ordered the 
horses to be harnessed at once. 

After the storm was over, very early 
the following morning, the oldest in- 
habitant of the island failed to remem- 
ber any such storm in his time. The 
roads were heaped with many feet of 
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my chair, and then upon a broad shelf, 
and was looking through the window 
with me. We both saw the same sight. 
There was that damned fool Mackenzie 
had got on an apron like a kitchen 
wench, and in his shirt-sleeves was 
dropping croquenoles into a pot of hot 
grease on the hob. Adspeth, in the 
same mountebank garb, was turning a 
spit, where a partridge was roasting, 
and there were a couple of Marie- 
Louises, or whatever you call ’em, 
giggling around those two gay dogs of 
war ! 

‘“‘Eh, gad, sir, I thought I should 
burst with laughter. But Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie did not laugh, sir. She turned 
as pale as a cloth, with pure fury, mind 
you, and back she goes into the parlour. 
‘ You’ve won, captain,’ she says, as cool 
as ice; and in a minute or two what 
does she do? Why, she sits down to 
a dashed old trap of a piano and began 
to warble a ballad in her best voice. 
The rest of the party carried it off, for 
they knew nothing, but I felt dashed 
uncomfortable, for I knew that trouble 
would be brewing. 

“ By this time those donkeys in the 
kitchen must have heard that some 
party had arrived, and like as not 
Mackenzie had his head out of the 
kitchen door listening, but madame 
had not got well into the second verse, 
‘Our Monarch’s hindmost year but 
ane,’ her voice was going as steady as 
a mill wheel, when in walks Mackenzie, 
his coat on, his apron gone, and as red 
as a turkey-cock. Mrs. Mackenzie 
stopped and turned round when she 
heard him address Sabervois. 

““*So this is the way you take ad- 
vantage of my absence!’ he roared. 
But Mrs. Mackenzie was upon him like 
a tiger-cat before the words were well 
out of his mouth. You can never tell 
anything about these merry women,” 
said the captain, reflectively, ‘‘and 
Mrs. Mackenzie laid him out about as 
neatly as it could be done. It was a 
little family affair, and the lady forgot 
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her manners and spoke awfully plain 
language. 

‘‘She tired herself out and faltered 
when she saw she had gone too far. 
Then Mackenzie came in again. 

“*QOur quarrel we can settle else- 
where, madame, you must come with 
me.’ And I am damned if she didn’t 
permit herself to be walked off and 
locked up. Strange cattle, these 
women.” 

With which reflection, the captain 
would pause either to drain or replenish 
his glass. Captain Goby was the sole 
person who could or would tell this 
tale in after years. So far as the 
present chronicler could gather, it never 
became apparent why Mackenzie and 
Adspeth had changed their plans, and 
had not gone to Longueil. Poor little 
Adspeth was drowned not long after at 
the Back River. Mrs. Mackenzie would 
never refer to it, except in the most 
general and euphemistic way, and Mrs. 
Gordon and Sabervois had cogent 
reasons for not repeating the incidents 
of a misadventure which grew out of 
one of the most harmless and innocent 
of pleasure excursions. 

Indeed, M. Sabervois was rather 
touchy upon the matter, and was hardly 
seen in Montreal for two years, as he 
visited some remote points of the com- 
pany with Sir George Simpson, and 
highly resented any reference to his 
stiff elbow, which considerably inter- 
fered with the grace of his carriage, or 
to the altered handwriting, of which 
originally he had been vain. 

My fair readers will protest that these 
gentlemen would assuredly not be al- 
lowed to present pistols with two such 
interested ladies as the wife of one and 
the sister of the other in the company. 
But we have just seen one marched to 
custody in the picturesque narrative of 
Captain Goby, and when he emerged 
from a conference with Adspeth, Mrs. 
Gordon had joined her. 

‘* My man,’’ Captain Goby would sav, 
‘“‘was willing to do anything in reason 


AN ADVENTURE OF MRS. MACKENZIE, IN CANADA 


to prevent an ugly quarrel, but Mac- 
kenzie was bound to have blood. You 
see, it was no flash-in-the-pan quarrel, 
but one that had been growing steadily 
for months, and was to Mackenzie, at 
least, a serious affair. Sabervois, I 
believe, had never bothered his head 
over it. He was the most unthinking 
devil, and had like as not forgotten all 
about Mackenzie’s threats. But now 
that they were face to face there was 
hardly a chance of escaping an en- 
counter. Mackenzie and Adspeth were 
in the outer room, and Sabervois and I 
were in the little room with the piano. 
I watched him a moment through the 
door, and saw by the way he chewed 
his beard that his bad blood was up. 

‘“** You'll have to fight him,’ says I to 
Sabervois. 

‘‘Old Gagnon went from one camp 
to the other, tearing his hair, and talking 
broken English. 

“* Mon Dieu! Have mercy, gentle- 
men; do not spill your blood on this 
little rest-house of ‘‘ Les Trois Beaux 
Canards.” It will be my fall-down, my 
disgrace, my license they will take him 
away, the Bishop he will condemn my 
soul to hell. I am not in order; these 
excitements, these agitations will kill 
me; my great flesh is what you call 
unwholthy; this fat you see comes un- 
called for between my meat and my 
skin. Why will you desolate a poor 
man?’”’ 

But we must leave the babble of 
Captain Goby for a moment in order to 
explain the departure of Mrs. Gordon. 
Mrs. Mackenzie wishing to have- her 
for an ally, or for a comfort, or merely 
for acompanion in her cell, had pounded 
on the door and made such a hullabaloo 
that mine host of ‘‘ Les Trois Beaux 
Canards’’ was compelled to ascertain 
what she wanted. It was communi- 
cated to Captain Mackenzie that it was 
Mrs. Gordon that she wanted, where- 
upon Captain Mackenzie sends the key 
of the room to Captain Sabervois, who 
might, if he chose, conduct his sister 


- ters. 


to the captain’s wife. Whereupon it 
became necessary, such is the honour 
of male mortals, for M. Sabervois to 
turn the key upon both ladies, despite 
their protestations, and to return it fo 
Captain Mackenzie, by the hand of his 
own messenger. So that whatever in- 
fluence the two ladies might have had, 
fair reader, was neutralized by four 
walls and a stout deal door. 

The preliminaries, in their absence, 
were neatly arranged by Adspeth and 
Goby, who were experts in such mat- . 
The snowstorm had begun to 
abate somewhat, and about dawn the 
sky was clear, except to the north- 
west, which showed the rear-guard of 
cloud retreating in heavy black masses. 
Although it had piled up snow upon 
the face of the country, the storm had 
deftly swept the little inn-yard as clear 
as a floor. In the early light of the 
morning, which fell fresh, and pure, 
and cold upon the snow, marking the 
curve of mound and drift with blue 
shadows, the two men faced each other. 
It was once more the petty passions 
of man displayed before the grand calm 
of nature. Such a morning would have 
furnished the atmosphere for pure 
austerities, for sublime ‘contemplation. 
On high one glorious star burned be- 
tween the coming sun and the receding 
cloud. 

They stood for a moment in the keen 
air, bareheaded and stripped to their 
shirts, and with bare arms. Upon the 
signal, they fired, their shots ringing 
sharp in the tense atmosphere. 

Captain Sabervois’ bullet, following 
his aim, went whistling over the roof 
of ‘‘ Les Trois Beaux Canards,”’ to sink 
harmless somewhere in the snow. But 
Mackenzie’s weapon had been directed 
with a different purpose. 

Captain Goby was by Sabervois’ side 
in a moment, staunching the drop of 
blood from his shattered elbow, which 
had spattered the pure snow where he 
stood with crimson drops. Gragnon, 
the publican, who had been peering 
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from a crack of the door, the pallor of 
terror upon his face, his enormous 
bulk shaking like a reed in the wind, 
his men servants and his maid servants 
gathered behind him, looking over his 
shoulders or through his arms in terri- 
fied curiosity, now rushed out and 
endeavoured to carry M. Sabervois 
bodily into the house. The captain 
was, however, well able to walk, and 
with slight assistance from Goby, 
regained his quarters in the parlour. 
Simultaneously with the shot there 


was one scream which sounded faintly . 


in the yard, and a dull shock which did 
not sound there at all. Mrs. Gordon 
had fainted suddenly and had fallen 
heavily upon the floor of the chamber. 
Whatever had passed between the two 
ladies has never been repeated by either, 
but the truth remains that from that 
day onward they were irreconcilable 
enemies, and it cost Mrs. Mackenzie no 
little self-denial to treat as a foe one 
who had surroundings so pleasant, and 
resources of entertainment so unlimited. 
But she never even made any attempt 
at reconciliation, and not long after 
the removal of the regiment put such 
an effort out of her power. 

It was but natural that Mrs. Gordon 
should suffer much trepidation at her 
brother’s danger. Mrs. Mackenzie 
beneath her merry exterior had an un- 
failing resource of courage, and although 
she was sensible of her share of the re- 
sponsibility in the dénouement, and had 
a double anxiety in that her husband 
and her friend were each in danger, 
she never blanched, and Goby always 
said that it was her promptitude which 
extracted the party from an untenable 
situation. 

‘‘ Here we would have been packed 
into a little ten-by-ten box of an inn, 
for God knows how long, as the roads 
in that colony are sometimes blocked 
for days, and, as you may imagine, it 
would have been cursedly unpleasant, 
if it hadn’t been that she insisted on 
going back to Montreal, forced Mac- 


kenzie to get two pairs of snowshoes, 
and started off with him to walk the 
three miles over the drifts, like a brick 
that she was. At first, you know, 
Sabervois would make light of his 
wound, and would hear no word of a 
doctor, but after an hour or so of agony 
he let one of Gagnon's men go to the 
city. He had hardly started before Dr. 
Bruneau walked in, red in the face from 
his tramp on snowshoes. (It was two 
days before the roads were broken, 
and we could get to the city in our 
sleighs.) He confided to me afterwards 
that it was Mrs. Mackenzie who rushed 
into his office just as he had seated 
himself at breakfast, and besought him 
to walk out to ‘Les Trois Beaux 
Canards,’ and save Captain Sabervois, 
who was dying of a wound received in 
a fight with Captain Mackenzie. 

‘““Yes, she plumped out the whole 
story, she knew she could trust Bruneau, 
and there was no time for lies that 
morning. Sabervois was not dying of 
his wound, but he was damned uncom- 
fortable, and showed it, too. With all 
her faults, the little Mackenzie was a 
trump in those days, damn me, if she 
wasn’t !”’ 

It was with a lively curiosity that 
Mrs. Bagg beheld Mrs. Mackenzie, 
whom over-night she had been informed 
was sick of a headache, and Captain 
Mackenzie, who was, so Bagg _ had 
assured her, gone upon an excursion to 
Longueil with that desperate Adspeth, 
walk peaceably and unitedly down the 
street, the captain with two pairs of 
snowshoes over his broad back! _. 

It was long afterwards that she heard 
the details of the story seriatim. Thev 
came to her bit by bit as a child makes 
up a picture puzzle, but it was not until 
the fate which shakes us like dice ina 
box had thrown her together with one 
of those same handmaidens of ‘ Les 
Trois Beaux Canards”’ that she found. 
as it were, the key-block which com- 


‘pletes the picture. 


Then, if her mind could have groped 
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into the past so far, she might have 
found some explanation for a matter 
which had always puzzled her—viz., 
the total disappearance after a certain 
date of the sable furs which had once 
heightened the beauty of Mrs. 
Mackenzie. 

The present historian, who, of course, 
knows everything, might repeat an ex- 
clamation of Mrs. Mackenzie’s to Marie 


about the same sables which the willing 
handmaiden was offering for the adorn- 
ment of her mistress. 

‘“ Ugh, take them away, there is blood 
on them !”’ 

Which, the reader may justly reason, 
was a curious instance of feminine 
inconsequence, if the said sables had 
come through the bounty of Mr. James 
Binnie. 


== 
The Hidden Gold 


By ALoysius COLL 


HE unexpected charm of little things, 
T Like wind, from hills of honey clover, brings 
A breath of melody so pure and sweet 
The heart takes up the music on its strings. 


When I behold a happy man awhile, 

Whose random laughter stops the guess of guile, 
I see some chubby babe of long ago 

Rubbing its dimples into this—his smile. 


Too light a kiss to leave so sweet a breath ? 
Look at the rose. How will it leave its wreath 
Of purple pride, its perfume and its soul ?— 

Wrapped in a seed—that tiny urn of death. 


Forgotten in the valley, soon or late, 
That urn is spilled into the hand of Fate: 

’Tis the old blood on fire, as red or white— 
And white or red, that kas meant Love or Hate. 


Would you foretell the colour of the rose, 
Unmindful of the changing bud that grows, 
Lift up the mother stalk, and in her face 
There read a mother’s answer—for she knows. 


O, heart that will not listen to the song 
Of little birds; O, eye that will not long 

Pity the sweet pea, winged, but snared in flight, 
What brothers have you in the passing throng ? 


Another race for other worlds that gleam. 

The silver planets and the stars that seem 
Forbidden gold, if gathered to the reach 

Of our desire, would melt into a dream ! 
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Miss Madge Lessing—The New “ Belle ” 


‘“T CAN see you on Monday at two 
| o'clock at the Century. Theatre, 
where I shall be rehearsing.” 

This was the reply I received from 
Miss Madge Lessing when I requested 
the privilege of calling upon her. And 
so, punctually at two o’clock, I pre- 
sented myself at the stage door and 
was ushered into the presence of one of 
the daintiest visitors America has yet 
sent to the English stage. But in 
coming here Miss Lessing is among her 
own again, for she is a native of this 
country. It is only necessary to look 
at her to conclude that her origin is 
partly Celtic. When I asked for con- 
firmation of this impression I was told 
that her parents are Irish. She has 
the black hair, blue eyes and fragile 
beauty of the true Milesian, and she 
hopes soon to have an opportunity of 
gratifying her longing to tour through 
the Emerald Isle. Miss Lessing laughs 
at the idea of being considered delicate ; 
she is proud of her good health and 
fond of out-door exercise—walking is 
her chief recreation. She is never so 
happy as when dressed in a short skirt, 
stout boots and otherwise equipped for 
a regular long distance tramp. Riding, 
too, gives her pleasure, but most of all 
is she devoted to her profession. 

When quite a child she determined 
that the stage should be her vocation, 
and, when she grew older and failed to 
get the consent of her parents to carry 
out her heart’s desire, she took the 
matter resolutely into her own hands 
and ran away from home in search of 
fame. This did not come at once, for 
her first engagement was in the chorus. 
Unlike some other successful young 
actresses, Miss Lessing is not ashamed 
of her humble beginning. Her ap- 
prenticeship was of short duration, and 
in three weeks’ time she was promoted 
to a more prominent position. Then 
came her engagement at the Casino, 


New York City, for the leading part in ~ 
an extravaganza called ‘‘ Jack and the 
Beanstalk,” a production such as is 
labelled ‘‘ pantomine”’ in this country. 
This was the first part of any preten- 
sion Miss Lessing had yet undertaken. 
Seeing her at the Casino, and realising 
her ability, Mr. Francis Wilson at once 
secured her services as leading lady for 
a comic opera he was then producing. 
In this very.congenial position Miss 
Lessing remained for three months, at 
the end of which time a previously 
signed contract called her elsewhere, 
much to her regret. 

Then followed her engagement by 
Mr. Arthur Collins for last year’s Drury 
Lane pantomine, and no one who saw 
her as ‘‘ Beauty’”’ could find fault with 
Mr. Collins’ selection. Her ‘ Rosy 
Posy’’ song caught the town and won 
for her a snug little corner in the 
British playgeer’s heart. Miss Lessing 
is particularly pleased at the apprecia- 
tion the London public has shown for 
her efforts; she says their enthusiasm 
is a wonderful stimulant. 

In that inanity “ The Whirl of the 
Town ”’ she was absolutely wasted, and 
this is to be followed by her appear- 
ance as “The Belle of New York the 
Second.” I cannot imagine a more 
discouraging task to an ambitious 
woman than to be obliged to take up 
another’s success—and such a world 
famous one, too—and _ have to listen to 
the avalanche of comparison that is 
bound to descend upon her. However, 
Miss Lessing is extremely philosophical 
and accepts the position with good 
grace. I hope she will soon have an 
opportunity worthy of her ability and 
gain the distinction her talents de- 
serve. 

When I asked Miss Lessing what 
she would like to have been had she 
been unable to carry out her wish to be 
an actress, she replied : 
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“It 1s too dreadful to think about. I 
can’t imagine myself a success measur- 
ing ribbon nor counting change.” 

As it was nearly time for the new 
‘“‘ Belle” to take part in the rehearsal 


I took my departure, with the memory 
of a pleasant hour’s chat, and a sweet, 
winsome little face framed in a com- 
plete setting of black. 

CAROLINE A. Morton. 


Neen 2 ee 


The Drummer-Boy’s Alarum 
By HAMLIN GARLAND 


N army lay sleeping on the 

A tumbled land. The moon was 

full, but fell through a fleecy- 

white vapour and lighted the camps 
but vaguely with diffused radiance. 

The white tents gleamed out of the 
obscure shadow of valleys, and dark 
masses of horses and rows of commis- 
sarilat waggons showed as anomalous 
humps and splotches of darker shadows 
on the banks of the deep, silent river 
which had the mystery of death. 

The picquet line extended in a wide 
irregular semi-circle over the hills for 
miles. Behind the picquets lay the 
skirmishers entrenched, rolled in their 
blankets, their muskets beside them. 

In one of the tents well to the van of 
the army a drummer-boy lay wide 
awake—a young, slender, imaginative 
lad, who had been in camp but a few 
days and who hungered to be a soldier, 
not a drum-beater. He longed to 
handle guns. To play rat-tat was 
childish. 

He tossed restlessly about for a long 
time, and at last, mastered by his de- 
sire, arose and looked out on the camp. 
No one was stirring, and the stacked 
arms proved irresistible. He dressed 
and went out cautiously and stood erect 
in the shadow of a small oak, near the 
first stand of muskets. : 

Gaining courage, he cautiously took 
a gun from its fellows and sat down to 
look at it by moonlight. 


It seemed as if he werea man already 
as he handled the gun. He wonld 
have marched up and down with it, 
only he was a little afraid someone 
might see him there and order him to 
bed. 

It was marvellously still, and beantt- 
ful and solemn, as if the army had 
been re-absorbed into mother earth 
again. The boy dimly felt this 
solemnity, and with the gun across his 
lap he sat and listened with beating 
heart. . 

If only they would let him march in 
the ranks to-morrow ! 

Suddenly the cocked hammer of his 
gun fell, and the flash and its report 
stunned him fora moment. It seemed 
as loud as a cannon shot, and rolled 
away into the still air like the crack of 
doom. | 

For three beats of his heart the lad 
listened to the echoes bounding from 
the hills and stabbing the perfect still- 
ness of the night like assassins. 

Thena scared picquet fired an answer- 
ing shot. Another excitable answered 
it; then a third, far away. With a 
flash of defensive inspiration the bov 
replaced the gun and scurried into his 
tent and lay listening, like a fugitive 
rabbit. A wild, hoarse, throaty voice 
arose, a Captain’s voice. 

“Company K. Fall in! 
fall in, there ! ”’ 

A drummer, half-asleep, seized his 


Fall in. 
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drum and began the long roll, that ter- 
rible snarl whose jar brings the sleeping 
soldier to his feet as if by lightning 
stroke. 

Dim forms arose like phantoms. 
Officers beat, and called, and swore, 
and raced to and fro between the tents. 

The whole picquet line seemed to be 
firing. They were like a line of bricks, 
one shot brought forth another. The 
skirmishers took it up like watch-dogs 
on winter farms and passed the alarum 
along in drowsy thoughtlessness. 

Drum after drum took up the wild 
call. The still, beautiful night palpi- 
tated with the accelerating crescendo 
warning roar. 

Regimental bugles added their wild, 
sweet vevetile, andtheir voices ran over 
the hills fainter, faintly, far in the valley. 

“FALL IN.” 

** Fall in.” 

** Fall in.” 

Commands and queries ran along the 
regimental camps, down the valley and 
over the hills. 
tents squads of soldiers formed in line 
with marvellous celerity. 

Old war horses neighed as shadowy 
troopers flung rattling saddles over 
them. The clank of accoutrements 
was heard on all sides. The hoarse, 
far-shouting of men to horses ran back 
to theriver, where the waggon trains lay 
encamped. 

And still the bugles called and the 
drummers played on. With roll after 
roll of snarling drums, with bugles 
echoing bugles, mile after mile of 
ranked and ready men, the army arose. 
Their rise was like the waking of nations 
on resurrection morn. It was majestic. 
It was terrible. 

The boy lying there shuddered with 
horror, and grew rigid with awe. It 
seemed that the end of the world had 
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come suddenly, without warning. Oh! 
it was so grand and terrible ! 


Then the firing on the picquet line 
began to die away. The skirmish line 
also woke to its folly. 

One by one the near drums ceased 
their uproar. One by one the near 
bugles fell silent, and the distant calls 
seemed but sweet echoes, sleepy and 
jocular. 

Then the army listened. It held its 
breath there in the glorious moonlight 
and listened. 

Nothing was heard of war. Thecool 
wind came from the dark mountains 
across the river gentle and admonitive. 

Horses moved restlessly and hoarse 
words passed along the line. Com- 
mands and angry inquiry mingled. 
Nothing was heard from the opposing 
legions. All was _ peaceful, hushed, 
solemn. 

Near his head in the grass the 
boy heard the first chirp of a cricket 
resuming his interrupted song. 

A horseman galloping wildly along 
scattered a new command, mixed with 
half-jocular oaths. He passed like a 
small whirlwind in summer plains, 
leaving the landscape stiller than 
before. 

Then the bugles sounded a new note 
—a softer note, a drowsy note, that 
was taken up and passed from point to 
point like a low gurgle of laughter. 

Then jests and muttered oaths brok 
from the men. The subdued clatter o 
their arms as they broke ranks died 
slowly away into silence. 

The cavalry bugles wailed from the 
valley : ‘‘ Lights out.”’ 

The army slept again under the 
misty blue sky, deluged with the faint 
light of the broad and smiling moon. 
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explained why. The reason was a 
mysterious note which they obtained 
and opened. It was signed by the 
ambassador, and addressed to 
secretary-general of the imperial palace 
at Constantinople, informing him that 
he had sent therewith the two Young 
Turks demanded. ‘I know too well 
what that means,” said Kemal. ‘It 
is the bad coffee served hot when you 
land. I have seen and know of several 
thousand Young Turks who were par- 
doned, then poisoned on their arrival.” 
The two prisoners were released, as 
they had not touched the money con- 
sideration of their return home. 

Another of these refugees, who was 
for three years even in the entourage of 
the Sultan, has written a book. His 
work has created a sensation in Europe, 
not only because of the startling 
picture drawn therein of Abdul Hamid, 
but also because of the author’s excep- 
tional opportunities for being correctly 
informed. His name is A. Adossides, 
though he is best known under his pen- 
name of Georges -Dorys. Though an 
Ottoman subject, he is of pure Greek 
blood. His father was Constantine 
Adossides Pasha, Prince of Samos, 
governor-general of Crete. On account 
of the unpleasantness of tyranny, young 
Dorys resigned his government post 
and began corresp-nding for the Daily 
Chronicle and other journals. Natur- 
ally things grew more unpleasant yet, 
and finally he escaped from Constanti- 
nople disguised as a French officer. 
Since then he has followed journalism 
in Paris. His favourite theme is the 
Sultan. For him the despot is a 
piquantly elusive study of psychological 
contradictions. It is fascination based 
on mystery and on hate, for as a loyal 
Ottoman Dorys hates the Sultan for 
making Turkey a possible easy prey for 
Russia. 

Dorys describes Abdul Hamid as he 
looks to-day—old, feeble, shrivelled, 
with a face that shows all the workings 
of evil cunning and abject terror. He 


the. 


is but fifty-nine years old, but the 
changes since his accession to the 
throne twenty-five years ago are only 
partly due to’ time. His‘ jaws are 
heavy to brutality. The cheek-bones 
bulge as from a death’s-head. An ugly 
wiry beard is mottled from dark brown 
to a rusty red, due to shiftless dyeing. 
His emaciated pallor is heightened by 
the ungainly fez that covers his bald- 
ness. The nose is that of a vulture. 
The upper lip, hidden under his mous- 
tache, 1s refined and cruel; the lower, 
thick and sensual. The eyes, deep in 
their sockets and half-veiled by shaggy 
brows, are lighted by a ‘shifting 
flame,’’ and strike the beholder with 
uneasiness, like the eyes of a madman. 
The Sultan is distressingly thin. He 
lives by his nerves alone, and this in 
great part explains the many contra- 
dictions in his character. The family 
strain of insanity taints his blood. 
He is a nervous monomaniac, of the 
persecuted-persecutor type. His mania 
is the fear of death. All his powers of 
mind are devoted to self-preservation, 
and they are by now monstrously 
developed to the choking out of other 
faculties. He detects peril by instinct, 
though his diseased imagination swells 
it out of all proportion. He can judge 
and use men, and he 1s an adept 
manipulator of all the ruses of intrigue 
and diplomacy. 

By guile, in fact, he mounted to the 
throne. The story, as told by his new 
biographer, is largely a parallel of the 
usurpation of Richard III. An elder 
brother, the Sultan Mourad, stood in 
his way. Abdul nursed a prophecy 
that he would one day reign. He isa 
votary of the black art, and it is 
declared that he tried incantations on 
a wax image of Mourad, besides the 
more practical means of seeking to 
corrupt his physicians. The Duke of 
Buckingham in this plot of ambition 
was a sincere though deluded patriot, 
the Pasha Midhat. Midhat appre- 
ciated that Mourad was incapable of 
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government, and favoured his deposi- 
tion. He and other dignitaries thought 
the prince Abdul a generous liberal, 
besides a saintly character, to judge 
from his pity and solicitude for his 
brother, and his modest reticence about 
doing the reigning himself. Again we 
are reminded of Shakespeare’s Richard, 
this time between two priests when the 
Lord Mayor comes to beseech him to 
accept the crown. But the kingmaker 
Midhat, like Warwick, soon regretted 
his ardour. His body was delivered at 
the Yildiz, labelled ‘‘ Works of Art— 
Japanese Ivory.” Huis death may have 
been due largely to a paper that he 
held, but which he sent to London for 
safe keeping. In this paper the prince 
Abdul engaged himself to give back the 
throne in case Mourad recovered. 
Mourad is said to have recovered soon 
after, but as Midhat was dead, Abdul 
has not been reminded of his agree- 
ment. 

The usurpation was carried to the 
extreme. Even the crowning celebra- 
tions prepared and waiting for Mourad’s 
recovery were used up on Abdul. The 
new monarch then locked his brother 
up in the Tcheragan Palace, and has 
kept him there ever since. He charged 
Mourad with embezzling State treasure, 
and thus blackened his honour. He 
had his name struck from the list of 
sultans, and no history in Turkey 
mentions Mourad V. He even wanted 
to marry the captive’s daughter to a 
profligate favourite. He proposed to 
his council of ministers that Mourad 
should be executed, since the law did 
not allow of two sultans existing at.the 
same time. This last was prevented 
only by the daring opposition of two 
members of the council. Abdul did 
really grant the promised constitution, 
but his cunning soon found a way to be 
rid of it. He craftily sowed discord 
between the new-born parliament and 
his ministers. Then his ministers in 
disgust implored him not to have a 
parliament any more, and Abdul reluc- 
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tantly acceded in the interests of 
tranquillity. Becoming thus absolute, 
he fortified himself in the Yildiz, and 
settled down to being a despot in 
earnest. 

Abdul Hamid’s favourite book is 
‘“The Prince,’’ by Machiavelli. It is 
his hand-manual of statecraft. He has 
proved a past master of the sly Italian 
school, adding to it his own insidious 
Oriental genius. -By ruse he climbed 
to power, and by it since then he has 
kept himself alive and unhung. He 
sometimes surrenders to force, but only 
to win back the advantage later. A 
profound calculator, he is never at the 
end of his expedients. He ever evolves 
some new jugglery to dodge a peril, 
and his escapes seem like miracles. 
The imperial jockey knows how to set 
tiaps, too, and his enemies seldom fail 
to dropin. A vengeance long fattened 
becomes a voluptuous mental feast. 
The life of a troublesome subject 
counts for nothing, and the flow of 
blood is a soothing bath for his quiver- 
ing nerves. Policy-or fear of revenge 
may prompt repentance. He takes 
care to appear gentle and good, so that 
people will believe in his_ reserve 
“treasures of tenderness.’’ He seeks 
sympathy, and often poses as _ the 
victim of malice .and ingratitude, and 
this he can do with a convincing 
sincerity. He makes his coarse voice 
soft and caressing, and wins hearts by 
his seductive charm. He combines all 
the telling points of the Oriental and 
European arts of politeness. He is 
especially affable to foreigners, who are 
for ever after filled with extravagant 
praise of the gracious _potentate. 
‘‘ Sunset ’? Cox, one-time ambassador 
to the Sublime Porte, seems in his book 
to have succumbed to the same 
hypnotic influence. Abdul hopes by 
these flattering courtesies to counteract 
the flings of the foreign press. He 
can be equally “lovely” to his own 
subjects, when occasion requires. He 
asks after a sick functionary with quite 
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a motherly solicitude. And to win 
over some powerful Turk or possible 
tool, he inaugurates a patient campaign 
of honours, offices, etc. His agents are 
often beautiful women. By his ex- 


haustless wiles he has debauched much — 


of the integrity of his empire. He 
has sought to corrupt foreign news- 
papers, politicians, and diplomats. His 
vanity must be enormous, for he is 
even charged with an attempt to bribe 
the Times, and with estimating Bis- 
marck’s price at £1,000,000 Turkish. 
His Armenian massacre expense 
account includes 640 decorations and 
£235,000 Turkish. 

The guile of Abdul Hamid can sink 
to petty deceits. Dorys related to the 
writer that a chamberlain came to him 
one day, pleaded poverty, and begged 
the gift of ahouse. Abdul bade him go 
ahead and pick out one that suited him. 
The forced sale of the _ property, 
virtually confiscation, would follow in 
the ordinary routine of such affairs. 
But it so happened that the chamber- 
lain chose a residence that had fallen 
to the crown owing to lack of heirs. 
Abdul said he would think about it. 
The chamberlain later persisted, and 
this time the Sultan expressed his 
deepest regrets, but a lady of his 
harem had taken a fancy to that very 
same house. It was very awkward, 
but—‘‘ Here, wait a moment, and I 
will prove it to you.” Saying which, 
the Sultan stepped behind a screen, 
opened a door, and called to some one 
within. A woman’s voice answered. 
Then Abdul spoke. ‘Here is my 
chamberlain here, who insists on 
having that house you know of. Now, 
what am I—’’ The pouting tones of 
the lady interrupted him. The horrid 
chamberlain could do without, etc. 
Now, the chamberlain was a curious 
chamberlain, and he had peeped behind 
the screen. There was no one there 
besides the Sultan, who was carrying 
on the conversation with himself. 

Abdul Hamid has been called an 


anachronism of history, and such he 
is. The civilisation of to-day may 
well be amazed. He is not only as 
absolute a tyrant as any caliph of the 
dark ages, but his power races un- 
checked like a scourge wherever in his 
dominions his insane ferocity might 
drive. Yet this incontinent luxury of 
crime has not been punished. In truth, 
his is a reign that has somehow slipped 
out of the night of the past into the 
self-complacent high noon of the 
present. The consummate artfulness 
with which he has kept off avenging 
nations by pitting them against one 
another—that is the most colossal 
monument to his guile. His cruelty 
has two phases, the brutal thirst for 
blood in flowing streams, and, second, 
the refined delight in novelties of 
torture and mysterious deaths. His 
massacres are clotted blotches on the 
last bright decade of the nineteenth 
century. He has massacred generally 
and impartially and pretty thoroughly. 
In the Armenian shambles of 1894-96, 
300,000 human beings were hanged, 
drawn, and quartered, and burned, and 
a carefully organised famine faced the 
survivors. A mere incident was the 
burning of 3,000 women and children 
and old men in the cathedral of Orfa. 
There was behind all this a methodic 
plan for the extermination of the 
Armenian race. When the Armenians 
made a demonstration in 1895, Abdul 
warned their patriarch in these words : 
‘‘ Perhaps they are trying to provoke 
European intervention? Very well; 
but remember this, before the foreign 
fleets can enter the Straits, the waves 
of the Bosphorus will be reddened by 
the blood of all the Armenians.” As 
to his subjects of his own faith, his 
feeling is only of contempt. They are 
‘acorns, fit to be strung up to oaks.”’ 
The Sultan can be cruel in gaiety 
and in anger. When fury takes him, 
he gives way to ungovernable violence. 
Dorys tells how he throws ink-stands 
at his secretaries or fires revolvers. At 
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such times he is the ruffianly mur- 
derer. But the other side of his 
cruelty is more classical and Oriental. 
It is touched by the artistic and worked 
out dramatically. It is diabolical, but 
gentlemanly. He indulges in the 
luxury of private dungeons and inqui- 
sition chambers, as, for instance, the 
Malta and Tchadir kiosks of the Yildiz. 
Here those persons accused by his 
spies are questioned. His Majesty 
himself is within hearing, though in- 
visible. The tortures are often of the 
most odious ingenuity. The jester 
Kiathané Imamy exercised his sense of 
humour in an invention which gradu- 
ally presses on the sensitive portions of 
the body—a valued discovery, for it 
causes the most excruciating pain 
without the inconvenience of killing. 
It sometimes does kill, but the 
guarantee does not cover that. Keep- 
ing a victim from sleeping is also 
popular in the Sultan’s personal 
tribunals. 

Good, honest executions are not fre- 
quent in the Yildiz. Abdul prefers 
them done outside. They are seldom 
commanded formally. <A significant 
hint suffices. A certain seal on a de- 
cree of exile means death en route. 
Most of the executions that do take 
place in the palace are private family 
affairs—women or eunuchs. Abdul 1s 
not a gallant himself, but he is terribly 
jealous of that honour of his distributed 
among dozens of simple, doll-like 
houris. He strikes on faintest sus- 
picion, and the victims of these dark 
dramas are uncounted. Harem eti- 
quette forbids inquiries about a woman 
who has disappeared. Strangulation, 
the Bosphorus—the old whispered story 
is again repeated. Even Abdul’s own 
eldest son is kept a prisoner for a 
youthful indiscretion. 

Between the two phases of his wrath 
a doomed man seldom escapes. His 
patience for vengeance is infinite, and 
he would barter a province for an 
enemy. Dorys is authority for the 


following bit of inside history. It con- 
cerns Midhat Pasha, the reformer and 
kingmaker. Two months after grant- 
ing it, Abdul exiled Midhat, in order to 
revoke the constitution. Midhat es- 
caped to Europe, whereupon the Sultan 
became uneasy. He persuaded Midhat 
to come back to Constantinople, made 
him governor-general of Syria, then 
transf:rred him to Smyrna. Next he 
prepared his ruin, under the cloak of 
charging him with the murder of the 
Sultan Abdul Aziz. Abdul Aziz was 
Abdul Hamid’s uncle and the predeces- 
sor of Mourad. Midhat had had him 
dethroned because he had gone insane, 
as with Mourad later. Shortly after 
his deposition Abdul Aziz committed 
suicide. Abdul Hamid, however, now 
chose that he had been murdered. But 
Midhat heard of the plot, and took 
refuge under the French flag before he 
could be arrested. The French sur- 
rendered him, and in return received 
the province of Tunis. Poor old Mid- 
hat was convicted on the evidence of a 
woman's dream, exiled, then quietly 
assassinated. 

Though Abdul Hamid outdoes most 
personages of history, either in cunning 
or cruelty, yet any drama with him in 
the principal véle would not be a drama 
of either of these. It would be adrama 
of cowardice, and the most fearful of 
dramas at that. Terror of man, of 
disease, of the calamities of nature, of 
aught spelling “death,” is the trait in 
the Sultan’s character that dominates 
all the others. The Young Turks are 
to be credited with laying bare this 
weakness of their prince, for otherwise 
he might pass for a brave man. For 
instance, after the earthquake at Con- 
stantinople recently, he was described 
as a paragon of sang froid. However, 
the people of Constantinople smile 
sceptically, for they know that at the 
moment he was excessively pale, and 
that he clung in panic to his throne. 
Afterwards, as soon as he learned the 
cause of the shock, he reconstructed 
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himself into an intrepid hero. Again, 
when Ali Souavi tried to rescue Mourad 
from prison, and at the moment when 
Souavi’s followers were being cut down 
by the imperial troops, Abdul was 
found in the park of Yildiz over a 
mile away, running like wild and cry- 
ing out that assassins were pursuing 
him. Hundreds of such instances are 
related by the Young Turks and 
seconded by the press despatches. 

One day M. Vambéry, the Hungarian 
Orientalist, was received informally at 
the palace. This was not an unusual 
thing, as Professor Vambéry had been 
Abdul's tutor, and since then almost an 
intimate. Quite naturally, then, the 
Sultan turned to the one guard in the 
apartment and ordered him to retire. 
The guard took a step backwards and 
halted as rigid as before. Abdul re- 
peated the order, same result. Once 
more he had to command, and this 
time the man obeyed. 

Professor Vambéry was astonished at 
this evidence of absolute power in the 
Sultan’s private household. Abdul 
smiled, and explained. It happened 
often that he wished to show faith in 
a guest, that 1s, only apparently. He 
would order the guard to retire, the 
guard would remain, and Abdul would 
go on with the conversation, seemingly 
under the impression that the guard 
had really gone. Only the third com- 
mand was to be taken literally. 

When the Sultan had finished this 
little confidence, he invited the pro- 
fessor to sit opposite him at a little 
table and have some tea. Now the 
Sultan does not take sugar, so he for- 
got to offer his visitor any. The bowl 
was at the Sultan’s elbow, but the pro- 
fessor was not used to asking monarchs 
to wait on him. Still he could not 
drink the tea as it was, and he leaned 
over the table to reach for the sugar. 
All in a flash the Sultan was on his 
feet, his hand at his pocket, his face 
pallid. The gesture of the harmless old 
savant looked to him like assassination. 


Once when Dorys’s father, the Prince 
of Samos, was retiring from an audience, 
‘he stumbled in his backward steps and 
fell. In a moment the Sultan had 
pressed a spring behind him. The 
wall opened and he vanished within, 
safe from the suspected attack. Abrupt 
gestures in his presence often cost dear. 
Several victims are mentioned, one a 
gardener in the royal park whom Ab- 
dul shot dead for rising too quickly to 
an attitude of respect. Another time 
he found the child of a palace domestic 
playing with his mislaid revolver, and 
he had her tortured in the hope of re- 
vealing a plot. 

His magnificent Yildiz is a monu- 
ment to fear. It is assassin proof, 
bomb proof, earthquake proof, fire 
proof, microbe proof. One wonders 
how Death will manage to come up 
with this well-fortified man. Architects 
and engineers are building and rebuild- 
ing incessantly. Some new secret re- 
treat is always under way. The entire 
domain is surrounded by an immense 
wall, thirty feet high, and the choicest 
troops of the empire stand guard around 
it. An inner wall twelve feet thick 
with gates of iron encloses the private 
residence itself. The walls of his own 
dwelling are filled with armour plate, in 
case of projectiles. It is said that a 
mysterious passage connects with ten 
secret bed chambers, forming an intri- 
cate labyrinth. No one but his body 
attendant knows where the Sultan may 
sleep during any particular night. He 
has electric lights and telephones in 
his own apartments, but forbids them 
in Constantinople. Telephones might 
prove handy for conspirators, and he 
believes that a dynamite cartridge 
could be sent over a wire into the 
palace. He fears electric explosions, 
so Constantinople still gets along with 
gaslight. He hates the word dynamo, 
because it sounds like dynamite. Bal- 
loons are tabooed, lest one should pause 
over him long enough to drop a chunk 
of explosive. As to the regal luxury of 
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the Yildiz, that is a matter of course. 
The domain is a small world in itself. 


Five thousand people live within the © 


outer wall, not counting a small army 
of workmen and the 7,000 imperial 
guardsmen. There are shops, factories, 
arsenals, stables, a library, museum, 
picture gallery, theatre, and even a 
menagerie. The monarch loves trees, 
but he keeps their branches well lopped 
off, so that he can see to the farther- 
most corner of his park. 

Abdul Hamid’s programme for the 
day is a journal of cowardice. He 
rises by five o’clock, for he limits to 
the utmost his lapse into the helpless- 
ness of sleep. He takes a cold bath— 
vapour baths and massage might reduce 
his poor skeleton yet more—and after 
the bath comes coffee and cigarettes, 
both made in his presence and ‘both 
kept up all day long. He is a very 
busy man, but his affairs are mostly 
spies’ reports and translations of foreign 
press comments. The real business of 
State may drag for months and years. 
In solitary splendour he eats gingerly 
of his dinner. Imposing pages bring 
on the viands in solemn procession. 
The plates are under seal, just as they 
were sent from the kitchen. The 
kitchen, by the way, is an armoured 
box with iron shutters. The august 
diner often asks an attendant to 
taste this or that, or uses the same 
precaution onthe dogs and cats around 
him. He suffers from stomach troubles, 
so in a few minutes the repast is 
finished. 

Abdul retires late. From behind a 
screen the grand master of the ward- 
robe reads to him fearful tales of blood 
and murder. His sleep 1s unquiet and 
nervous. He wakes up frequently and 
calls aloud forcompany. Orhe mounts 
to the roof and scans the neighbour- 
hood with a glass. If he has a bad 
dream, a sorcerer must come to inter- 
pret it for him. He is afraid of the 
dark, and his residence is always as 
light as day. Often an orchestra plays 
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till late to break the dread silence of 
night, and his guards must tramp in- 
cessantly, so that he can hear the foot- 
falls. In times of trouble he often goes 
forty-eight hours without sleep. Then 
follows a terrible nervous crisis. An 
instance was at the time of the escape 
of his brother-in-law, Damad-Mahoud, 
to Europe. His rage over the attention 
drawn on him during that affair knew 
no bounds. 

Abdul, though, has never been 
“officially " sick. He is his own doc- 
tor, for he cannot trust a physician to 
examine him. Here may be noted a re- 
markable contradiction in his character, 
for though inspired by fear, it is on the 
side of strength. His mother, a Cir- 
cassian dancing girl, died of consump- 
tion. The Sultan Abdul Medjid, quite 
probably, his father, was victim to the 
same disease. By a marvel Abdul 
Hamid has not also succumbed. But 
he has fought down and conquered his 
natural passions, and his life has been 
most temperate for an Eastern poten- 
tate. His cowardice has even brought 
one benefit to his people. Abdul 
trembles under the prophecy that he 
will die of a disease from without, and 
he has become a microphobe. There- 
fore the Turkish quarantine is a model 
of severity. In his fear of contagion 
he will not touch a document till it has 
passed through a disinfecting stove. As 
he cannot make his clothes himself, he 
walks before his tailor, who must measure 
him by eye. He has two pockets for 
pistols, and would like to forbid the 
same to his subjects. At any rate, it is 
unwise to reach for a pocket if he is 
present. Sadyk Pasha, grand vizier, 
was exiled after doing that very thing, 
though the unfortunate statesman was 
simply fumbling for a state paper. 

The Sultan’s religion is a blending of 
doubt and superstition. He is not a 
believer, and therefore not pious, but 
he is foolishly credulous. It is a dark, 
craven religion, all fear and terror. He 
is not a fatalist, and in the silly confi- 
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dence in his own wits he seeks to out- 
wit destiny. Thoughts of the Hereafter 
and its torments rack him with agony. 
Then he prays in sudden fervour, and 
itis said that he makes secret vows and 
flogs himself. But he soon gets dis- 
couraged and turns sceptic again. He 
is shrewd enough, however, to be a de- 
vout chief of the Faithful, and he makes 
use of the piety of the Mussulmans. 
He encourages ignorant fanaticism. 
His censorship extends to the liberal 
tendencies of even the Koran _ itself. 
He banished one scholar who dared 
interpret the sacred book from this 
standpoint. He has no love for Chris- 
tianity, though he simulates respect for 
all creeds. But he hates and distrusts 
most of all an Islam proselyte. | 

In the above picture of the Sultan, 
drawn from the evidence of the Young 
Turks, including the Greek Adossides 
and his book, ‘‘ Abdul Hamid Intime,”’ 
there do not appear always the proofs 
incontrovertible. Nor can they be ex- 


pected. The story stands as convinc- 
ing as any history written of a tyrant 
The Greek presents a remark- 


recluse. 


ably consistent case, considering the 
many contradictions in Abdul’s char- 
acter. The Sultan is living yet, and he 
knows how black he is painted. He 
can disprove the libels, if such they are. 
But his defence is in itselfa condemna- 
tion—the pardon of the defamer—the 
defamer's disappearance or sudden ill- 
ness on arriving at Constantinople. 
There is no other ruler living to-day 
who suffers. universal vilification from 
his subjects abroad. There must be 
something behind such unanimity of 
slander. And, again, the statements of 
the Young Turks fit in surprisingly well 
with what the world already knows of 
Abdul Hamid. But, after all, what does 
the world know? The only time the 
Sultan gives himself a chance to be 
known of men is when, once a year, he 
goes to church, a ceremony forced on 
him. There is a vision of a carriage 
flying swiftly through the streets be- 
tween files of soldiers. The world, 
given this one fleeting glimpse, would 
most likely construct just such a 
man as the Abdul Hamid pictured 
above. 
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XXIII 


A GAME OF POKER AND THE STAKES 


EXT morning Beauvais came for 
N his answer. It was not the 
answer he had expected. 

‘So be it,” he replied. ‘* Your 
government had better appoint your 
successor at once. Good morning.” 

“You will die suddenly some day,” 
said Maurice. 

Beauvais shrugged, and departed. 

It was a dreary, long day for the 
prisoner, who saw no one but his jailers. 
He wondered at what time they would 
start for Brunnstadt. He had never 
seen Brunnstadt. He hoped the city 
would interest him. Was he to be 
disposed of on the road? No, that 
could scarcely be; there would be too 
many witnesses. In the city prison, 
then? that was possible. The outlook 
was not rose-coloured. He set to work 
to challenge each of his jailers, but this 
did not serve. At 5 o'clock the bluff 
old Colonel Mollendorf came in. He 
dismissed the troopers, who were glad 
enough to be relieved. 

‘“‘T’ll be responsible for the prisoner 
from now on,” hesaid. Assoonas he and 
Maurice were alone he propped his 
chin and contemplated the sullen face 
of the prisoner. ‘‘ Well, my son, I am 
positive that you have been accused 
somewhat hastily, but that’s the way 
women have, jumping at conclusions 
ere they read the preface. But you 
must give madame credit for being 
honest in the matter, as well as the 
others, Beauvais is positive that the 
move of the archbishop was due to your 
selling out to him. Come, tell me the 
story. If you wish, I'll promise not to 


repeat it. Madame is determined to 
lock you up in any event.” | 

There wassomething solikeable about 
the old warrior that Maurice relented. 

‘‘ There was nothing in the gun-bar- 
rels,’’ he said. ‘‘ Some one entered that 
room before I did. I thought at first 
that Beauvais had them; but he is the 
last man in the world to dispose of 
them to the prelate. But has the arch- 
bishop got them? I wish I knew. 
That’s all there is to the storv.”’ 

“And her royal highness’ dog ?”’ 
slyly. 

‘What! Did you hear about that?” 
Maurice flushed. 

‘“‘ There is little going on in Bleiberg 
that we don’t hear about. The princess: 
is charming. Poor girl!” 

‘‘Madame’s victory will have a 
strange odour. Can she not let the 
king die in peace ?”’ 

‘* My son, she dares not. 
throne was vacant of a king— 
not talk politics.” 

‘‘ Madame has no love for me,” said 
Maurice. 

‘‘ Madame has no love for any one, if 
that will give you any satisfaction.” 

“It does. My lord the Englishman 
came near striking me last night.” 

“T would not lay that up against 
him. Madame was the power behind 
the throne.” 

‘‘And the impulse behind madame?” 
smiling. 

‘“You are the only man who has ever 
crossed madame’s path; she cannot 
forget it.” 

‘And she has put me in a bad light, 


If that 
Let us 
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so far as Fitzgerald 1s concerned. A 
man will beiieve anything a woman says 
to him, if he loves her.”’ 

‘‘ Let us also avoid dissertations.”’ 

“ What do you want to talk about ?” 

“Yourself; you are interesting, enter- 
taining, and instructive,” the colonel 
answered, laughing. ‘‘I never ran 
across an American who wasn't, and I 
have met quite a few. What have you 
done to Beauvais ?” 

“It is not exactly what I’ve done; it 
is what I know.” 

“What do you know ?”’ 

Maurice repeated the story. 

‘And you bested him at the rapiers ?” 
in astonishment. 

“Is there anything startling about 
it?” asked Maurice. 

‘‘ He has no match hereabout.” The 
colonel looked across the table at the 
smooth-faced boy—he was scarcely else 
—and reflected. ‘‘ Why did you give 
up the army ?” 

‘The army in America doesn’t run 
to good clothes; the officers have to 
work harder than the privates, and save 
in Washington their social status is 
nil. Besides, there is too much fighting 
going on all the time. Here an officer 
is always on dress parade.”’ 

“Still, we are always ready. In the 
past we show up pretty well in history. 
But to return to Beauvais, it 1s very 
embarrassing, very.” 

“It will be for him, 
enough.” 

‘6 Bh: ?”? 

‘‘ Beauvais has promised to push 1 me 
off the board, to use his own words. | 
am wondering how he will do it.” 

“Don’t let that disturb you; he will 
do nothing—now. Well, well; it is all 
a sorry game; and I find that making 
history has its disadvantages. But I 
have dandled madame asa child on my 
knee, and her wish is law; wherever 
her fortunes lead, I must follow. She 
will win; she cannot help winning. 
But I pity that poor devil of a king, 
who, they say, is now bereft of speech. 


if I live long 


Ah, had he been a man, I could have 
gone into his heart and soul.” 

‘‘ He is on his deathbed. And his 
daughter, God knows what is in store 
for her. Prince Frederick is dallying 
with his peasant girl. The day for the 
wedding has come and gone, unless he 
turned up to-day, which is not likely.” 

‘Which 1s not likely indeed,” re- 
peated the colonel sadly. He pulled 
out his pipe. He smoked for a time. 
“* But let us not judge harshly, says the 
book. There may be circumstances 
over which Prince Frederick has no 
control. I suppose your sympathies 
are on the other side of the path. 
Youth 1s always quick and generous; 
it never stops to weigh causes or to 
reason why. And, strange, its judg- 
ment 1s almost always unerring. I am 
going to share my dinner with you to- 
night. I'll try to brighten you up a 
bit.” 

‘‘ Thanks.” 

“And after dinner we'll play poker 
till they come to take you to Brunn- 
stadt.” 

‘What sort of a city Is it?” 

“ You will not see much of it; so I 
will not take the trouble to tell you that 
it is slightly inferior to Bleiberg.”’ 

Sure enough, when the dark of even- 
ing fell two servants entered with trays 
and baskets, and proceeded to lay the 
spread on the table. They put new 
candles in the bayonets. 

‘‘Ha!” said the colonel; ‘ 
forgotten the wine, rascals !” 

‘Bring a dozen bottles,” Maurice 
suggested, having an idea in mind. 

“Eh?” 

‘““Remember, colonel, I’ve been a 
soldier and a journalist in a country 
where they only wash with water. In 
the summer we have whiskey iced, in 
the winter we have it hot; an antidote 
for both heat and cold. Ah, colonel, if 
only you might sniff a mint-julep !” 

‘“A dozen bottles, then,’ said the 
colonel to the servants, who retired to 
execute the order. 
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“* How old will it be?” asked Maurice. 

““Twice your age, my son. But do 
not make any miscalculation in regard 
to my capacity for Tokayer.”’. 

““Any miscalulation!”’ Mauriceechoed. 
. “Yes; if you plan to get me drunk. 
There are no troopers about, and it 
would be easy enough for you to slip 
out if I were to lose my head.” 

Maurice's laugh had a false ring to 
it. The colonel had made a_ very 
shrewd guess. 

“Well!” said the colonel, with a ges- 
ture toward the table. 

They sat down, and both made an 
excellent dinner. Maurice demolished 
a roasted pheasant, stuffed with chest- 
nuts, while the colonel disintegrated a 
duck. The wine came, and the servants 
ranged six bottles at the side of each 
plate. It was done so gravely that 
Maurice laughed heartily. The wine 
was the oldest in madame’s cellar, and 
Maurice wondered at the _ colonel’s 
temerity in selecting it. The bottles 
were of thick glass, flat bottomed, and 
ungainly, and Maurice figured that 
there was more than a pint in each. 
It possessed a delicious bouquet. The 
colonel emptied three bottles, and with 
no more effect than if the wine had 
been water. Maurice did not appre- 
ciate this feat till he had himself 
emptied a bottle. It was.then he saw 
that the boot was likely to be on the 
other foot. He looked at the colonel 
enviously ; the old soldier was a gulf. 
He had miscalculated, indeed. But he 
was fertile in plans ; and a more reason- 
able one occurred to him. He drank 
another bottle, and began to talk ver- 
bosely. Later he grew confidential. 
He told the colonel a great many things 
which had never happened, things 
impossible and improbable. The colonel 
listened soberly, and nodded now and 
again. Dinner past, they pushed the 
remains aside and began to play poker, 
a game at which the colonel proved 
to be no novice, much to Maurice’s 
wonder. 


‘‘ Why, you know the game as thor. 
oughly as an Arizona corporal.” — - 

‘“‘T generally spend a month of the 
winter in Vienna. One of your com- 
patriots taught me the interesting 
game.’ The colonel shuffled the cards. 
“It is the great American game, so | 
am told.” 

‘*O, they play checkers in the New 
England states,” said Maurice, hic- 
coughing slightly. ‘‘ But out west and 
in all the great cities poker has the 
way.” 

‘“ What have you got?” asked the 
colonel, answering a call. 

‘ Jacks full.” 

‘‘ Take the pot,” and this American- 
ism came so naturally that Maurice 
roared. 

‘“‘ Poker is a great preliminary study 
to diplomacy,” said the colonel, as he 
scrutinised his hand. ‘‘ You raise it ?” 

“Yes. Onecard. Diplomacy ? So 
it is. I played a game with the Chinese 
ambassador in Washington one night. 
I was teaching him how to play. I 
lost all the ready money I had with me. 
Next day I found out that he was the 
shrewdest player in the diplomatic 
circles. Let’s make it a jackpot.” 

‘‘ All the same to me.” . 

And the game went on. Presently 
Maurice threw aside his coat. He was 
feeling the warmth of the wine, but he 
opened another bottle. . 

‘Is there any truth,” said the colonel, 
‘about your shooting a man who ts 
found cheating in your country ?” 

‘‘ There is, if you can draw quicker 
than he.” Maurice glanced at his 
hand and threw it down. 

‘* What did you have?” 

“Nothing. I was trying to fill a 
straight.”’ 

‘So was I,” said the colonel, sweep- 
ing the board. ‘‘It’s your deal.” He 
unbuttoned his coat. 

Maurice felt a shiver of delight. 
Sticking out of the colonel’s belt was 
the ebony handle of a cavalry revolver, 
and he made up his mind to get it. 
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There were no troopers around—the 
colonel had admitted as much. He 
began talking rapidly, sometimes in- 
coherently. In a corner of the room he 
saw the cords which had been around 
his wrists and ankles the night before. 

‘‘ Poker,” said the colonel, ‘‘ depends 
mostly on what you Americans call 
bluff. A bluff, as I understand it, is 
making the others think you have them 
when you haven’t, or you haven’t got 
them when you have. In one case you 
scare them, in the other -you fish. 
You're getting flushed, my son ; you'll 
have a headache to-night ; and In an 
hour you start.” 

An hour! There was a fever in 
Maurice’s veins, but it was not caused 
wholly by the heat of the wine. How 
should he manceuvre it ? He must have 
that revolver. 

“Call? What have you got ?” asked 
the colonel. 

‘“ Three kings—no, by George! only 
a pair. I thought a queen was a king. 
My head’s beginning to get shaky. 
Colonel, I believe I am getting drunk.” 

“TI am sure of it.” 

Maurice: got up, and rolled in an 
extraordinary fashion, but he was care- 
ful not to overdo it. He began to sing. 
The colonel got up, too, and he was 
laughing. Maurice accidentally knocked 
over some empty bottles ; he kicked 
them about. 

“*Sh!” cried the colonel, coming 
round the table; ‘‘ you’ll stampede the 
horses.” 

Maurice staggered toward him, and 
the colonel caught him in his arms. 
Maurice suddenly drew back, and the 
colonel found himself looking into the 
cavernous tube of his own _ revolver. 
Not a muscle in his face moved. 

“Take off your coat,” said Maurice 
quietly. 

The colonel complied. 
so very drunk just now.” 

“No. It was one of those bluffs 
when you make them think you haven’t 
them when you have.”’ 


‘‘ You are not 


‘What next ?”’ asked the colonel. 

‘*‘ Those cords in the corner.” 

Thecolonel picked them up, sat down, 
and gravely tied one round his ankles. 
Maurice watched him curiously. The 
old fellow was rather agreeable, he 
thought. 

‘* Now,”’ the colonel inquired calmly, 
‘‘ how are you going to tie my hands ? 
Can you hold the revolver in one hand 
and tie with the other ?”’ 

“ Hang me!” exclaimed Maurice, 
finding himself brought to a halt. 

‘* My son,” said the colonel, ‘‘ you are 
clever. In fact, you are one of those 
fellows who grow to be great. You 
never miss an opportunity, and more 
often than not you invent opportunities, 
which is better still. The truth is you 
have proceeded exactly on those lines I 
thought you would; and thereby you 
have saved me the trouble of lying or 
having it out with madame. I am 
a victim, not an accomplice ; I was 
forced at the point of a revolver; I had 
nothing to say. If I had really been 
careless you would have accomplished 
the feat just the same. For it was 
easily accomplished, you will admit. 
’Tis true I knew that you were acting be- 
cause I expected you to act. All this 
preamble puzzles you.” 

Certainly Maurice’s countenance ex- 
pressed nothing less than perplexity. 
He stepped back a few paces. 

“You have,’ continued the colonel, 
‘‘perhaps three-quarters of an hour. 
You will be able to get out of- here. 
You will have to depend on your own 
resources to cross the frontier.” 

‘* Would you just as soon explain to 
me—”’ 

‘‘ Tt means that a certain young lady, 
like myself, believes in your innocence.” 

‘The countess?’ Maurice cried 
eagerly, remembering the look of the 
night before and the tears which were 
In it. 

“T will not mention any names. 
Suffice it that it was due to her plead- 
ing that I consented to play poker— 
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ass. Now, quick, before my con- 
science speaks above a whisper.” 

‘«‘T should like to see the countess.” 

«You will—if you reach Bleiberg by 
to-morrow night.” 

Maurice needed no further urging; 
and soon he had the colonel securely 
bound and silenced. Next he put on 
the colonel’s hat and coat, and exam- 
ined the revolver. 

“It was very kind of you to load it, 
colonel.”’ 

The colonel blinked his eyes. 

‘Au revoir!’ said Maurice, as_ he 
made for the door. ‘‘ Vergismein- 
nicht!’ and he was gone. 

He crept down the stairs, cautiously 
entered the. court. It was deserted. 


4 on 


yp el tel 


ee i ’ ready. Woe to the sentry who blun- 


dered on him. For he was determined 
to cross the frontier if there was a 
breath of life in him. Moreover, he 
must be in Bleiberg within 20 hours. 
He was positive that madame, the 
duchess, intended to steal a march, to 
declare war only when she was within 
gunshot of Bleiberg. It lay with him 
to prevent this move. His cup of 
wrath was full. From now on he was 
resolved to wage war against madame 
on his own account. She had laughed 
in his face. He pushed on, examining 
trees, hollows, and ditches. Some- 
times he put his hand to his ear and 
listened. There was no sound in the 
great lonely forest, save for the low 
murmur of the wind through the 
sprawling boughs. Shadows danced 
on the forest floor. Once he turned 
and shook his balled fist toward the 
spot which marked the location of the 
Red Chateau. He thanked Providence 
that he was never to see it again. 
What an adventure to tell at the clubs 


when he once more regained his 
Vienna! Would he regain it? ... 
Why did madame keep  Fitz- 


gerald to her strings? He concluded 
not to bother himself with problems 
abstract; the main object was to cross 
the Thalians by a path of his own choos- 
ing. When he had covered what he 
thought to be a quarter of a mile, he 
mounted a look-out. The high way was 
about three hundred yards to the left. 
That was where it should be. Hesawno 
sentries, so he slid down from the tree 
and resumed his journey. The chest- 
nuts, oaks, and firs were growing thicker 
and denser. A dead branch cracked 
with a loud report beneath his feet. 
With his heart almost into his throat, 
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he lay down and listened. A minute 
passed; he listened in vain for an 
answering noise. He got up and went 
on. Presently he came upon a cluster 
of trees which was capable of affording 
a hiding-place for three or four men. 
He stood still and surveyed it. The 
moon cast moving shadows on either 
side of it, but these had no human 
shape. He laughed silently at his fear 
and continued. Hereached the cluster. 
A man stepped out from behind it, his 
eyes gleaming and his hand extended. 
He was rather a handsome fellow, but 
pale and emaciated. He wore a 
trooper’s uniform, and Maurice, swear- 
ing softly, concluded that his dash for 
liberty had come to naught. He, too, 
held a revolver in his hand, but he 
dared not raise it. There was a certain 
expression on the trooper’s face which 
precluded any arguing or speechifying. 

“If you move,” the trooper said in a 
mild voice ; ‘‘ If you utter a sound, I'll 
blow off the top of your cursed head!” 


XXIV 


THE PRISONER OF THE RED 
CHATEAU 


And there they two stood, mottled in 
moonshine and shadow, with wild eyes 
and nostrils distended, the one trium- 
phant, the other raging and impotent. 
Maurice was growing weary of fortune’s 
discourtesies. He gazed alternately 
from his own revolver lying at his feet 
to the one in the hand of this unex- 
pected visitant. Only two miles be- 
tween him and freedom, yet he must 
turn back. The colonel had reckoned 
without madame, and therefore with- 
out reason. This man had probably 
gotten around in front of him when he 
climbed the tree. He turned sullenly, 
and started to walk away, expecting to 
be followed. 


“ Halt! Where the devil are you 
going ?”” 
“Why, back to your’ cursed 


chateau !’’ Maurice answered surlily. 


,antly. 


The strange trooper laughed discord- 
“‘ Back to the chateau ? I think 
not. Now, then; right about face— 
march! Ay, toward the frontier; and 
if I have to go on alone, so much the 
worse for you. I’ve knocked in one 
man’s head; if necessary, I’ll blow off 
the top of yours. You know the way 
back to Bleiberg, I don’t ; that is why I 
want your company. Now march.” 

But Maurice did not march; he was 
filled with curiosity. ‘Are you a 
trooper in madame _ the _ duchess’s 
household ?”’ he asked. 

‘“ No, curse you!” 

‘Who are you, then ?”’ 

‘“Come, come; this will not pass. No 
tricks; you have been following me 
these twenty minutes.” 

‘““The deuce I have!” exclaimed 
Maurice, bewildered. ‘‘ To Bleiberg is 
ite. 

‘And without loss of time. When we 
cross the Thalians I shall be perfectly 
willing to parley with you.” 

‘‘To Bleiberg, then,’ said Maurice. 
‘“‘ Since that is my destination, the devil 
cares how I get there.” 

‘‘ Do you mean to tell me that you 
are going to Bleiberg?’”’ surprise ming- 
ling with his impatience. 

‘* No place else.” 

‘“‘ Are you a spy ?”’ menacingly. 

‘*No more than you.” 

“ But that uniform! ” 

‘“‘T fancy yours looks a deal Itke it,”’ 
Maurice replied testily. 

“I confess I never saw you before, 
and your tongue has a foreign twist,” 
with growing doubt. 

‘‘] am sure I never saw you before, 
nor want to see you again.” 

“What are you doing in that uni- 
form ?”’ 

‘You have theadvantage of me; sup- 
pose you begin the introduction ?”’ 

‘“ Indeed I have the advantage of you, 
and propose to maintain it. Who are 
you, and what are you doing here? 
Answer !”’ 

There was something in the young © 
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man’s aspect which convinced Maurice 
that it would be folly to trifle. Besides, 
he gave to his words an air which dis- 
tinguishes the man who commands 
from the man who serves. Maurice 
briefly acquainted the young man with 
his name and position. 

‘‘And you?” he asked. 

“I?” The young man laughed again. 
It was an unpleasant laugh. ‘“ Never 
mind who I am. Let us go, we are los- 
ing time. What is the date?” suddenly. 

‘“The 20th of September,” answered 
Maurice. 

““My God, a day too late!”” The 
young man had an attack of vertigo, 
and was obliged to lean against a tree 
for support. ‘‘Are you telling me the 
truth about yourself? ’”’ 

“Tam. I myself was attempting to 
dispense with the questionable hospital- 
ity of the Red Chateau—good Lord!” 
striking his forehead. 

‘‘What’s the matter? ” 

“Are you the mysterious prisoner of 
the chateau, the man they have been 
keeping at the end of the east corridor 
on the third floor ?”’ 

‘“Yes. And woe to the woman who 
kept me there! How came you 
here?” 

Maurice, confident that something 
extraordinary was taking place, related 
in synopsis his adventures. 

‘And this cursed Englishman ? ”’ 

‘Will drain a bitter cup. Madame 
is playing with him.” 

‘‘ And the king; 1s he dead?” 

‘“He is dying.”’ Maurice’s wonder 
grew. What part had this strange young 
man in thiscomedy, which was rapidly 
developing into a tragedy ? 

‘‘ And her highness—her royal high- 
ness?” eagerly clutching Maurice by 
the arm; ‘‘and she?”’ 

‘* She does not murmur, though both 
her pride and her heart are sore put. 
She has scarcely a dozen friends. Her 
paralytic father is the theme of ribald 
jest; and now they laugh at her be- 
cause the one man who perhaps could 


have saved the throne has deserted 
her like a coward. Hang him, I say!” 

‘“What do they say?” The tones 
were hollow. 

‘“‘ They say that he is enamoured ofa 
peasant girl, and dallies with her, for- 
getting his sacred vows, his promised 
aid, and perhaps even this, his wedding 
day.” 

“God help him!” was the startling 
and despairing cry. ‘‘ They say that! 
bea Dallies with a peasant girl... . 
My God!” 

He was again seized with the vertigo, 
and swayed against the tree. For a 
moment he forgot Maurice, covered his 
eyes with his unengaged hand, and 
sobbed. 

Maurice was helpless: he could offer 
noconsolation. This grief he could not 
understand. He stooped and picked 
up his revolver, and waited. 

‘*T am weak,” said the other, dash- 
ing his hand from his eyes; ‘‘ I am weak 
and half starved. It would be better 
for all concerned if I blew out my 
bratns. The twentieth, the twentieth! ” 
he repeated dully. ‘‘ Curse her!” he 
burst forth; ‘‘as there’s a God above 
us, I’ll have revenge. Ay, I'll return to 
the chateau, madame, that I will, but 
at the head of 10,000 men! ... The 
twentieth! She will never forgive me: 
she will think I, too, deserted her!” 
He broke down again. 

‘‘An army!’ cried Maurice. 

‘Ay, and 10,000 men! Come, 
taking Maurice by the arm, ‘‘ come, 
they may be seeking us. To the 
frontier. Every hour is precious. To 
a telegraph office! We shall see if | 
dally with peasant girls, if I forsake the 
woman I love!”’ 

‘You?’ Maurice retreated a step. 
The silver moonshine became tinged 
with red. . 

‘‘l am Prince Frederick, and I love 
her highness,”’ nobly. ‘I would sacri- 
fice a thousand: kingdoms to spare her 
a moment's sorrow. I have always 
loved her.”’ 
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‘What a woman!” Maurice mur- 
mured, as the scheme of madame’s 
flashed through his mind. ‘‘ What a 
woman! And she had the audacity to 
kidnap you, too?” 

‘‘And by a most. dishonourable 
device. I and my suite of gentlemen 
were coming to Bleiberg to make the 
final arrangements. At Ehrenstein I 
received a telegram which requested me 
to visit till the following train a baron 
who was formerly a comrade of my 
father. The telegram advised me of 
his sudden illness, and that he had 
something important to disclose to me. 
I bade my. gentlemen, save one, to pro- 
ceed to Bleiberg. My aide and I 
entered the carriage which was toconvey 
us to the castle. We never reached it. 
On the road we fell into an ambush, a 
contrivance of madame’s. I was 
brought to the chateau. Whatever 
happened to Hofer, my aide, I do not 
know. Doubtless he is dead. But 
madame shall pay, both in pride and 
in wealth. I shall lay waste this duchy 
of hers, though in the end the emperor 
crushes me. Let us be off.” 

And they stumbled on through the 
forest. So confused was Maurice that 
he forgot his usual caution. The 
supreme confidence of this woman and 
the flawlessness of her schemes dazed 
him. So far she had stopped at 
nothing; where would she end? A 
Napoleon in petticoats, she was about 
to appal the confederation. She had 
suppressed a prince who was heir to a 
kingdom triple in power and size tothe 
kingdom which she coveted. Madame 
the duchess was relying on some 
greater power, else her plans were 
madness. 

As for the prince, he had but one 
thought ; to reach Bleiberg. The con- 
finement, togethor with mental suffer- 
ing, anxiety, and forced inaction, began 
to tell on him. Twice he tripped and 
fell, and Maurice had to return to 
assist him to his feet. However would 
they cross the mountains—a feat which 


needed both courage and extreme 
physical endurance ? 

‘I amso weak,” said the prince, ‘‘so 
pitiably weak! I thought to frighten 
the woman by starving myself, poor 
fool that I was!” 

And they went on again. Maurice was 
beginning to feel the effect of his wine 
bibbing ; he had a splitting headache. 

‘* Silence!” he suddenly whispered, 
sinking and dragging the prince with 
him. 

A hundred yards in advance of them 
stood a sentinel, his body bent forward 
and a hand to his ear. Presently he, 
too, lay down. Five minutes passed. 
The sentinel rose, and, convinced that 
his ears had tricked him, he resumed 
his lonely patrol. He disappeared to- 
ward the west, while the fugitives mede 
off in an easterly direction. Maurice 
was a soldier again. Every two or 
three hundred yards he knelt and 
pressed his ear to the cold, damp earth 
and waited for a familiar jar. The 
prince watched these movements with 
interest. 

‘You have been a soldier?” he asked. 

“Yes. Perhaps we had better strike 
out for the mountains. The sentry line 
cannot extend as far as this.” 

But now they could see the drab 
peaks of the mountains which loomed 
up between the partly-dismantled trees. 
Beyond lay the kingdom. Would they 
ever reach it? There was only one 
pass; this they dared not make. Yet 
if they attempted to cross the moun- 
tains in a deserted place, as like as not 
they would stumble into a cluster and 
become lost. For in some locations it 
was fully six miles across the range, 
and this, with the ups and downs and 
windings in and out, might lengthen 
into twenty-miles. They struck out 
toward the mountains, and after half 
an hour they came upon an unforeseen 
obstacle. They sat down in’ despair. 
This obstacle was the river, not very 
wide, but deep, turbulent and impass- 
able. 
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‘‘We shall have to risk the pass,” 

said Maurice, gloomily; ‘though 
heaven knows how we are to get 
through it. We have ten shots between 
us.” 
They followed the river. The roar 
of it deadened all othersounds. Fora 
mile they plodded on, silent, watchful, 
and meditative. The prince thought 
of his love; Maurice tried to forget 
his; For him the romance had come 
to an end, its logical end; and it was 
now only a question of getting back to 
the world to which he belonged and re- 
maining there. He recalled a line he 
had read somewhere: a deep love, 
gashed into the soul like as a scar is 
hewn upon the body and remains there 
during the whole life... . 

‘‘Look!” cried the prince. 
pointed toward the west. 

Maurice came out of his dream and 
looked. Some distance west of the 
pass, perhaps half a mile from where 
they stood, Maurice saw the twinkle of 
a hundred camp-fires. It was madame’s 
army in bivouac. 

‘‘ What does that mean ?”’ asked the 
prince. 

‘“It means that the duchess is on the 
eve of striking a blow for her crown,” 
answered Maurice. ‘‘ And how are we 
to make the pass, which is probably 
filied with soldiers? If only we could 
find a boat! Ah! what would your 
highness call this?” He pointed toa 
thread-like line of bare earth which 
wended riverward. 

‘‘A sheep or cattle path,” said the 
prince, after a close inspection. 

“Then the river is perhaps fordable 
here!’ exclaimed Maurice jubilantly. 
‘‘ At any rate, we'll try it; if it gets too 
deep, we’ll come back.” 

He walked to the water’s edge, 
studied ‘the black whirling § mass, 
shrugged and stepped in. The prince 
came after him unhesitatingly. Both 
shivered. The water was intensely 
cold. But the bed was shallow, and 
the river never mounted above the 


He 


waist. However, in midstream the river 
rushed strongly and wildly along, and 
all but carried them off their feet. 
They arrived in safety at the opposite 
shore, weak and cold in body, but 
warm in spirit. They lay on the grass 
for several moments, breathing heavily. 
They might now gain the pass by 
clambering up the mountain and pick- 
ing their way down from the other side. 
It was not possible that madame’s 
troopers had entered into the kingdom. 

“Tam giving out,” the prince con- 
fessed reluctantly. ‘‘ Let us make as 
much headway as we can while I last.” 

They stood up. Now the moon fell 
full upon them both ; and they viewed 
each other with no little curiosity. 
What the prince saw pleased him, for 
he possessed a good eye. What Maur- 
ice saw waSa frank, manly countenance, 
youthful, almost boyish. The prince 
did not look to be more than three and 
twenty, if that; but there was a man’s 
determination in his jaw. This jaw 
pleased Maurice, for it confided to him 
that madame had now something to 
worry about. 

‘* I put myself in your care,” said the 
prince, offering his hand. ‘I am not 
equal to much. A man cannot see his 
wedding day come and go without him, 
helpless to prevent it, and not have the 
desire to sit down and weep and curse. 
You will see nothing but the unfavour- 
able side of me for the next dozen 
hours.” 

‘I’m not altogether amiable myself,” 
replied Maurice, with a short laugh. 
‘* Let us get out of the moonlight,” he 
added ; ‘‘ we are somewhat conspicuous. 
And besides, we should keep moving ; 
this cold is paralysing. Is your high- 
ness equal to the climbing ? ”’ 

‘‘Equal or not, lead the way. 
fall I'll call to you.” 

And the weary march began again ; 
over boulders, through tangles of tough 
shrubbery, up steep inclines, around 
precipices, sometimes enveloped in 
mists, yet still they kept at it. Often 
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the prince fell over ragged stones, but 
he picked himself up without assistance; 
though he swore some. Maurice 
thought none the less of him for that 
bit of human weakness. The cold was 
numbing, and neither felt the cuts and 
bruises. After two hours of this 
fatiguing labour they arrived upon a 
small plateau, about 2,000 feet above 
the valley. The scene as far as the eye 
could reach was solemn and imposing. 
The world seemed lying at their feet. 


The chateau, half hidden in the mist, 


sparkled like an opal. Maurice scowled 
at it. To the prince the vision was as 
reviving as a glass of wine. He threat- 
ened it with his fist, and plunged on 
with renewed vigour. There are few 
sensations so stimulating as the thought 
of acomplete revenge. The angle of 
vision presently changed, and the 
historic pile vanished. Maurice never 
saw the Red Chateau again. Little 
more in the way of mishap befel them ; 
and when the moon had wheeled half 
way down from the zenith, the kingdom 
lay below them. A descent of an 
hour’s duration brought them into the 
pass. Maurice calculated that nearly 
five hours had passed since he left the 
chateau; for the blue was fading in the 
east. The phantom vitality of the 
prince now forsook him ; his legs 
refused their offices, and he sank upon 
a boulder, his head in his hands. 
Maurice was not much better; but the 
prince had given him the burden of 
responsibility, and he was determined 
to hold up under it. 

“If your highness will remain here,” 
he said, ‘‘I will fetch assistance, for the 
barrack cannot be far off.”’ 

The prince nodded, and Maurice 
tramped away. But the miniature bar- 
rack and the quaint stone customs’ 
house both were wrapt in gloom and 
darkness. Maurice investigated. Both 
buildings were deserted ; there was no 
sign of life about. He broke a window 
and entered the customs’ office. Remem- 
bering that Colonel Mollendorf smoked, 


he searched the inner pocket of his 
coat. He drew forth a box of wax 
matches, struck one and looked about. 
A struggle had taken place. Evidences 
were strewn on the floor. The tele- 
graph operator’s table had been smashed 
into bits, the instrument twisted out of 
shape, the jars broken and the wires 
cut. Like indications of a disturbance 
were also found in the barrack. Maurice 
began to comprehend. Madame’s troop- 
ers had crossed the frontier, but they 
had returned again, taking with them 
the handful of troopers belonging to the 
king. It was plain that the object of 
this skirmish had been to destroy com- 
munications between Bleiberg and the 
frontier. Madame desired to effect a 
complete surprise, to swoop down on 
the capital ere it could bring a large 
force into the field. There is an un- 
written law that when one country in- 
tends to wage war against its neighbour 
a formal declaration shall be made. 
But again madame had forsaken the 
beaten paths. More than three weeks 
had passed since the duchy’s represent- 
ative in Bleiberg had been discredited 
and given his passports. At once the 
duchess had retaliated by discrediting 
the king’s representative in Brunn- 
stadt. Ordinarily this would have been 
understood as a mutual declaration of 
war. Instead, both governments ignored 
eacheother, one suspiciously, the other 
intentionally. All of which 1s to say 
the gage of war had been flung, but 
neither had stooped to pick it up. Per- 
haps madame expected by this sudden 
aggressiveness to win her fight with as 
little loss of blood as possible, which in 
justice to her was to hercredit. Again, 
a declaration of war openly made might 
have moved the Confederation to veto 
it by coercion. To win without scarcely 
any loss of life would leave the Con- 
federation without power to act. 
Therefore it will be seen that madame 
was not only a daring woman, but a 
general of no mean ability. 

This post was an_ isolated one; 
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between it and Bleiberg there was not 
even a village. The main pass from 
the kingdom into the duchy was some 
30 miles east. Here was a small but 
lively city named Coberg, a railway 
centre, garrisoned by 5,000 troops. At 
this pass madame’s contemplated 
stroke of war would have been impos- 
sible. The railway ran directly from Co- 
berg to Brunnstadt, 50 miles south of the 
frontier. Now a branch of the railway 
ran from Brunnstadt to a small town 
seven miles south of the Red Chateau, 
which accounts for the uneasiness with 
which madame’s troops reached the 
isolated pass. It was now likely that 
madame would arrive before Bleiberg 
ere her enemies dreamed of the stroke. 
Maurice could see how well the trai- 
torous administration had played into 
madame’s hands. Here was the one 
weak spot, and they had allowed it to 
remain thus weak. 

‘‘The kingdom is lost,” thought 
Maurice. ‘‘ His highness and I may 
as well return to the chateau for all the 
good our escape will do us. 
them all!” 

He began to forage, and discovered 
a bottle full of peach brandy. He 
drank half the contents, reserving the 
remainder for the prince. As he 
lowered the bottle there came a sound 
which caused him to almost lose hold 
of the vigorous tonic. The sound he 
heard was the shrill whinny of a horse. 
He pocketed the bottle and dashed out 
to the stables. To his joy several 
horses stamped restlessly in the stalls. 
The attacking party had without doubt 
come on foot. He led out two, saddled 
and bridled them, and returned to the 
prince, who had fallen asleep. Maurice 
roused him. 

‘To Bleiberg, your highness,” he 
cried, at the same time offering the 
bottle, which the prince did not hesi- 
tate to empty. 

“Ha!” staggering to his 
‘Where are the men?’> 

Maurice explained the cause of their 


feet. 


Hang . 


absence. The prince swore, and 
climbed with difficulty into the saddle. 

‘“« Thank God, ” he said, as they 
galloped away, “‘we shall be there 
first.” 

‘* Adieu, madame! ’’ Maurice cried 
airily. He was free. 

‘To our next meeting, duchess!” 
The prince, too, was free, but he 
thirsted for a full revenge. 

They had been on the way but a 
short time when Maurice lifted his 
arm. 

** Look.” 

The princé raised his head. 
dawn, yellow and cold and pure. 

And then they fell into silence. 
Sometimes Maurice caught himself 
counting the beat of the hoofs and the 
variation of sounds, as when they 
struck sand or slate, or crossed small 
wooden bridges. Here and there he 
saw peasants going into the fields to 
begin the long, long day of toil. The 
saddle on which he sat had been the 
property of a short man, for the stirrups 
were too high; and the prince’s were 
too low. But neither desired to waste 
time to adjust them. And so they rode 
with dangling legs and bodies sunken 
in the saddles. They continued mute, 
as if by agreement. Beside, their 
thoughts were not of an interchange- 
able kind, though it was possible that 
the central theme around which, the 
lesser clustered was Common to them 
both. They had gone perhaps Io miles 
when they perceived a horse flying 
toward them, half-a-mile away. The 
rider was not yet visible. They felt no 
alarm, but instinctively they drew 
together. Nearer and nearer came the 
lonely horseman, and as the distance 
lessened into some hundred yards they 
discerned the flutter of a gown. 

“A woman!” exclaimed Maurice. 
‘“‘ And alone this time of morn!” 

“Eh?” cried the prince; ‘“ and 
heading for the duchy? Let us wait.” 

They drew up to the side of the high- 
way. The woman came fearlessly on, 


It was 
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her animal’s head down and his tail 
flaring out behind. On, on; abreast 
of them; as she flew past there was a 
vision of a pale, determined face, a 
blonde head bared to the chill wind. 
She heeded not their challenge: it was 
a question whether or not she heard it. 
They stood watching her till she and 
her horse dwindled into a mere moving 
speck, finally to become lost altogether 
in a crook of the road. 

“J should like to know what that 
means,” said Maurice. 


“It is very strange,” the prince said 


-musingly. ‘‘I have seen that woman 
before. She is one of the dancers at 
the opera.” 


- Mayhap she has a lover on the 
other side.” 

““Mayhap. Let us be on. There’s 
the sun, and we are .a good 13 miles 
away!” and the prince slapped the 
neck of his horse, which bounded for- 
ward. 

And this tiring pace they maintained 
till they mounted the hill, from which 
they could see the glittering spires of 
the citv, and the Werter See as it 
flashed back the sunlight. 

‘‘Bleiberg!’’ Maurice waved his 
hand. 

‘‘ Thanks to you,” said the prince, 
“‘that I look on it.” 

It was 10 o’clock when they passed 
under the city gates. 

‘* Monsieur, will you go with me to 
the palace ?”’ asked the prince. 

‘““If your highness will excuse me,” 
said Maurice, ‘ no. 
way; and besides I am dead for want 
of sleep.” 

‘* I shall never sleep,”’ grumbled the 
prince, ‘‘till I have humbled that 
woman. And you? Have you no 
rankle in your heart? Have you no 
desire to witness that woman’s humilia- 
tion ?”’ 

‘Your highness, I belong to a 
foreign country.” 

‘‘No matter; be my aide. Come; 
I offer you a complete revenge for the 
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I should be in the 


treatment you have received at ma- 
dame’s hands. Your government shall 
never know.” 

Maurice studied the mane of his 
horse. Suddenly he made a gesture. 
This gesture consigned to the four 
winds his diplomatic career. ‘‘I ac- 
cept,” he said. ‘‘ You will find me at 
the Continental. I confess that I have 
no love for this woman. She has 
robbed me of no little conceit.” 

‘* To the palace, then; to the palace ! 
And this hour to-morrow we—you and 
I—will drink to-her royal highness at 
To the palace!” 

Down the Strasse they raced, 
through the lower town to the upper, 
and down the broad asphalt to the 
palace gates. The prince rushed his 
horse to the very bars and shook them 
in his wild impatience. 

‘‘Ho! open, open! ”’ he called. 

Several cuirassiers lounged about. 
At the sight of these two hatless, be- 
draggled men storming the gates, they 
ran forward with drawn swords and 
angry cries. Lieutenant Scharfenstein 
wasamong them. Atsecond glance he 
recognised Maurice, who hailed him. 

‘* Open, lieutenant,”’ he cried; ‘‘ it 1s 
his highness Prince Frederick!” 

The bars came down, the gates 
swung In. 

‘‘Go and sleep,” said the prince to 
Maurice; ‘‘I will send an orderly for 
you when the time comes.”” And with 
this he dashed up the driveway to the 
main entrance of the palace, leaped 
from his horse and disappeared. 

Maurice wheeledand drove leisurely to 
the Continental, leaving the amazed cui- 
rassiers gaping after him. He experi- 
enced that exuberance of spirits which 
always comes with a delightful day 
dream. He forgot his weariness, his 
bruises. To mingle directly in the 
affairs of kings and princes, to be a 
factor among factors who surround and 
uphold thrones, seemed so at variance 
with his republican learning that he 
was not sure that all this was not one 
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long dream—Fitzgerald and his con- 
sols, the meetings with the princess, 
the adventures at madame’s chateau, 
.the duel with Beauvais, the last night’s 
flight with the prince across the moun- 
tains! Yes; he had fallen asleep 
somewhere and had been’ whisked 
away into a kind of fairyland. Every- 
one was in trouble just now, as they 
always are in certain chapters of fairy 
tales, but all would end happily, and 
then—he would wake. 

Meanwhile the prince entered the 
palace and was proceeding up the grand 
corridor, when a bared sword stayed his 
progress. | 

‘* Monsieur,” said von Mitter, ‘ you 
have lost your way. You cannot enter 
here.” 

“IT?” a haughty, threatening expres- 
sion on his pale face. ‘‘ Are you sure ?”’ 

Von Mitter fell back against the wall 
and all but lost hold of his sabre. 
“Your highness?’’ he gasped, over- 
come. 7 

‘‘ Even so!" said the prince. ‘‘ The 
archbishop! the marshal! Lead me to 
them at once!”’ 

Von Mitter was too much the soldier 
not to master his surprise at once. He 
saluted, clicked his heels, and marched 
towardthe throne room. He stopped 
at the threshold, saluted again, and,ina 
voice full of quavers, announced : 

“His Highness Prince Frederick of 
Carnavia.”’ 

He stepped aside, and the prince 
pushed past him into the throne room. 
At this dramatic entrance there rose 
from the archbishop, the marshal, the 
princess, the Carnavian ambassador, 
from all the court dignitaries, a cry of 
wonder and astonishment. 

‘His highness! ” 

“Ay!” cried the prince, brokenly, 
for his joy at seeing the princess nigh 
overcame him. “1 have beema prisoner 
of madame’s, who at this moment Is 
marching on Bleiberg with an army 
4,000 strong!’’ And stumblingly he 
related his misadventures. 


The marshal did not wait till he had 
done, nor did the new colonel of the 
cuirassiers ; both rushed from the room. 
The archbishop frowned; while the 
princess and the court stared at the 
prince with varying emotions. Ere the 
final word had passed his lips, he 
approached her highness, fell on his 
knee and raised her hand to his lips. 
He noticed not how cold it was. 

‘‘ Thank God, mademoiselle,” he said, 
“that once more I look into your eyes. 
And if one wedding day is gone—well, 
there 1s yet time for another!” He 
rose, and proudly berore them all he 
drew her- toward him and kissed her 
cheek. It was his right; she was the 
light of all his dreams, at once his 
bride-to-be and ladylove. But in his 
Joy and eagerness he did not see how 
pale she grew at the touch of his lips, 
nor how the lids of her eyes trembled 
and fell. 

Next the prince recounted Maurice's 
adventures, how he became connected 
with those at the chateau, even Fitz- 
gerald’s fall from grace. The indigna- 
tion and surprise which was accorded 
this recital was unbounded. 

The brown eyes of the princess filled. 
In a moment she had traversed the 
space of ten years to a rare September 
noon, when a grey-haired old man had 
kissed her hand and praised her speech. 
A young dog stood beside her, ready 
for a romp in the park. Across the 
path sat her father, who was smiling, 
and who would never smile again. How 
many times had her girlish fancy pic- 
tured the son of that old man! How 
many times had she dreamed of him— 
aye, prayed for hin! The room grew 
dark, and she pressed her hand over 
her heart. To her the future was empty 
indeed. There was nothing left but the 
vague perfume of the past, the faint 
incense of futile, childish dreams. To 


‘ stand on the very threshold of life, and 


yet to see no joy beyond! She strug- 
gled against the sob which rose, and 
conquered it. 
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“To arms, messieurs, to arms!” 
cried the prince feverishly. ‘‘To arms!” 
The archbishop stepped forward and 
took the prince’s hand in his own. 
‘God wills all things,” he said sadly, 
‘and perhaps he has willed that your 
highness should come too late!” And 
that strange, habitual smile was gone— 
forever. No one could fathom the true 
significance of this peculiar speech. 
But ‘‘aux armes!’’ was taken up, and 
spread throughout the city. 


XXV 
THE FORTUNES OF WAR * 
War! The whole city was in tumult. 
The guests were leaving the hotels, the 
timid were preparing to fly, and shop- 


keepers were putting up their blinds 
and hiding their valuables; the parks 


and cafés were deserted. The railway 


booking-office was crowded, and a babel 
of tongues quarrelled for precedence. 
The siege of Paris was but yesterday’s 
news, and tourists did not propose to 
be walled in from the: outer world. 
Some looked upon the scene as a comic 
opera; others saw the tragedy of men 
snarling at each other’s throat. Two 
hundred gendarmes patrolled the 
streets; forin war time the dregs of a 
city float to the surface. Above the 
foreign legations flags rose and fell, 
offering protection to all those who 
possessed the right to claim it. Less 
than 4,000 troops had marched from 
the city that day, but these were the 
flower of the army, consisting of 2,000 
foot, six cannon, and 1,200 horse. 
Europe has always depended largely on 
the cavalry, which has been, is, and 
always will be, the most formidable 
engine in warfare. With gay plumes 
and banners, glittering helmets and 
flashing cuirasses, they had gone forth 
to meet madame and drive her back 
across the range. They had made a 
brave picture, especially the Royal 
Cuirassiers, who numbered 300 strong, 
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and who were to fight not only for 


glory, but for bread. Fifty of them had 
been left behind to guard the palaces. 

In the royal bedchamber the king 
lay, all unconscious of the fate impend- 
ing. The brain had ceased to live; 
only a feeble pulse stirred irregularly. 
The state physician shook his head, 
and, from time to time, laid his fingers 
on the unfeeling wrist. To him it was 
a matter of a few hours. 

But to the girl, whose face lay hidden 
in the counterpane, close to one of those 
senseless hands, to her it was a matter 
of a breaking heart, of eyes which 
could be no longer urged to tears, the 
wells having dried up. Dear God, she 
thought, how cruel it was, and Oh, the 
sense of utter loneliness which possessed 
her. Her tried and trusted friend, the 
one playmate of her childhood, was 


silently slipping out of her life for ever. 


Ah, what to her were crowns and 
kingdoms, ay, and even war? Her 
father dead, what mattered it who 
reigned ? How she prayed that he 
might live! They would go away to- 
gether, and livein peace and quiet, undis- 
turbed by the storms of intrigue. .. . 
It was not to be; he was dying. She 
would be the wife of no man; her 
father, hovering in spirit above her, 
would read her heart and understand. 
Dead, he would ask no sacrifice of her. 
Henceforth only God would be her 
King, and she would worship Him in 
some convent keep. 

The old valet, who had served his 
master from boyhood up, stood in the 
ante-room and fumbled his lips, his 
faded eyes red with weeping. He was 
losing the only friend he had. Else- 
where the servants wandered about 
restlessly, waiting for news from the 


_ front, to learn if they, too, were to join 


in the mad flight from the city. Few 
servants love masters in adversity. 
Self-interest is the keynote to their 
existences. 

In the east wing three men were 
holding a whispered consultation. The 
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faces of two were pale and deep-lined ; 
the face of the third expressed a mixture 
of condolence and triumph. These 
three gentlemen were the archbishop, 
the chancellor, and the Austrian am- 
bassador. History has not taken into 
account what passed between these 
three men, but subsequent events proved 
that it signified disaster to one who 
dreamed of conquest and of power. 

Said the ambassador, rising: ‘‘ After 
what has been said, his imperial majesty 
will, I can speak authoritatively, further 
discredit Walmoden ; for I have this 
day received information from a reliable 
source which precludes any rehabilita- 
tion of that prince. My deepest sym- 
pathies are with her highness ; his 
majesty highly honoured her unfortu- 
nate father. Permit me to bid you 
good day, for you know that the matter 
under hand needs my immediate atten- 
tion.” 

When he had gone the prelate said: 
‘My friend, our services to the kingdom 
are nearly over.” 

“We are lost!” replied the chancel- 
lor. ‘‘ The king is happy, indeed.” 

‘‘] find,” said the prelate, ‘‘ that we 
have been lost for ten years. Had this 
Englishman proved true, it would not 
have mattered; had Prince Frederick 
arrived in time, still 1t would not have 
mattered. But, above all, I was deter- 
mined that madame the duchess should 
not triumph. Theend was written ten 
years ago. How invincible is fate! 
How incontestible its decrees!” 

And in and about the narrow win- 
dows of the towers of the archbishop’s 
palace the gray and white doves flut- 
tered and plumed themselves as of yore, 
though they wondered what had become 
of their mistress for the past two days. 

In the lower town the students were 
preparing a riot, which was to take 
place that night. Old Stuler’s was 
thronged. Stuler himself looked on 
indifferently, even listlessly. He had 
heard of Kopf’s death. 


It was 5.30 of the afternoon. Six 


miles beyond Althofen bridge, in all 
thirteen miles from Bleiberg, a long, 
low cloud of dust hung over the king’s 
highway. This cloud of dust was 
caused by the hurried, rhythmic pad- 
pad of human feet, the striking of hoofs 
and the wheels of cannon trucks. It 
marked the progress of anarmy. To 
the great surprise of the marshal, the - 
prince and the staff, they had pushed 
thus far during the afternoon without 
seeing a sign of the enemy. Was 
madame asleep? Was she so confident 
that her projects were unknown that 
she had chosen night as the time of her 
attack? Night, indeed, when the 
strength of her forces would be a 
matter of conjecture to the assaulted, 
who at the suddenness of her approach 
would succumb to panic! The prince 
was jubilant and hopeful. He had no 
doubt that they would arrive at the pass 
just as madame was issuing forth. This 
meant an easy victory, for once the 
guns covered the narrow pass, though 
madame’s army was ten times as strong, 
its defeat was certain. A small troop 
might hold it in check for hours. 

A squad of cuirassiers had been sent . 
forward to reconnoitre, and as yet none 
had returned with alarms. The road 
had many windings, and was billowed 
frequently with hills, and ran through 
small forests. Only the vast blue bulk 
of the mountains remained ever in 
view. 

‘* We shall drink at the Red Chateau 
to-night,’’ said the prince, gaily, to 
Maurice. 

‘““That we shall,” replied Maurice ; 
‘and the best in the cellars.” 

Only the marshal said nothing; he 
knew what war was. In his youth he 
had served in Transylvania, and he was 
not minded to laugh and jest. Then, 
too, there was injustice on both sides. 
Poor devil! as his thoughts recurred 
to the king. Touched for the moment 
by the wings of ambition, which is at 
best a white vulture, he had usurped 
another’s throne, andtothis end! But 
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he was less answerable than the arch- 
bishop, who had urged him. Occa- 
sionally he glanced back at the native 
troops, the foot, the horse, the artillery, 
and scowled. From these his glance 
wandered to the cold impassive face of 
General Kronau,whorodeathisside, and 
he rubbed his nose. Kronau had been 
a favourite of Albrecht’s.... How 
would he act? In truth, the marshal’s 
thoughts were not altogether pleasant. 
Some of :these men surrounding him, 
exchanging persiflage, might never 
witness another sunset. For, while 
the world would look upon this en- 
counter as one looks upon a comedy, 
for some it would serve as tragedy. 
Often he lent his ear to the gay banter 
of the young American, and watched 
the careless smile on his face. What 
was he doing here? Why was he 
risking his life for no cause whatever, 
an alien in natural sympathy neither 
with the kingdom nor the duchy? A 
sad, grim smile parted his lips. 

‘Oh, the urbanity of the young and 
the brave!" he murmured. 

Maurice felt the old familiar exhila- 
ration—the soldier’s exhilaration— 
quicken the beat of his pulse. He did 
not ask himself why he was here; he 
knew why. A delightful flower had 
sprung up in his heart, and fate had 
nipped it. Whither this new adventure 
would lead him he cared not. From 
now on life for him must be renewed 
by continual change and excitement. 
Since no one depended on him, his life 
was his to dispose of as he willed. 
Friends? He laughed. He knew the 
world too well. He himself was his 
best friend, for he had always been true 
to himself. He might he shot, but he 
had faced that possibility before now. 
Besides, to-day’s experience would be 
new to him. He had never witnessed 
a battle in the open, man to man in 
bright, resplendent uniforms. A ragged, 
dusty troop of brown-skinned men in 
faded blue and dingy yellow stripes, 
with free-and-easy hats, irregular of 


formation, no glory, no brilliancy, 
skirmishing with outlawed white men 
and cunning Indians, that was the 
extent of his knowledge by experience. 
True, these self-same men in dingy blue 
fought with a daring such as few 
soldiers living possessed; but they 
lacked the ideal picturesqueness which 
made this army so attractive. A true 
soldier loves to go to his death in full- 
dress uniform, 

The sharp edges of his recent fatigue 
were not yet dulled, but his cuirass sat 
lightly upon him, the dangling sabre at 
his side smote pleasantly his ear, and 
the black Mecklenberg under him was 
strong and active. To return to 
madame’s chateau in the guise of a 
conqueror was a most engaging thought. 
She had humbled his self-love, now to 
humble hers! He no longer bothered 
himself about Beauvais, whose case he 
had placed in the hands of the Aus- 
trian ambassador. Gay and debonair 
he was as he rode that late September 
afternoon, handsome and _ spirituous. 
No man around him had so clear an 
eye nor so constant a vivacity. Since 
he had nothing but his life to lose, he 
had no fear. Let the theatre be full 
of light while the play lasted, and let 
the curtain fall toa round of huzzas! 
For a few short hours ago he had 
kissed a woman’s hand and had looked 
into her sad brown eyes. ‘‘ Why you 
do this I do not know, nor shall I ask, 
monsieur, my prayers go with you.” 
Was not that an amulet? His diplo- 
matic career. He fell to whistling, 

‘* Ah! que )' aime les militaires!" 

More than once the prince felt the 
sting of envy in his heart at the sight 
of this embodiment of supreme non- 
chalance. It spoke of a healthy salt 
in the veins, a salt such as kings them- 
selves cannot always boast of. A 
foreigner, a republican? No matter: 
a gallant man. 

“Monsieur,” he said impulsively, 
‘‘you shall always possess my friend- 
ship, once we are well out of this.” 
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you the ‘Roger William’ one of these 
days, Jack, say good-evening to grief, 
and me and mother will take comfort. 
Think of sleeping till eight o’clock,— 
and no poor steamers, Jack, no poor 
steamers! ’’ And he would reach over, 
and give my head a gentle duck as I 
tried to pitch a curve to a front corner 
with a knot: those Hinkleys were 
powerful on cold water. . 

In Dillon’s household there was a 
‘‘system’”’ of financial management. 
He always gave his wife just half of 
what he earned; kept fifty shillings for 
his own expenses during the month, 
out of which he clothed himself, and 
put the remainder in the bank. It was 
before the days of high wages, however, 
and even with this frugal management, 
the bank account did not grow rapidly. 
They owned the house in which they 
lived, and out of her half ‘‘ mother ”’ 
had to pay all the household expenses 
and taxes, clothe herself and two 
children, and send the children to 
school. The oldest, a girl of some 
sixteen years, was away at high 
school, and the boy, about thirteen or 
fourteen, was at home, going to the 
public school, and wearing out more 
clothes than all the rest of the family. 

Dillon told me that they had agreed 
on the financial plan followed in the 
family before their marriage, and he 
used to say that for the life of him he 
did not see how ‘“ mother” got along 
so well on the allowance. When he 
drew a small month’s pay he would say 
to me, as we walked home: ‘‘No cream 
in the coffee this month, Jack.” If it 
was unusually large, he would say: 
‘Plum duff and fried chicken for a 
Sunday dinner.’ He insisted that he 
could detect the rate of his pay in the 
food, but this was not true—it was his 
kind of fun. ‘‘ Mother” and I were 
fast friends. She became my banker, 
and when I wanted an extra_half- 
crown, I had to ask her for it and tell 
her what I wanted it for, and all that. 

Along late in November, Jim had to 


make an extra one night on another 
engine, which left me at home alone 
with “mother” and the boy—I had 
never seen the girl—and after swearing 
me to be both deaf, dumb, and blind, 
‘‘mother’’ told me a secret. For ten 
years she had been saving money out 
of her allowance until the amount now 
reached nearly £400. She knew ot 
Jim’s life ambition to own a farm, and 
she had the matter in hand, if I would 
help her. Of course I was head over 
heels into the scheme at once. She 
wanted to buy the farm near M : 
and give Jim the deed for a Christmas 
present; and Jim mustn’t even suspect. 

Jim never aid. 

The next trip I had to buy some 
underclothes: would ‘‘mother”’ tell me 
how to pick out pure wool? Why, 
bless your heart, no, she wouldn’t, but 
she'd just put on her things and go 
down with me. Jim smoked and read 
at home. 

We went straight to the bank where 
Jim kept his money, asked for the pre- 
sident, and let him into the whole plan. 
Would he take £420 out of Jim’s 
money, unbeknown to Jim, and pay the 
balance of the price of the farm over 
what ‘‘ mother ” had ? 

No, he would not; but he would 
advance the money for the purpose— 
have the deeds sent to him, and he 
would pay the price—that was fixed. 

Then I hatched up an excuse and 
changed off with the fireman on the 
M branch, and spent the best part 
of two lay-overs fixing up things with 
the owner of the farm and arranging 
to hold back the recording of the deeds 
until after Christmas. Every evening 
there was some part of the project to 
be talked over, and ‘‘mother” and I 
held many whispered conversations. 
Once Jim, smiling, observed that, if | 
had any hair on my face, he would be 
jealous. 

I remember that it was on the rgth 
day of December, 1863, that pay-day 
came. I banked my money with 
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AN ENGINEER'S STORY 


Dillon himself, and the daughter came 
in, and Ed came, and between the three 
they nearly smothered the old fellow. 

You may think it funny he didn’t 
know me, but don’t forget that I had 
been running for three years—that 
takes the fresh off a fellow; then, when 
I had the typhoid, my hair laid off, and 
was never re-instated, and when I got 
well, the whiskers—that had always 
. refused to grow—came on with a rush, 
and they were red. And again, I had 
tried to switch with an old hook motion 
in the night and forgot to take out the 
starting-bar, and she threw it at me, 
knocking out some teeth; and taking 
it altogether, I was a changed man. 

_ Where’ s John? ”’ he said aye 

“ Here,” said I. 

66 No! ! 9 

7  6Ss* 

He took my hand, and said, ‘‘ John, 
I left all that was dear to me once, be- 
cause I was jealous of you. I never 


knew how you came to have that money 
or why, and don’t want to. Forgiveme.” 
‘‘ That is the first time I ever heard 
of that,’”’ said ‘‘ mother.”’ 
‘“‘T had it to buy this farm for you— 
a Christmas present — if you had 
” said I. 


waited, 


‘‘ That is the first time I ever heard 
of that,” said he. 

‘‘And you might have been shot,” 
said ‘‘ mother,” getting up close. 
“I tried my hardest to be. 

why I got promoted so fast.” 

‘Oh, James!’ and her arms were 
around his neck again. 

‘‘ And I sent that sabre home myself, 
never intending to come back.” 

‘“‘Oh, James, how could you!” 

‘* Mother, how can you forgive me?” 

‘“‘Mother”’ was still for a minute, 
looking at the fire in the grate. 
“‘ James, it is late in life to apply such 
tests, but love is like gold; ours will 
be better now—the dross has been 
burned away in the fire. I did what I 
did for love of you, and you did what 
you did for love of me; let us all com- 
mence to live again in the old way,” 
and those arms of hers could not keep 
away from his neck. 

Ed went out with tears in his eyes, 
and I beckoned the daughter to follow 
me. We passed into the sitting-room, 
drew the curtain over the doorway— 
and there was nothing but that rag 
between us and heaven. 


That's 
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PLAYERS AND PLAYTIME 


the rising and walking of her mother. 
Bells are rung, hymns of praise are 
sung,and the woman, with outstretched 
arms, walks into the gathering of 
doubting humanity, seeking her physi- 
cian, her husband, her lover. 

Pastor Sang enters by the door, his 
face illumined, takes his wife into his 
arms, and silently gives thanks. He 
kisses her hand; it is lifeless—she is 
dead. ‘‘ This is not what I meant,” 
he cries, and in a paroxysm of grief 
and despair falls dead beside his wife. 

What is it that zs meant—what 
subtle lesson does the author intend ? 
Is he portraying the eternal conflict 
between reason and faith, or merely 
showing the waning sway of Christian 
dogma over the minds of men ? 

Mrs. Patrick Campbell, as the 
devoted but doubting wife, the patient, 
philosophical sufferer, gives one of 
those magnetic, sympathetic imper- 
sonations which always find their way 
to the hearts of her audience. 

Mr. Titheradge, as the _ simple, 
faithful Sang, with his healthy, truthful 
countenance, plays with a_ thorough 
understanding of the requirements of 
the character. The other members of 
the company, however, are not so 
ha ppv in their interpretation. 


‘* SHERLOCK HOLMES” AT THE 
LYCEUM THEATRE.—I had looked 
forward to witnessing Mr. Gillette’s 
play with a great deal of pleasure, 
but my enjoyment was beyond all 
expectations.. I got comfortably seated 
in my stall and waited. The great 
and only Sherlock Holmes made his 
appearance, a personality so weird 
and with movements so mystifying 
that your attention was rivetted upon 
him from the beginning, and he took 
every care that your interest should 
not flag. 

Professor Moriarity, a man_ styled 
‘‘ The Napoleon of Crime,” has been 
so many times defeated and fuiled by 


Sherlock Holmes, that he swears 
vengeance, only to be satisfied when 
he will know that Holmes is no more. 
Some blackmailers, who are interested 
in a case that Sherlock Holmes has on 
hand, and who wish the detective to 
be foiled, so that they may get pos- 
session of the compromising letters 
they are in search of in order to use 
them to extort money from the writer, 
call on Professor Moriarity to enlist 
his services. Gladly does he listen to 
what they have to tell him; but, 
fearing that-one of his deputies might 
bungle,. he undertakes to accomplish 
Holmes’ destruction himself. 

And nowthe real interest commences. 
No story of adventure has ever held 
me so spellbound, or thrilled me so 
intensely. I forgot my position and 
surroundings. I craned forward in my 
chair, gripped its arms and had a 
most exciting time. I was oblivious 
to everything but this struggle of man 
against man, disguised and undisguised ; 
this plotting and counterplotting ; 
these marvellously narrow escapes; 
until finally, shivering with horror, | 
saw -the heroic detective trapped 
apparently beyond possibility of escape ; 
but no; grasping the chair on which 
he has been sitting, he smashes the 
lamp in the underground room where 
the half-dozen ruffians are seeking 
to detain him, and under cover of 
the inky darkness is gone. Oh, if at 
this moment I had only been a boy, 
how high would I not have tossed my 
cap into the air, and how lustily would I 
not have cheered. 

Of course, there is a love story 
woven into this tale of adventure. 
Sherlock Holmes triumphs over his 
enemy; wins his case and the love of 
a charming young woman. And so 
we leave him, happy at last, and pre- 
sumably to exchange his position at 
Scotland Yard for one in a dovecot in 
the suburbs. 

Mr. William Gillette has so saturated 
‘‘Sherlock Holmes” with his own 
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personality that it would be an impossi- 
bility now to imagine the great detec- 
tive as anybody else. William Gillette 
and Sherlock Holmes coalesced. I was 
at a matineé a few days ago. Mr. 
Gillette was also there occupying a 
box; and it amused me to hear the 


people who recognised him say, 
**There’s Sherlock Holmes.” -Such is 
fame! 


THE WILLOW PATTERN AND 1B 
AND LITTLE CHRISTINA. — The 
management at the Savoy might have 
spared us “ The Willow Pattern,” and, 
instead, allowed Mr. Walter Passmore 
to have given us a monologue, a ‘‘turn,”’ 
or a something by himself. Whatever 
it might have been Mr. Passmore would 
surely have been able to amuse. The 
setting of ‘The Willow Pattern” 
makes a pretty picture, and there is 
one pretty song descriptive of the legend 
of ‘‘The Willow Pattern,” admirably 
rendered by Miss Agnes Fraser, Mr. 
Passmore and Mr. Pindis. 

Captain Basil Hood’s pretty story 
“Tb and Little Christina,” was not 
a success as produced by Mr. Martin 
Harvey. Now, as set to music by 
Franco Leoni, it is, of course, more 
pretentious, but not more _interest- 
ing. Through three acts it grows 
monotonous. Mr. Lytton, Mr. Evett, 
Miss Jay and Miss Louie Pounds have 
fine voices, but an average audience 
wants something more enlivening, par- 
ticularly at Christmas time than this 
recitative sing-song. 


THE TOREADOR, at the Gaiety, is 
proving an immense success. ‘‘ House 
Full” signs have been a feature of the 
Strand’s nightly display ever since the 
first performance. The present play is 
not nearly so amusing as its pre- 
decessor, ‘‘ The Messenger Boy,” ‘but 


still there are the same old favourites 
gambolling in the same old way, with 
many new-comers who are welcome 
additions. A word of praise must be 
said for Miss Hilda Jacobson, who now 
plays ‘‘Dona Teresa,” the Spanish 
beauty, with a love for politics. Her 
method is breezy and vigorous, her 
personality striking, and her voice 
pleasant. 

Miss Florence Collingbourne, too, 1s 
a delightful acquisition to the Gatety’s 
human bouquet. Unfortunately the 
part of Nancy Staunton does not give 
her sufficient scope. The song on the 
meaning of flowers 1s a gem, and to 
hear Miss Collingbourne sing it 1s a 
treat. e 


THE CHINESE HONEYMOON AND 
MISS LOUIE FREEAR.—If the fog 
has got into your system and you are in 
consequence suffering from depression, 
visit the Strand Theatre, and if you 
don’t find the bill of fare there to be 
an antidote, your case is _ hopeless. 
Louie Freear, with her inimitable 
ways, is a mirth-provoking little crea- 
ture. In the ‘‘ Chinese Honeymoon,” 
her appearance is so grotesque that 
merely to look at her convulses you. 
With a much-curtailed -pigtail with a 
flaming red ribbon, and clad in long 
Chinese trousers of blue linen, with a 
brown pinafore knee length, and a 
white lace square on the top of her 
head—her badge of office—she poses 
before you a typical ‘‘ marchioness, 
and the fun she causes is irresistible. 
As antic follows antic and song follows 
song, little Miss Freear coaxes first a 
smile, then a grin, then a ripple of 
laughter, and, finally, such an outburst 
of enthusiasm that it takes some 
minutes to recover one’s equilibrium 
and be ready for her next attack. 


CG. A.M. 
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The Joke of the Season 


Sy Clara Morris 


ie” onad DE BRETT'S sudden — 


marriage in the South, a year 

and a half ago, had created a 
veritable sensation. At first people 
were fairly stupefied with amazement. 
Reggie, the pursued, the invulnerable, 
was married ? 

After a bit, two questions were 
asked: ‘Who and what was she ?’’— 
meaning the bride—and, ‘‘ What would 
Kate Willoughby say ?”’ 

But, through a combination of dis- 
appointment, fury, strong hysterics and 
a loquacious maid, the second question 
was answered first, and every one 
knew just what Kate Willoughby had 
said, and as that handsome termagant 
had a fluent and picturesque vocabulary, 
she had added greatly to the interest 
of the situation. 

Every one realised that she had 
come an awful cropper, since James 
Willoughby was lying almost at the 
point of dissolution, and the general 
opinion had been fairly expressed by a 
young fellow who had slangily re- 
marked: ‘‘ If Willoughby does drop off, 
I don’t see how Reggie is going to 
hedge. I fancy he'll have to make 
good and marry the relict!’’ And here 
was Cousin Kate’s chance wiped out 
by this incomprehensible marriage. 

And then young Gordon, the poet— 
who, though ten years his junior, was 
Reginald De Brett's closest friend— 
received a long, long letter, inclosing a 
delicious miniature, with the request 
to take it at once to his jeweller, and 
have it framed after the sketched 
design. Many were the ‘‘Ohs!”’ and 
‘“Ahs!’” of the favoured men who saw 
it—while the women cried, ‘A child 
like that tocapture Reggie De Brett!”’ 
or, ‘“‘Nodoubt it’s idealised out of all 
resemblance to the original! ”’ 

In which they were wrong—for the 


picture was a very exceHent likeness of 
Alma Lee Cary—or, to be exact, Mrs. 
Reginald De _ Brett. She seemed 
almost a reincarnation of the young 
creature Greuze had so often painted— 
with all her flowerlike delicacy of 
complexion—with the same low, wide 
forehead, the long, free sweep of eye- 
brow, the upcurling lashes, the pur- 
plish-blue -eye, the almost babyish 
curve of cheek, and the short. upper 
lip that just revealed a pearly line of 
little teeth. 

Mrs. Cary, who adored romance, 
sympathised with De Brett’s sudden 
surrender to her daughter’s charms; 
appreciated, too, his wealth and posi- 
tion, as any mother would, and helped 
on his courtship, wearing herself thin 
as thread-paper preparing for the 
rushed-on marriage, and when, for a 
stolen moment, out on the vine-draped 
verandah in the moonlight, De Brett 
had gathered his little bride in his arms 
and kissed her girlish cheek; when, 
with tears gathering in his eyes, he 
prayed—the first time in many a long 
year—that he might make her happy, 
it would have been hard for his gay 
friends in New York to recognise him. 

Yet this seeming change was not so 
very wonderful after all. It was but a 
return to first principles—a resumption 
of his original character, when as a 
studious and thoughtful, even poetic, 
youth he had known what ambition 
was, had respected age, honoured 
virtue and worshipped beauty; when, 
in spite of his wealth, he might have 
done something worth while, had not 
his half-brother Robert De Brett—ten 
years older than himself—taken him in 
hand, directly he came into his inherit- 
ance, and turned him by force of precept 
and example into what he called a 
man of the world. 
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And Bob de Brett had had two years 
of keen enjoyment in rubbing off the 
glittering dust from Reggie’s butterfly 
wings. He had really taken some 
trouble to make the boy see in every 
fair maiden a probable Delilah, and in 
every splendid Delilah a_ veritable 
harpy; and he often declared that but for 
him Reggie would have been harnessed 
double with a two-year-old ; but now— 


ah! it would take an unusual hand to. 


bit and bridle that clever youngster. 
Pursued in season and out of season, 
the time came when he sought protec- 
tion in-a friendship with Cousin Kate. 
They were both clever, both worldly- 
wise, and yet for atime they actually 
played at that laughter-stirring old 


game of platonic friendship—for, pray,’ 


when did ever man or woman see a 
sharp-edged tool without desiring to 
handle it? They are always so sure 
their fingers cannot be cut, though the 
sharp, pretty things may have wounded 
others cruelly. 

And now here was Kate Willoughby, 
full of malice and all uncharitableness, 
hiding smarting, bleeding fingers 
beneath her violet-breathing laces, 
while with a clever assumption of 
grieved friendliness she declared that 
though she feared dear Cousin Reggie 
had made a mistake in marrying so very 
young a girl—and an outsider too, as 
one might say—still she had always 
been awfully fond of Reggie, and she 
would stand by him now, and do any- 
thing she could for his young wife. 

And though the women who listened 
smiled a little and said, ‘‘ How clever, 
how very clever of Kate, to take it that 
way!” in their hearts they rather 
pitied the young girl, and hoped that 
Reggie would select for her some more 
loyal pilot. | 

The night before the home-coming 
of the bride and groom, Kate Wil- 
loughby was the hostess of a theatre 
party. She was one of the night 
beauties who are always at their best 
under artificial light, and her close 


princesse steel-coloured gown, netted 
over with silver embroidery, as it ghit- 
tered against the dull red lining of her 
long wrap, suggested a suit of armour, 
and malicious Lil Melton whispered to 
her companion: “ Ah! it’s war! You 
see Consin Reggie has cast down the 
gauntlet, and Cousin Kate, in_ full 
armour, takes it up!” 

‘What nonsense,’ answered Tom 
Wentworth. ‘There's not even a 
cloud of war in sight. Why, she speaks 
of the De Bretts like—like a sister, 
and—what the deuce are you laughing 
in that one-sided, sneery way for? "’ 

‘‘Oh, you men!” she exclaimed, as 
she accepted her opera-glass and fan. 
“Your future wife, Tom, will get very 
little pleasure out of managing you—you 
are too, foo easy. Kate Willoughby talked 
like a sister, did she? Well, then, of 
course she feels like a sister toward the 
young thing who has bagged her 
game!” 

The play was ‘‘ Richard III.,” and 
at the close of the hunch-shouldered 
hypocrite’s grotesque courtship of the 
Lady Anne, his contemptuously tn- 
umphant words: 


** I'll have her—but I will not keep her long,"’ 


made Mrs. Willoughby start violently. 
They seemed to have been shouted in 
her very ear. ‘‘I will not keep her 
long,” she repeated. Her lips tightened, 
her eyes grew cold—she had caught a 
cue from the play. Reginald should 
not keep Alma long! But how should 
she work? And like a direct answer to 
her question came the words of the 
play: 

‘‘And I no friends to back my suit withal 

But the plain devil and dissembling looks! °’ 

Next day she welcomed Mr. and 
Mrs. De Brett, receiving Reggie with 
wounded dignity and Alma with a pity- 
ing patronage that made them both 
very uncomfortable. 

To the great satisfaction of De Brett. 
his wife was much admired, partly 
because of her petite figure, partly 
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THE IDLER 


because of her frank enjoyment of the 
courtesies extended to her—though 
some there’ were who declared the 


‘“‘ Pocket Venus” was a bit behind the _ 


times, and more than once Lil Melton, 
noticing in what red silence she listened, 
pulled up short in the story she was 
telling, remarking afterward, ‘‘ It was 
like talking to a baby from Sunday- 
school.” 

From the first De Brett had been a 
little afraid that Alma had married him 
to please her adored mother. She was 
a shy little creature, and sometimes 
with a pang he noticed that she seemed 
freer, more fearless, with others than 
with himself. He loved her too well 
not to watch her closely, and he had 
not been slow to discover that when- 
ever Cousin Kate was in the ascendant, 
Alma’s timidity toward himself in- 
creased. Therefore he swept her away 
‘on a little furniture hunt” abroad, as 
he called it, and to his delight he found 
her turning to him with the confidence 
he longed for. 

And now he was home again. He 
was a year and a half married, a lover- 
husband, and—miserable! For two or 
three months he had been aware of his 
wife’s changed manner toward him. 
Not only had her former timidity re- 
turned, but it had developed, it seemed 
to him, into absolute fear. If he looked 
long at her, the colour rose hot in her 
cheeks. And nowthis morning he was 
striding up and down, up and down the 
library floor, repeating over and over 
again the words he had just seen ina 
letter to his wife. 

She had not come down to breakfast 
—a thing that had occurred often of 
late—and in lover-like fashion he had 
taken the tray from the maid. Adding 
to the coffee and oranges—for Alma 
still clung to her Southern habits—a 
lovely bunch of violets, he had softly 
entered his wife’s room. She had been 
reading some letters, and had fallen 
asleep again with one spread open 
under her hand. As he stole to her 
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side, his eye had fallen on the well- 
known writing of Mrs.Cary,and almost 
unconsciously he read the words: ‘‘ You 
see I can’t, my child. But who or 
what on earth has given you such an 
idea of your husband? You must con- 
fide in him at once. It is an outrage 
to deceive’’—Alma’s fingers covered 
the next words. With trembling hands 
he placed the tray upon a small table 
near the bed and withdrew, and though 
he heard her waking exclamation, he 
hurried to the library, where he raged 
up and down, trying to understand the 
meaning of the words. What idea of 
him had his wife, then? Had Kate—? 
Oh, surely not that! “It is an outrage 
to deceive.’”” Good God! That baby— 
only a year and a half out in the 
world ! Had the secret corruption 
of some of these brilliant and beau- 
tiful creatures tainted already the 
wholesome honesty of her nature 
What was it she should confide 
to him at once? He winced with 
pain at the thought that his beloved 
could take to her mother a trouble 
that she had not dared to confide to 
himself. 

Rapidly he passed in review the men 
of their acquaintance, without finding 
any one to hang a suspicion upon— 
unless, perhaps, Brooke Otis, the man 
who had named her the ‘“ Pocket 
Venus” and who proclaimed her waltz- 
True, she had 
favoured him outrageously at all dances, 
but to her it meant no more than an 
honest enjoyment of his perfect step. 
No, it is not Otis! Doctor Lefévre— 
Ah, could it be? But that would be 
monstrous! He was older than Reggie’s 
self, three or four years. He had known 
Alma in her babyhood. He always 
persisted in calling her by her old home 
name—“ Lee.’’ He had made his for- 
tune in the North. He was retired 
now. He was—yes, he certainly wasa 
very handsome man—a fine figure, a 
perfect manner, silvery, wavy hair, a 
Van Dyke beard and glowing dark 
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eyes, and—and—why, come to think of 
it, he had been Alma’s shadow lately! 
‘*The scoundrel! The double-dyed 
scoundrel!’’ raged De Brett. 

He recalled Alma’s radiant delight at 
finding in New York this old friend of 
her babyhood, and he felt again the 
jealous twinge that came to him when 
Doctor Lefévre had called her ‘‘ Lee” 
in first greeting. The longer he thought, 
the surer he became of Lefévre’s ill 
conduct. 

Why, he thought, had he not married 
again? His wife had been dead five 
years. It was a doctor’s duty to be 
married. As for himself, he had learned 
a lesson. He would immediately en- 
gage the services of some ugly but 
clever old crank and forswear the care 
of this handsome Lefévre! Ah! he 
must have a speedy understanding with 
his wife! But how was he to bring it 
about? He could not say to her, 
‘‘ IT read your letter as you slept.” He 
knew he would simply wither before 
the reproach of those adorable eyes. 
Perhaps she would follow the advice of 
her mother and confide in him. Good 
heavens! what hideous suggestion there 
was in the term, ‘“‘ Confide in him”! 
And yet, would not Mrs. Cary be more 
likely to counsel deception, secrecy, if 
there were any serious fault in her 
daughter’s conduct? ‘‘ Oh, my wife!”’ 
he groaned, ‘‘if you would only end 
this suspense for me!”’ . 

He could not hide a certain change 
in tone and manner from ‘Alma, nor 
from the bright, ever-watchful eyes of 
Cousin Kate—who saw with joy the 
slight coldness in Reggie’s manner. 
‘* Ah!” she whispered to herself, ‘‘he 
plays my game for me! I have done 
my best to frighten her, but just a little 
sustained coldness from him and she 
will herself suggest a visit home to 
mamma, and then—oh, then!” She bit 
her red lips savagely and her eyes 
gleamed. ‘Only let me get them 
apart once, for ever so short a time, 
and I'll have my innings! Poor, sym- 
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pathetic Reggie! I wonder what he 
would do if he knew that I have con- 
vinced his Alma that he has a shrinking 
horror of sickness, that ill-health in 
another is absolutely repellent to him, 
and that a wife who could not steadily 
stand the racket of the gayest set in 
town would be a mortification hard to 
bear?” And here were the coldness in 
Reggie and the weariness and pallor 
of Alma—and Kate rejoiced with ex- 
ceeding great joy. 

It happened that Doctor Lefévre was 
one of their guests at dinner that night. 
De Brett thought he had never seen so 
small a woman carry herself with such 
dignity as did his wife, but was it the 
pale blue of her gown that drank up 
all her colour, or was she pale—very 
pale? A pang of pity shot through 
him as he saw the frightened look’ 
leap into her eyes at sight of him. 
But she was brave, and chattered 
lightly and brightly until some one 
asked if she were going to the Bailey’s 
dance, and she answered “ No!” 

‘*T think Cousin Alma would be cruel 
to herself to give him a waltz after the 
fainting fit the last one produced,”’ said 
Kate. 

“What?” exclaimed De 
sharply. “ Alma fainted ? 
Where ?” 

‘“Oh, I beg your pardon,” said Kate, 
confusedly ; ‘‘ I thought you knew.” 

‘It was nothing,” replied Alma, 
lightly, though drops of moisture stood 
on her temples—;‘‘ a mere dizziness.” 

“Oh!” again said Kate, “I’m glad 
—I was quite given to understand it 
was a prolonged faint, causing much 
anxiety.” 

‘““Ah, those three black crows are 
still in evidence,”’ smiled Doctor Le- 
fevre, ‘and the Barrons’ rooms are 
always as hot as Tophet—hence the 
story of a profound fainting.” 

Alma looked gratefully at him, and 
declared her intention of going to the 
opera. 

Watching, Reggie saw the quick 
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frown of the doctor at Alma’s words 
about the opera. He saw, too, the 
absolutely beseeching look in her eyes 
as she said: ‘f You will look in on us, 
will you not, doctor?—for I really 
must go to-night. Then I shall have 
seen and heard every Juliette in the 
company, tall or short, cold or warm.” 

The conversation became semi-musI- 
cal then and quite general, but De 
Brett saw that while the doctor smiled 
down upon the lady on his right, his 
left hand gently pushed Alma’s wine- 
glass into her fingers, and that she, 
obeying a glance from him, drank, and 
for a moment he sat in absolute blind 
rage, so perfectly evident was it that an 
understanding existed between them. 

An an attendant was coming down- 
stairs with Alma’s wrap, she and the 
doctor stood waiting for it, and De 
lsrett, approaching from behind some 
palms with the glove his wife had let 
fall as she passed from the drawing- 
room, heard the doctor say: ‘‘ It must 
cease, Lee. It must, my dear! If 
anything serious happens, what be- 
comes of my reputation? And is 

‘‘Your glove!’ interrupted a cold 
voice, which went on quickly, ad- 
dressing the attendant. ‘‘To me, 
Jayson!” and, turning his back upon 
the doctor, De Brett himself, with 
deft, experienced hands, wrapped Alma 
in the fur-lined garment of ivory 
velvet. 

As they drove to the opera-house, 
Alma tried to talk and act as usual, 
though the absence of the tenderness of 
which Reggie had ever before been so 
lavish wounded her cruelly. 

Oh, she thought, if Reggie were ill 
or threatened with a breakdown of 
nerves, how she would envelop him 
with love and tenderness! She 
would never, never draw coldly away 
from him. But she would be crying in 
a moment and that would make him 
hate her—-. 

“Oh, I 


said—?"" 
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‘‘T asked how often you see Doctor 
Lefévre,’? came in cutting tones from 
the other corner of the brougham. 

‘“ How often? I don’t know. About 
once a week—professionally, that is, 
and ’’— laughing forcedly — ‘‘ almost 
every day socially.” 

‘““Where?’’ curtly demanded the 
voice from the corner. 

‘‘ Where? Oh, par-ci, par-la,”’ which 
was a most unfortunate little speech. 
Never could De Brett endure hearing 
her speak an unnecessary word of 
French—perhaps because cousin Kate 
had used that language so very much 
in times past. 

‘‘Are your daily meetings so very 
complicated,’ he growled, angrily, 
“that you require two languages to 
explain them? For heaven's sake, 
don’t adopt the habit of injecting 
French into ordinary conversation—- 
leave that to Kate Willoughby ! ” 

“TI might justify myself by saying 
that this does not seem to be an 
ordinary conversation,’ Alma an- 
swered, with quivering lips. ‘‘ But | 
stand convicted of an error in taste—. 
an error I shall not repeat.” 

But before the opera was over such 
a mortal pallor had settled upon her 
face that De Brett insisted upon taking 
her home at once. 

Reggie’s anger melted before the 
evident suffering of his little wife. In 
the darkness of the brougham he drew 
her to him and pillowed her throbbing 
head on his shoulder, and she felt that 
for a few moments she was back in 
her paradise. 

Next day, as De Brett returned from 
a morning canter in the _ park—a 
pleasure Alma had shared with him up 
to a few weeks ago—he saw a messenger 
hand in a letter. 

‘“ T’ll take it,’’ he said to the man, as 
he entered, and with it he went into 
the library. It was from Lefevre—it 
was addressed to his wife, and was 
unsealed. He never stopped to con- 
sider right or wrong—he was a Jealous 
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husband, and he acted like one. He 
drew out the letter and read: 

“My DeraAR CHILD,—I told you last 
night this must cease, and now I am 
summoned hastily to the South on 
business, and truly Iam not sorry for it.” 
—‘ The coward,” sneered Reggie, ‘‘ he 
is glad to leave her to face the music 
alone.”—‘‘I have always been very 
weak in your hands, little Lee, or I 
could not have been induced to help 
on this foolish deception—-for it is 
foolish, though if it goes a step further 
it may cause serious results. 

‘“‘] heard whispers, child, the night 
you fainted—there were other whispers 
from those close to you, when you 
withdrew from your box last night. 
Believe me, your husband will never 
pardon you—not in his heart, at least 
—if these whispers reach him, if he 
hears what there is to hear from any one 
but you. Why have you listened to 
that woman? I do not believe one small 
word of her cruel statements. Go to 
De Brett, put your fears behind you, be 
a brave little woman and tell him your 
secret. If retirement follows—why, 
still be brave. Your mother and I will 
try to make it endurable for you. 

‘‘ Hoping that before this day is done 
all will be well with you, beloved 
daughter of my best friend. 

‘“T remain, 
‘Cordially yours, 
‘* BURTON LEFEVRE.” 

With a groan De Brett threw him- 
self into a big arm-chair and closed his 
eyes. He was not utterly stupid, only 
partly so. He recalled Mrs. Cary’s 
words, ‘‘ Who has given you such an 
idea of your husband ?’”’ Now he added 
the words of the doctor, ‘‘ Why have 
you listened to that woman?” And 
he asked: What woman? Who would 
be likely to make ‘cruel statements ” 
about him? Who but Cousin Kate? 
Bah! how he loathed that word 
“cousin”?! She was no cousin of 
his! Poor Alma! She had always 
heen a timid, tender little thing. But 
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how could this secret understanding 
with Lefévre be explained? He turned 
his head wearily in miserable _per- 
plexity, and just then he heard the soft 
trailing of skirts across the floor, the 
tap of heels on the polished spaces 
between the rugs, and opened his eyes 
to see Alma before him. 

She looked very fragile for all her 
loveliness, and De Brett frowned 
anxiously as he rose to offer her a 
chair. She refused it, however, saying. 
with a little laugh, that she was too 
nervous to sit—though, if he pleased, 
she would like to speak to him. 

For a moment they faced each other 
in silence, then De Brett coldly, curtly 
exclaimed: 

“Well?” 

At which Alma shrank back with a 
startled ‘‘ Oh!” as if he had hurt her. 

While she stood there hesitating, one 
tremulous hand sought the support and 
comfort of the other, and as the little 
fingers locked and unlocked themselves, 
a great longing, difficult to restrain, 
came upon him to seize the little 
helpless members and cover them with 
kisses. 

‘‘J—I have not pleased you lately. 
Reggie,” she began at last, ‘‘ though | 
have tried hard—and, really, I have 
not actually missed more than one or 
two things, you know. I—I know how 
dreadfully it will vex you to have your 
arrangements all upset for the season— 
but, dear, I—I can retire quietly, and 
mamma will be glad to have me, °you 
know. And you—you have often told 
me how you enjoyed a cruise.” 

“In God’s name!” he burst out, 
“what are you talking about? Have 
you been making plans for the winter 
without reference to me? Do you 
really imagine that I shall permit vou 
to pass months in the South ?” 

“Oh, Reggie!” she gasped, ‘you 
would not send me anywhere else! You 
could not be so cruel !”’ 

“Send you!” cried he. ‘I’m not 
sending you anywhere, but you are 
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calmly arranging a winter South without 
my company.” . 

_ She wrung her hands helplessly. 

‘‘He doesn’t understand,” she mur- 

mured. ‘Shall I have to tell him?” 

“* Alma,’ De Brett exclaimed, “will 
you speak out plainly what you have 
to tell me? What is this cursed 
secret ? ”’ | 

‘Oh, not that!” she cried in a tone 
of keenest pain, ‘‘not cursed! Oh, 
Reggie—never, never cursed !” 

She lifted her hands to her head to 
push back the heavy waves of hair. 
‘‘A little patience,’ she murmured 
brokenly. ‘I'll speak, dear, in a 
moment.” 

The fleecy mantle had slipped un- 
noticed from her shoulders, and she 
stood for an instant upright with both 
hands to her head. Suddenly De 
Brett’s fingers clinched the arms of his 
chair; he leaned forward, his eyes 
widening, his breath coming quick and 
fast. 

‘‘Alma!*’ he gasped, as the lovely, 
tear-wet eyes met his eager, entreating 
glance, a perfect flood of crimson swept 
over brow and cheek and_ throat. 
‘‘ Alma! My wife!’ he breathed, ‘‘ do 
I not understand now, dear? ”’ 

Her face faded to waxen-white, her 
small hands clasped themselves upon 
her breast, but she bent her head in 
assent. And Reggie slipped down 
upon his knees before her and lifted 
the hem of her gown to his brow and 
to his lips, before she swaved forward 
in the faint she could no_ longer 
struggle against. When she opened 
her eyes, she found herself cradled in 
her husband’s arms. 


“It was not a cursed secret—was 
Reggie ? ” she whispered. | 

‘‘No, little one,’’ he said. ‘‘No! it 
was a blessed secret; but we must stop 
all this racketing about now, and live 
more quietly, more sensibly.” 

‘We ?” questioned Alma, ‘‘ we?” 

‘‘ Why, of course, sweetheart. We 
shall start next week for the South 
together. Did you suppose you were 
to be exiled alone? ”’ 

‘‘Kate said so. She said you wonld 
be bored to dissolution—that ill-health 
would revolt you, and that you would 
—would—loathe the baby!” 

“Don’t!” he said, ‘‘ don’t speak of 
that woman ever again if you can help 
nl” 

And that is why the De Bretts are 
wintering in the South. That Alm 
should retire from society was of 
course natural and perfectly correct; 
but Reggie, old invulnerable Reggie! 
That he should share that retirement, 
should content himself with walks and 
drives and boating, and a little home 
card-playing, was too bourgeois. The 


- sensation created by his marriage is ina 


fair way to beeclipsed by the sensation 
of this retirement. 

Whenever Gordon receives a letter 
from Reggie, the fellows at the club 
ask: ‘6 How does De Brett dress now? 
Does he wear floating Roman ribbons 
and cross-striped embroidered aprons, 
or is he contented with a ruffled cap 
and a large white apron with shoulder- 
pieces ?’’ and some one swears he will 
send him a Roumanian peasant’s dress 
to wear at the christening. Meantime 
both men and women declare the De 
Brett retirement the joke of the season. 
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In Rue 


Royale 


By M. E. M. Davis 


LLWOOD was sketching a corner 
} of the Cathedral garden. It was 
very fascinating, that clump of 
giant bananas, whose fringed leaves 
dipped and swayed and whispered to 
the morning breeze; more fascinating 
still, the long wyndlike Alley of St. 
Antoine on his left, opening at its 
farther end into the old Place d’Armes; 
and the tossing greenery far down 
Orleans Street on his right, where 
Congo Square, forgetful of the savage 
feet which once beat its dusty aisles to 
the music of gourd and tom-tom, slept 
tranquilly silent under the early sun. 
He glanced eagerly to right and left, as 
if fearful lest these vistas might vanish 
before he could transfer them to canvas ; 
then with a short laugh he braced him- 
self resolutely against the wall of the 
ancient shop behind him. ‘One thing 
at a time, Van, my boy,” he muttered, 
and at once lost himself in his work. 
More than one fat, gay-tignoned negress 
on her way to the French market 
stopped to peer over his shoulder and 
exclaim loudly over his growing sketch; 
ragged gamins. clattered familiarly 
around him; devotees hurrying mass- 
ward threw him curious glances in 
passing. He looked up now and then 
to smile into a wondering face, or to 
answer an insistent question; but he 
had sketched in too many and _ too 
various places to be really disturbed by 
anything short of an earthquake. 

He often wondered afterward why, 
at a given moment, he should have 
leaned back, pushed his broad-brimmed 
felt hat from his forehead, and rested 
his sketching-pad deliberately on his 
updrawn knee. ‘For the noise of their 
feet on the flagstones was lighter than 
the fall of leaves on summer grass— 
certainly as different as possible from 
the shuffle and clatter and clump-clump 
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of sabot and shoe, heretofore passing 
and re-passing ; and these had hardly 
made an echo in his brain! 

There were five of them. They had 
come up Rue Royale, and were just 
turning into the alley where he stood 
with his back against the shop of 
Monsieur Langlois. The two fore- 
most might, he thought, be twins, they 
were so alike ; equally tall and graceful, 
with magnolia-petal complexions, black 
hair, thick black eyebrows, and black 
eyes which shot him a glance from 
their corners in passing and_ then 
drooped-demurely. The two who fol- 
lowed might also be twins ; they like- 
wise had black hair, which fell in 
schoolgirl plaits down their backs, and 
heavy black eyebrows, and great black 
eyes which shot him a quick corner- 
wise look and drooped. They were 
very beautiful, all these twins! They 
were quietly dressed, as became early 
churchgoers, but with perfect taste and 
elegance. Ellwood’s artist eyes took 
instant note of this. The fifth girl, he 
decided at once, must be the governess. 
She wore a dark-blue calico frock ; the 
felt of her small toque was quite coarse: 
so were the shoes that cased her 
pretty feet, showing under the edge of 
her skirt: and her gloves worn at the 
finger-tips. She walked with the bonne. 
an ancient mulattress with wrinkled 
face, bent shoulders and shuffling steps. 

The eyes of the governess were also 
black—but with an undefinable differ- 
ence. They rested on him for a full 
second with a kind of divine friendli- 
ness; he knew by intuition that this 
was their habitual look at the world— 
and he saw the soft amber glints in their 
dark depths. Her hair was brown; 
little curly tendrils of it were blown across 
her face ; she was tall—like the twins 
-—and almost too slender, though that 
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added to her fawnlike grace. Decidedly 
the governess was less beautiful than 
the four beautiful sisters, but—— ! 

They went on. Ellwood watched 
them turn into the side door of the 
Cathedral, the governess assisting the 
old bonne carefully up the stone steps ; 
and presently he knew that the mass was 
begun ; the smell of incense came 
floating down to him; there was the 
echo of the priest’s sonorous voice, and 
finally the thin tinkling sound of a bell. 
He lifted his sketching-pad and resumed 
his work. 

How exquisite the play of light and 
shade in yonder garden corner! What 
an impossible January, with its mellow 
sunshine, its clustering roses, its bold 
orange blossoms! What—ah ! 
something or somebody had stum- 
bled over his foot. He uttered an 
ejaculation, dropping pencil and 
pad. Two chocolate-coloured nuns 
were heading for their convent in Rue 
d’Orleans with a_long tail of pink- 
bonneted orphan and “half-orphan ”’ 
girls behind them ; these were of every 
imaginable shade of black and yellow. 
The three-year-old tot who had stubbed 
her toe against his boot and tumbled 
in a wailing heap on the pavement was 
like nothing so much as a round, tawny 
puftball. His scattered senses had just 
rallied themselves sufficiently to indicate 
to him that he must pick the little 
creature up. He stooped, one hand 
going instinctively to his_ trousers’ 
pocket ; but a blue-clad figure darted 
into the confusion under his eyes, 
righted the puffball, brushed her dusty 
skirts vigorously, patted her, cooed at 
her, and gave her into the hands of a 
deprecating young nun. Then the 
governess flashed out angrily at him- 
self: ‘* Maladroit ! How could you be 
so careless, Monsieur?’’ And then 
her face softened suddenly, and she 
smiled into his—such a smile! 

He stood gaping after her, hat in 
hand, until the gamins, who had 
plucked the leaves out of his sketch- 
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book and pocketed his pencils, shouted 
derisively: Oho ! M’sieu’ Nu-téte ! 
Aha, M’sieu’ Nu-téte!” 

By this time, following in the wake 
of the four beautiful sisters, she had 
vanished down Rue Royale. He had 
lost her! For although the next 
morning the same hour found him in 
the Alley of St. Antoine sketching a 
corner of the Cathedral garden, and 
although the gay -tignoned negresses 
waddled by on their way to the French 
market, and the gamins danced noisily 
around him, and hurrying devotees 
paused to glance at his sketch, and the 
orphans and half-orphans passed and 
repassed, and the smell of incense 
floated out to him from the Cathedral, 
with the tinkling echo of a bell—there 
were no beautiful sisters with their 
bonne, there was no governess ! 

Heaven alone knows how many times 
during the next ten days Ellwood 
sketched that clump of bananas, and 
the Cathedral towers, the green-latticed 
presbytcre in the alley, General Andrew 
Jackson on his backward-rearing steed 
in the new-christened Place, and the 
yellow river beyond. Besides, he 
haunted Rue Royale, from his own 
lodgings, far down that historic street, 
to its egress into Canal street. He 
paced the narrow banquettes of Rue 
Bourbon and the wide sidewalks of the 
Rue de-l’Esplanade.. All to no purpose. 
He had lost her. 

At the very moment he made this 
discouraging admission to himself he 
found her. 

He had opened his window one 
afternoon and stepped out upon the 
cagelike balcony that clung high up 
under the roof to the weather-stained 
brick wall; he looked up at the incred- 
ibly blue sky above, and sidewise ata 
coveted bit of wrought-iron railing ona 
neighbouring gallery. ‘‘ I have lost her 
—forever,” he sighed, and dropped his 
eyes to the wide verandah of the stately 
mansion opposite. She was standing 
between two of her black-haired pupils : 
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all three, embowered in_ blossoming - 


vines, were leaning over the railing to 
wave a greeting to the two older twins 
who were just driving off down the 
street in an open landau; these were 
radiant in what Ellwood perceived to be 
reception toilettes ; the younger twins 
wore dainty girlish house-gowns; she 
looked pathetically lovely in her blue 
calico frock. 

She did not look up. Ellwood 
slipped back into his room and sat down 
trembling. 

He interrogated his Jandlady. That 
portly femme de couleur beamed and 
nodded, shaking the great gold hoops 
in herears. ‘ Ho, yes, M’sieu’ h’ EIl- 
wood. FEet ees one anctenue famille, the 
Bordenave.”’ 

The house, it appeared, belonged to 
Monsieur Urbain Bordenave, a banker 
bien riche; Madame Bordenave, his 
wife, was bien gentille, and Mesdemot- 
selles Bordenave his daughters, bien 
elevecs. ‘‘ Ho, yes, M’sieu’, bien elevees. 
I have known dose sister since zay 
are born, me! ”’ 

It was on the tip of Ellwood’s tongue 
to ask about the governess. But some- 
how the words stuck in his throat. 
After that he saw her, himself unseen, 
many times, sometimes issuing from the 
lofty door of the Bordenave mansion ; 
sometimes at a-window high up under 
the roof, like his own, gazing out wist- 
fully ; often on the verandah below with 
the Bordenave family. He resented, at 
such times, as a personal offence, the 
contrast between the rich garments of 
‘‘dose sister’ and the humble apparel 
of their underling. ‘‘ But at least they 
treat her kindly,’’ he commented, not- 
ing how the white-haired banker, his 
wife and their daughters seemed to 
make one of themselves this young 
creature barred by poverty from the 
world in which they moved. 

One morning, coming out of his own 
shadowy corridor into the street, he 
found large drops of rain pattering the 
flagstones. He was minded for a 


moment to go back. But he had a bit 
of sketching to do for his magazine at 
home; the sun, after its fashion in this 
semi-tropical latitude, might be shining 
fiercely in ten minutes! He pulled his 
hat down over his eyes and scurried 
along. The shower suddenly became 
a downpour —a remorseless sheet of 
water which tumbled earthward like a 
cataract turned loose. He braved ita 
second or so, then, stumbling aside, he 
took refuge in the deep embrasure of a 
closed porte-cochére. As he_ paused, 
shaking himself like a wet Newfound- 
Jand, his elbow,came in rather rough 
contact with a shoulder which shrank 
away from it. The woman beside him 
uttered an impatient exclamation. 

‘“‘ Maladroit! How you are careless, 
Monsieur! ”’ 

‘““Oh! I beg pardon!” 
whirling about. 

Well, miracles do happen. There 
she was, dripping wet like himself, 
clasping a huge paper parcel in her 
arms. ‘‘Oh!” hestammered. ‘ Oh!” 
she breathed. And then there was an 
impressive silence. 

‘*T am very awkward, Mademoiselle,’ 
he said. ‘‘Can you forgive me—a 
second time?” 

‘“Tantso boutllante!” she returned. 
‘““And your fine drawing. I _ have 
wanted to say—it was ruined. It was 
quite my fault.” She was speaking 
breathlessly. ‘‘ Such a beautiful draw- 
ing!” 

‘‘ Oh, a trifle,’ he interrupted. 

‘But it 7s beautiful,’’ she persisted. 
‘T have had it framed. It is in 
my ’* She stopped, blushing vio- 
lently. 

‘You have 2’? he questioned 
wonderingly, and leaning toward her, 
for the noise of the falling rain was 
deafening. | 

‘‘ The truth is,” she admitted, with 
the air of one who has gone too far to 
retreat, ‘‘a—a friend of mine” (she 
did not say that this friend was Maum, 
the old bonne, whom she herself had 


he cried, 
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dispatched thither for the purpose), ‘‘a 
friend of mine rescued the pieces of 
that drawing from those gamins’”’ (she 
did not add, for a consideration), ‘‘and 
gave them to me. I pasted them 
together; oh, but so that you would 
never know the paper has been torn! 
I—I—wished to return it to you, Mon- 
sieur, but I could not find you. I did 
not even know your name ye 

‘““Oh!” he cried, trying hard to 
keep down the rapture in his voice, 
‘‘will you not do me the honour to 
keep it? It is but a scrawl. I ama 
stranger in the city,” he added more 
quietly. 
Northern magazine. My name is 
Ellwood—Vance Ellwoed— of Rich- 
mond, Virginia.” 

‘‘T am myself named Cecile Borde- 
nave,” she returned. 

‘‘A poor relation,’ he murmured 
within himself. ‘ At least they might 
give her some of their cast-off clothes! 
Oh, but if I can win her, I will is 

Aloud he said: ‘‘ This is a won- 
derful old place, this French town of 
yours.” 

“Tf the civic authorities would only 
furnish gondolas,” she laughed. 

The rain was still descending; from 
the gutter-spouts under the eaves, on 
either side of the street, great jets of 
water spurted in foamy arcs which 
almost met before they fell into the 
swirling flood below. The _ water, 
covering the car-tracks, had crept over 
the banquettes and splashed against 
the low stone step on which the refu- 
gees stood. The street looked like a 
river flanked with brick walls. 

‘And I must get home somehow,” 
continued Cecile, desperately. ‘1 
have been to the dressmaker's after a 
corsage which is to be worn at noon.” 

‘‘ How utterly shameful of them,” 
thought Ellwood, ‘‘to send her on 
such an errand.” 

‘“Ah!” She clapped her hands in 
her wet gloves; for the sun all at once 
had broken through the rolling clouds, 








‘‘T am here sketching for a. 


and the rain had ceased. In a few 
moments the receding flood left the 
flagged sidewalks bare here and there. 
‘If I could only get across that pool,”’ 
she went on anxiously, “I could pick 
my way along.” 

‘‘ Must you go?” he demanded, so 
ardently that she blushed and cast 
down her eyes. 

‘IT must. Indeed I must. 
will be waiting.” 

‘‘Then permit me, Mademoiselle.” 
He stooped, for he was a tall, vigorous 
fellow, and passed a respectful arm 
about her waist, then lifted her lightly, 
strode ankle-deep across the pool to 
the dry stones beyond, and set her 
gently down. 

“How dare you, Monsieur?” she 
gasped, and without so much as another 
glance in his direction she sped like a 
frightened fawn down the street, re- 
gardless of the flood. 

He dared not follow her. ‘‘ Cecile 
Bordenave,’ he sighed. ‘‘ Cecile!” 
the name just fits her. Shall I ever 
meet her again, I wonder? Of course 
not. Lightning does not strike twice 
in the same place! ”’ 

But it sometimes does! That same 
night he was formally presented to 
Miss Cecile Bordenave at a children’s 
féte whither he had been dragged 
against his will by Victor La Fleur, 
one of his fellow-lodgers, a Creole, and 
an artist, like himself. ‘‘ You will meet 
but a lot of young savages, my cousins. 
And a dozen or so of -my uncles and 
aunts,” said Victor. ‘‘ But what of 
that ? You must not—how do you say 
it ?—-moper in your chamber alone. 
Come, non anit, come.” 

Ellwood’s heart had already warmed 
to the pleasant, homelike atmosphere 
before he saw her. He had followed 
Victor’s vieux moustache of a god-papa 
in a rollicking farandole down the long 
salon, and danced off with his partner, 
a grave, short-frocked miss, into the 
hall. There he came upon her, 1n her 
blue calico dress, leading some of the 


Heléne 
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younger children through a danse 
ronde. 


“Ainst font, font, font, 
Les petites marionete;,” 


she sang in the sweetest voice in the 
world, looking at him with an unem- 
barrassed smile over the ring of curly 
heads. ‘ Ah!” cried Victor, appear- 
ing from the salon; “ma _ cousine!”’ 
This is my good friend, Mr. Ellwood. 
Mr. Ellwood, my cousin, Miss Cecile 
Bordenave.”’ 

“*So Victor is your cousin,” he re- 
marked a little later, sitting down ona 
divan beside her. ‘‘ How odd! I live 
in the house with him.” 

“Why, yes,” she said; “ everybody 
is everybody's cousin in the wieux carré.”’ 

‘‘ Then if I remain in it long enough,” 
he laughed, ‘I also may develop into 
cousinhood ? ”’ 

“But I wish to be more—to you,” 
was his thought which said _ itself 
plainly in his honest blue eyes. And 
he had just begun, or so it seemed to 
him, to utter aloud one or two of the 
thousand things he wished to say to 
her, when Marie and Suzanne, the 
younger Bordenave twins, appeared, 
coifed and shawled, and bore their 
governess away, because, forsooth, they 
had lessons on the morrow! 

‘* How lovely your cousin is,” Ellwood 
remarked, casually, when he had said 
good night to Victor’s score of uncles 
and aunts, and was walking homeward 
under the stars with that favoured 
mortal. 

‘‘Which cousin?’’ demanded Victor. 
As if there could be more than one! 
‘‘ Everybody is my cousin,” continued 
the young Creole, with a comprehensive 
outward sweep of his arms. “I will 
make you know them all, mon amt. 
Cecile Bordenave? Ah, my cousin 
Cecile is dedicated to poverty, you 
know.”’ He laughed flippantly. ‘‘ But 
my cousins Helene and Claire Bor- 
denave, they are butterflies, whoof!” 
He blew an imaginary kiss towards the 
silent Bordenave mansion opposite. 


—“T shall take you to see them. 


appeared within 


It ts 
worth while. My cousin Urbain, their 
father, has five plantations. How is 
that, mon gargon?’’ He poked Ellwood 
gleefully in the ribs. 

Ellwood made no reply; his blood 
was boiling. The utter heartlessness 
of the boy! 

He avoided the mercenary Victor in 
the days that followed. They were 
wonderful days in  themselves—in- 
comprehensibly sunny, unimaginably 
flower - scented, inconceivably _ soft, 
early-February days. And the first 
hints of the approaching Carnival 
were in the air; an outbreak of flags, 
yellow, green, and purple, fluttering 
from gallery. and housetop, foretold 
the coming of the mysterious Rex; 
crown jewels of mysterious, unknown, 
unguessed queens glittered and sparkled 
in the jewellers’ windows; there were 
even occasional anticipatory maskers, 
who darted out of gateways and dis- 
other gateways. 
Ellwood’s pencil danced in his fingers, 
the eyes of him danced in his head, 
and the heart of him danced in his 
bosom. For Fate was favouring him. 
He met her almost daily, alone, except 
for blear-eyed Maum, going to early 
mass at picturesque St. Augustine’s, or 
fetching parcels—poor little dear !— 
from dressthaker or milliner. Once he 
sat with her a blissful half-hour in a 
florist’s shop while she waited for the 
flowers which were to adorn one of the 
many ball gowns of the Mesdemoiselles 
Bordenave. He had told her all about 
himself, pouring out by snatches the 
story of his life—his flight from the 
war-ruined home in Virginia into the 
working-world of New York, his early 
struggles and disappointments, _ his 
gradual rise in his chosen profession, 
his hopes, his aspirations, his dreams. 
She listened with shining, sympathetic 
eyes; but she forbade him to come to 
see her at the Bordenave home. “Not 
yet,”” she persisted, in answer to his 
entreaties; ‘‘ later — perhaps.” He 
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waited with feverish impatience for the 
removal of the ban. 

Meanwhile, the time was drawing on 
when he should have to set his face 
northward. And almost before he 
knew it, here was Mardi - gras— 
noisy, tumultuous, pleasure-crammed. 
Fat Tuesday! The night before he had 
looked down from his high window be- 
fore setting forth to see one of the 
famous processions; he saw two car- 
riages leave the door of the house 
opposite. Mesdemoiselles Heléne and 
Claire Bordenave occupied one, with 
Victor, irresponsively gay, on the front 
seat ; in the other sat Monsieur and 
Madame Bordenave with—yes, even 
her pupils, their black hair in plaits 
down their backs, were quite evidently 
going to the ball of the night! Cecile 
had come down to the street, with 
Maum, to see them off, and stood 
waving her hand after them until the 
carriages had disappeared. 
monsters!” exclaimed Ellwood, shaking 
his fist at the proud sisters. He longed 
to go over and comfort Cinderella in 
her ash-heap, but her prohibition and 
his own sense of delicacy forbade his 
calling upon the governess when the 
heads of the house were absent. 

With this recollection in his mind 
he made his way along the crowded 
thoroughfare this Fat Tuesday morn- 
ing, elbowed, jostled, jeered, and danced 
around by a motley throng of masque- 
raders—plantation negroes, Wild West 
Indians, monks, nuns, harlequins, 
columbines, and devils. His sketch 
book, at the end of an hour, showed 
but a bit of a balcony over which 
swarmed a string of young monkeys, 
the corner of a float loaded with fan- 
tastic figures, creatures from some 
under-world, glittering in the sunlight, 
and a nook on a lady-laden club- 
gallery. Among the brilliantly-clad 
women seated on this last he saw Heléne 
and Claire Bordenave. He scowled 
and turned with sudden disgust into 
Rue Royale. 


‘¢ Inhuman — 


‘*One more sketch of the Cathedral,”’ 
he said to himself, entering the old 
Place d’Armes—now Jackson Square. 
But in his heart he knew that the 
remote chance of seeing her had brought 
him there. 

And, in fact, a few moments later 
she came out of the grey old church, 
followed by Maum. 

“You have been crying, Made- 
moiselle Cecile,” he said abruptly, as 
he Jed her to one of the iron benches 
and seated himself beside her. The 
Square was quite deserted except for 
themselves and Maum, on her bench 
hard by; the whole world was making 
merry elsewhere. A flood of yellow 
sunshine filled the place, bringing out 
the perfume of the orange flowers and 
the scent of the winter roses. 

‘“You have been crying,” he repeated 
sternly, looking at her swollen eyelids. 

“Yes,” she admitted frankly; “1 
have been crying —a little. I am 
very much ashamed 

‘What have they been doing to you?” 
he interrupted. 

“They? Who?” 

‘‘Those Bordenaves—your cousins. 
I suppose they ave your cousins ?”’ 

“ Everybody is everybody’s cousin in 
Frenchtown,” she murmured. 

‘“‘ And especially,” he continued, those 
older twins.” 

“Twins!” She burst into laughter. 
There were, it appeared, no twins in 
the Bordenave family. 

‘So much the worse for them,” he 
growled. He could not himself have 
explained this mysterious sentence. 
“Twins or no twins, it is shameful the 
way they treat you.” 

“Me!” She opened wide her beau- 
tiful amber-glinted eyes. ‘‘ Why, they 
are the dearest girls in the world! ‘They 
are adorably good to me!”’ 

‘Sending you about to fetch and 
carry parcels 

“Why, that!” she cried ; “I ltke it. 
Since I cannot go into the big world, 
why I fairly jump at the chance to get 
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out and work off my surplus energy — 
and temper. For she sighed, ‘‘I 
have a temper. I am bouillante.” 

‘And no wonder,” he frowned, “‘ with 
those disagreeable pupils.”’ 

‘“ Marie and Suzanne? You forget, 
Monsieur, that they are my relatives.” 

‘“‘] don’t care,” he said, recklessly ; 
“Tam sure they are disagreeable— 
your Bordenaves. Obliging you to 
wear the same calico frock all the time, 
while they 

‘But it is not the same, Mr. Ellwood. 
I have eight guinea-blue calico frocks 
with different-sized spots. This is 
the one I had on when I first met 
you. You should not quarrel with it, 
sir.” 

‘‘Blessed blue-guinea calico!’ he 
cried, kissing the edge of her sleeve; 
_“its spots are fairer than the stars! 
Quarrel with it! I adore it. You 
shall be married in it!”’ 

She started up, half frightened 
at the ardour with which he had 
seized her hand. No one was in sight 
except Maum, who was dozing under 
her tignon, and General Jackson, who 
looked down benignly from his _ back- 
ward-rearing steed. 

‘‘T am so glad you are poor, Cecile,” 
the young artist said, when they 
finally arose to go. ‘‘If you had been 
a rich girl—like Mademoiselle Helene, 
your cousin, for example—I never 
could have found courage to ask you to 
be my wife. You will not keep me 
waiting long?” 

“But my pupils—Marie and Su- 
zanne ’? She smiled. 

I forbid you to hear another lesson, 








Cecile! Inhuman monsters!” This 
last, half under his breath. 
“Mr. Ellwood! Van! My cous- 
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ins 
‘‘ When may I come—for a betrothal 
kiss? And an interview with your 
cousin, Mr. Urbain Bordenave? For 
I suppose that will be necessary ?”’ 
‘Yes, that will be necessary.’”’ She 
spoke gravely, looking at him with 
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moist eyes. come to- 
morrow.” 

“Until to-morrow, then,” he said, 
on leaving her at her own door. “ To- 
night I must go to the ball. Ihave 
promised my editors a sketch of the 
royal court. But I shall be thinking 
of you, sweetheart.” 

“Even when you look at the 
Queen ?” she lingered to say wistfully. 

‘‘ Even when I look at the Queen. ” 

From an upper box, a few hours 
later, Ellwood surveyed a _ dazzling 
scene. Tier upon tier, from pit to 
dome, the immense Theatre d’Orleans 
was, in the parlance of the Quarter, a 
corbeille of beautiful women, whose 
robes made an exquisite scheme of colour, 
whose jewels flashed and_ sparkled, 
whose slowly waving fans stirred the 
perfumed air. Behind these the men 
stood in close and compact array, 
making a sombre background. It was 
the last of.the great Carnival Balls; 
the parquet of the theatre, floored over 
for dancing and carpeted with white, 
had the appearance of some shining 
arena prepared for a Tourney of Hearts 
As yet the drop-curtain hung between 
this rich-clad world and the mystic 
dream-world behind it. An orchestra, 
far up under the frescoed ceiling, had 
just begun a dreamy waltz-tune, when 
a tumultuous clapping of hands caused 
Ellwood to lean forward, furtively 
fingering the .note-book in the pocket 
of his dress-coat. Something was 
happening in one of the proscenium 
boxes below where he stood. 

‘““What is it?” he asked of a man 
near him, as the clapping was renewed, 
and a murmur, plainly of admiration, 
swept through the enormous throng. 
The waltz had given place to a trium- 
phant march. 

“The Queen!’ returned .the man 
excitedly. ‘The Queen has arrived!” 
At that moment there came a sudden 
breathless hush. The curtain was 
going up. It rose majestically, as if to 
dohonourtothescene beyond it. “Ah!” 


“You may 
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Ellwood’s exclamation made one with 
an almost awe-struck chorus that 
thrilled the air. At the extreme rear 
of the stage, throned, as it were, like 


the archangel Uriel in the midst of the 


sun, robed in white and gold, and hold- 
ing in his hand a golden cup, stood the 
King of the Masque. Beside him were 
his Grand Chamberlain and other 
officers of the court, and ranged to 
right and left, gleaming in ‘“‘samite 
mystic wonderful,” starred with orders, 
the knights and squires presented the 
splendid Story of Romance chosen for 
the occasion. 

His Majesty bowed his head in re- 
cognition of the prolonged burst of 
applause; then there was another 
hush of expectation, while the Grand 
Chamberlain and his suite crossed the 
arena. ‘‘ What are they doing now?” 
demanded several men, strangers like 
himself, around Ellwood. 

‘‘ They are coming to fetch the King 
his Queen,” returned the same good- 
humoured native who had answered 
before. 

Ellwood started slightly, (sole 
down, then he shook his head, frown- 
ing, and leaned farther over the rail- 
ing. He passed his hand over his eyes. 
The slender girlish figure, in its trail- 
ing robe of gold-embroidered satin and 
heavy court mantle, seemed strangely 
familiar. The small, well-poised head 
with its wealth of dark hair amid 
which shone the royal crown—but— 
no, it could not, could not be! 

“Who is she?” ‘Ah, but she is 
beautiful!’ “A royal Queen indeed! ”’ 
‘Who 1s she?” Ellwood heard these 
comments and questions, but did not 
speak ; his heart was beating spasmodi- 
cally. 

‘“* Beautiful! I should say so!” There 
was a note of pride in the man’s voice. 
‘“She is considered the most beauti- 
ful woman in the French Quar- 
ter. She is Mademoiselle Cecile Bor- 
denave, the third of the beautiful 
Bordenave sisters 





Ellwood heard no more. He clutched 
the railing, staring down with distend- 
ed eyes. Yes, it was she. She had 
reached the steps of the throne, led by 
her royal consort, and was turning to 
acknowledge the greeting of the court. 
He saw, as in a dream, the royal pro- 
gress around the ballroom: the glitter- 
ing pageant which followed; the slow, 
rhythmic Maskers’ Dance; the gradual 
disappearance of the mummers _ into 
that nether world from which they had 
ascended ; and finally, the authorised 
rush of the “‘ black-coats,’’ as the men 
not in masque are called, for the danc- 
ing-floor. The Queen still sat in the 
heart of the sun with her imperial 
lover, an admiring throng passing and 
re-passing before them. Ellwood still 
stared at her. Theruins of his dream- 
castle were all about him; he had not 
even heard the crash, as_ wall and 
battlement tumbled; he could not even 
feel the débris under his feet ; he could 
not think; he was conscious only ofa 
dumb misery. 

‘‘Aha, Van, my boy!” Victor La 
Fleur slapped him heartily on the 
back. ‘‘I have been seeking for you 
everywhere. I wish to ptesent you to 
my cousin, the Queen.” 

Ellwood shook him off savagely. 
“Excuse me, Victor,” he said; ‘I 
must go home. I have an engagement.” 

‘“ Not so fast, mon anu,” cried Victor, 
gaily; ‘“‘you will come with me. I 
am sent by Her Majesty. There is 


- positively no escape.” 


Ellwood bowed low before her. ‘‘I 
am Your Majesty’s humble servant,” 
he said lightly. ‘‘ Can I serve you in 
the Kingdom of New York, whither I 
go to-morrow before Your Majesty will 
have arisen ?” 

‘“‘ My brief reign will have ended be- 
fore to-morrow,” she returned, looking 
at him with serious eyes. “That is why 
all the world obeys my orders to-night.” 

‘‘A\ boon before I depart,’ he con- 
tinued. ‘Your Mayjesty’s pardon for 
certain stupid mistakes——”’ 
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“You will remain until I am dis- 
crowned, Mr. Ellwood,” she interrupted 
imperiously, and presented him to.the 
small group of men and women in im- 
mediate attendance upon her. He had 
no choice; he took the place indicated 
near her, and for an hour or more 
shared with well-assumed ease in the 
light talk which went on about him. 
Gradually the dancing drew away the 
others; the King himself condescended 
to tread a measure with one of the 
ladies-in-waiting, and, at length, the 
two, the Queen and the artist, were left 
practically alone, in the vast gathering. 
‘‘ Are you not going to congratulate me 
—Van?” she asked, bending to him 
with a tremulous smile. 

‘‘T congratulate Her Majesty on the 
brilliance and beauty of her ball. And 
I congratulate Miss Cecile Bordenave 
on her success as an actress.” 

‘‘Van!” she breathed reproachfully. 
‘But I do not blame you, either. Only 
listen. I never can tell you how dear 
it has all been. And that is why I 
could not bear to explain sooner. Since 
more than a month I have been vouee 
a la pauvrete—dedicated to poverty—” 

‘Dedicated to poverty?” He re- 


called Victor’s phrase. ‘‘ I —I do not 
understand.” 
‘‘IT know you do not. I saw that 


almost from the very first, but I did not 
undeceive you because—well, it is a 
custom among us Creoles which I must 
explain to you. In case of some escape 
from peril—some mortal sickness or 
accident, or to avert some impending 
danger—a mother will dedicate one of 
her children to poverty for a certain 
length of time; or a girl will dedicate 
herself in the same way. During this 
period the votary must wear plain, 
even common, clothes, which are after- 
ward given to the poor, laying aside 
for the moment all her own things 
—jewels, flowers, silks, everything— 
giving up the social world, going to 
mass, and trying, at least, to perform 
some good deeds. There are five of us 


sisters, you know” (Ellwood flushed 
painfully), ‘‘and one of us is usually 
wearing guinea-blue frocks! We have 
such a large connection”’ (she sighed a 
little plaintively), ‘‘ and there is always 
an aunt ora cousin, or Something, going 
on a journey, or safely returning from 
one; threatened with an illness or re- 
covered from a fever! Last year it was 
Claire’s turn; the year before Heléne 
dedicated herself. This year I volun- 
teered when my godmother—oh, | 
confess I did rebel a little at first. 
But afterwards—and when I met you, 
and you—oh, Van! Do you wish to 
take anything back, now that you 
know?” 

She leaned forward, smiling with 
girlish gaiety in his face. But she 
drew back, frightened at his sombre 
look. 

‘““Now that I know, I wish to take 
back everything,” he said, brusquely. 

The colour flamed into her cheeks; 
she threw up her crowned head proudly; 
but before she could utter the words on 
her lips, he went on: ‘I wish to take 
back everything, because nothing Is the 
same as it was a few hours ago in the 
old Square—or as | thought it was. 
You were a governess in a blue calico 
frock. I was quite able to take care of 
you—to carry you to my dear old dila- 


. pidated home in Virginia, and _after- 


wards, perhaps, to a magnificent flat 
of four or five rooms in New York, and 
pour into your lap my magnificent 
earnings, and into your ears the foolish 
story of my love. Now, you are not 
only the jewelled Queen of a night, 
but the daughter of a wealthy banker, 
while I——” 

“Hush!” The bouitllante tone which 
he knew so well was in her voice. He 
was sitting at her feet on a step of the 
dais ; she threw aside her skirts. ‘ You 
will take back nothing,” she said; ‘‘! 
shall hold you to your promise.” 

_ “Yes, your Majesty,” he murmured. 
And he arose and seated himself beside 
her on the Golden Throne of Love. 
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THE IDLER 


sew beads or paint porcupine quills. [| 
wanted to know all things—to tan hides, 
to draw pictures—all things. 

‘* By and by time came when I was 
to become a medicine-man. My father 
took me to Spotted Elk, the greatest 
of all medicine men, he that could 
make birds from lumps of meat and 
mice from acorns. 

“To him my father said: ‘My son 
wishes to be great medicine-man. Be- 
cause you are old and wise I bring him 
to you. Help me to give him wisdom.’ 

‘‘ Then they took me to a tepee on a 
hill far from the camp, and there they 
sat down with me and sang the old, old 
songs of our tribe. They took food, 
and offered it to the Great Spirits who 
live in the six directions, beginning at 
the south east. Then they smoked, 
always beginning at the south east. 
This they taught me to do, and tochant 
a prayer to each. They then closed the 
tepee, and left me alone. 

‘“All night I cried to the Great 
Spirits : 

Hear me—O hear me! 

You are close beside me. 

You are here in the tepec. 

Hear me, for 1 am poor and weak. 

I wish to be great medicine-man. 

I] need horses, blankets. I ama boy. 


I wish to be great and rich. 
Hear me—O hear me!" 


‘All night, all next day I cried. I 
grew hungry and cold by and by. | fell 
asleep; then came to me in my sleep 
a fox, and he opened his mouth, and 
talked to me. He told me to put 
weasel-skin full of medicine, and wear 
fox-skin on my head, and that would 
make me big medicine. Then he went 
away, and I woke up. 

‘‘IT was very hungry, and I opened 
the tepee and came out, and it was sun- 
rise. My father was sleeping on the 
ground, and when 1 touched him, he 
woke quickly and said: 

‘“* My son, I am glad to see you. I 
heard voices that were not yours call- 
ing in the tepee, and I was afraid.’ 

‘““* All is well,’ I said. ‘Give me 
food.’ 


‘“When I was fed, I took my bow 
and arrow and went forth to kill a 
weasel. When I was alone, I sat down 
and prayed to the Great Spirits of the 
six world directions, and smoked, be- 
ginning at the south east, and a voice 
came in my ear which said, ‘ I will lead 
you.’ Soon I came upon a large sleep- 
weasel ; he was white all over as snow, 
though it was yet fall.-Him I killed and 
skinned, and stretched the pelt on a 
flat stick to make a pouch. Then I 
sought the medicine to go in it. What 
that was I will not tell, but at last it 
was filled, and then I slew a big red fox, 
and out of his fur I made my cap. 

“Fach night I went into my tepee 
alone to smoke and chant, and each 
night strange birds and animals came 
to me and talked and taught me much 
wisdom. Then came voices of my 
ancestors, and taught me how to cure 
the sick and how to charm the buffalo 
and the elk. Then I began to help my 
father to heal the sick people, and | 
became honoured among my com- 
panions; and when I caught a maid 
on her way to the spring, she did not 
struggle! she was glad to talk with me, 
for 1 had a fine tepee and six horses 
and many blankets. 

‘‘T grew skilful. I could do many 
things white people never see. I could 
be buried deep in the ground, while a 
mighty stone which six men alone 
could lift was rolled upon me. Then in 
the darkness, when Ff cried to the Great 
Spirits, they came swiftly and_ put 
their hands to the stone and threw it 
far away, and I rose and walked forth, 
and the people wondered. I cured 
many people by the healing of my 
hands, and by great magic like this. | 
had a dried mouse, and once when 2 
man came to me stiff and cold with a 
hole in his side, I said, ‘ Put him before 
me.’ 

‘When they did as I bid, I took the 
mouse and put it before the man who 
was dead, and I blew smoke upon the 
mouse and said: ‘Great Spirits, help 
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me to do this great magic.’ Then the 
mouse came to life, and ran to the dead 
man and put his beak in the hole, and 
pulled out the bad flesh, and the wound 
closed up and the man rose. 

‘These wonderful things I did, and I 
became rich. I had a fine, large tepee 
and many horses and skins and 
blankets. People said, ‘See, there goes 
Rising Wolf. He is young, but he has 
many horses.’ Therefore, I came to be 
called ‘ Many Horses; ’ but I had 
only one wife, Sailing Hawk. I cared 
only for her.”’ 

The chief's handsome face had long 
since become grave and rapt. Now it 
suddenly grew grim. His little wife 
moved uneasily in her seat by his side, 
and he looked at her with a strange 
glance. Between them had.crept the 
shadow of Sailing Hawk’s death. 

“One day while I sat with Sailing 
Hawk in my tepee, a big, black cloud 
came flying out of the west like an 
eagle, and out of it the red fire stabbed 
and killed my wife and set my tepee on 
fire. My heart was like ice when I rose 
and saw my Sailing Hawk dead. I 
seized my gun. I fired many times into 
the cloud. I screamed at it in rage. 
My eyes were hot. Iwascrazy. At 
last I went away, but my wife was dead, 
and my heart empty and Jike ashes. I 
did not eat for many days, and I cared 
no more for the Great Spirits. I prayed 
no more. I could not smoke, but I sat 
all night by the place where my Sail- 
ing Hawk lay, and no man dared come 
tome. My heart was very angry to- 
ward everybody and all things. I could 
not see the end of. my trail. All was 
black before me. 

“My people at the time were living 
on their own lands. The big fight with 
‘Long Hair’ had passed away, and we 
were living at peace once more; but the 
buffalo were passing away, and we 
feared and wondered. 

‘* Then the white man came with his 
soldiers, and made a corral here in the 
hot, dry country, and drove us therein, 


and said, ‘If you go outside we will 
shoot you.’ Then we became poor. 
We had then no buffalo at all. We 
were fed poor beef, and had to wear 
whitemen’sclothes which did not fit. We 
could not go to hunt in the mountains, 
and the land was waterless and very 
hot in summer, and we froze in winter. 
Then there were many sick, but the 
white men sent a doctor, and he laughed 
at me, and ordered me not to go near 
the sick ones. This made my heart 
black and sorrowful, for the white man 
gave strange white powders that were 
very bitter in the mouth, and the people 
died thereafter. 

‘‘ But many times when he had gone 
I went in and made strong magic and 
cured the sick, and he thought it was his 
white powders. Nevertheless, more and 
more of my people came to believe in 
the white man, and soI grew very poor, 
and was forced to get rations like the 
rest. It was a black time for me. 

-“QOne night there came into our 
midst a Snake messenger with a big 
tale. ‘ Away in the west,’ he said to us 
in sign talk, ‘a wonderful man has 
come. He speaks all languages, and 
he is the friend of all red men. He is 
white, but not like other white men. 
He has been ‘nailed to a tree by the 
whites. I saw the holes in his hands. 
He teaches a new dance, and that is to 
gather all the Indians together in coun- 
cil. He wants a few head men of all 
tribes to meet him where the big 
mountains are, in the place where the 
lake is surrounded by pictured rocks. 
There he will teach us. how to make 
mighty magic and drive away the white 
man and bring back the buffalo.’ 

“All that he told us we pondered 
long, and I said: ‘It is well, I will go 
to see this man. I will learn his dance.’ 

‘* All this was unknown to the agent, 
and at last, when the time came, four 


‘of us set forth at night on our long 


journey. On the third day two Snake 
chiefs and four Burnt-thighs joined us, 
then four Cut-throat people, and we 
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‘** The earth is old. It will be re- 
newed. The new and happy world will 
slide above the old as the right hand 
covers the left. 

‘** You have forgotten the ways of 
the fathers; therefore, great distress 
is upon you. You must throw away 
all that the white man has brought 
you. Return to the dress of the 
fathers. You must use the sacred 
colours, redand white, and the sacred 
grass, and in the spring, when the 
willows are green, the change will 
come. 

‘“*Do no harm to any one. 
fight each other. 


Do not 
Live in peace. Do 
not tell lies. When your loved ones 
die, do not weep, nor burn their 
tepees, nor cut your arms, nor kill 
horses, for you will see the dead 
again.’ 

‘‘His words made my heart glad and 
warm in my breast. I thought of the 
bright days when I was a boy and the 
white man was far away, when the 
buffalo were like sage-brush on the 
plains—there were so many. I rose 
up. I went toward him. I bowed my 
head, andI said: 

“‘* Oh, father, teach us the dance!’ 
and all the people sitting round said, 
‘Good! teach us the dance!’ 

‘‘Then he taught us the song and the 
dance which white people call the ghost 
dance, and we danced all together, and 
while we danced near him he sat with 
bowed head. No one dared to speak 
to him. The firelight shone on him. 
Suddenly he disappeared. No one saw 
him go. Then we were sorrowful, for 
we wished him to remain with us. It 
came into my heart to make a talk; so 
I rose, and said: 

‘““* Friends, let us now go home. 
Our father has given us,the mighty 
magic dance. Let us go home and 
teach all our people, and dance the 
four days, so that the white man may 
go and the buffalo come back. All our 
fathers will come back. The old men 
will be made young. The blind will 


see again. 
more.’ 

‘‘ This seemed good to them, and we 
all smoked the pipe and shook hands 
and took our separate trails. The 
Blackfeet went north, the People-that- 
click-with-their-tongues went west, and 
the Magpies, the Cut-wrists, and the 
Snakes started together to the east. 
The Burnt-thighs kept on, while the 
Magpies and the Cut-wrists turned to 
the north-east. 

‘*At last we reached home, and | 
called a big dance, and at the dance I 
told the people what I had seen, and 
they were very glad. ‘Teach us the 
dance,’ they cried to me. 

“Be patient,’ I said. ‘ Wait till all 
the other people get home. When the 
grass 1s green and the moon is round, 
then we will dance, and all the red 
people will dance-at the same time; 
then will the white man surely fade 
away, and the buffalo come up out of 
the earth where he is hid and roam the 
sod once more.’ 

‘“Then they did as I bid, and when 
the moon was round as a shield we 
beat the drum and called the people to 
dance. 

“‘ Then the white man became much 
excited. He called for more soldiers 
everywhere to stop the dance, so I 
heard afterward. But the people paid 
no attention, for was not the white 
man poor and weak by the magic of 
the dance? 

‘Then we built five fires, one to each 
world direction and one in the centre. 
We put on our best dress. We painted 
our faces and bodies in memory of our 
forefathers, who were mighty warriors 
and hunters. We carried bows and 
arrows and tomahawks and war-clubs 
in memory of the days before the white 
man’s weapons. Our best singers knelt 
around the drum, and the women sat 
near to help them sing. When the 
drum began to beat our hearts were 
very glad. There were Magpies and 
Cut-throats among us, but we were all 


We will all be happy once 
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friends. We danced between the fires, 
and as we danced the drummers sang 
the mystic song : 

Father, have pity on us, 

We are crying for thirst— 

All is gone! 

We have nothing to eat, 

Our Father, we are poor— 

We are very poor. 

The buffalo are gone, 

They are all gone. 

Take pity on us, O Father! 

We are dancing as you wish, 

Because you commanded us. 

We dance hard— 

We dance long. 

Have pity! ) 

‘ The agent came to see us dance, 
but we did not care. He was a good 
man, and we felt sorry for him, for he 
must also vanish with the other white 
people. He listened to our crying, and 
looked long, and his interpreter told 
him we prayed to the Great Spirits to 
destroy the white man and bring back 
the buffalo. Then he called with his 
hand, and because he was a good man 
I went to him. He asked me what the 
dance meant, and I told him, and he 
said, ‘It must stop.’ ‘I cannot stop 
it,’ I said. ‘The Great Spirits have 
said it. It must go on.’ 

“He smiled, and went away, and we 
danced. He came again on the third 
day, and always he laughed. He said, 
‘Goon. You are big fools. You will 
see the buffalo will never come back, 
and the white man is too strong to be 
swept away. Dance till the fourth 
day, dance hard, but I shall watch you.’ 

“On the fourth night, while we 
danced, soldiers came riding down the 
hills, and their chiefs, in shining white 
hats, came to watch us. All night we 
prayed and danced. We prayed in our 
songs : 

Great Spirit, help us. 

You are close by in the dark. 
Hear us and help us. 

Take away the white man. 
Send back the buffalo. 

We are poor and weak. 

We can do nothing alone. 


Help us to be as we once were, 
Happy hunters of buffalo. 


‘“But the agent smiled, and the 
soldiers of the white chiefs sat not far 
off, their guns in their hands, and the 
moon passed by, and the east grew 
light, and we were very weary, and my 
heart was heavy. I looked to see the 
red come in the east. ‘When the sun 
looks over the hills, then it will be,’ I 
said to my friends. ‘The white man 
will be become as smoke. The wind 
will sweep him away.’ 

‘“‘ As the sun came near we all danced 
hard. My voice was almost gone. My 
feet were numb, my legs were weak, 
but my heart was big. 

‘“““Oh, help us, Great Spirits,’ we 
cried in despair. 


Father, the morning star, 

Father, the morning star, 

Look on us! 

Look on us, for we have danced till dawn; 
Look on us, for we have danced until daylight. 


Take pity on us, 

O Father, the morning star ! 
Show us the road— 

Our eyes are dark. 

Show us our dead ones. 

We cry and hold fast to you, 
O morning star. 


We hold out our hands to you and cry, 
Help us, O Father! 

We have sung till morning 

The resounding song. 

** But the sun came up, the soldiers 
fired a big gun, and the soldier chiefs 
laughed. Then the agent called to me: 

‘“** Your Great Spirit can do nothing. 
Your Messiah lied.’ 

‘‘Then I covered my head with my 
blanket and ran far away, and I fell 
down on the top of the high hill. I Jay 
there a long time, thinking of the white 
man’s laugh. The wind whistled a sad 
song in the grass. My heart burned, 
and my breath came hard. 

‘““* Maybe he was right. Maybe the 
messenger was two-tongted and de- 
ceived us that the white man might 
laugh at us.’ 3 

‘All day I lay there with my head 
covered. I did not want to see the 
light of the sun. I heard the drum 
stop and the singing die away. Night 
came, and then on the hiils I heard the 
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The Tipster 


Sy Edwin Lefevre 


ILMARTIN was still laughing 
€ professionally at the prospective 
buyer’s funny story when the 
telephone on his desk buzzed. He 
said, ‘‘ Excuse me for a minute, old 
man,” to the customer—Hopkins, the 
manufacturer. 

‘‘ Hello ; who is this ?” he spoke into 
the transmitter. ‘‘Oh, how are you? 
—Yes—I was out—lIs that so ?>—Too 
bad—too bad—Yes; just my luck to 
be out. I might have known it—Do 
vou think so ?—Well, then, sell the 
200 Occidental common—You know 
best— What about Trolley ? — Hold 
on ?—All right; just as you say—lI 
hope so—I don’t like to lose, and— 
Ha! Ha!—I guess so—Good-bye.”’ 

“It’s my brokers,” explained Gil- 
martin, hanging up the receiver. “I'd 
have saved £100 if I had been here at 
half-past ten. They called me up to 
advise me to sell out, and the price 1s 
off over three points. I could ‘have got 
out at a profit this morning; but, no 
sir, not I. I had to be away, trying to 
buy some camphor.” 

Hopkins was impressed. Gilmartin 
perceived it, and went on with an air 
of comical wrath which he thought 
was preferable to indifference: ‘‘ It 
isn’t the money I mind so much as the 
tough luck of it. I didn’t make my 
trade in camphor after all, and I lost 
in stocks, when, if I’d only waited five 
minutes more in the office, I'd have 
got the message from my brokers and 
saved my hundred. Expensive, my 
time is, eh?” with a woful shake of 
the head. 

‘‘But you're ahead of the game, 
aren’t you?” asked the customer 
interestedly. 


I 


Pictures by W. R. Leigh 


“Well, I guess yes. 
12,000. 

That was more than Gilmartin had 
made; but having exaggerated, he 
immediately felt very kindly disposed 
towards the man he addressed. 

‘“ Whew!” whistled Hopkins ad- 
miringly. Gilmartin experienced a 
great tenderness towards him. The 
lie was made stingless by the cus- 
tomer’s credulity. This brought a 
smile of subtle relief to Gilmartin’s 
lips. He wasa pleasant-faced, pleasant- 
voiced man of three-and-thirty. He 
breathed of health, contentment, neat- 
ness, and an easy conscience. Honesty 
and good nature shone in his eyes. 
People liked to shake hands with him. 
It made his friends talk of his lucky 
star, and they envied him. 

“I bought this yesterday for my 
wife; took it out of a little deal in 
Trolley,” he told Hopkins, taking a 
small jewel-box from one of the desk’s 
drawers. It contained a diamond ring, 
somewhat showy, but obviously quite 
expensive. Hopkins’s semi-envious ad- 
miration made Gilmartin add genially, 
‘‘ What do you say to lunch? I feel I 
am entitled to a glass of ‘ fiz’ to forget 
my bad luck of this morning.” Then, 
in an exaggeratedly apologetic tone, 
‘““Nobody likes to lose {100 on an 
empty stomach.” 

“She'll be delighted, of course,”’ 
said Hopkins, thinking of Mrs. Gil- 
martin. Mrs. Hopkins loved jewellery. 

“‘She’s the nicest little woman that 
ever lived. Whatever is mine ts hers ; 
and what’s hers is her own. Ha! Ha! 
Ha! But,’ becoming nicely serious, 
“all that I make out of the stock 
market I’m going to put away for her, 


Just about 
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in her name. She can take better care 
of it than I; and, besides, she’s en- 
titled to it, anyhow, for being so nice 
to me.” 


That is how he told what a good. 


hushand he was. He felt so pleased 
over it that he went on,'sincerely re- 
gretful,: “‘She’s away visiting friends 
or I’d ask you to dine with us.” And 
they went to a fashionable restaurant 
together. 

Day after day Gilmartin thought per- 
sistently that his office was too far from 
the Exchange. There came a week in 
which he could have made four very 
handsome “turns” had he but been in 
the brokers’ office. He was out on 
business for his firm, and when he re- 
turned the opportunity had _ gone, 
leaving behind vivid visions of what 
might have been; also the conviction 
that time, tide, and the ticker wait for 
no man. Instead of buying and selling 
quinine and balsams and essential oils 
for Maxwell and Kip, drug brokers and 
importers, he decided to make the buy- 
ing and selling of stocks and bonds his 
exclusive business. The hours were 
easy; the profits were great. He 
would make enough to live on. He 
would not let the Street take away 
what it had given. That was the great 
secret—to know when to quit! He 
would be content with a moderate 
amount, wisely invested in gilt-edged 
bonds. And then he would bid the 
Street good-bye forever. 

Force of long business custom and 
the indefinable fear of new ventures 
for a time fought successfully his in- 
creasing ticker fever. But one day his 
brokers wished to speak to him, to 
urge him to sell out his entire holdings, 
having been advised of an epoch-making 
resolution of Congress. They had re- 
ceived the news in advance from a 
Washington customer. Other brokers 
had important connections in the 
Capital, and, therefore, there was no 
time to lose. They dared not assume 
the responsibility of selling him out 


without his permission. Five minutes 
—five eternities !—passed before they 
could talk by telephone with him; and 
when he gave his order to sell, the 
market had broken five or six points. 
The news was “out.” The news 
agencies’ slips were in the brokers’ 
offices and half of Wall Street knew. 
Instead of being among the first ten 
sellers, Gilmartin was among the second 
hundred. 


I] 


The clerks gave him a farewell 
dinner. All were there, even the head 
office-boy, to whom the ten-shilling 
subscription was no light matter. The 
man who probably would succeed Guil- 
martin as manager, Jenkins, acted as 
toast-master. He made a witty speech 
which ended with a neatly-turned com- 
pliment. Moreover, he seemed sincerely 
sorry to bid good-bye to the man whose 
departure meant promotion — which 
was the nicest compliment of all. And 


the other clerks—old Williamson, long 


since ambition-proof; and young Hardy, 
bitten ceaselessly by it; and middle- 
aged Jameson, who knew he could run 
the business much better than Gil- 
martin; and Baldwin, who never 
thought of business in or out of the office 
—all told him how good he had been. 
and related corroborative anecdotes 
that made him blush and the others 
cheer; and how sorry they were that 
he would be with them no longer, but 
how glad that he was going to do so 
much better by himself; and they 
hoped he would not ‘cut ” them when 
he met them after he had become a 
great millionaire. And Gilmartin felt 
his heart grow soft, and feelings not 
all of happiness came over him. Danny. 
the dean of the office-boys, whose sur- 
name was known only to the cashier, 
rose and said, in the tones of one speak- 
ing of a dear departed friend, ‘‘ He was 
the best man in the place. He always 
was all right.” Everybody laughed: 
whereupon Danny went on, with a 
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much they cared for him nor, indeed, 
how very much he cared for them 
He told them, very simply, he did not 
expect ever again to spend such pleasant 
years anywhere as at the old office; 
and as for his spells of ill-temper—oh, 
yes, they needn’t shake their heads; he 
knew he often was irritable—he had 
meant well and trusted they would for- 
give him. If he had his life to live 
over again he would try really to de- 
serve allthat they had said of him on this 
evening. And he was very, very sorry 
to leave them. ‘‘ Very sorry, boys. 
Very sorry. Very sorry!” he finished 
lamely, with a wistful smile. He shook 
hands with each man—a strong grip, 
as though he were about to go on a 
journey from which he might never 
return—and in his heart there was a 
new doubt of the wisdom of going te 
Wall Street. But it was too late to 
draw back. | 

They escorted him to his house. 
They wished to be with him to the 
last possible minute. 


III 


Everybody in the drug trade seemed 
to think that Gilmartin was on the 
high road to fortune. Those old business 
acquaintances and former competitors 
whom he happened to meet in the street- 
cars or in the theatre lobbies always 
spoke to him as to a millionaire-to-be, 
in what they imagined was correct 
Wall Street jargon, to show him that 
they, too, knew something of the great 
game. But their efforts. made him 
smile with a sense of superiority, at 
the same time that their admiration 
for his cleverness and their good- 
natured envy for his luck made his 
soul thrill joyously. Among his new 
friends in Wall Street, also, he found 
much to enjoy. The other customers 
—some of them very wealthy men— 
listened to his views regarding the 
market as attentively as he, later, felt 
it his polite duty to listen to theirs. 
The brokers themselves treated him as 
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a ‘‘good fellow.” They cajoled him 
into trading often—every one hundred 
shares he bought or sold meant £3 to 
them—and when he won they praised 
his unerring discernment. When he 
lost they soothed him by scolding him 
for his recklessness—just as a mother 
will treat her three-year-old’s fall as a 
great joke in order to deceive the child 
into laughing at its misfortune. It 
was an average office with an average 
clientele. 

From ten to three they stood before 
the quotation board and_ watched 
a quick-witted boy chalk the _price- 
changes which one or another of the 
customers read aloud from the tape as 
it came from the ticker. The higher 
stocks went the more numerous the 
customers became, being allured in 
great flocks to the Street by the tales 
of their friends who had profited greatly 
by the rise. All were winning, for all 
were buying stocks in a bull market. 
They resembled each other marvellously, 
these men who differed so greatly in 
cast of features and complexion and 
age Life to all of them was full 
of joy. The very ticker sounded mirthful ; 
its clicking told of golden jokes. And 
Gilmartin and the other customers 
laughed heartily at the mildest of 
stories without even waiting for the 
point of the joke. At times their 
fingers clutched the air happily, as 1f 
they actually felt the good money the 
ticker was presenting to them. They 
were all neophytes at the great game— 
lambkins who were bleating blithely to 
inform the world what clever and for- 
midable wolves they were. Some of 
them had sustained occasional losses, 
but these were trifling compared with 
their winnings. 

When the slump came, all were 
heavily committed to the bull side. It 
was a bad slump. It wasso unexpected 
—by the lambs—that all of them said, 
very gravely, it came like a thunder- 
clap out of acclear sky. While it 
lasted—that is, while the shearing o! 
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man, who laughed so joyously at every- 
body’s jokes, was now watching, as if 
under a hypnotic spell, the lips of the 
man who sat on the high stool beside 


the ticker and called out the prices to” 


the quotation boy. Now and again 
Wilson's own lips made curious grim- 
aces, as if speaking to himself. Brown, 
the slender, pale-faced man, was out- 
side in the hall, pacing to and fro. All 
was lost, including honour. And he 
was afraid to look at the ticker, afraid 
to hear the prices shouted, yet hoping 
—for a miracle. Gilmartin came out 
from the office, saw Brown, and said, 
withsickly bravado, ‘‘ I held out as long 
as I could. But they got my ducats. 
A sporting life comes high, I tell you.” 
~ But Brown did not heed him, and Gil- 
martin pushed the elevator button 
impatiently and cursed at the delay. 
Not only had he lost the ‘ paper’ 
profits he had accumulated during the 
bull market, but allhis savings of years 
had crumbled away beneath the strokes 
of the ticker that day. It was the 
same with all. They would not take 
a small loss at first, but had held on, in 
the hope of a recovery that would “let 
them out even.” And prices had sunk 
and sunk until the loss was so great 
that it seemed only proper to hold on, 
if need be a year, for sooner or later 
prices must come back. But the break 
“shook them out,” and prices went 
Just so much lower because so many 
people had to sell, whether they would 
or not. 


IV 


After the slump most of the 
customers returned to their legitimate 
business sadder, but, it is to be feared, 
not much wiser men. Gilmartin, after 
the first numbing shock, tried to learn 
of fresh opportunities in the drug 
business. But his heart was not in his 
search. There was the shame ofconfess- 
ing defeat in Wall Street so soon after 
leaving; but far stronger than this was 
the effect of the poison of gambling. If 


It was bad enough to be obliged to 
begin lower than he had been at Max- 
well and Kip’s, it was worse to con- 
demn himself to long weary years of 
work in the drug business when his 
reward, if he remained strong and 
healthy, would consist merely in being 
able to save a few thousands. Buta 
ew lucky weeks in the stock market 
would win him back all he had lost— 
and more. 

He should have begun in a small way 
while he was learning to speculate. 
He saw it now very clearly. Every 
one of his mistakes had been due to 
inexperience. He had imagined he 
knew the market. But it was only now 
that he really knew it, and therefore it 
was only now, after the slump had taught 
him so much, that he could: reasonably 
hope to succeed. His mind, brooding 
over his losses, definitely dismissed as 
futile the resumption of the purchase 
and sale of drugs, and dwelt per- 
sistently on the sudden acquisition of 
stock-market wisdom. Properly ap- 
plied, this wisdon ought to mean 
much to him. Ina few weeks he was 
again spending his days before the 
quotation board, gossiping with those 
customers who had survived, giving 
and receiving advice. And, as time 
passed, the grip of Wall Street on his 
soul grew stronger until it strangled all 
other aspirations. He could talk, 
think, dream of nothing but stocks. 
He could not read the newspapers 


without thinking how the market 
would ‘take’? the news contained 
therein. If a huge refinery burned 


down, with a loss to the trust ot 
£800,000, he sighed because he had 
not foreseen the catastrophe and had 
sold sugar short. If a strike by the 
men of the Suburban Trolley Com- 
pany led to violence and destruction of 
life and property, he cursed an unre- 
lenting fate because he had not had 


‘the prescience to ‘put out”? a thou- 


sand shares of the stock. He con- 
stantly calculated to the last fraction 
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way. They did. They were kindly 
enough men and sincerely wished to 
help him. But luck ran against him. 
With the obsession of unsuperstitious 
gamblers he insisted on fighting fate. 
He was a bull in a bear market; and 
the more he lost the more he thought 
the inevitable “rally”? in prices was 
due. He bought in expectation of it, 
and. lost again and again, until he 
owed the brokers a greater sum than 
he’ could possibly pay; and they re- 
fused point blank to give him credit for 
another penny, disregarding the vehe- 
ment entreaties to buy a last hundred, 
just one more chance—the last, be- 
cause he would be sure to win. And, 
of course, the long-expected happened, 
and the market went up with a rapidity 
that made the Street blink ; and Gil- 
martin figured that had not the 
brokers refused his last order, he 
would have made enough to pay 
off the indebtedness and have left, 
in addition, £590; for he would 
have ‘“ pyramided”’ on the way up. 
He showed the brokers his figures, 
accusingly, and they had some words 
about it, and he left the office, 
almost tempted to sue the firm 
for conspiracy with intent to defraud, 
but decided that it was ‘‘ another of 
luck’s stockdolagers,” and let it go at 
that, gambler like. 

When he returned to the brokers’ 
office the next day, he began to specu- 
late in the only way he could—vicari- 
ously. Smith, for instance, who was 
long of 500 St. Paul at 125, took less 
interest in the deal than did Gilmartin, 
who thenceforth assiduously studied 
the news-slips and sought information 
on St. Paul all over the Street, listen- 
ing thrillingly to tips and rumours 
regarding the stock, suffering keenly 
when the price declined, laughing and 
chirruping blithely if the quotations 
moved upward, exactly as though it 
were his own stock. In a measure it 
was as an anodyne to his ticker fever. 
Indeed, in some cases his interest was 
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so poignant and his advice so frequent 
—he would speak of oury deal—that 
the lucky winner gave him a small 
share of his spoils, which Gilmartin 
accepted without hesitation—he was 
beyond pride wounding—and promptly 
used to back some miniature deal of 
his own on the Consolidated Exchange 
or even in ‘“ Percy’s,” a dingy little 
bucket-shop, where they took orders 
for two shares of stock on a margin 
of one per cent.; that is, wherc 
a man could bet as little as ten 
shillings. 

Later, it often came to pass that 
Gilmartin would borrow a few shillings 
when the customers were not trading 
actively. The amounts he borrowed 
diminished by reason of the in- 
creased frequency of their refusals. 
Finally, he was asked to stay away 
from the office where once he had 
been an honoured and pampered 
customer. 

He became a Wall Street ‘has 
been” and could be seen daily on New 
Street, back of the Consolidated Ex- 
change, where the “ put” and “ call” 
brokers congregate. The tickers in 
the saloons near by fed his gambler’s 
appetite. From time to time luckier 
men took him into the same be-tickered 
saloons, where he ate at the free-lunch 
counters and drank beer and talked 
stocks and listened to the lucky 
winners’ narratives with lips tremulous 
with readiness to smile and grimace. 
At times the gambler in him would 
assert itself, and he would tell the lucky 
winners wrathfully how the stock he 
wished to buy, but couldn’t, the week 
before, had risen eighteen points. But 
they, saturated with their own ticker 
fever, would nod absently, their souls’ 
eyes fixed on some quotation-to-be ; 
or they would not nod at. all, but in 
their eagerness to look at the tape from 
which they had been absent two long 
minutes, would leave him without a 
single word of consolation or even ol 
farewell. 
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V 

One day in New Street he overheard 
a very well-known broker tell another 
that Mr. Sharpe was ‘‘ going to move up 
Pennsylvania Central right away.” 
The overhearing of the conversation 
was a bit of rare good luck that raised 
Gilmartin from his sodden apathy and 
made him hasten to his brother-in-law, 
who kept a grocery store in Brooklyn. 
He implored Griggs to go to a broker 
and buy as much Pennsylvania Cen- 
tral as he could—that is, if he wished 
to live in luxury the rest of his life. Sam 
Sharpe was going to put it up. Also, 
he borrowed two pounds. 

Griggs was tempted. He debated 
with himself for many hours, and at 
length yielded, with misgivings. He 
took his savings and bought one hun- 
dred shares of Pennsylvania Central at 
64, and began to neglect his business 
in order to study the financial pages 
of the newspapers. Little by little 
Gilmartin’s whisper set in motion 
within him the wheels of a ticker that 
printed on his day-dreams the mark of 
money. His wife, seeing him pre- 
occupied, thought business was bad ; 
but Griggs denied it, confirming her 
worst fears. Finally he had a tele- 
phone put in his little shop, to be able 
to talk to his brokers. 

Gilmartin, with the two pounds he 
had borrowed, promptly bought ten 
Shares in a bucket-shop at 63%; the 
stock promptly went to 623; he was 
promptly ‘‘ wiped,” and the stock 
promptly went back to 644. 

On the next day a fellow customer 
of the Gilmartin of old days invited 
him to haveadrink. Gilmartin resen- 
ted the man’s evident prosperity. He 
felt indignant at the ability of the other 
to buy hundreds of shares. But the 
liquor soothed him, and in a burst of 
wild remorse he said to Smithers, after 
an apprehensive look about him, as if he 
feared someone might overhear, “ I’ll 
tell you something, on the dead q. t., 
for your own benefit.” 


‘“‘ Fire away.” 

‘“* Pa. Cent. Is going ’way up.” 

‘Yes ? ” said Smithers, calmly. - 

‘Yes ; it will cross par sure.” 

“‘Umph!” between munches of a 
sandwich. 

‘Yes. Sam Sharpe told”’—Gilmartin 
was on the point of saying a “friend 
of mine,” but caught himself and went 
on impressively—‘‘ told me yesterday 
to buy Pa. Cent. as he had accumulated 
his full line, and was ready to whoop 
it up. And you know what Sharpe is,” 
he finished, as if he thought Smithers 
was familiar with Sharpe’s powers. 

“Is that so?” nibbled Smithers. 

‘Why, when Sharpe makes up his 
mind to put up a stock, as he intends 
to do with Pa. Cent., nothing on earth 
can stop him. He told me he would 
make it cross par within sixty days. 
This is no hearsay; notip. It’s cold 
facts. I don’t hear it’s going up; I 
don’t think it’s going up; I know it’s 
going up. Understand?” And he 
shook his right forefinger with a 
hammering motion. 

In less than five minutes Smithers 
was so wrought up that he bought five 
hundred shares, and promised solemnly 
not to “‘ take his profits,”’ t.e., sell out, 
until Gilmartin said the word. Then 
they had another drink and another 
look at the ticker. 

‘You want to keep in touch with: 
me,” was Gilmartin’s parting shot. 
“T’ll tell you what Sharpe tells me. 
But you must keep it quiet,” with a 
sidewise nod that pledged Smithers to 
honourable secrecy. 

Had Gilmartin met Sharpe face to 
face, he would not have known who 
was before him. 

Shortly after he left Smithers he 
button-holed another acquaintance, 
a young man who thought he knew 
Wall Street, and therefore had a hobby 
—manipulation. No one could induce 
him to buy stocks by telling him how 
well the companies were doing, how 
bright the prospects, etc. That was 
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THE FIPSTER 

portant developments ; and at 95 there 
will be millions of bull tips on it and 
rumours of increased dividends, and 
people who would not look at it thirty 


points lower will rush in and buy it. 


by the bushel. Let me know who is 
manipulating a stock, and hang divi- 
dends and earnings. Them’s my 
sentiments,” with a final hammering 
nod, as if driving in a profound truth. 

‘Same here,” assented Freeman 
cordially. He was attacked on his 
vulnerable side. 

Strange things happen in Wall Street. 
Sometimes tips come true. It so 
proved in this case. Sharpe started the 
stock upward brilliantly—the move- 
ment became historic in the Street— 
and Pa. Cent. soared dizzily, and all 
the newspapers talked of it, and the 
public went mad over it, and it touched 
80 and 85 and 88 and higher, and then 
Gilmartin made his brother-in-law sell 
out, also Smithers and Freeman. 
Their profits were:—Griggs, £600; 
Smithers, £3,020; Freeman, £550. 
Gilmartin made them give him a good 
percentage. He had no trouble with 
his brother-in-law. Gilmartin told him 
it was an inviolable Wall Street custom, 
and so Griggs paid, with an air of 
much experience in such matters. 
Freeman was more or less grateful. 
But Smithers met Gilmartin, and, full 
of his good luck, repeated what he had 
told a dozen men within the hour, ‘I 
did a dandy stroke the other day. Pa. 
Cent. looked to me like higher prices, 
and I bought a wad of it. I’ve cleaned 
up a tidy sum,” and he looked proud 
of his own penetration. He really had 
forgotten that it was Gilmartin who had 
given him the tip. But not so Gil- 
martin, who retorted witheringly : 

‘“ Well, I’ve often heard of folks that 
you put into good things and they 
make money, and afterwards they come 
to you and tell how smart they were to 
hit it right. But you can’t work that on 
me. I’ve got witnesses.”’ 

‘‘Witnesses?”’’ echoed Smithers, 


cheap. He _ remembered. 

‘‘ Yes, wit-ness-es,’’ mimicked Gil- 
martin scornfully. ‘‘I told you about 
it. I all but had to get on my knees 
to make you buy it. And I told you 
when to sell it, too. The information 
came to me straight from _head- 
quarters, and you got the use of it, and 
now the least you can do is to give me 
£500. 

In the end he accepted {160. He 
told mutual friends that Smithers had 
cheated him. 

VI 


It seemed as though the regeneration 
of Gilmartin had been achieved when 
he changed his shabby raiment for 
expensive clothes. He paid his trades- 
men’s bills and moved into better 
quarters. He spent his money as 
though he had made millions. One 
week after he had closed out the deal 
his friends would have sworn Gilmartin 
had always been prosperous. That 
was his exterior. His inner self re- 
mained the same—a gambler. He 
began to speculate again, in the office 
of Freeman’s brokers. 

At the end of the second month he 
had lost not only the £240 he had 
deposited with the firm, but an addi- 
tional £50 he had given his wife, and 
had been obliged to ‘‘ borrow” back 
from her, despite her warning that. he 
would lose it. This time the slump 
was really unexpected by all, even by 
the magnates—the mysterious and all- 
powerful ‘‘they’”’ of Freeman’s— so 
that the loss of the second fortune did 
not reflect on Gilmartin’s ability as a 
speculator, but on his luck. As a 
matter of fact, he had been too careful, 
and had sinned from over-timidity at 
first, only to plunge later and lose all. 

As the result of much thought about 
his losses, Gilmartin became a pro- 
fessional tipster. To let others specu- 
late for him seemed the only sure way 
of winning. He began by advising ten 
victims—he learned in time to call 
them clients—to sell Steel Rod pre- 
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ferred, each man one hundred shares ; 
and to a second ten he urged the pur- 
chase of the same quantity of the same 
stock. To all he advised taking four 
points profit. Not all followed his 
advice, but the seven clients who sold 
it made between them nearly {£600 
over night. His percentage amounted 
to £57. Six bought, and, when they 
lost, he told them confidentially how 
the treachery of a leading member of 
the pool had obliged the pool managers 
to withdraw their support from the 
stock temporarily, hence the decline. 
They grumbled, but he assured them 
that he himself had lost nearly £320 of 
his own on account of the traitor. 

For some months Gilmartin made a 
fair living, but business became very 
dull. People learned to fight shy of his 
tips. The persuasiveness' was gone 
from his inside news and from his con- 
fidential advice from Sharpe, and from 
his beholding with his own eyes the 
signing of epoch-making documents. 
Had he been able to make his cus- 
tomers alternate their winnings and 
losses, he might have kept his trade. 
But, for example, ‘‘ Dave” Rossiter, 
in Stuart and Stern’s office, stupidly 
received the wrong tip six times in 
succession. It wasn’t Gilmartin’s fault, 
but Rossiter’s bad luck. 

At length, failing to get enough 
clients in the ticker district itself, Gil- 
martin was forced to advertise in an 
afternoon paper six times a week, and 
in the Sunday edition of one of the 
leading morning dailies. 
tisement ran like this: 


WE MAKE MONEY 


for our investors by the best system ever devised. 
Deal with genuine experts. Two methods of 
operating — one speculative, the other insures 
absolute safety. 


NOW 


is the time to invest in a certain stock for ten 
points sure profit. Three points margin will 
carry it. Remember how correct we have been 
on other stocks. Take advantage of this move. 


IOWA MIDLAND. 


Big mevement coming in this stock. It's very 


The adver- 


near at hand. Am waiting daily for word. Will 
get it in time. Splendid opportunity to make big 
money. 

CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION. 


Private secretary of banker and stock operator of 
world-wide reputation has valuable information. 
I don't wish your money. Use your own broker. 
All I want is a share of what you will surely make 
if you follow my advice. 


WILL ADVANCE £8 PER SHARE. 

A fortune to be made in arailroad stock. Deal pend- 
ing which will advance same £8 per share within 
three months. Am in position to keep informed 
as to developments and the operations of a pool. 
Parties who will carry for me one hundred shares 
with a New York Stock Exchange house will 
receive the full benefit of information. Invest- 
ment safe and sure. Highest references given. 

He prospered amazingly. Answers 
came to him from furniture dealers on 
Fourth Avenue, and dairymen up the 
State, and fruit growers in Delaware, 
and factory workers in Massachusetts, 
and electricians in New Jersey, and 
coal miners in Pennsylvania, and shop- 
keepers and physicians and plumbers 
and undertakers in towns and cities 
near and far. Every morning Gilmartin 
telegraphed to scores of people —at 
their expense—to sell, and to scores of 
others to buy the same stocks. And 
he claimed his commission from the 
winners. 

Little by little his savings grew, and 
with them grew his desire to speculate 
on his own account. It made him 
irritable not to gamble. 

He met Freeman one day in one of 
his dissatisfied moods. Out of polite- 
ness he asked the young cynic the 
universal query of the street: ‘‘ What 
do you think of ’°em?”’ He meant 
stocks. 

‘What difference does it make what 
I think ?”’ sneered Freeman with proud 
humility. ‘I’m nobody.” But he 
looked as if he did not agree with him- 
self. 

“What do you know?’’ pursued 
Gilmartin mollifyingly. 

‘“‘T knowenough to be long of Gotham 
Gas. I just bought a thousand shares 
at 180.” He really had bought a hun- 
dred only. 
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“What on?” 

‘‘On information. I got it straight 
from a director of the company. Look 
here, Gilmartin, I'm pledged to secrecy. 
But for your own benefit I’ll just tell 
you to buy all the Gas you possibly can 
carry. The deal is on. I know that 
certain papers were signed last night, 
and they are almost ready to spring it 
on the public. They haven’t got all 
the stock they want. When they get 
it, look out for fireworks.” 

Gilmartin did not perceive any re- 
semblance between Freeman’s tips and 
his own. He said hesitatingly, as 
though ashamed of his timidity, ‘‘ The 
stock seems pretty high at 180.” 

‘You won’t think so when it sells at 
250. Gilmartin, I don’t hear this; I 
don’t think it; I know it.” 

“All right; I’m in,” said Gilmartin 
jovially. He felt a sense of emancipa- 
tion now that he had made up his 
mind to resume his speculating. He 
took every cent of the £180 he had made 
from telling people the same things 
that Freeman told him now, and bought 
a hundred Gotham Gas at £37 a share. 
Also he telegraphed to all his clients to 
plunge in the stock. 

It fluctuated between 184 and 186 
for a fortnight. Freeman daily asseve- 
rated that “they ’’ were accumulating 
the stock. But one fine day the direc- 
tors met, agreed that business was bad, 
and, having sold out most of their own 
holdings, decided to reduce the dividend 
rate from the usual eight to six per 
cent. Gotham Gas broke seventeen 
points in ten short minutes. Gilmartin 
lost all he had. He found it impossible 
to pay for his advertisements. The 
telegraph companies refused to accept 
any more “ collect’? messages. This 
deprived Gilmartin of his income as a 
tipster. Griggs had kept on speculat- 
ing, and had lost all his money and 
his wife’s in a little deal in Iowa Mid- 
land. All that Gilmartin could hope 
to get from him was an occasional 
invitation to dinner. Mrs. Gilmartin, 


after they were dispossessed for non- 
payment of rent, left her husband and 
went to Newark to live with a sister, 
who did not like Gilmartin. 

His clothes became shabby and his 
meals: irregular. But always in his 
heart, as abiding as an inventor’s faith 
in himself, there dwelt the hope that 
some day, somehow, he would “ strike 
it rich” in the stock market. 

One day he borrowed £1 from a man 
who had made one thousand in Cos- 
mopolitan Traction. The stock, the 
man said, had only begun to go up, and 
Gilmartin believed it, and bought five 
shares in ‘‘ Percy’s,” his favourite 
bucket-shop. The stock began to rise 
slowly but steadily. The next after- 
noon ‘‘ Percy’s”’ was raided, the pro- 
prietor having disagreed with the police 
as to price. 

Gilmartin lingered about New Street, 
talking with other customers of the 
raided bucket-shop, discussing whether 
or not it was a “put up job” of old 
Percy himself, who, it was known, had 
been losing money to the crowd for 
weeks past. One by one the victims 
went away, and at length Gilmartin 
left the ticker district. He walked 
slowly down Wall Street, then turned 
up William Street, thinking of his luck. 
Cosmopolitan Traction had certainly 
looked like higher prices. Indeed, it 
seemed to him that he could almost 
hear the stock shouting articulately, 


“Im gong up right away, right away!” 


If somebody would buy a thousand 
shares and agree to give him the pro- 
fits on a hundred—on ten—on one! 

But he had not even his car-fare. 
Then he remembered that he had not 
eaten breakfast. It did him no good to 
remember it now. He would have to 
get his dinner from Griggs. 

“Why,” Gilmartin told himself with 
a burst of curious self-contempt, “I 
can’t even get a cup of coffee!” 

He raised his head and _ looked 
about him to find how insignificant 
a restaurant it was in which he could 
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Where the Trail Forks 
By Jack London 


Must I, then, must I, then, now leave this town— 
And you, my love, stay here? 
Schwabian Folk-song. 


HE singer, clean-faced and cheery- 
eyed, bent over and added water 
toa pot of simmering beans, and 

then, rising, a stick of firewood in hand, 
drove back the circling dogs from the 
grub-box and cooking-gear. He was 
blue of eye, and his long hair was 
golden, and it was a pleasure to look 
upon his lusty freshness. A new moon 
was thrusting a dim horn above the 
white line of close-packed snow-capped 
pines which ringed the camp and 
segregated it fromall the world. Over- 
head, so clear it was and cold, the stars 
danced with quick, pulsating move- 
ments. To the south-east an evanescent 
greenish glow heralded the opening 
revels of the aurora borealis. Two men, 
in the immediate foreground, lay upon 
the bearskin which was their bed. 
Between the skin and naked snow was 
a six-inch layer of pine boughs. The 
blankets were rolled back. For shelter, 
there was a fly at their backs—a sheet 
of canvas stretched between two trees 
and angling at forty-five degrees. This 
caught the radiating heat from the fire 
and flung it down upon the skin. 
Another man sat on asled, drawn close 
to the blaze, mending moccasins. To 


the right, a heap of frozen gravel and a _ 


rude windlass denoted where they 
toiled each day in dismal groping for 
the pay-streak. To the left, four pairs 
of snow-shoes stood erect, showing 
the mode of travel which obtained when 
the stamped snow of the camp was left 
behind. 

That Schwabian folk-song sounded 
Strangely pathetic under the cold 
northern stars, and did not do the men 
good who lounged about the fire after 
the toil of the day. It puta dull ache 
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into their hearts, and a yearning which 
was akin to belly-hunger, and sent their 
souls questing southward across the 
divides to the sun-lands. 

‘“‘ For the love of God, Sigmund, shut 
up!” expostulated one of the men. His 
hands were clenched painfully, but he 
hid them from sight in the folds of the 
bearskin upon which he lay. 

‘*And what for, Dave Wertz?” Sig- 
mund demanded. ‘‘ Why shall I not 
sing when the heart’is glad?” 

‘‘ Because you’ve got no call to, 
that’s why. Look about you, man, and 
think of the grub we've been defiling 
our bodies with for the last twelve- 
month, and the way we've lived and 
worked like beasts!” 

Thus abjured, Sigmund, the golden- 
haired, surveyed it all, and the frost- 
rimmed wolf-dogs and the vapour 
breaths of the men. ‘‘ And why shall 
not the heart be glad?” he laughed. 
“It is good; itis all good. As for the 
grub—” he doubled up his arm and 
caressed the swelling biceps. ‘“ And if 
we have lived and worked like beasts, 
have we not been paid like kings? 
Twenty dollars to the pan the streak is 
running, and we know it to be eight 
feet thick. It is another Klondike— 
and we know it—Jim Hawes there, by 
your elbow, knows it and complains 
not. And there’s Hitchcock! Hesews 
moccasins like an old woman, and 
waits against the time. Only youcan't 
wait and work until the wash-up in the 
spring. Then we shall all be rich, rich 
as kings, only you cannot wait. You 
want to go back to the States. So do 
I, and I was born there, but I can wait, 
when each day the gold in the pan 
shows up yellow as butter in the churn- 
ing. But you want your good time, 
and, like a child, you cry for it now. 
Bah! Why shall I not sing: 
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In a year, in a year, when the grapes are ripe, 
I shall stay no more away. 

Then if you still are true, my love, 
It will be our wedding day. 

In a year, in a year, when my time is past, 
Then I'll live in your love for aye. 

Then if you still are true, my love, 
It will be our wedding day. 


The dogs, bristling and growling, 
drew in closer to the firelight. There 
was a monotonous crunch-crunch of 
webbed shoes, and between each crunch 
the dragging forward of the heel of the 
shoe like the sound of sifting sugar. 
Sigmund broke off from his song to 
hurl oaths and firewood at the animals. 
Then the light was parted by a fur- 
clad figure, and an Indian girl slipped 
out of the webs, threw back the hood 
of her squirrel-skin parka, and stood in 
their midst. Sigmund and the men on 
the bearskin greeted her as ‘‘ Sipsu,” 
with the customary ‘‘ Hello,” but 
Hitchcock made room on the sled that 
she might sit beside him. 

‘““And how goes it, Sipsu?’’ he 
asked, talking, after her fashion, in 
broken English and bastard Chinook. 
‘““Is the hunger still mighty in the 
camp? and has the witch doctor yet 
found the cause wherefore game is 
scarce and no moose in the land ? ” 

“Yes; even so. There is _ little 
game, and we prepare to eat the dogs. 
Also has the witch doctor found the 
cause of all this evil, and to-morrow 
will he make sacrifice and cleanse the 
camp.” : 

‘* And what does the sacrifice chance 
to be ?—a new-born babe or some poor 
devil of a squaw, old and shaky, who ts 
a care to the tribe and better out of 
the way ?”’ 

‘It chanced not that wise; for the 
need was great, and he chose none 
other than the chief's daughter; none 
other than I, Sipsu.” 

‘‘Hell!’’ The word rose slowly to 
Hitchcock’s lips, and brimmed over 
full and deep, in a way which bespoke 
wonder and consideration. 

‘Wherefore we stand by a forking of 


a trail, you and I,” she went on calmly, 
‘‘and I have come that we may look 
once more upon each other, and once 
more only.”’ 

She was born of primitive stock, 
and primitive had been her traditions 
and her days; so she regarded life 
stoically, and human sacrifice as part 
of the natural order. The powers 
which ruled the daylight and the dark, 
the flood and the frost, the bursting of 
the bud and the withering of the leaf, 
were angry and in need of propitiation. 
This they exacted in many ways,— 
death in the bad water, through the 
treacherous ice-crust, by the grip of 
the grizzly, or a wasting sickness 
which fell upon a man in his own 
lodge till he coughed, and the life of 
his lungs went out through his mouth 
and nostrils. Likewise did the powers 
receive sacrifice. Itwasall one. And 
the witch doctor was versed in the 
thoughts of the powers and chose un- 
erringly. It was very natural. Death 
came by many ways, yet was it all one 
after all—a manifestation of the all- 
powerful and inscrutable. 

But Hitchcock came ofa later world- 
breed. His traditions were less con- 
crete and without reverence, and he 
said, ‘‘ Not so, Sipsu. You are young, 
and yet in the full joy of life. The 
witch doctor is a fool, and his choice 15 
evil. This thing shall not be.” 

She smiled and answered, “‘ Life 1s 
not kind, and for many reasons. First. 
it made of us twain the one white and 
the other red, which is bad. Then tt 
crossed our trails, and now it parts 
them again; and we can do nothing. 
Once before, when the gods were angry, 
did your brothers come to the camp. 
They were three, big men and white. 
and they said the thing shall not be. 
But they died quickly, and the thing 
was.” 

Hitchcock nodded that he _ heard, 
half-turned, and lifted his voice. ‘“ ook 
here, you fellows! There’s a lot of 
foolery going on over to the camp, and 
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they're getting ready to murder Sipsu. 
What d’ ye say?” 

Wertz looked at Hawes, and Hawes 
looked back, but neither spoke. Sig- 
mund dropped his head, and petted 
the shepherd dog between his knees. 
He had brought Shep in with him 
from the outside, and thought a great 
deal of the animal. In fact, a certain 
girl, who was much in his thoughts, 
and whose picture in the little locket 
on his breast often inspired him to 
sing, had given hjm the dog and her 
blessing when they kissed good-bye 
and he started on his Northland quest. 

“What d’ye say?” Hitchcock re- 
peated. 

**Mebbe it’s not so serious,’’ Hawes 
answered with deliberation. ‘‘ Most 
likely it’s only a girl’s story.” 

“That isn’t the point!’ Hitchcock 
felt a hot flush of anger sweep over 
him at their evident reluctance. ‘‘ The 
question 1s, If it is so, are we going to 
stand it? What are we going todo ?”’ 

“TI don’t see any call to interfere,” 
spoke up Wertz. ‘‘ If it is so, it is so, 
and that's all there is about it. It’s a 
way these people have of doing. It’s 
their religion, and it’s no concern of 
ours. Our concern is to get the dust, 
and then get out of this God-forsaken 
land. ’Tisn’t fit for naught else but 
beasts? And what are these black 
devils but beasts? Besides, it’d be 
damn poor policy.” | 

‘That’s what I say,” chimed in 
Hawes. ‘‘ Here we are, four of us, three 
hundred miles from the Yukon or a 
white face. And what can we do against 
half-a-hundred Indians? If we quarrel 
with them, we have to vamose; if we 
hght, we are wiped out. Further, we've 
struck pay, and, by God! I, for one, 
am going to stick by it!”’ 

‘Ditto here,’ supplemented Wertz. 

Hitchcock turned impatiently to 
Sigmund, who was softly singing— 
lua year, ina year, when the grapes are ripe, 

I shall stay no more away. 


‘Well, it’s this way, Hitchcock,” he 


finally said, ‘‘I’m in the same boat 
with the rest. If three-score bucks 
have made up their mind to kill the 
girl, why, we can’t helpit. One rush, 
and we’d be wiped off the landscape. 
And what good’d that be ? They’d still 
have the girl. There’s no use in going 
against the customs of a people except 
you’re in force.” 

_ “ But we are in force!” 
broke in. 

‘‘Four whites are a match for a 
hundred times as many reds. And think 
of the girl! ”’ 

Sigmund stroked the dog meditatively. 
“ But I do think of the girl. And her 
eyes are blue like summer skies, and 
laughing like summer seas, and her hair 
is yellow, like mine, and braided in 
ropes the size of a big man’s arms. 
She’s waiting for me, out there, in a 
better land. And she’s waited long, 
and now my pile’s in sight I’m not 
going to throw it away.” 

‘And shamed I would be to look 
into the girl's blue eyes and remember 
the black ones of the girl whose blood 
was on my hands,” Hitchcock sneered ; 
for he was born to honour and 
championship, and to do the thing for 
the thing’s sake, nor stop to weigh or 
measure. 

Sigmund shook his head. ‘“‘ You 
can’t make me mad, Hitchcock, nor 
do mad things because of your mad- 
ness. It’s a cold business proposition 
and a question of facts. I didn’t 
come to this country for my health, 
and, further, it’s impossible for us to 
raise a hand. If it is so, it 1s too bad 
for the girl, that’s all. It’s a way of 
her people, and it just happens we're 
on the spot this one time. They’ve 
done the same for a thousand-thousand 
years, and they're going to do it now, 
and they’ll go on doing it for all time 
to come. Besides, they’re not our 
kind. Nor’s the girl. No, I take my 
stand with Wertz and Hawes and—”’ 

But the dogs snarled and drew in, 
and he broke off, listening to the crunch, 


Hitchcock 
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crunch of many snowshoes. Indian 
after Indian stalked into the firelight, 
tall and grim, fur-clad and _ silent, 
their shadows dancing grotesquely on 
the snow. One, the witch doctor, 
spoke gutturally to Sipsu. His face 


was daubed with savage paint blotches, | 


and over his shoulders was drawn a 
wolfskin, the gleaming teeth and cruel 
snout surmounting his head. No other 
word was spoken. The prospectors 
held the peace. Sipsu arose, and slipped 
into her snowshoes. 

‘“*‘ Good-bye, O my man,’ 
Hitchcock. 

But the man who had sat beside her 
on the sled gave no sign, nor lifted his 
head as they filed away into the white 
forest. 

Unlike many men, his faculty of 
adaptation; while large, had never 
suggested the expediency of an alliance 
with the womcn cf the Northland. 
His broad cosmopolitanism had never 
impelled toward covenanting = in 
marriage with the daughters of the 
soil. If it had, his philosophy of life 
would not have stood between. But 
it simply had not. Sipsu? He had 
pleasured in camp-fire chats with her, 
not as a man who knew himself to be 
man and she woman, but as a man 
might with a child, and as a man of 
his make certainly would if for no 
other reason than to vary the tedium 
of a bleak existence. That was all. 
But there was a certain chivalric thrill 
of warm blood in him, despite his 
Yankee ancestry and New England 
upbringing, and he was so made that 
the commercial aspect of Jife often 
seemed meaningless and bore contra- 
diction to his deeper impulses. 

So he sat silent, with head bowed 
forwatd, an organic force, greater than 
himself, as great as his race, at work 
within him. Wertz and Hawes looked 
askance at him from time to time, a 
faint but perceptible trepidation in 
their manner. Sigmund also felt this. 
Hitchcock was strong, and his strength 


9 


she said to 


had been impressed upon them in the 
course of many an event in their pre- 
carious life. So they stood in a cer- 
tain definite awe and curiosity as tu 
what his conduct would be when he 
moved to action. 

But his silence was long, and the 
fire nigh out, when Wertz stretched 
his arms and yawned, and thought he'd 
goto bed. Then Hitchcock stood up 
his full height. 

‘‘May God damn your souls to the 
deepest hells, you  chicken-hearted 
cowards. I’m done with you!” He 
said it calmly enough, but his strength 
spoke in every syllable, and every in- 
tonation was advertisement of inten- 
tion. ‘Come on,” he continued. 
‘‘ whack up, and in whatever way suits 
you best. I own a quarter-interest in 
the claims; our contracts show that. 
There’re twenty-five or thirty ounccs 
in the sack from the test pans. Fetch 
out the scales. We'll divide that now. 


And you, Sigmund, measure me my 


quarter-share of the grub and set it 
apart. Four of the dogs are mine, and 
I want four more. I'll trade you nv 
share in the camp outfit and mining- 
gear for the dogs. And I'll throw in 
my six or seven ounces and the spare 
45—90 with the ammunition. Wha: 
d’ ye say?” 

The three men drew apart and con- 
ferred. When they returned, Sigmund 
acted as spokesman. ‘‘ We'll whack 
up fair with you, Hitchcock. In everv- 
thing you'll. get your quarter-share. 
neither more nor Jess; and you can take 
it orleaveit. But we want the dogs as 
bad as you do, so you get four, and 
that’s all. If you don’t want to take 
your share of the outfit and gear. why. 
that’s your lookout. If you want t. 
you can have it; if you don't, leave it.” 

‘“The letter of the law,’ Hitchcccs 
sneered. ‘‘ But goahead. I'm willing. 
And hurry up. I can’t get out of this 
camp and away from its vermin any to. 
quick.” 


The division was effected without 
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further comment. He lashed his 
meagre belongings upon one of the 
sleds, rounded in his four dogs, and 
harnessed up. His portion of outfit 
and gear he did not touch, though he 
threw onto the sled half-a-dozen dog 
harnesses, and challenged them with his 
eyes to interfere. But they shrugged 
their shoulders and watched him dis- 
appear in the forest. 
* + * + * 2 

A man crawled upon his belly through 
the snow. On every hand loomed the 
moose-hide lodges of the camp. Here 
and there a miserable dog howled or 
snarled abuse upon his neighbour. 
Once, one of them approached the 
creeping man, but the man became 
motionless. The dog came closer and 
sniffed, and came yet closer, till its 
nose touched the strange object which 
had not been there when darkness 
fell. Then Hitchcock, for it was Hitch- 
cock, upreared suddenly, shooting an 
unmittened hand out to the brute’s 
shaggy throat. And the dog knew its 
death in that clutch, and when the 
man moved on, was left broken-necked 
under the stars. In this manner Hitch- 
cock made the chief’s lodge. For long 
he lay in the snow without, listening 
to the voices of the occupants and 
striving to locate Sipsu. Evidently 
there were many in the tent, and from 
the sounds they were in high excite- 
ment. 

At last he heard the girl’s voice, and 
crawled around so that only the moose- 
hide divided them. Then, burrowing 
in the snow, he slowly wormed his 
head and shouldérs underneath. When 
the warm inner air smote his face, he 
stopped and waited, his legs and the 
greater part of his body still on the 
outside. He could see nothing, nor did 
he dare lift his head. On one side of 
him was a skin bale. He could smell 


it, though he carefully felt to be certain. 


On the other side his face barely 
touched a furry garment which he knew 
clothed a body. This must be Sipsu. 


Though he wished she would speak 
again, he resolved to risk it. 

He could hear the chief and the 
witch doctor talking high, and in a far 
corner some hungry child whimpering 
to sleep. Squirming over on his side, 
he carefully raised his head, still just 
touching the furry garment. He listened 
to the breathing. It was a woman’s 
breathing ; he would chance it. 

He pressed against her side softly but 
firmly, and felt her start at the contact. 
Again he waited, till a questioning hand 
slipped down upon his head and paused 
among the curls. The next instant the 
hand turned his face gently upward, 
and he was gazing into Sipsu’s eyes. 

She was quite collected. Changing 
her position casually, she threw an 
elbow well over on the skin bale, rested 
her body upon it, and arranged her 
parka. In this way he was completely 
concealed. Then, and _ still more 
casually, she reclined across him, so 
that he could breathe between her arm 
and breast, and when she lowered her 
head her ear pressed lightly against his 
lips. 

‘‘ When the time suits, go thou,” he 
whispered, ‘‘ out of the lodge and across 
the snow, down the wind to the bunch 
of jackpine in the curve of the creek 
There wilt thou find my dogs and my 
sled, packed for the trail. This night 
we go down to the Yukon; and since 
we go fast, lay thou hands upon what 
dogs come nigh thee, by the scruff of 
the neck, and drag them to the sled in 
the curve of the creek.”’ 

Sipsu shook her head in dissent; but 
her eyes glistened with gladness, and 
she was proud that this man had shown 
toward her such favour. But she, like 
the women of all her race, was born to 
obey the will masculine, and when 


. Hitchcock repeated ‘‘Go!”’ he did it 


with authority, and though she made 
no answer he knew that his will was 
law. 

“And never mind harness for the 
dogs,’ he added, preparing to go. ‘I 
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shall wait. But waste notime. The 
day chaseth the night alway, nor does 
it linger for man’s pleasure.” 

Half-an-hour later, stamping his 
feet and swinging his arms by the sled, 
he saw her coming, a surly dog in 
either hand. At the approach of these 
his own animals waxed truculent, and 
he favoured them with the butt of his 
whip till they quieted. He had 
approached the camp up the wind, and 
sound was the thing to be most feared 
in making his presence known. 

‘‘Put them into the sled,’ he ordered 
when she had got the harness on two 
dogs. ‘‘I want my leaders to the fore.” 

But when she had done this, the 
displaced animals pitched upon the 
aliens. Though Hitchcock plunged 
among them with clubbed rifle, a riot 
of sound went up and across the sleep- 
ing camp. 

‘“Now we shall have dogs, and in 
plenty,” he remarked grimly, slipping 
an axe from the sled lashings. ‘‘ Do 
thou harness which ever I fling thee, 
and between whiles protect the team.” 

He stepped a space in advance and 
waited between two pines. The dogs 
of the camp were disturbing the night 
with their jangle, and he watched for 
their coming. A dark spot, growing 
rapidly, took form upon the dim white 
expanse of snow. It was a forerunner 
of the pack, leaping cleanly, and, after 
the wolf fashion, singing direction to 
its brothers. Hitchcock stood in the 
shadow. As it sprang past, he reached 
out, gripped its forelegs in mid-career, 
and sent it whirling earthward. Then 
he struck it a well-judged blow beneath 
the ear, and flung it to Sipsu. And 
while she clapped on the harness, he, 
with his axe, held the passage between 
the trees, till a shaggy flood of white 
teeth and glistening eyes surged and 
crested just beyond reach.  Sipsu 
worked rapidly. When she _ had 
finished he leaped forward, seized and 
stunned a second, and flung it to her. 
This he repeated thrice again, and 


when the sled team stood snarling in 
a string of ten, he called, ‘‘ Enough!” 

But at this instant a young buck, the 
forerunner of the tribe, and swift of 
limb, wading through the dogs, and 
cuffing right and left, attempted the 
passage. The butt of Hitchcock's 
rifle drove him to his knees, whence he 
toppled over sideways. The witch 
ee running lustily, saw the blow 
all 

Hitchcock called to Sipsu to pull out. 
At her shrill “‘ Chook!’’ the maddened 
brutes shot straight ahead, and the 
sled, bounding mightily, ‘just missed 
unseating her. The powers were evi- 
dently angry with the witch doctor, for 
at this moment they plunged him upon 
the trail. The lead-dog fouled his 
snow-shoes and tripped him up, and 
the nine succeeding dogs trod him 
under foot and the sled bumped over 
him. But he was quick to his feet, and 
the night might have turned out differ- 
ently had not Sipsu struck backward 
with the long dog-whip and smitten 
him a blinding blow across the eyes. 
Hitchcock, hurrying to overtake her, 
collided against him as he swayed with 
pain in the middle of the trail. Thus 
It was, when this primitive theologian 
got back to the chief's lodge, that his 
wisdom had been increased in so far as 
concerns the efficacy of the white man’s 
fist. So, when he orated then and 
there in the council, he was wrath 
against all white men. 


‘‘Tumble out, you loafers! Tumble 
out! Grub’ll be ready before you get 
into your footgear ! ” 

Dave Wertz threw off his bearskin, 
sat up, and yawned. 

Hawes stretched, discovered a lame 
muscle in his arm, and rubbed tt 
sleepily. ‘‘ Wonder where Hitchcock 
bunked last night ? ” he queried, reach- 
ing for his moccasins. They were 
stiff, and he walked gingerly in his 
socks to the fire to thaw them out. 
‘It’s a blessing he’s gone,” he added, 
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“though he was 
worker.” 

“Yep. Too masterful. That was 
his trouble. Too bad for Sipsu. Think 
he cared for her much?” 

“Don’t think so. Just principle. 
That's all. He thought it wasn’t right 
—and, of course, it wasn’t—but that 
was no reason for us to interfere and get 
hustled over the divide before our time.” 

“Principle is principle, and it’s good 
in its place, but it’s best left to home 
when you goto Alaska. Eh?’ Wertzhad 
joined his mate, and both were working 
pliability into their frozen moccasins. 
“Think we ought to have taken a 
hand ?”’ 

Sigmund shook his head. He was 
very busy. A scud of chocolate- 
coloured foam was rising in the coffee- 
pot, and the. bacon needed turning. 
Also, he was thinking about the girl 
with laughing eyes like summer seas, 
and he was humming softly. 

His mates chuckled to each other 
and ceased talking. Though it was past 
seven, daybreak was still three hours 
distant. The aurora borealis had 
passed out of the sky, and the camp 
was an oasis of light in the midst of 
deep darkness. And in this light the 
forms of the three men were sharply 
defined. EEmboldened by the silence, 
Sigmund raised his voice and opened 
the last stanza of the old song— 

Ina year, ina year, when the grapes are ripe— 
Then the night was split with a rattling 
volley of rifle-shots. Hawes sighed, 
made an effort to straighten himself, 


a mighty good 


Cia Fer&> 


and collapsed. Wertz went over on an 
elbow with drooping head. He choked 
a little, and a dark stream flowed from 
his mouth. And Sigmund, the Golden- 
Haired, his throat a-gurgle with the 
song, threw up his arms and pitched 
across the fire. 


The witch doctor’s eyes were well 
blackened, and his temper none of the 
best; for he quarrelled with the chief 
over the possession of Wertz’s rifle, and 
took more than his share of the part- 
sack of beans. Also he appropriated 
the bear-skin, and caused grumbling 
among the tribesmen. And _ finally, 
he tried to kill Sigmund’s dog, which 
the girl had given him, but the dog ran 
away, While he fell into the shaft and 
dislocated his shoulder on the bucket. 
When the camp was well looted they 
went back to their own lodges, and 
there was a great rejoicing among the 
women. Further, a band of moose 
strayed over the south divide and fell 
before the hunters, so the witch doctor 
attained yet greater honour, and the 
people whispered among themselves 
that he spoke in council with the gods. 

But later, when all were gone, the 
Shepherd dog crept back to the de- 
serted camp, and all the night longand 
a day it wailed the dead. After that it 
disappeared, though the years were not 
many before the Indian hunters noted 
a change in the breed of timber wolves, 
and there were dashes of bright colour 
and variegated markings such as no 
wolf bore before. 
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By Harvey 


T is a favourite simile with educators 
that each human life is a volume 
whose pages are blank at birth, but 

are written upon more and more as the 
years pass. How careful ought we to 
be then, that, etc. The psychologist 
instantly ruffles up at this and questions 
in how far it may be truly said that 
those pages are blank at birth. Better 
not debate with him. He hastoo much 
to say. So has the moralist, who’ tells 
us what might, could, would, or should 
be written in that volume. It will bea 
good deal for most of us if we Know all 
there is to be known about the binding 
of this volume. ‘‘ What, the skin?” I 
fancy I hear some one say. ‘‘ What is 
there about the skin that would interest 
anybody except, maybe, a doctor ?”’ 

Well, in the first place, I consider 

the human binding to be about the most 
important part of the volume. It is 
the organ of mind, more truly so than 
is the brain, just as the telephone system 
is all the telephones that are con- 
nected together, and not merely the 
exchange or central office. The skin 
covers the whole exterior and interior 
surface of the body. All sensationsare 
directly referable to it. Now, thought 
is, when you get right down to it, 
nothing but sensation and its reflex. 
The Descartian proposition, which 
some believe to be fundamental to 
everything we know, ts this: ‘‘ I think, 
therefore Iam.” Therefore also is the 


universe, because we sense it as outside 


of us. But, if you come to look into it, 
all we are sure of is that we feel. By 
the skin alone we become cognisant of 
ourselves and of what is about us. The 
hardness of food is determined by the 
teeth, which are not bony structures, 
but modifications of the epithelium, 
the thin, papery cover to the skin. So 
are the finger nails and the hair. 


Sutherland ! 


Psychologists are now wrangling over 
the point whether we are afraid because 
our skin gets goose-fleshy and wet with 
perspiration, and the muscles all of a 
tremble because of the sudden cold that 
comes from the moistened surface; or 
whether our mind perceives that there is 
danger. I do not know, but I can see 
how much the binding of the human 
volume has to do with what is written 
in it at that moment, and I can also 
get some hint that the pages are not 
absolutely blank at the beginning of 
each individual life,.for it seems to me 
that long, long ages ago, when the 
animal man had fur on him, instead ot 
the delicate, useless fuzz or lanugo that 
now covers his body, it was of very great 
use to him in a moment of peril to have 
that fur stand up so that the attacking 
beast could not get a firm grip with its 
fangs; it was of great use to him that 
he should sweat profusely and suddenly 
so as to become what we call ‘<a slip- 
pery customer to handle,” and _ the 
shivering must have helped him to 
wriggle out of a tight place more than 
once. It always seems to me kind of 
pitiful that the skin should keep up its 
old tricks now, so many thousand years 
after they have ceased to be of any 
practical use, but, come to think of it, 
there are times in every one’s life 
when he is brought face to face with 
perils no less elemental than those the 
most primitive man confronted. All 
this is psychology, and I shall have to 
let it alone, for the characteristic of 
psychology is that the more you talk 
about it the less you know, and people 
have no time to fool away on things 
that get them no forwarder. 

When they get it all settled among 
themselves what mind is and how §stt 
works, we shall be glad to hear from 
them, but in the meantime let us go on 
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and learn what we can about other | 


things. But you mark now if they 
don’t wind up with concluding that the 
skin has a lot more to do with thinking 
than the brain. 

But even if this does not turn out to 
‘be the case, the skin has so many other 
duties that it is perfectly amazing to 
think of them. It 1s an organ of re- 
spiration like the lungs. Its products 
are exactly the same, carbonic acid gas 
and water. The difference is in the 
proportion. The skin throws off nearly 
twice as much as the lungs, or in the 
proportion of nine to five. This is 
what kills off the savages so rapidly 
that have had the gospel light. The 
missionaries put clothes on them, and 
that stifles the breathing of the skin. 
The lungs have two-thirds more work 
than they are accustomed to do, and 
break down under thestrain. There are 
plenty of recorded cases where persons 
with pulmonary complaints have at- 
tained perfect, rude health with one lung 
gone by getting off to some wild region 
and going about clad inthe garment of 
space only. There are several sana- 
tonums in Austria where the patients 
take this treatment and get well of every 
ill that was ever heard of. That the 
skin is an organ of respiration can be 
proved by putting an animal into a box 
so that its head protrudes into the fresh 
air. Then fill the box with sulphuretted 
hydrogen, or any other suffocating gas, 
and the animal will smother, even 
though it can breathe pure air. Better 
not say anything to the S.P.C.A. about 
it, though. They prefer to smother 
animals themselves, and they area little 
touchy about such things. 

The skin is also an organ of absorp- 
tion. Man is not so far removed from 


those animals that swim in their nour-. 


ishment and take their meals through 
their pores that he has wholly lost the 
trick of it. I have not been able to find 
any recorded experiments of men bath- 
ing in soup and coming out with the 
fine, comfortable feeling that one has 


time, he will regain his weight. 


after dining well; but it is well known 
that shipwrecked sailors relieve their 
thirst by soaking their clothing in the 
salt water that they dare not drink. A 
man after coming out of a hot bath will 
find that he has lost a pound or two of 
the weight he had when he stepped into 
it. But in a couple of hours, though 
he neither eat nor drink in the mean- 
His 
skin has absorbed the missing fluid from 
the air. Professor Khrjonshtchewsky, 
of Kiev—queer kind of name, that, isn’t 
it? Makes you think you’ve got a tooth- 
brush bristle in your throat—Professor 
Khetc., of Kiev, injected ferro-cyanide 
of potassium into the veins of animals 
and then soaked them in a bath of 
lactate of iron. In two hours the blood 
vessels of their skins were beautifully 
blue from the dye resulting from the 
reaction of the two chemicals. I have 
often thought how handy that would be 
for any one that had an invitation to a 
fancy ball and wanted to go as Prince 
Indigo, or else the Man Blown Upin a 
Powder Mill. There would be no 
trouble about the make-up coming off 
when one got warm from dancing. 
That the skin is intimately connected 
with the lungs is proved by the fact that 
our minor ills of the respiratory tract— 
colds, for instance—are almost always 
traceable to a checking of the perspira- 
tion so that the impurities of the blood 
poison us. Everybody knows the story 
about the little boy that was covered 
with goldleaf as a cherub for some 
Roman pomp, and how he died in agony 
a few hours afterward. The poisons 
manufactured by his own organisms 
slew him, to say nothing of his suffo- 
cation. Burns involving more than 
one-third of the general surface are 
fatal because the excretory powers of 
the skin are lessened beyond the abili- 
ties of the other depuratory organs te 
make up for. Varnish an animal and 
it will die in from six to twelve hours, 
say some authorities. This incontro- 
vertible fact is matched by another 
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equally incontrovertible, that nobody 
ever heard of any case of tarring-and- 
feathering that killed the victim. He 
might have had all kinds of trouble in 
getting the stuff off, and he might have 
felt a certain shock to his pride, but he 
didn't die that anybody ever heard of. 
I never assisted at a ceremony of this 
kind at either end of the joke, and so I 
cannot speak as to the completeness 
with which the body is covered with the 
tar, but from my general knowledge 
.of the character of the people in 
places where such sports are freely 
indulged in, I should say that it 
would most likely be a thorough and 
comprehensive pigmentation. It may 
be that the man breathes through the 
quills of the feathers stuck on, but I 
doubt it. I should think tar would 
seal up the pores of the skin quite as 
effectually as varnish, and it is a paint 
warranted to wear in all weathers and 
not to crack or scale off. I went swim- 


ming once with a lot of boys when I. 


was young, and there was a tar kettle 
right by the swimming hole. Well, sir, 
it was three weeks before But 
perhaps we need not go into all that 
now. 

It may be interesting to know that 
one perspires more on the right side of 
the body than on the left, and that the 
skin of the palm of the hand excretes 
four and a half times as much _ propor- 
tionately to the surface as the skih of 
the back. The pores in the ridges of 
the palm number as many as 3,000 to 
the square inch. They are scarcest on 
the back, where they:are only 4oo to the 
square inch. These pores are not simple 
holes or perforations in the hide, as some 
imagine, but are little pockets lined with 
the same epithelium or pavement stuff 
that covers the external of the body. 
They run straight down into the deepest 
structure of the skin, and.there they 
kink up and coil around till they look 
like a fishing line that has been thrown 
down wet. Enclosed in this knot are 
little veins that leak the perspiration 





through the walls of the tube, and it _ 
wells up to the surface of the skin. It 


1s estimated that the averaged-sized 


man has 7,000,000 of these sweat 
glands aggregating twenty-eight miles 
of tubing. Think of it! Twenty-eight 
miles if all those tiny tubes could be 
straightened out and put end to end! 
These figures, wonderful though they 
may seem, are on the very best medical 
authority. They are the figures of 
men who have given their lives to the 
study of this subject. But still, if they 
seem too large to you, there is just as 
good medical authority for the state- | 
ment that there are 2,400,000 sweat 
glands on the human body, each one- 
fifteenth of an inch long, and that their 
aggregate length is two miles and a 
half! Think of it! Two miles and a 
half! If you object to that, too, I 
have the very best authority for the 
statement that they are one-quarter of 
an inch long and aggregate more than 
nine miles, or I can figure it for you at 
seven miles or twelve miles. Take 
your pick. Our mottois: ‘‘ We aim 
to please.” If one figure suits you 
more than another, it’s yours. We 
can substantiate it by the very best 
medical authority. 

I find only one figure, however, for 
the amount of liquid secreted by the 
skin of an average person in a year, 
though it is evident that the quantity 
must vary greatly according as the per- 
son works in an ice-house or rides a 
bicycle up hill. From the average per- 
son in a year’s time there oozes through 
the pores of the skin, 1,500 pounds of 
water. Let us see: ‘‘ A pint’s a pound 
the world around,” two pints make one 
quart, four quarts one gallon——-Oh, 
well, you cipher it out for yourself. 
never was much of a hand at figures. 

The skin, being a secretory organ, all 
the fluids that promote the processes 
of life are within its province. But to 
consider them would be _ practically 
writing a treatise on physiology, so I 
shall have to stick to what we com- 
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monly think of as the skin. Most of its 
secretion is an oily substance that 
keeps the epithelium and the hairs soft 
and pliable. The sebaceous glands 
_ always open into a hair tube. With 
the exception of a few spots like the 
palms of the hands, the soles of the 
feet, the eyelids, and the first joints of 
the fingers, man is a furry animal. He 
is covered with a little short fuzz called 
lamugo. It is called that because it 1s 
much more elegant to use Latin words 
where English will do just as well. 
There are three other kinds of hair, the 
hair of the head, the hair of the beard 
and the hair of the eyebrows and eye- 
lashes. Not to know as much as that 
is to be ignorant indeed, and I recom- 
mend to all my readers that they 
commit this classification to memory, 
not alone for the great truth it con- 
tains, but for the mental training they 
will get from learning it by heart. 

It is a popular notion, sedulously 
fostered by the barbers who get an 
extra fee for singeing, that the hair is a 
tube, and that when it is cut off it 
bleeds, and the natural vitality of it 
dribbles out into the atmosphere. I 
think people have often been shown 
the hollowness of hairs when they have 
looked at them through a microscope. 
If you can overcome your conviction 
that all this world affords is hollow 
and unsubstantial and are able to 
understand that most people looking 
through a microscope can see exactly 
what they are told they will see, you 
will be pleased to hear that the human 
hair is a solid bundle of epithelial cells, 
the inner ones being rather more loosely 
packed like pith. Grey hairs have air 
bubbles in their outer layers. Blonde 
hair is the finest and most thickly set. 
Black hair is less so, and red hair is the 
coarsest and most sparsely planted. 
The human hair is not a_ perfect 
cylinder, and the flatter it is the more 
natural curl it has, and, being affected 
by dampness, the more it kinks up. 
The hair grows six or seven inches in a 


year, but the reason why a woman's 
hair is not five feet longer to day than 
it was ten years ago is ‘hat each person 
seems to have a definite normal length 
beyond which the hair refuses to grow 
even if you put on the very best lotion 
you can buy for five shillings a bottle. 
When a hair thinks it is about long 
enough it drops out and you find it 
stuck fast on the soap-dish or the 
stationary washbowl, wriggling with 
delight at your efforts to pick it off with 
your wet fingers. 

It does not discourage a hair to be 
plucked out by the roots, as ladies who 
have a tendency to grow moustaches 
will bear me out. It simply gets angry 
and comes in again coarser than ever. 
That is because what keeps the hair 
going 1s something that cannot very 
well be got at from the surface of the 
skin. It isa little papilla 1-180 of an 
inch long away down at the bottom of 
the hair tube. Nothing that can be 
dabbed on the skin can get down there 
either to harm or help it. The only 
way to remove such hair is to make up 
your mind to spend money and to have 
an unpleasant time. Go to the phy- 
sician and let him kill the growth of 
each hair with an electric needle. I 
hope you will enjoy yourself. It is like 
tattooing in its sensations. There have 
been some ladies that have removed 
moustaches from their lips—I mean 
their own moustaches—by taking a 
needle and heating it in the flame of a 
lamp and thrusting it into each indi- 
vidual hair gland and so killing the 
papilla. They get it red hot, you 
know, and they also get tiny particles 
of lamp black on the needle, and it 
leaves a delicate tattooing effect that is 
very striking. I don’t know why it ts 
that I want to laugh about this, 
because you know it is not a bit funny 
to the girl to have her lip hurt so and 
then find out that in taking away the 
moustache that she might have shaved 
off every day, she has left an artificial 
moustache that nothing can remove. 
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It 1s really a serious matter, but I 
always want to laugh just the same. 

In some diseases of the scalp such as 
favus it is necessary to pluck out the 
hairs in order to get at the skin, and it 
is on record that one little girl had to 
have 70,000 of them pulled out by the 
roots before she got well. As there are 
only about 120,000 in the whole scalp, 
and this was only one little patch, it 1s 
easy to see that plucking out a hair 
does not mean the ultimate extinction 
of hair on that spot. 

Beard appears to grow at the same 
rate and to follow the same rules of 
personal conduct as the hair of the 
head. So if aman began shaving when 
he was sixteen and lives to be seventy 
years old, he will have cut more than a 
little bit off the top. If he could keep 
in position all he has thrown away, a 
head of hair thirty-five feet long and 
beard twenty-seven feet long, all in one 
bunch, would enable him to travel witha 
circus summers and sit in a shop window 
to advertise a hair restorer in the winter. 

From all I can learn, there is no use 
of a boy of sixteen sending away his 
pocket money to buy stuff that will 
make the beard grow in a hurry. I 
was always too short of cash in those 
days to invest, and so had to struggle 
along the best way I could with my 
father’s razor on the sly. I could have 
kept the secret longer if the strop had 
not begun to get so many curious little 
slanting slashes in it, because I could 
tell them that the cat had scratched my 
face; but even the cat could not hone 
the razor the wrong way. I remember, 
too, that I was told that if I never used 
lather my beard would come nice and 
silky, but I didn’t want it that way. I 
wanted it like wires, so that I would 
know for sure that I was a grown man, 
and then half the fun of shaving is 
dabbing the lather on. I guess now it 
is the cutting of the beard that makes 
it coarse, and I believe that it is all 
humbug about putting stuff on to make 
It grow in a hurry. 


Finger nails and toe nails, being 
merely flattened growths of the same 
kind of cells that the hairs are made of, 
increase in about the same way, though 
their rate of progress has not been so 
carefully studied. Some say that the 
finger nails grow at the rate of one- 
thirtieth of an incha week. Bean esti- 
mates that it takes twenty weeks to 
restore a thumb nail, and _ ninety-six 
weeks to restore a toe nail. I don't 
believe that. Once when I was about 
sixteen, and had even less sense than 
most boys of that age, I bought a pair 
of boots too short forme. I wore them, 
though they hurt like sixty, and the 
first thing I knew the nails of my great 
toes came off. Well, I know that it 
didn’t take any ninety-six weeks to 
make them good asnew. Why, ninety- 
six weeks is two years, lacking not quite 
two months. Don’t tell me. 

There have been cases where people 
that where stung by a bee on the first 
joint of the finger at the root of the nail 
have had the nail grow crooked and 
disfigured for a long time afterward. 
These epithelial cells which form the 
outer scarf skin and are modified to 
make the hair, teeth, and nails, to say 
nothing of the cornea of the eye, have 
no blood vessels and few filaments of 
nerves. They serve to keep the sensa- 
tions caused by the Not-Me from be- 
coming too poignant to the Me. On 
the fingers and on the palm of the hand 


the lines of the pores form whorls and 


look absolutely different in every human 
being. Galton has written a large book 
(much too large, in fact) to show the 
value of finger prints as a means of 
identification. I never could see why 
the palmists instead of humbugging 
with the creases in the palm, which in- 
dicate no more than the habitual manner 
of folding the hand, should not get up 
a scheme of telling fortunes and reading 
character by the whorls and loops on 
the fingers which are absolutely charac- 
teristic of each individual. They could 
not go any further astray than they do, 
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and they might come nearer. I hadan 
expert palmist tell me once that I was 
a carpenter by trade and a very orderly 
person. As a matter of fact, I can’t 
drive a nail straight, and my desk looks 
like it had been stirred up with a stick. 

Important as are all these various 
functions of the skin, it seems to me 
that its work of supplying general 
information to-the man inside and -of 
doing the most of his thinking for him 
is by far the most important. It is 
probable that the hairs that stand up 
on the hand have a lot to do with 
informing us of a lot of things that we 
do not ordinarily trace to them. The 
tactile sensibility of the skin is most 
acute on the tip of the third finger and 
the end of the tongue. With the eyes 
closed the points of a pair of compasses 
may be perceived to be two when they 
are only one-twenty-fourth of an inch 
apart. It is dullest on the skin of the 
thigh and forearm, where they may be 
separated two and a half inches before 
they are perceived as two. The tactile 
sense and the sense of temperature are 
by no meansthe same,for the parts of the 
cuticle that are most keenly susceptible 
to heat and cold are tolerably dull to 
distinguish objects by touch A 
paralysed limb insensible to pressure is 
very much alive to hot water. The 
sensation of heat is always more intense 
when the surface exposed to it Is 
greater. One may put the tip of his 
forefinger in hot water that he could 
not possibly endure his whole hand in. 
This is often strikingly exemplified 
when somebody in the family wants to 
break up acold. The pail of mustard 
water which seemed only comfortably 
warm to mother’s finger makes father 
jerk his foot out with a wide splash and 
a wild whoop of: ‘‘Ow! Lord a 
mighty! I didn’t want to scald the 
hide off!” 

The smallest difference in tempera- 
ture that can be perceived by the skin 
in health is one and one-half degrees. 
Some people would call it sultry if they 


were exposed to a temperature of ninety 
degrees, but Drs. Blagden and Banks 
report a case where 260 degrees were 
endured for eight minutes; Tillet men- 
tions a girl that stayed seven minutes 
in an oven at 324°5 degrees; Sir F. 
Chantry tolerated 350 degrees in an 
oven where moulds were drying, and 
Chabert, the Fire King, is said to have 
stood as high a temperature as 600 
degrees. The optimum, that is to say, 
the most favourable surface temperature 
is from g2°8 degrees 94°6 Fahrenheit. 
The clothed portions of the body are 
always between 93°5 and 94’5 degrees. 
Under highly unfavourable circum- 
stances, the surface temperature never 
sinks below 889, and when the tem- 
perature of the hands goes below 77 
degrees Fahrenheit it becomes painful. 

The skin is thickest on the back and 
thinnest on the eyelids. Most of us 
have the different layers pretty well 
connected together, but elastic-skinned 
men that have no such connection are 
not unheard of. One Spaniard is said 
to have been able to draw out his skin 
twelve inches in any direction. This 
may seem like stretching it a little, but 
as usual with all such yarns there is 
the best medical authority for it. 

In my earthly pilgrimage through 
this vale of tears I have found nothing 
so comforting as to be able to point out 
to my fellow-men that most of the 
things they are sure of are all nonsense. 
I am confident that this pleasure must 
be a thing of beauty because it is a joy 
forever. I don’t care what the subject 
is, if you only go deep enough into its 
study you can always discover that the 
popular notion of it is wholly wrong. 
It is an unshaken article of belief with 
most people that skin diseases are almost 
always catching; that they show that 
the sufferers themselves or their parents 
are no better than they should be; that 
they indicate that ‘‘the blood is bad,” 
that you must be careful or you will 
‘drive it in,” and the patient will die, 
if nothing more, and that a boil is 
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worth {1 in doctors’ bills saved. They 
are all wrong, teetotally wrong on 
the very best medical authority. Not 
more than two or three of the hundred 
or so skin diseases catalogued are catch- 
ing, and the chances are that’ the 
eruption is as innocent and as innocuous 
asacold. Ifthere is such a thing as 
‘*bad blood’ medicine has not found it 
out. Next to nothing is known in 
regard to the condition of blood in dis- 
ease. Chemical and _ microscopical 
study has utterly failed to show that 
there is any difference between the 
blood in health and the blood in 
cutaneous disorders. Certain of them 
are symptomatic of nervous breakdown, 
and imperfect digestion causes others. 
Tomatoes, bananas, strawberries, shell- 
fish and other articles of diet, harmless 
to most of us, cause a rash to break out 
on others. Evidently the medical pro- 
fession does not fear ‘‘ driving the dis- 
easein,” for the treatment for cutaneous 
affections is now wholly local. A boil 
is an acute inflammation of the tissues 
surrendering a hair-follicle, and is due 
to some infection of the follicle by a 
germ, generally the staphylococcus pyo- 
genes aureus. I thought you might like 
to know the name. Boils come upon 
the just and the unjust, on those who 
have good blood and those who have 
bad blood. What forms inside the tor- 
menting thing is not the strained-out 
impurities of the blood, for pus does 
not exist in the blood. It is of local 
formation. A boil is not worth 


twopence, let alone £1. It is just 
what your untutored imagination says 
it is, a confounded nuisance. If any- 
body owed me £1 and could either 
pay it in cash or in _ boils, which- 
ever I preferred, I should take the cash 
every time, even at a discount. I 
think I should get more comfort that 


way. 

n the old physiologies that we 
studied at school, when we were little, 
on one of the advertising fly leaves in 
the back of the book was a picture of a 
boy in long trousers with his hair parted 
On one side and roached up in the 
middle. He held one arm bent stiffly 
at the elbow pointing upward. With 
the other he called attention to the 
carpet while he solemnly avowed: “1 
am fearfully and wonderfully made.” 
He was not alluding to the artists’ work 
on him, though that fully justified his 
remark, but to the marvellous construc- 
tion of the human body. Well, sir, 
it'sevenso. It is astonishing how well 
old Dame Nature has worked out with 
the material she had. The arrange- 
ments of bones and muscles and nerve 
tissues are certainly ingenious, if the 
evolutionists will let us use that phrase, 
but I take notice when she wanted to 
get out something particularly meritor- 
ious she made it out of raw hide, thus 
verifying the old adage, ‘‘there’s noth- 
ing like leather.” The volume of 
human life may contain fascinating 
reading, but to my mind the binding is 
the best part of the book. 


————— 
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the equally antique vehice to which 
she was harnessed. 

“You don’t propose to go in this 
rig?’ he gasped. 

Winnefred Penn nodded, though she 
flushed pink as one of the hollyhocks 
growing against her grandmother’s 
barn. Indeed, in her green muslin 
dress, she had the look of one of those 
flowers, plucked stalk and all. 

‘‘And drive her?" and he made a 
gesture towards the horse, who was 
foundered and had not been harnessed 
for years. Her foretop, mane, and 
tail were white with age. Now, with 
a nasturtium trailing from her mouth, 
She looked around, reproachfully at 
her mistress. Winnefred avoided that 
mild old eye. ‘I thought, of course, 
we'd row down,” he continued, “ other- 
wise I’d have brought my horse. I’ll 
get him now.” 

For answer she gathered up the 
reins. 

“But why won’t you let me get him, 
he exploded. 

She turned full upon him. It was as 
if the petals of the holly hock fell 
wider apart. ‘‘ Because I want to 
drive Mollie—that’s why!” 

‘“Lord!’’ he exclaimed, under his 
breath ; but he got into the buggy, 
which sank perceptibly under his 
sturdy weight. He leaned back, his 
large, well-kept hands resting half- 
open on his knees. The fingers 
twitched, and he swallowed once or 
twice. He had made his money ina 
lumbering. camp, but now that the 
necessity for such a life no longer 
existed, and he could afford to dress 
well and drive good horses, he did both 
with conscientious thoroughness. He 
had a fierce pride in appearances. 

‘Get up, Mollie.” chirruped Winne- 
‘fred, stealing a glance at the house, 
but she was obliged to reach for the 
whip before she was heeded. Then, 
with a strange preliminary movement, 
in which every leg shot out at a 
different angle, the mare gathered her- 


self together. The buggy responded ; 
it lifted a very shriek of age and de- 
crepitude, which so startled the horse 
that, with neck stretched like a racer’s, 
ears back and tail flying, she went 
down the driveway in leaps. 

Elwood reached for the reins, but he 
was too late. They went curveting 
into the main street. Unmindful of 
the jeers that followed them, on went 
Mollie. The stiff side curtains of the 
buggy stood out in the wind like ears. 
It swayed from side to side like a 
drunken thing, it dogged her closely, 
and Winnefred’s laughter but tended 
to increase her excitement. But, as 
they neared the outskirts of the village, 
the conviction grew upon Mollie that 
she could not get away from her pur- 
suer. She gradually came to a stand- 
still, trembling in every limb. 

Winnefred covered her face. 
you thought she couldn’t go.” 

Her companion _ stared 
ahead. 

She leaned towards him. It was as 
if a very wind of penitence swayed her. 
‘Please forgive me,” she whispered. 
‘“‘T never dreamed of her attracting so 
much attention. But if we’d gone the 
other way, grandma would have seen 
us from her window. You see, she’s 
threatened to have Mollie shot, and I 
couldn't leave her home.” 

‘‘She ought to be shot.” 

It was as if a counter current swept 
the girl in the opposite direction. 
‘“‘Oh,” she cried, ‘‘you’re barbarous. 
You should have heard Mr. Wharton's 
last sermon.” 

Harry Wharton was a young theo- 
logical student, who carried himself in 
innocent imitation of a Catholic priest. 
During the summer he had been read- 
ing the service in the Episcopal Church 
and introducing the full ritual. He 
was popular among the girls of the 
village, but Norman Elwood disliked 
him fiercely on account of his atten- 
tions to Winnefred. Now her shot 
told. 


‘“* And 


straight 
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‘Well, when I go and listen to that 
idiot, you'll know it.” 

“Oh, you can’t go now. Didn’t you 
know that he was ill ? ” 

The note of anxiety, real or assumed, 
was by no means lost upon Elwood. 
He relapsed into an angry silence. 
Having passed the outposts of fear, and 
found it but a delusion, Mollie’s pace, 
this time, was scarcely more than a 
crawl. Teams passed them constantly, 
and the shouts that rolled back seemed 
to settle on Norman as visibly as the 
dust. An hour’s laborious plodding 
brought them in sight of the shrine, 
which was on the summit of a hill. 

The scene was a picturesque one. 
The bleak, wind-swept little building 
was filled to the doors. Most of the 
people were Poles from the neighbour- 
ing farms, but there were a few Irish, 
and Winnefred saw her grandmother’s 
hired man. ‘Why, I could have left 
Mollie home as well as _ not,’’ she 
thought. Mike O’Neal was quite an 
old man, with a long upper lip and a 
pair of gentle, wide-apart, blue eyes. 
Winnefred watched him with growing 
satisfaction. ‘‘ He certainly is a very 
good Catholic,” she told herself. 

In the immediate vicinity of the 
shrine was a spring, which was said to 
have been blessed by Father Marquette, 
and at the conclusion of the service the 
people moved off in groups towards it. 
‘They're going to get bottles of the 
holy water,” she explained. Mike had 
to be back in time for the milking, and 
she waited only for him to be gone. 
Then: ‘I’m going down there,” she 
announced. ‘‘I want to see if anv 
crutches and sticks are thrown away.” 
_ The young man watched her scowl- 
ingly. He disapproved of her ritualistic 
tendencies, solely because they emanated 
from young Mr. Wharton; though he 
was too practical to have much com- 
prehension of anything that required 
imagination. Now he began to ask 
himself why she had been so strenuous 
about coming to-day. Presently he 


saw her returning, and a jealous sus- 
picion flashed across his brain. He put 
off down the hill. Mollie had been 
pulling at the branches above her, and 
little sticks and dry leaves were tangled 
in her mane. Her eyes held humorous 
lights, as she looked around at the 
young people. Norman helped Winne- 
fred into the buggy, and then stood back. 

‘‘Oh, I understand,” cried the girl ; 
‘you prefer to walk.” 

Elwood flushed. ‘‘ Yes, I do prefer 
to walk,” he returned, ‘‘and when you 
want to get any more holy water for 
your sick Catholic priest, you can get 
some one else to go with you. I won't. 
You did get a bottle of the stuff, didn’t 
you ?”’ he finished, quickly. 

But he got no answer. Driving off, 
she invested the old buggy with as 
much state as a Roman chariot. 

Hers was a sweet nature, which here- 
tofore had accommodated itself readily 
to her lover’s stronger, more dictatorial 
one. She had never quarrelled with 
him before. She wept most of the 
night, and Mollie’s danger was _for- 
gotten. The next day, however, the 
sight of a boy with a rifle, speeding 
down the lane which led to the pasture, 
caused her to rush to the door. Her 
rheumatic old grandmother was asleep 
in the next room, but she never lowered 
her voice. 

“Stop, Tommy Watkins !”” she called 
loudly, ‘‘ Stop, I say!” 

The boy wheeled about, and Winne- 
fred went panting up to him. 

‘‘Where are you going with that 
gun ?”’ she demanded. 

He stole a keen glance at her. ‘‘ Oh, 
I ain’t goin’ far.” 

She caught hold of his sleeve. ‘‘ Did 
Mike send you for the gun ?”’ she asked. 
‘Has he got Mollie down there ?”’ 

‘No, Mike didn’t send me for the 
gun.” 

‘“Who did, then ? ” 

‘‘Mr. Elwood. He said Mike’s old 
flint-lock wa'n’t no good; that I was 
to run up to the hotel and get his. I 
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She walked straight up to the mare, 
and her flashing eyes swept the group. 
‘* Come on, Mollie,’ she said, in a low, 
clear voice. She caught hold of the 
dangling halter. 

Mike had been in Mrs. Allen’s ser- 
vice forty years, and it had never 
occurred to him to disobey an order. 
He turned and looked at Norman 
appealingly. 

The young man strode forward. The 
mingled fury and misery in the girl’s 
face touched him. He completely 
forgot his anger towards her. 

‘‘ Look here, Winnefred,” he said, 
gently, ‘“‘I wouldn't interfere if I were 
you. It’s by far the most humane way 
when a horse is in the condition she is. 
But it’s no place for you, dear.” 

‘* And is it your place?” she inter- 
rupted. ‘‘ Since when has the killing 
of old horses been your business, 
Norman Elwood ?”’ 

He reddened. ‘‘ You're right. It 
isn’t my affair. But I was passing and 
I happened to notice Mike’s gun. It’s 
an old flint-lock; it might explode. 
And, hang it, Winnefred, I knew how 
much you cared for the horse, and so I 
sent for my rifle and was going to show 
him how to put the poor beast out of 
her misery in an instant. Heavens!” 
he finished, ‘‘I hope you don’t think 
I'd mix up inan affair of this kind from 
choice.”’ 

But Winnefred did not seem to hear. 
She put her arms around Mollie’s neck 
and began talking to her. He looked at 
her a moment, then turned on his heel. 

‘Take your rifle with you,’’ she 
called, but he swung on unheeding and 
vaulted the fence. ‘‘ Take it to him, 
Tommy,” she ordered, and the boy 
started to obey. But at the fence, he 
faced around on Mike. 

‘* Ain’t you goin’ to want it?” he 
asked in a protesting voice. 

The old man stared from one to the 
other, helplessly. Tommy flung him- 
self over the fence, and the two other 
boys followed, but once on the other 
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side their disdain found expression. 
‘““°Fore I'd be such a ninnyhead as to be 
scart out by a woman !"’ they yelled. 
But Mike feared a sterner disapproval 
than theirs. ‘‘ What’ll I be after sayin’ 


to Mrs. Allen?” he quavered. ‘“ Jest 
tell me that.” 
Winnefred looked at him in a 


strained way, as if she did not fairly see 
him. ‘* Dan’t say anything,” she said 
dully. ‘‘ I’m the oneto blame. Don't 
say anything.” Then suddenly she 
dropped her head against the mare’s 
neck. 

Mike tried to protest, but he had 
been keyed to a pitch of stern resolu- 
tion, absolutely abnormal. Now the 
tears began to roll down his cheeks. 
He stood weeping against his crook’d 
arm. Then, catching up the gun, he 
went shambling down the lane, leaving 
the girl and the wistful old horse alone 
on the field of victory. 

Mollie whinnied softly, and Winne- 
fred gathered the long head closer. 
‘“ Nice horsie,’’ she murmured, heart- 
brokenly, ‘“‘they shouldn’t hurt you, no, 
they shouldn’t.” She might have been 
embracing a child, and, indeed, there 
was in the whole aspect of the outworn 
old animal the same absolute helpless- 
ness and trust. The thought that this 
confidence had almost been betrayed 
was unbearable to the girl. As a little 
orphan child brought to her grand- 
mother’s to live, she had played with 
Mollie and ridden astride her. She felt 
for the age and weakness and very 
brutehood of the other a protective 
tenderness stronger than love itself. 

She was unconscious of the sympathy 
in a pair of boyish eyes peering at her 
over the fence, and not until Tommy 
Watkins touched her arm was_ she 
aware that he had returned. 

‘“Say, Miss Penn,” he began, ‘‘ I’m 
glad the nag ain’t hurt. All aggra- 
vated me was the way Mr. Elwood and 


Mike acted. You’ve got a good deal 
more grit than they have. They're 
duffers.”’ 
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ment, offered it to Mollie, who instantly 
capitulated. With nose thrust out, 
she came slipping and sliding down 
into her retreat. It was perfectly dry 
down there, and when the window at 
the end had been opened, it possessed 
possibilities of comfort which were not 
at first evident. But through this 
window, which suggested a port-hole, 
Mollie at once put her head. The 
meadow grass rippled like a sea, and 
she looked not unlike one of the animals 
of the ark taking a peep at the weather. 

‘** Oh, if she’s going to do that /” ex- 
claimed Winnefred. 

The boy shook his head. ‘ Mike 
won’t come ’round back here,” he said 
comfortably. 

Thus began Mollie’s life in the tool- 
house—a life which endured success- 
fully for three weeks, and might have 
continued much longer had it not been 
for Mollie herself. The dry air in the 
little bricked basement had a beneficial 
effect on her stiffened joints. Tommy, 
who derived quite a revenue thereby, 
fed and groomed her regularly, exer- 
cising the greatest ingenuity in purloin- 
ing hay and oats from the barn, and 
Winnefred gave her the necessary 
exercise. Every evening in the early 
darkness a shadowy girl and a horse 
walked in the lane. Once the Irish- 
man returned for something he had 
forgotten, and she thought she descried 
him peering at her ; but if he suspected 
Mollie’s continued existence, he said 
nothing about it, and Tommy zealously 
spread the report of the shooting. He 
hamself had shot her, he said. 

But early in September Mollie 
brought about her own discovery. It 
was the evening that Winnefred re- 
ceived a note from Elwood. Harry 
Wharton had called very often of late, 
but Elwood had not been to the house 
since their quarrel. Winnefred had 
grown pale and dispirited. Often, when 
walking with Mollie, she had wept 
miserably, but she had never thought 
of writing to Elwood or even trying to 
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see him. To her mind, a choice was 
involved between her lover with his 
sturdy common sense, and devotion to 
this helpless, altogether useless old 
animal. She made the choice unhesi- 
tatingly, though she wept with the 
pain of it. When the note was handed 
to her, however, the colour came rush- 
ing back into her cheeks. Smiling and 
dimpling, she put on her prettiest dress 
and sat herself down in the sitting- 
room—but no aged horse walked in 
the procession of her thoughts. 

For a time Mollie gazed patiently 
into the gathering dusk; but these 
nocturnal constitutionals with her mis- 
tress were the one break in her other- 
wise eventless life, and presently she 
turned her attention to the door. She 
pushed it several times, and when it 
yielded she made a hesitating exit. 
Then she stood looking towards the 
house. A wind blew across the meadow, 
sweet and cool, and just above the 
horizon swung the red disc of the moon. 
Against it tree arms were etched dis- 
tinctly, and in its shining the old horse 
suddenly loomed forth, the very em- 
bodiment of peace, and rest, and 
evening. 

The sense of freedom was not un- 
pleasant, and presently, as a leaf is 
waked to a brief stirring—an activity 
which is in itself a deeper rest—she 
cantered off down the drive-way. Out- 
side the fence she stopped to browse, 
but her movements gained a certain 
guilty nimbleness. Starting at every 
sound, she strayed at length into a 
neighbour’s barn. The _ neighbour, 
Mrs. White, was a widow. Naturally 
indolent, she had taken to the study of 
occultism as a means of subsistence. 
The young people went to her to have 
their fortunes told, but she was not 
looked upon with favour by her elders, 
and Mrs. Allen especially disapproved 
of her. She never allowed Winnefred to 
go over there. But Mollie made no 
such distinctions. In at the door of 
Mrs. White’s leaning grey barn she 
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drifted. The widow did not keep a 
horse, but a bag of oats stood against 
the wall, and these Mollie instantly 
discovered. She thrust her nose into 
them with the delight of a tippler at- 
tacking a full,cask. Some time later, 
Mrs. White, returning from the grocery, 
was startled by a sound proceeding 
from her unoccupied barn. She caught 
up a lamp and scuttled out there. She 
held the flaring light above her head 
and peered around the door. 

‘‘ Whoever yer be, git out of here!” 
she called shrilly. 

Mo'lie, in the further darkness, stood 
with head up. 

‘‘T don’t want yer in my barn,” 
screamed the woman. 

Mollie saw her quite plainly, and, 
startled by the sudden radiance and by 
the grotesque shadow, witha wild snort 
she charged out of the barn. The light 
went out in the gust of her passing, but 
her stiff gait had betrayed her. Mrs. 
White gasped. Her knees bent under 
her. 

Filled with fright and oats, Mollie 
raced through the moonlight like a 
green-hearted colt, though she was by 
no means as clear-sighted as one. 
Some children had barely time to 
scurry out of her way, and at the en- 
trance to Mrs. Allen’s lawn she lunged 
blindly against Norman Elwood and 
carried him off his feet. The attack 
was so unexpected that for an instant 


the discomfited lover stared about him. 


in adaze. A few paces away, cut like 
a cameo against the moonlight, Mollie 
stood regarding him alertly, and at 
sight of her he leaped to his feet. But 
with that strange preliminary move- 
ment which there was no mistaking, 
she sped away towards the barn. 
Again, the day when he had gone 
with Winnefred in the old buggy, 
behind the old horse, on that pilgrimage 
of wrath and humiliation, rose before 
him ; then the quarrel in the field, with 
the mare as the hypocritical cause, and, 
tinally, this onslaught when he had 


supposed her dead and had brought 
himself to take the first step towards a 
reconciliation. She had come _ back 
from the grave, as it were, to defeat his 
purpose. She had not only knocked 
him down—she had destroyed his faith 
in Winnefred. Winnefred had spread 
the report of the shooting—she had 
deceived him. 

As this realisation grew upon him he 
started on a run for the house. His 
hand was fairly on the bell when the 
light from the transom revealed the 
grass stains on the knees of his light 
trousers, the flower gone from his coat, 
the fact that he was without stick or 
gloves. For a moment his fierce anger 
struggled with his fiercer pride. Then, 
with a suppressed cry, he turned and 
strode off through the night—ridicu- 
lous in his own imagining, dishevelled, 
and defeated. In every grotesque 
shadow he saw Mollie, and in every 
light night sound he heard Winnefred. 
They were laughing at him. 

Mrs. Allen’s dead mare had returned 
as friskly as a colt. Mrs. White lis- 
tened greedily to the children who 
came to her the next morning with an 
account of the apparition. Then she 
put on her bonnet triumphantly. 
That Mrs. Allen—thnifty, practical 
old matron — disapproved of her 
and her spiritualistic theories Mrs. 
White knew. Now the information 
which she had to give was a sweet 
morsel to her. She was quite pale 
when she pushed by the wondering 
serving-maid into Mrs. Allen’s room. 

Mrs. Allen sat in a wheel chair. She 
was a large old lady, but her rheu- 
matic limbs were helpless, and all the 
animation that would otherwise have 
sufficed for her entire frame was con- 
centrated in her face. It was made up 
of querulous lines, a pointed chin, and 
a pair of snapping black eyes. Mrs. 
White, in her rusty bonnet and untidy 
gown, shrank a little, then her gaze 
met the other’s with a curious boldness. 
‘“‘T hope you'll excuse me, Mis’ Allen,” 
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the oats in my barn half gone and your 
geranium bed all trampled down.” 

‘‘But what was the apparition?” 
screamed the old lady. 

Mrs. White bent towards her and 
lowered her voice. Her lips seemed 
loath to give up their secret, there was 
a gleam of joy in her eye. ‘‘ Tell me 
one thing,” she said. ‘‘ Didn’t you 
have your old grey mare shot last 
month? Well, last night there was a 
moon that means murder, and she 
came back. Your old grey mare came 
back and was gallopin’ round in the moon- 
light.” 

She drew herself up to observe the 
effect of her words. The other sat very 
still. Several expressions passed over 
-her face, and when she spoke it was in 
a peculiar voice. 

‘‘1’d like to see those tracks,’ she 
said. ‘* Perhaps you’d be kind enough 
to roll me out there. I expect you’re 
some. stronger than you thought,” she 
added, as Mrs. White eagerly complied. 

The dew had been heavy, and they 
had no difficulty in following Mollie’s 
trail. At the geranium bed the old 
lady’s face grew dark. All the plants 
were broken down, and there was a 
suspicious hollow in the mould. 

“It looks jest as though she’d laid 
down and rolled over, doesn’t it?” 
said Mrs. White. 

“Oats,” returned the other dryly. 
As they neared the barn, she discerned 
Mike’s frightened face peering at her 
around the door. She signified that 
she wished to stop, but Mrs. White 
pushed rapidly on. ‘“ The tracks don’t 
go in there, Mis’ Allen. They lead to 
where she’s buried ; you'll see.” 

But at the tool-house the tracks 
stopped abruptly. The little building 
had a tightly-closed, non-committal 
air. The door was locked. The woman 
stood staring at it. ‘‘ Perhaps she jest 
vanished into thin air,” ventured Mrs. 
White. But her companion had hitched 
her chair until she was in view of the 
rear of the building. 


‘‘Thin air, fiddlesticks!’’ she cried 
sharply. ‘‘Come here, Jane White,” 
and she extended a finger shaking with 
rage and scorn. 

There, thrust forth into the sunshine, 
like an ungainly sprout from a plant in 
a cellar, were the head and neck of 
Mollie. Mollie, infinitely dejected, 
with eyes half-closed and a stream of 
blood meandering down her nose. 

“The bullet-hole!’’ shrieked Mrs. 
White. She was darting away, when 
Mrs. Allen caught her dress. 

‘You fool, it’s oats /”’ 

“It’s a manifestation. 
Mis’ Allen!” 

But the other held on to the dress. 
‘Manifestation! It’s a manifestation 
that the oats made her sick and she’s 
been banging herself around. It's a 
manifestation that she was never shot ; 
that I’ve been tricked by a man I’ve 
had in my employ forty years, and by 
my own granddaughter. Suddenly she 
released Mrs. White, who almost fell. 
“‘ ‘Winnefred hid her away,” she con- 
tinued wrathfully. ‘‘ She thought she 
ought to be allowed to live, and perhaps 
she had, she does appear to enjoy it 
so,” and she turned contemptuovysly to 
Mollie, who rolled weary, dissipated- 
looking eyes towards them, but other- 
wise was as motionless as though she 
were in truth rooted in the earth. 

Mrs. White’s sallow face and neck 
were a fierce red. ‘‘ Well! ’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Allen, ‘“ have you anything to say? 
You see yourself now just as every 
sensible person in this village has been 
seeing you for the last ten years. And 
I'll tell you one thing,” she continued, 
“if after this I hear of your filling the 
minds of young people with = such 
wicked foolishness, I’ll publish what’s 
happened this morning. Ill tell the 
whole thing, so that even the silly 
people who have been in the habit of 
coming to you shall know that you are 
an impostor. Now take me into the 
house; I’m sick.” 

Crestfallen and subdued, the other 


Oh, le’ me go, 
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obeyed. But there was something 
besides shame in her eyes—a miserable 
comprehension that she could no longer 
dupe her own soul. To a certain point 
she had believed in those carefully- 
nurtured fancies. But now they had 
toppled, and all that had become 
weakly individual in her toppled also. 
She slunk off towards her own home, 
and the very angle of her bonnet had 
lost character. 

Mrs. Allen was not accustomed to 
having her orders set aside ; moreover, 
the unwonted exertion had caused her 
rheumatic limbs to ache, and she was 
particularly incensed over the destruc- 
tion of the geranium bed. After Mrs. 
White had gone, she called her grand- 
daughter. Crouched at her window, 
Winnefred had watched with dull eyes 
the descent upon the tool - house. 
Elwood had not come, and she had 
scarcely moved since going to her room 
late the evening before. She rose and 
went downstairs. But there was no 
defiance in her attitude, neither was 
there any pleading. She looked almost 
stupid. The grandmother felt her anger 
dwindle, but she spoke out sharply : 

‘What do you mean by keeping that 
poor beast alive ?”’ 

Winnefred was silent. 

“Why don’t you speak ?’”’ demanded 
the grandmother. ‘‘I suppose you 
never dreamed of my finding her—you 
nor Mike.”’ 

“Mike didn’t know a thing about 
it,” returned the girl. ‘‘ He supposed 
Tommy Watkins shot her. I’m the 
one to blame, and I’m the one that’s 
kept her hidden in the tool-house.”’ 

‘“Tool-house! Nice place fora horse, 
isn’t it? Well, why did you do it ?”’ 

‘‘Because I couldn’t bear to have 
her shot.”’ 

Had Winnefred burst into tears the 
other would have relented, for she was 
not oblivious to the pathos of the 
attempt. But the girl’s answer was 
very low, and to the grandmother it 
sounded sulky. Her anger flamed out 


anew. ‘‘ Well, she'll be shot now,” 
she cried. ‘‘ She got into the oats last 
night over in Jane White’s barn, and 
she’s as sick as she can be. She’s old 
and stiff-jointed. I ought to know 
something how she feels, and I’d be 
glad enough if any one would put an 
end to my suffering. Now I want to 
see Mike.” 

Her interview with him occupied 
but a few minutes, and Winnefred 
had time for only the briefest visit 
to the tool-house. ‘‘I forgot it before, 
and I suppose it won’t do any good, 
anyway,” she whispered, when she 
once more gained her room. Yet when 
the report came she thrust her arms 
straight upward. ‘‘Oh, how could 
they?” she cried. ‘ How could they?” 
All through the night she had not shed 
a tear, yet now, weeping the passing of 
Mollie, she wept also the subtler 
passing of her own hope. She didnot 
go downstairs until tea-time. 

In spite of the fact that she had been 
threatening the execution of the mare 
for years, Mrs. Allen regretted the 
course she had taken. It was a relief 
to her when, after the meal, the 
girl slipped from the room. Winne- 
fred was standing by the kitchen 
window when Mike entered. 

‘Better go light on the oats the 
night, hadn’t I?” he whispered. 

She turned swiftly, then sprang to- 
wards him. ‘“ Didn’t you do it, Mike?” 

He fapsed into sudden sulkiness. 
‘Faith, would she be afther needin’ 
any supper at all, if I had?” he 
demanded. ‘‘QOh, it was a foine idea 
of yours, foine; for I’d a done it this 
time sure, but when I see that bottle 
of holy wather gleaming against the 
neck of her, the gun dropped from me 
hand. And I won’t niver do it, nai- 
ther,” he concluded. ‘I'll laive the 
place first.” 

Thus Mollie's day continued, with 
the difference that she was kept even a 
closer prisoner than before, though 
there was little danger of a second dis- 
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covery. Mrs. Allen had not been so 
well since her trip to the tool-house. 
Every precaution was taken, how- 
ever. 

As the summer waned, Winnefred 
grew more and more listless. Her 
grandmother, attributing the change 
to Mollie's death, reproached herself, 
in spite of the fact that her common 
sense rejected such an explanation. 
One day, however, Winnefred burst 
into tears at the casual inquiry about 
Elwood. She did not know where he 
was, and he had been unreasonably 
jealous of young Mr. Wharton, who 
that week had gone home to marry a 
girl in his own village. 

‘‘And-you knew of the engagement 
all along and didn’t speak of it?” 
chuckled the old lady. ‘‘ Then what’s 
happened serves you right. But'don't 
you worry,” she added; ‘he'll hear 
of the wedding and come back fast 
enough.” 

And she was right. The theologue’s 
marriage furnished Elwood with an 
excuse for returning, and made his 
going away significant of more than 
the unreasoning indignation that had 
prompted it. Indeed, he preferred to 
forget that Mollie had been the primary 
cause of his wrath, and chose rather to 
explain his departure on the ground of 
jealousy, though he had never at heart 
doubted Winnefred’s affection for him- 
self, or accepted Wharton as a serious 
rival. There was about him a look of 
boyish embarrassment when he called, 
and this deepened when Mrs. Allen 
received him. Winnefred was not 
well, she told him, and though she 
attributed this to Mollie’s discovery 
and execution, he was conscious all 
the time that she eyed him with 
shrewd disapproval. 

‘“Is—she too ill to see me?” he 
asked. 

The grandmother fixed upon him a 
searching glance, which brought the 
blood to his face, though he stared 
back at her bravely. Apprehension 


seemed to charge the silence. Sud- 
denly the door burst open, and there, 
flushing and paling like a guilty child, 
and yet instinct with protest, stood 
Winnefred. She had plainly been 
listening, and her eyes sought first 
Elwood’s, then her grandmother’s, in 
a swift glance of appeal. She half put 
out her hand, and the young man, with 
an exclamation, was at her side in an 
instant. He took her in his arms, 
paying not the slightest heed to Mrs. 
Allen, and pressed his cheek against 
her hair. The old lady laughed. “1 
ee perhaps, she’s well enough,”’ said 
she 


Winnefred revived like a_ refreshed 
flower, but Elwood could not forgive 
himself for the suffering he had caused. 

There was no reason for delay, and 
early in October they were married. 
It was a simple country wedding ; and 
after it they started for their new home 
in the small Northern town where 
Norman had lumber interests. The 
journey would occupy the greater part 
of a day, and was regarded by Winne- 
fred, who had never been forty miles 
from her native village, as quite an 
extended tour. But in spite of her 
girlish anticipations of the trip, and her 
pride before the crowd of young people 
who came to see them off, as the 
moment of starting drew near she 
grew strangely distraught. She talked 
and laughed irresponsibly, holding the 
attention of the whole party, and it 
was only when Mike appeared at the 
door of the car that this tension seemed 
to relax. All through the journey she 
was a constant puzzle to Norman. 
Her recurrent high spirits, followed 
by a quick depression in which there 
was something of appeal, bewildered 
and touched him. 

They reached their destination late 
in the day, and alighted on the grey, 
bleak platform. Winnefred stood quite 
still. An enormous crate was being 
hoisted, amid great laughter and swear- 
ing, from one of the freight cars, but 
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‘she made no attempt to divert Nor- 
man’s attention. 

“Wonder what they’ve got down 
there that they’re having such a time 
to unload?” he said, wrinkling his 
forehead. 

“T—I think it’s a horse,” faltered 
his wife. 

‘A horse ! 
sending a horse in that way ? 
there’s Blake from the livery. 
probably some choice racer.” 

‘“ No, it isn’t,’ Winnefred tried to 
speak bravely. ‘‘It isn’t a_ racer. 
Oh, Norman, don’t you understand ? 
It’s— Mollie.” | 

In spite of her effort to keep it firm, 
the voice of the poor little bride sud- 
denly broke. She put her hand on 
his arm, but she could not look at him. 
Her pretty head, in its wedding bonnet, 
drooped lower. ‘‘Grandma’d surely 
have found her, as she did before. 
And so—I had her boxed—and—and 
brought here.”’ 

The young fellow looked at her, and 
a realising sense of marriage engulfed 
him. Amazement, incredulity, anger 
struggled in his face. 

Snorting and puffing, the train was 
delayed while the train-hands watched 
the opening of the crate. A loud shout 
of astonishment and derision went up 
when Mollie stepped forth. He turned 
and saw her. There she was, unsteady 
of knee and mild of eye, but as in- 
vincible as ever—the old mare who had 
beset his path with all the persistency 
of a rival. An overpowering sense of 
the humour of the situation swept 
every other emotion aside, but strug- 
gling with his mirth came a finer com- 
prehension. For the first time he 
recognised her as some subtle evidence 
of Winnefred made manifest in inde- 
pendent form—the undaunted will and 
the outreaching protectiveness. At 
least between the two, the girl he loved 
and the old creature before him, ex- 
isted a tie which was unbreakable. If 
he took one, he must accept the other 


Who ever heard of 
Though 
It’s 





—that was apparent. Striding for- 
ward, and at the same time away from 
his customary vanity, he laid hold of 
Mollie’s halter. ‘Its an old horse that 
my wife thinks a great deal of,’ he 
said with good-natured dignity. 

Winnefred hurried to his side. She 
clasped her hands around his arm in 
blushing disregard of the others, smil- 
ing tremulously, radiantly, up into his 
face. A perceptible breath was wafted 
from her wedding bouquet. 

The roughest man there made a 
movement towards his hat. They 
signified eagerly that they understood. 

He bustled off to collect their bag- 
gage, and the platform was soon de- 
serted, except for the young couple 
and the incongruous old horse. It had 
been slightly cloudy all the afternoon, 
but just before the sun sank out of 
sight there was a burst of light. The 
three stood blinking in the sudden 

lory. Norman glanced at his wife. 
She had a hand on Mollie’s neck and 
the mare’s nose was almost against 
her cheek. And he had tried to beat 
down that divine pity. A mist rose 
before his eyes. Laughing to hide his 
feelings, he leaned over her. ‘‘ How 
on earth did you manage it a second 
time?” he whispered. 

Winnefred lifted a lock of the white 
mane. There, fastened to the halter, 
was the bottle of holy water. ‘I knew 
Mike wouldn’t shoot her if she wore 
that.” 

Norman glanced around, then drew 
her swiftly against his shoulder. ‘‘ And 
you didn’t do it for Wharton?’ he 
murmured. 

She shook her head. ‘‘ For Mollie.” 

It was only a short drive to the new 
home. The newly-wedded pair sat in 
the carriage, their hands clasped. 
But louder even than the noise of the 
wheels, and set to the throbbing of 
their hearts—the key-note in the har- 
mony—sounded the beat of Mollie’s 
hoofs, as she ambled along behind. 
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The Street of Revilings 
By G. K. Stiles 


, CRIMSON sun sank in a yellow 
A sea and the green-black shadows 

glided in and out between the 
sunbeams. 

Huddleson sat on the wall, which 
was thirty feet high and whose breadth 
equalled the length of a man from 
finger tips to toes. Huddleson was a 
merchant and sold sugar and things to 
the natives, who bought smilingly, but 
desired to knife him, for Huddleson 
was wealthy, and, moreover, had been 
seen coming by night from the yamén 
of Shan Tung. 

Shan Tung was Hanlin, which means 
that he knew eighty thousdnd of the 
two hundred thousand signs in the 
Chinese language, and was eligible to 
office if he had the gold to buy it.’ 

If the natives hated Huddleson, it 
was also true that the Europeans mostly 
distrusted him; for in a foolish moment 
he had declared that the Mongolian 
was not given altogether to evil, but 
had some good in him. So these 
traders, consuls and other officials 
looked askant when any one praised 
Huddleson, the merchant who glorified 
the Chinese. 

The man on the wall had lived fifteen 
years in the East, the last ten in 
Peking ; and now for five seasons he 
had deserted the European quarter and 
dwelt on the opposite side of the Tartar 
city. His house was two stories high 
and the back abutted against the wall 
where he was seated. 

Inside the wall lay the varions green 
spots which make up that mysterious 
ground, ‘ the purple forbidden city.” 

Huddleson had tampered with for- 
bidden things and poison was mingled 
with his blood. In the first place, he 
had committed an indiscretion. He 
had learned the native tongue in place 
of making bargains in the mongrel 
speech, which sensible merchants em- 
ployed. 


He did more. He read the books of 
To-Lao, the mad poet, who had loved 
a dragon maiden and lived in a hill. 
Now, these things are fatal, like much 
opium, for foreigners, who are not in- 
oculated by heredity against the subtle 
words of the dragon maiden that bore 
the blue serpent with the triple crown 
and rules the souls of the chosen. 

Huddleson was rich and good to look 
at, being big in the bones and holding 
himself like a brave man. 

Because of his ill-advised learning, 
Huddleson did what no Caucasian has 
any right to do—he dreamed. Not the 
usual vision from a rarebit, but real 
dreams, such as Ta-Lao dreamed before 
he met thedragon maiden and loved her. 

To those whounderstand thesethings, 
it is evident that Huddleson was lost. 
The stranger who dreams the dream of 
To-Lao is doomed, and his name will 
surely be blotted out from among his 
people. 

But the man had ceased to dream 
because the vision had come to life. 
The dream of To-Lao always begins to 
live after the seventh dreaming, and 
yesterday Huddleson had passed the 
seven mark, and to-day he had seen the 
woman. 

For Tien Sing was thirteen, and soa 
woman, with a woman’s mind and 
burning palms like heated gold leaves. 
Tien Sing had never loved a man ; for 
she knew only Shan Tung, her husband. 
who had bought her for his son. But 
the boy of twelve died of the fish fever, 
just as the bride’s relatives had reached 
Shan Tung’s house and before the gir! 
had been taken from the gaudy wed- 
ding chair, in which she had been her- 
metically sealed to prevent any of the 
bridegroom’s relatives from seeing her. 
This last would have been a disgraceful 
misfortune, and even if the woman 
suffocated before arriving, it did not 
matter. ° 
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They married Tien Sing to the corpse, 
and she was held a thing accursed ; 
wherefore the older and worse favoured 
women beat her. 

Tien Sing lay on her straw bed near 
the roof and wept; and she stretched 
out her arms nightly and prayed for a 
man to love her and to raise up sons 
to honour her when she should come 
to die. 

Tien Sing knew that the women beat 
her because she was beautiful as the 
full moon is beautiful and the star of 
Ashti. It was of Tien Sing that Hud- 
dleson dreamed in the dream of To- 
Lao; and as he passed through the 
Street of Revilings on his way to the 
office of the Grand Secretary, the girl 
looked over the roof of Shan Tung’s 
house. | 

Huddleson was dressed as a chin-shih, 
or a second-class literatus, and his linen 
outer coat was unhooked so as to show 
the violet silk lining. Tien Sing wore 
only one garment, the long white robe 
of the maiden, and her ‘hair was afloat 
about her shoulders. 

Huddleson looked at the girl and 
stood still. Then they looked into each 
other’s eyes and loved, just as To-Lao 
loved his dragon maiden. The roof 
was so low that he could have almost 
clasped the hand which was under the 
linen and holding her breast. 

Now, Huddleson knew too much, for 
he knew the words of the poet, which 
no foreigner had ever learned. He 
pressed both hands over his eyes as if 
bewildered and said: 

“Behold! a star has fallen from the 
blue highway of the Sun and its rays 
are wonderful.” 

Then Tien Sing held her flesh tightly. 
so that it hurt her, and her lips parted 
to finish the words of To-Lao: 

“And the fire of the star has entered 
me and my heart is eaten up.” 

Huddleson looked down at the earth 

tween his feet. 

“To-night, oh, heart of the jessa- 
mine,” he said. 


‘Whither ?”’ murmured Tien Sing. 

‘On thy roof, against the wall of the 
‘purple forbidden,’”’ replied Huddleson, 
and went on to the great man’s 
house. : 

As he returned out of the sacred city 
he passed through the guarded gate with 
the little temples on either side. It 
wanted an hour to sunset when he 
reached his house; and he went upon 
the roof, taking a long and strong 
ladder, which he placed against the 
wall of the “ purple forbidden.” 

It is death by torture to be found 
thereon, and for that reason none ever 
dares to be found; and in consequence 
the fatrol paid little attention to guard- 
ing the wall-top. The agonies and 
cries of the earlier offenders were guard 
enough for the wall, and only one 
tainted by the dream of To-Lao would 
have ventured it. 

Huddleson was uncertain of the exact 
house-top from which Tien Sing had 
answered him with the dragon’s song. 
There were three about two hundred 
feet away from him, where the wall was 
hollowed out to make a guard-house. 
One of these it was, and, murmuring 
the soft but invincible charm of the 
blue snake, he watched the roofs. 

As the sun hissed into the water, a 
woman raised herself on the roof nearest 
the watcher on the wall, and taking her 
black hair in her. hands, she made with 
its darkness the sign of the snake. 
Tien Sing would have died if Shan 
Yung had been behind her then; and 
Huddleson could have gone mad on the 
wall. 

The woman at once lay down again 
on the house-top and the swift-rushing 
eastern night shut out all things. The 
man on the wall crept around its curve 
until he came to the roof where the 
woman crouched. He had pushed his 
ladder ahead of him and lay on the top 
exhausted. 

In a few minutes he hung over the 
edge to listen, and the sound of fright- 
ened breathing reached him. 
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“Ts it thou, pearl of my life ?’’ he 
whispered. 

A moment’s silence succeeded a deep 
sigh of relief, and then the warm- 
throated voice of Tien Sing replied : 

‘““It is thy most contemptible slave, 
oh, prince of the stars! ” 

Huddleson lowered the ladder, which 
she caught and fixed firmly in the earth 
thrown on the roof. He had to search 
for her, after he came down; since, 
with proper modesty, Tien Sing had 
seated herself away from the ladder. 
Having found her, he raised her and 
held the girl closely ; and then, afraid 
lest his Western blood betray him into 
some awkwardness, he released her and 
they crouched side by side against the 
wall. 

Now, when a woman risks her life to 
meet a man, she does not, trifle with 
him ; and Tien Sing was already thank- 
ing her gods, who were also her an- 
cestors, for sending her the man 
she had begged of them. As_ for 
Huddleson, he was caught in the snake’s 
blue coils from which no man escapes ; 
and the dream of To-Lao claimed its 
own. | 

At midnight Tien Sing crept down 
to her straw pallet, and Huddleson 
returned to his own house; but the 
ladder lay out of sight in the middle 
of the wall. 

Each evening these two met on the 
top of Shan Tung’s yamén. During 
the day, Huddleson dressed as a 
British merchant and_ stopped for 
luncheon or tea at the house .of some 
fellow Caucasian, who regarded all 
Chinese as yellow dogs; only with a 
trifle of precious metal for which the 
European could find a use. 

These people knew nothing of the 
mysticism of the Orient, and they had 
never heard of the dream of To-Lao. 

Naturally, Huddleson might have 
purchased Tien Sing with three hun- 
dred strings of cash: because Shan 
Tung dared not claim the girl, lest he 
die as his only son had perished. 


This is the curse of those crowned 
with the triple crown of the blue 
serpent: The man may not buy his 
love as every man should, according to 
the ancient and proper manner of 
mankind. He must steal her and 
upon the night when the star of Ashti 
cuts the polished edge of the moon. 
This happens four times a year, and 
one of them was due two weeks after 
the first meeting between Huddleson 
and Tien Sing. 

It happened that the first wife of 
Shan Tung was three years older than 
he, and her wrinkled skin and bald 
head were the insignia of authority in 
Shan Tung’s yamén. She had been 
purchased for five taels by her father- 
in-law, and she hated Tien Sing: for 
which there were many causes, but the 
girl’s face was reason enough. 

The old woman missed the girl upon 
several occasions when she desired tu 
beat her, and she was grieved by this. 
She hunted for Tien Sing, and not 
finding her in the woman’s quarters. 
crept up to the roof. The sky was 
thickly covered and the moon’s light 
silvered the clouds and was drunk up 
in the mists. 

The woman heard whispering near 
the wall and distinguished a male 
voice; but withdrew quietly, being 
afraid lest the intruder follow and kill 
her. 

The next morning Nai-nai told her 
husband, but they said nothing to Tien 
Sing; for they more than half believed 
the person on the roof to be some 
devil or other, with whose love affairs 
it were unwise to meddle. Nai-nai, 
however, was determined that the 
love scenes on the roof should cease. 
so she urged Shan Tung to try to 
exorcise the devil who was ill-using his 
house. A Taoist priest was found who, 
for ten thousand cash, gave Shan Tung 
a slip of red paper, covered with 
wonderful characters. According to 
the priest, no demon could withstand 
the potency of this scarlet spell, but 
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must immediately fly away, uttering 
cries of distress. 

Nai-nai affixed this securely to Tien 
Sing’s garment, but it proved of no 
avail; so Shan Tung went to the 
Taoist temple and reviled the guardian 
thereof, intimating that the god was 
something more than a fraud, and that 
the priest himself was a thief. The 
holy man returned in kind and pulled 
Shan Tung’s queue, whereupon several 
peace-talkers interfered and after two 
days of consulting, a settlement was 
reached whereby the priest gave a 
feast to all concerned, at which Shan 
Tung recalled his reviling, and every- 
thing was well. 

But the devil continued to desecrate 
Shan Tung’s yamén and to make love 
on his roof. 

In despair, he went to the Buddhist 
priest and received a charm, which 
failed as utterly as that of the rival 
Taoist divine. 

Then Shan Tung was maddened 
and longed to kill Tien Sing; but he 
was more afraid than before to harm 
the girl; since it had been proved that 
her lover was a very powerful devil 
indeed, and one who feared no priest 
or spell. 

Now, Nai-nai could not resist a 
desire to behold the demon, and upon 
the first clear night when the moon was 
nearly full, she ventured to look over 
the edge of the opening in the roof. 
She recognised in this demon a scholar 
of the second degree, which surprised 
her, for she thought he would be at the 
least a graduate, since he was wiser 
than the priest’s spells. 

Huddleson turned his face toward 
the woman, and she made sure that 
the intruding lover was a man; so she 
descended and returned with Shan 
Tung, who recognised Huddleson, but 
was afraid to resent his presence. He 
had seen Huddleson at the yamén of 
the Grand Secretary, and feared to 
offend so powerful an official. 

Shan Tung knew that the Ko-Lao 


would surely extend his “face” to his 
friend, and a man could be badly 
injured by the enmity of an imperial 
household officer. His relatives were 
informed of the evil occurrence, and 
this was the reason many of Huddle- 
son’s smiling customers desired to 
thrust a knife into his abdomen. 

A great division of labour results in 
old countries where a living is difficult 
to get, and many curious professions 
arise. The normal Chinese dislikes 
trouble. Consequently, one who is 
willing to risk a personal encounter, 
possesses a means of living. His sign 
is a Studied disorder in dress and a cap 
worn much awry. To several such 
persons did Shan Tung make ‘applica- 
tion and the offer of numerous strings 
of cash. This buying of valour is re- 
garded as a most sensible act; and 
Shan Tung exacted tribute from his 
twenty grandfathers, his two hundred 
uncles, and other connections, that he 
might obtain the money to pay these 
professional bullies. 

Their plan was that the hired fighters 
attack Shan Tung’s yamén, after calling 
in the imperial soldiers, using the pre- 
text that the man on the roof had 
desecrated the sacred wall. 

The two lovers were wrapped in 
their madness and feared nothing, 
because they had ceased to think. 
They were wholly occupied in living,— 
an absorbing pastime, but one in which 
few can venture to indulge. Every- 
thing was prepared for their setting out 
and Huddleson had invested in a new 
pig-tailed wig, although the one he wore 
was good; but then he travelled to a 
place where wig-makers are unknown. 

The star of Ashti is of the first 
magnitude ; and in its elliptical course, 
which is long and narrow, it touches 
the moon’s light during each of the 
four seasons. 

It was from this pale point, really a 
sun of enormous size, that the dragon 
maid fell to the earth, when her fair- 
haired sister-twin had conquered in 
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their battle for the snake-crown. 
Though thus roughly cast off from her 
celestial home, the love of To-Lao 
clung to her own regal diadem during 
her frightful descent through space. 

To-Lao ventured into the hill and 
beheld her, but he could not speak the 
music of her throat; and yet, he loved 
her. Then she, placing the triple 
azure crown upon her lover's brow, 
kissed his parted lips, and in the 
moment he spoke even as the dragon 
maiden; and when he ceased, poetry 
was born and floated near them, 
stretching its untried wings and holding 
out its hands to them, its parents. 

The night of Ashti was come, and 
Tien Sing made ready to flee with her 
lover; but even as they set foot upon 
the ladder, four men sprang upon the 
roof and ran_ swiftly toward them. 
Huddleson retained his faith in the 
Superiority of Western weapons, and in 
a moment a revolver gleamed in either 
hand; and he shot the bullies, who 
were yelling as if possessed, before 
they could use their knives. 

Then, taking Tien Sing in his arms, 
he ascended the ladder and drew it up 
after him with difficulty. The guards 
fired, but holding the girl close, he ran 
around the wall-top to his own house 
and disappeared beyond all finding out. 

Shan Tung and his relatives hurled 
the dead bodies of their mercenaries 
into the street, accompanying the act 
with exclamations of anger at their 
intrusion. The plot had failed, and 
that was good reason for disclaiming 
any connection with the plotters. 

‘“‘ He that succeeds, him you shall call 
honourable,” is an axiom in the East. 

But Nai-nal was angered, and a 
woman’s tongue fears no man. Soon 
she went upon the roof and reviled 
Tien Sing and her lover. It was a 
wonderful piece of cursing and consisted 
mostly of whole-souled, deep-lunged 
reflections on the villainy, bestiality 
and general depravity pertaining to 
the subjects of the effort. It did more, 


it stretched backward and included 
their ancestors, which insult the 
meekest of Chinese must avenge with 
blood or else lose all consideration. 
With growing volume, it went into the 
future and predicted all manner of evil, 
and finally died out in shrill pipings, 
fading into inarticulate rattlings in the 
old woman's corded and yellow throat. 

Nai-nai spat twice toward the wall 
and descended into the house, where 
she was regarded with a_ ludicrous 
mixture of terror and admiration. 

This is the story of how Tien Sing 
disappeared from out the yamén of 
Shan Tung. It must be true ; for 
Huddleson told me so himself, as we 
were sitting in his official yamén in the 
province of Yun-nan, and at the time 
we were drinking orange punch. | 
looked him over carefully, but he 
showed no traces of the opium fiend, 
and his palm was moist, while his eyes 
were clear and plucky. 

When a European deserts his people, 
it is mostly because of some vice; but 
Huddleson showed me_ something 
which needed no excuse. It was a 
woman, lying outstretched on _ her 
couch and she had But I won't 
tell you. You couldn’t believe me, you 
who have never seen what a gold- 
skinned woman can look like. 

I bowed to her, but she continued 
looking into the room behind me, so | 
departed with a sigh. When I left, I 
thanked Huddleson and congratulated 
him; but I am very argumentative, so | 
said : 

‘« Still, it seems to me, it would have 
been better if you, who had so much, 
had paid Shan Tung the three hundred 
cash and gone away decently. What 
had To-Lao and the other rot to do 
with it ?”’ 

Huddleson looked at me in the kind- 
hearted but weary manner with which 
most people regard me at some time 
or other, and said: 

‘You don’t understand,” and he was 
right—I don’t. 
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twenty-five hundred times as much as 
with the old hand cards. 





OMAN has also been emanci- 
W pated from weaving. Take, 
for example, the making of 
a roll, of thirty yards of cotton 
sheeting. To prepare the yarn alone 
from the raw cotton took two hun- 
dred and seventy hours. One per- 
son with modern machinery accom- 
plishes this in sixty-five minutes. The 
weaving took seventy hours more. The 
Operative to-day, tending four looms, 
turns off the thirty yards in two hours. 
Cloth must have been used very spar- 
ingly in the old days, when at least 
eleven hours of hard toil went into 
every yard. A hundred yards was none 
too ample to supply the clothing, the 
bedding and other household needs of 
the average family for a year. And 
this required the constant toil of one 
member for at least four months of 
fifteen-hour days. With the modern 
factory one person’s work for fifteen 
hours at most will give the same results. 
Four months for the family supply of 
cloth, five weeks for the stockings and 
the socks! Nearly half one woman’s 
time. The modern factory system has 
taken all this work out of the home and 
accomplishes it with two days of one 
operative’s labour. 

After the cloth is woven the garment 
is yet to be made. In the early days 
this work was done in the home, either 
by the women or by the tailoress who 
went from house to house. It took 


about five hours to cut and make the 
plainest garment, like a pair of overalls. 
This is one woman’s work for thirty 
minutes under the modern machine 
methods. A dozen or more garments 
to-day are cut out at once with cutting 
machines driven by steam or electricity, 
four buttons are riveted on in the time 
required to sew one on, and twenty 
button-holes are cut and worked by 
machinery in the time that one could 
be done by hand. 

Elias Howe did a notable thing when 
he changed the eyelet of the needle to 
the point end and harnessed it to a 
wheel. Ordinary seams can be run up 
in a fifth to a tenth the time needed 
with needle and thimble and with far 
less labour. Attached to the electric 
motor this speed can be doubled. In 
some operations, such as fine stitching 
on a shirt-front or collar, the machine. 
which does its work as well fast or slow. 
saves often sixty and seventy-fold. Once 
it took five hours to make a plain shirt. 
To-day, while from thirty to fifty people 
may unite in the making of a plain 
shirt, it is finished tn thirty-five minutes. 
A pair of trousers formerly took ten 
hours’ labour, while an-hour’s work in 
the up-to-date factory, divided among 
perhaps fifty people, does the same. 
Once it took from twenty to forty hours 
to make a coat and seven to ten hours 
for a vest. Modern methods produce 


‘these garments with a third the labour. 


N the primitive 
| days the shoe- 
maker, sitting 

at his bench. 
made the shce> 
Sof the village. 
Or perhaps he 
would travel 
. from settlement 
to settlement in 
the thinly popu- 
lated = districts. 
encountering 
choice sides of leather, kept for his 
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coming, and leaving behind a trail of 
The shoemaker 


comfortably shod feet. 
is no more, for the machine and the 
factory have driven him out, and only 
the cobbler remains. With hammer and 


awl it used to take half an hour to peg, 


the soles on to a pair of rough boots or 
shoes. One man to-day with the 
pegging machine will do it in less than 
two minutes. Did my lady desire the 
luxury of sewed shoes, the hand worker 
would make them with awl, pincers, 
and thread in an hour. The McKay 
sewing machine sews through the out- 
sole, upper and in-sole ina single opera- 
tion, and reduces the time from an hour 
to a minute. Two sewings are neces- 
sary to fasten the soles on a welt shoe, 
and a pair was done by hand in three 
hours, while one man with the Good- 
wich welt machine docs twenty-five 
pairs in the sametime. The uppers to- 
day are put together with the sewing 
machine, and one person does the work 
that formerly required forty. The 
finished shoe has gone through a hun- 
_dred and fifty distinct operations and 
under as many pairs of hands. The 
marvel of the shoe industry is that with 
the best appliances the work of one 
man for a single day will make the 
year’s supply of shoes for a family. 
The primitive shoemaker took from 
one and a half totwo weeks, and turned 
out a poorer job. 


N the old days every 
i | farm-house had _ its 
aes 
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ing of the butter each pound cost 
from twenty to thirty minutes of 
the hardest toil. To-day the farmer 
takes his milk to the creamery, where 
a wheel, whirling hundreds of re- 
volutions a minute, separates the 
cream, and steam combination churns 
and butter-workers prepare the butter 
for the market. Only one to two 
minutes of man’s labour goes into each 
pound. 

Machinery has done much to eman- 
cipate the farmer. In the old days 
he ploughed his land with an_ ox- 
team, sowed his grain broadcast by 
hand, and covered the seed with a 
brush, and it took him ten to twelve 
hours thus to prepare an acre. The 
wide-awake Western farmer of to-day 
fastens his ploughs into half-a-dozen 
gangs of four ploughs each, with a 
seeder and harrow to each gang, and 
attaches the outfit to a traction engine. 
As the engine moves forward it leaves 
a trail twenty feet wide of land sowed 
ready for the harvest. One man’s 


work thus is worth that of twenty by 


the old methods. 


aa ORMERLY the 
farmer reaped with 


a sickle and 
threshed with a 
flail. The modern 
self-binder and 
steam-thresher 
have multiplied the 
effectiveness of one 





butter churn. Our _ | “8-2 man’s labour forty 
grandmother worked “2.423 a" to hifty-fold. In the 
her very life into the ‘=~ modern farm a trac- 


tion engine will drive a machine that 
cuts, threshes, and sacks the wheat in 
one operation, covering a swath fifty feet 
wide. From the unploughed land to the 
harvested crop with the best of modern 
machinery the equivalent of one man’s 


rich prints of yellow 
butter with which she 
used to tempt the 
appetite. With the 
straining and setting 
of the milk, the skim- 





ming and churning’ work for nine minutes will produce a 
of the cream, and bushel of wheat. Twenty times as 
then the working, much labour was required seventy 
washing, and salt- vears ago. 
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Maize planting under primitive hand 
methods required three processes: 
marking the rows and dropping and 
covering the seeds. The modern planter 
does all three at once and in less than 
a tenth the time. He harvests his 
maize with a self-binding harvester in 
a third the time required by the sickle. 
The husking bee is an institution of 
the past. Then it took one man's 
work for seventy to eighty hours to 
husk an acre and tocut up the stalks 
for fodder by hand. The two opera- 
tions to-day are combined in one by 
steam power and completed with less 
than a twentieth the labour. Once the 
maize was shelled with a cob or across 
the edge of a shovel, and it took an 
hour and a half of one man’s work to 
shell a bushel. With the modern 
steam-sheller he will do over a hundred 
bushels in the same time. From 
ploughing to maize-shelling one man 
with the best of modern machinery does 
the work of seven men fifty years ago. 

Barren enough were the two or 
three-room homes of the _ primitive 
days. The rough board floors were 
usually uncovered, except the sacred 
front room, which was sanded in fancy 
patterns, or occasionally covered with 
a rag carpet which cost so much labour 
that only the more ambitious indulged 
in the luxury. The rags were cut 
from pieces of old garments gathered 
through many years of saving. The 
warp was prepared in the home by 
hand cards, and spinning wheel and 
the family loom wove the carpet. It 
took from four to five months of 
continuous toil for one woman _ to 
prepare the rags and warp for fifty 
yards of rag carpet. The weaving 
alone, the smallest part of the making, 
took forty hours; the modern loom 
does the work in a fifth of the time. 
A yard of Brussels carpeting comes 
from the power locm every twelve 
minutes, and a yard of velvet carpet 
every ten minutes. The hand loom took 
eight times as long to do the same work. 


3 
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OW was it with 
the furniture ? 
Take an ordi- 

nary wooden 
chair, used in the 
kitchen _ to-day, 
but the choice 
possession of the 
frugal housewife 
of sixty years 
ago. Then the 
chief labour- 
saving machines 
were the lathe 
.and the = saw, 
driven by water 
power. Even with these it took an ex- 
pert four to five hours to make a charr. 
One man’s work for forty minutes turns 
out as gocd an article in the modern 
factory. A cane-seated chair took 
about eight hours’ work by hand. It 
is made in the factory with less than 
seventy minutes’ labour. The cheapest 
kind of a rocking-chair with cane seat 
required sixteen hours to make a half 
century ago. Seven are turned out of 
the up-to-date factory with the same 
work. 

' Similar saving has been effected in 

other furniture. Formerly it took ten 
hours’ work to make a_ very plain 
kitchen table, and forty hours for a 
cheap bedstead. Better articles come 
from the factory with a seventh the 
labour. A plain bureau cost ten to 
twenty hours’ work by hand, and a 
wash-stand eight to fifteen hours. 
Only a quarter as much labour goes 
into better pieces in the up-to-date 
factory. 

Take some of the most commen 
household necessities, such as a match 
ora pin. Fifty years ago matches were 
made by hand. Under the expert 
fingers of that day two people could 
make and put up two hundred matches 
in boxes in a minute—a wonderful 
performance considering that the enly 
tools were the match plane and the 
lever knife. The modern match- 
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making machine, requiring also two 
workers, automatically cuts the wood 
into splints, puts the completed 
matches into boxes, a hundred to a 
box, and a box drops from the machine 
every second. One person’s work for 
a day produces now two million 
matches, while in former times it pro- 
duced only sixty thousand. 

Adam Smith, the famous economist, 
a century and a quirter ago held up 
the pin industry as an example of the 
benefit of minute division of labour. 
It was a marvel to him that one man’s 
work in a day turned out forty-eight 
hundred pins. At that time pin 
making was a tedious operation. The 
wire, after being straightened, was 
cut into pin lengths, the point was 
ground down by a file, and the head 
put on separately with a coil of wire 
closed over the end of the shank 
and flattened down with a foot-press. 
The pins were stuck into papers with a 
clamp by hand. In the modern pin 
factory the work from wire to paper is 
done entirely by automatic machinery. 
A wire straightener prepares the wire in 
a fortieth of the time required by the 
old hand process. The pin machine 
automatically cuts the wire and puts on 
the pin-heads and points. One person 
tends twelve of these machines and 
turns out in alla million pins a day. 

Extensive improvements have been 
made in clock making since the days 
when the workman toiled with Saati 
exactness to cut out each part by hand. 
The movements of eight clocks are 
completed with the labour formerly 
required for one. In making certain 
parts the gains are much larger. Once 
‘it took a hundred times as long to 
make the pillars, a hundred and fifty 
times as long to make the staples for 
the click springs, over two hundred 
times as long for the ratchets, over 
four hundred times for the pendulum 
Stud, and over five hundred times as 
long for the guard pins. 

Even wider differences appear . in 
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watch making, the completed watch 
taking about thirty times as much 
work to make under the old processes. 
There is a gain of over a hundred-fold 
in such operations as making ratchet 
caps, click spring screws, and minute 
hands ; over two  hundred-fold in 
making hour and second hands and 
minute wheels ; over three hundred-fold 
in completing third, fourth, and centre 
wheels ; over five hundred-fold in 
punching from sheet brass the barrel 
bridge; nearly seven hundred-fold in 
punching pillar and top plates, and 
over two thousand-fold in punching 
balance cocks. As many asa thousand 
different operations enter into the 
making of one stem-winding watch, 
yet the equivalent of one man’s work 
for eight or nine hours will make the 
movements, and three or four hours 
more—twelve hours in all—will enclose 
them in a gold case. 


A, EORGE WASH- 
aki INGTON’S 
io, “i hatchet, of cherry- 
A aa pes da tree fame, was doubt- 
WY less a crude implement 





in comparison’ with 
those that leave the 
modern factory. Two 


A3{ or three hours’ labour 
‘| at forge and anvil were 
: «4 required to make it, 
a sy against only twenty 

_f-% minutes’ work with the 

~7 machinery of to-day. 

Once it took six or seven hours’ work to 
make and hang an axe. Now, the labour 
of fifty minutes, which may be divided 
among a hundred and fifty people, com- 
pletes one tool. Four to eight hours’ 
work by hand was required to make a 
hammer, the factory of to-day turns 
out thirty with the same labour. The 
butcher knife with its six inches of 
murderous steel, once took five hours’ 
work, against only ten minutes to-day. 
In making files the principal work is 
cutting the teeth, formerly done by 
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handand the distances gauged simply by 
fineness of touch. The modern tooth- 
cutting machine accomplishes it with 
more uniformity in a sixth the time. 
The common nail is an excellent 
illustration of the difference between 
the old and the new _ methods. 
Formerly the metal was cut into strips 
and then forged into shape with the 
hammer, and the expert took about one 
and a half minutes for each nail. To- 
day they are made of steel and are 
lighter and stronger. Strips are cut 
with steam shears and fed into 
automatic nail machines. One man 
tends three machines, each machine 
dropping anail everysecond. Heturns 
out a hundred-pound keg of nails in less 
than two hours, a work that once would 
have taken him twice as many weeks. 
Our grandfathers with only the 
simplest tools required from twenty to 
thirty minutes to make a screw. With 
the machinery of to-day one person’s 
work makes twenty in the same time. 
A notable contrast is found in cutting 
screw posts. With the old hand tools 
it took an average of seven to eight 
minutes to make each pust. To-day 
one person, tending twelve machines, 
turns off nine posts every second, more 
than four thousand times as rapidly. 
We  commiserate our ancestors 
because of the rough simplicity of their 
houses. Be it remembered, however, 
that in the making of our own dwellings 
we have had the use of saw-mill and 
planing-mill machinery that has 
reduced the work of cutting and 
finishing lumber literally from hours to 
minutes. Sash, doors, and blinds come 
ready made from the factory completed 
with a tenth the labour by hand. It 
used to take three or four times as 
much work to make the brick, and 
quarry and dress the stone. Five 
hundred marble blocks are sawed by 
machine in the time of one by hand. 
There is a gain of ten to twenty-fold in 
preparing paints, and of ten to fifty-fold 
in iron piping and plumbers’ supplies. 


teenth 
century 
world the _ printing- 
remained. for the _ nine- 
teenth widely to distribute its 
benefits among the people. Type- 
setting by hand has survived even 
down to the present, though machines 
are rapidly driving out hand work. 
The operator on a linotype machine 
manipulates a board something like the 
keys of a typewriter, while the machine 
produces lines of type automatically 
spaced and solidly cast ready for the 
page. An expert will take about an 
hour and a half to set up a thousand 
ems of type by hand, one man with the 
machine does it in less than nine 
minutes. Add the time needed to care 
for the machine, furnish power, and 
do the overseeing, and the ratio on 
plain work is still eight or nine-fold in 
favour of the modern method. 
Franklin’s press, requiring two men. 
did good work if it printed a thousand 
four-page papers in twelve hours. A 
modern quadruple press will print and 
fold also a thousand copies of a paper 
four times as large in only three 
minutes. The newspaper office-of to- 
day takes a hundred people to turn off 
an edition of half a million forty-eight- 
page papers in seven hours, which 1s 
over eight pages a second for each 
person. The same number of people, 
working seventy hours a week on the 
old hand presses, would -have required 
five months to do the work, or two 
hundred times as many hours. 





the 
press, it 


gave 
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Again visiting ‘‘ THE LAST OF THE 
DANDIES,” I was particularly im- 
pressed with the suitability of the part of 
‘Count D’Orsay”’ for Mr. Tree. It fits 
him as perfectly as Snipps’ coats fitted 
the ‘“‘ Dandy.” That period would have 
been a congenial one to the ruler of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, and his presence 
and wit would have graced the gather- 
ings at which ‘“ D’Orsay ” shone with 
such brilliance. Mr. Tree and his 


picturesque surroundings are the par- ~ 


ticular magnates that draw people to 
his theatre just now, and to his indi- 
vidual work is due the success of ‘‘ The 
Last of the Dandies.” The play in 
itself is poor and the company in- 
competent, not one of them seeming 
to realise the character he _ repre- 
sents. 


BLUEBELL IN FAIRYLAND: Mr. 
Seymour Hicks’ ‘‘ book” is amusing ; 
the lyrics of Mr. Aubrey Hopwood 
are pleasing; Mr. Walter Slaughter’s 
music is pretty; the costumes are 
bright and the acting excellent. Added 
to which the number of children on 
the stage will be sure to attract chil- 


dren tothe front of the stage, so that 
the management at the Vaudeville 
Theatre will doubtless find their 
Musical Dream Play very acceptable. 

Miss Ellaline Terriss is a dainty 
‘‘ Bluebell,’ and throughout her dream 
wanderings into Fairyland she is ac- 
companied by the inevitable cat (Master 
George Hersee) and two simpering 
schoolboys, Blib and Blob (Mr. Murray 
King and Mr. Sidney Harcourt). 

Mr. Seymour Hicks, as the Crossing 
Sweeper, mingles comedy and pathos 
in a touching manner; and, in the song 
‘Dear Little Girlie, Girlie,’”” which he 
gives as it would be sung by different 
prominent members of the profession, 
he displays splendid powers of mimicry. 

Miss Margaret Fraser, as Bluebell's 
good fairy and the Spirit of the Cup, 
dances cleverly, as does also little Miss 
Dorothy Frostick, whose nimble feet 
and graceful poses are delightful in their 
naturalness. 

Altogether the Vaudeville programme 
is an enjoyable one, and is what the 
management claim for it—‘‘ An enter- 
tainment for old and young.” 

- C. A.M. 
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The Path to Victory 


By NIxon WATERMAN 


| OCG oft your star of hope has paled, 
Waste not your breath in sighing ; 
Remember, friend, you have not failed 
So long as you keep trying. 
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THE GHOSTS OF THE BrkIG 


Suddenly they emitted a shriek and 
jumped over the windlass towards me. 
I did not wait to ask their business 
with me, but skedaddled aft. When I 
reached the poop, the shrieking phan- 
toms were at my heels. Seizing a pump 
handle, I made a sweep at one of them 
as he was clambering up the poop 
ladder. But I struck only air. The 
swing of the heavy bar nearly carried 
me overboard. Had the handle passed 
through an unsubstantial shade? No! 
The ghost had dodged, and now was 
stammering in fright. 

** Don't kill me, Mr. A——. 
a ghost—I’m only Sam.” 

The ghosts tore white sheets from 
their shoulders and stood disclosed— 
two dern shellbacks. Perhaps I didn't 
feel like slaughtering the pair of them 
for making such a fool of me! 

‘Get forward, you scoundrels,” | 
stormed. ‘“ Away with you, or I'll make 
ghosts of you for sure. 

‘* Good heavens, sir, let us bev they 
exclaimed. ‘ The real ghosts were after 
us. Didn't you see ‘em. 

‘What are vou fools frightened of ? 
what are you giving us?”’ T roared. 

‘* The ghosts are forward, sir, the real 
ghosts. They came up out of the 
water, dripping, ghastly. We'll never 
play ghosts again—never, sir! "’ 

At that instant the pampero struck 
the brig, shrieking through the rigging 
like a litany of Lucifer. The captain 
sprang on deck, but there was nothing 
to do. The brig, under a single top- 
sail, leaped like a racehorse before the 
squall. In an hour or so the pampero 
passed without doing any damage, and 
we started to set sailagain. The mate 
called his watch to loose the jibs, but 
not a man would go on the boom. 

“You can kill me, sir,” said Sam, 
‘‘ but I won’t go forward of the wind- 
lass. Them ghosts are waiting for us, 
sure. Last night the starboard watch 
played ghosts to frighten you, sir. To- 
night Bill and I were playing for the 
benefit of the second, but the real 
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ghosts came over the bows and nearly 
napped us. Ask old Riley! He was 
watching the fun from the fo’ castle, and 
he seen ‘em rise behind us.’ 

Those scared shellbacks got on the 
mate’s nerves, and, in consequence, the 
jibs were not set till daylight. 

When the cook turned out that 
morning, he found that his galley had 
been looted another time. Of course, 
he went for the crew, but those shell- 
backs had nothing to say. Somehow, 
I did not like it. If they had been in 
the galley their protestations would 
have been profuse enough. But they 
were plainly perplexed, and even ap- 
palled. ‘‘ It must have been the real 
ghosts this time,” they muttered among 
themselves. | 

The following night I had charge of 
the deck from twelve to four. A while 
after two bells, the ghosts began to 
declare themselves. Startling shrieks, 
blood-curdling groans issued from the 
bows. My watch clambered on the 
pop; my hair crept all around my 
head. In a few minutes the mate’s 
watch came piling out of the fore- 
castle like greased lightning. They 
ran to the poop, too, and, huddling 
together, we listened with chattering 
teeth to the racket raised by the ghosts. 
After a time the ghostly sounds ceased, 
and we drew breath more freely. The 
sailors camped in the waist, but they 
did not sleep much. 

In the morning there was a row in 
the forecastle. Two men had lost their 
tobacco and pipes, and were blaming 
their shipmates. To accuse one’s ship- 
mate of robbery is a dangerous busi- 
ness. The mate, hearing the angry 
voices and fearing trouble, made 
inquiries. On his suggestion, the fore- 
castle was turned wrong side out, but 
neither pipes nor tobacco were found. 

‘“The ghosts must have been here 
last night,’ said the mate. ‘‘ They 
probably don’t like the sort of smoke 
going among spirits and wanted a pull 
at a sailor’s pipe.” 
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and puta man aboard to watch her. 
The ghosts, however, kicked up such a 
hideous racket that he got scared 
and swam ashore. In the morning the 
haunted birig was the topic of conver- 
sation aong the water front. The 
captain resigned his command. The 
agents took charge, and put a watch- 
man aboard for the day. The ghosts 
were relied on to protect her from water 
thieves during the night. 

The agents the following day offered 
fabulous wages for a skipper and crew 
to take her home, but without success. 

In the afternoon a tall man, middle- 
aged and clean-shaven, accosted me on 
the street. After a few random obser- 
vations, he remarked : 

‘“You hold a master’s ticket, I be- 
lieve.” 

““ Yes.” 

‘‘ Would you like a captain’s berth 
at a good salary?” _ 

‘“* Certainly ; I'd jump at a chance.” 

‘Well, I can put you in the way of 
one, but % 

“ Well, what ?”’ 

He watched me narrowly for a space. 

‘“How did you get on with the 
captain of the Mavflower ?”’ he asked 
at length. 

‘Not very well,’ I admitted. ‘ He’s 
an old skinflint.”’ 

‘*Good! You won't mind doing him 
a bad turn. What I want you to do 
is to take the Mayflower home. I'ma 
mate; I’ll ship with you, and get you a 
crew.” 

“ My friend,” laughed I, ‘ your pro- 
position won't go. I’ve had enough of 
the Mayflower. I would not own her, 
much less sail her.” 

My would-be mate laughed in turn, 





uproariously. 
“The ghosts won't bother you any 
more,” he stammered. ‘I'll guarantee 


to laythem for good. I’moneof them.” 

Observing him closely, I noted a 
resemblance to the tall, lanky ghost. 
A clean shave and good clothes made a 
creat difference, but the resemblance 
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was Clear. The recognition startled me. 

‘“ Don’t get scared again,” he re- 
marked, noticing my trepidation. “I'm 
flesh and blood, I assure you.” 

‘‘ But your disappearance !"’ I ejacu- 
lated. 

‘* Oh, there was nothing supernatural 
about that. The brig was formerly 
fitted up for smuggling. She has a lot 
of secret slides and cunningly hidden 
holes, that her last skipper didn’t know 
about. I was mate of her twenty years 
ago, and I knew how to get out of the 
carpenter's shop down into the hold. A 
dozen men could hide in some of her 
hollow beams.” 

‘“‘ And your first appearance—ex plain 
that.” 

‘“My chum and I were in a boat. 
You see, we had been shanghaied 
aboard a blue-nose barque. While she 
was lying in the river some miles below 
Buenos Ayres we stole a_ boat and 
started for town. Seeing a_ vessel's 
lights coming down the river, and fear- 
ing a pompero, we decided to board 
her. Swinging under the bows, we 
clambered up the bob-stay. Of course 
I knew the brig at once, and when we 
clambered over the bows and saw two 
ghostly figures on the fo’castle head— 
well, I was a pretty scared man. When 
they fled aft, however, shrieking with 
fear, we saw that we were taken for 
ghosts, and knowing how the captain 
had drowned two men, we determined 
to have some fun.”’ 

Men who co business on the great 
Waters are prone to superstition, and 
even after the mysterious manifestation 
aboard the brig had been explained, | 
felt difident about making another trip 
in her. But, being a young man, ! 
could not lightly ignore the chance of 
obtaining a command. My _ lanky 
friend appealed to my ambition, and 
had his way. 

The agents engaged me at once, on 
my own terms. Of course, we kept 
quiet about the ghosts, and they kept 
quiet during the voyage home. 


The Puppet Crown: A Romance 
. By Harold MacGrath 


(Continued from page 440) 


XAV 


HE king’s forces came to an abrupt 
T halt. Orderlies dashed to and fro. 
The artillery came rumbling and 
creaking to the front, wheeled, the cais- 
sons were set apart, the guns limbered 
and ranged so as to enfilade the road. 
The cavalry swung out to the left, while 
the infantry deployed to the right. All 
this was accomplished with the 
equanimity of a dress parade. Maurice 
could not control his admiration. 
Madame, he thought, might win her 
crown, but at a pretty cost. The 
marshal and the staff posted them- 
selves on the right breast of the hill, 
from whence, by the aid of binocu- 
lars, they could see the enemy. From 
time to time Gen. Kronau_ nervously 
smoothed his beard, formed his lips 
into words, but did not utter them, and 
glanced slily from the corner of his eye 
at the marshal, who was intent on the 
enemy’s approach. Maurice was trying 
with naked eye to pierce the forest and 
the rolling ground beyond, and waiting 
for the roar of the guns. Orders had 
been issued to the gunners to get the 
range and commence firing ; but as the 
gunners seemed over long in getting 
down to work, Maurice gazed around 
impatiently. The blood rushed into 
his heart. For this is what he saw: 
the infantry leaning indolently on their 
guns, their officers snipping the grasses 
with their swords; the cuirassiers hid- 
den in the bulk of the native cavalry ; 
artillerymen seated carelessly on the 
caissons, and the gunners smoking and 
leaning against the guns. All action 
was gone, as if by magic; nothing but 
a strange tableauremained! Moreover, 
a squad of native cavalry, which, for 
no apparent reason, had not joined the 


main body, had closed in on the general 
staff. Appalled by a sudden thought, 
Maurice touched the prince, who low- 
ered his glasses and turned his head. 
Bewilderment widened his eyes, and the 
flush on his cheeks died away. He, too, 
Saw. 

‘“* Devil’s name!” the marshal burst 
forth, ‘‘ why don’t the blockheads shoot ? 
The enemy—” He stopped, his chin 
fell, for, as he turned, a single glance 
explained all to him. The red on his 
face changed into a sickly purple, and 
the glasses slipped from his hands 
and broke into pieces on the stony 
ground. 

‘* Marshal,” began Gen. Kronau, ‘I 
respect your age and valiant services. 
That is why we have come 13 miles. 
You may keep your sword, and also 
monsieur the prince. For the present 
you are prisoners.” 

For a moment the marshal was stupe- 
fied. His secret fears had been realised. 
Suddenly a hoarse oath issued from 
his lips; he dragged his sabre from the 
scabbard, raised it and made a terrible 
sweep at the general. But the stroke 
fell on a dozen intervening blades, and 
the marshal’s arms were held and forced 
to his sides. 

‘‘Kronau . . you ?’’ he roared. 
“‘ Betrayed! You despicable coward and 
traitor! You—” ... But speech for- 
sook him, and he would,have fallen from 
the horse but for those who held his 
arms. 

“ Traitor ?’’ echoed Kronau, coolly. 
‘To what and to whom? I am serv- 
ing my true and legitimate sovereign. 
I am also serving humanity, since this 
battle is to be bloodless. It 1s you who 
are the traitor. You swore allegiance 
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to the duke, and that allegiance is the 
inheritance of the daughter. How have 
you kept your oath ?’ 

But the marshal was incapable of 
answer. On looking at him one would 
have said that he was suffering from a 
stroke of apoplexy. 

‘‘T admit,” went on the general, not 
wholly unembarrassed, ‘‘ that the part 
I play is not an agreeable one to me, 
but it 1s preferable to the needless loss 
of human life. The duchess was to 
have entered Bleiberg at night, to save 
us this present dishonour, if you persist 
in calling it such. But his highness, 
who is young, and monseigneur the 
archbishop, who dreams of Richelieu, 
made it impossible. No harm is in- 
tended to any one.” 

The prince, white and shivering as if 
with ague, broke his sword on the pom- 
mel of the saddle and hurled the pieces 
at Kronau, who permitted them to 
strike him. 

_‘* God’s witness,” the prince cried 
furiously, ‘but your victory shall be 
short-lived. I have an army, trusty to 
the last sword, and you shall feel the 
length of its arm within 48 hours.” 

‘‘Perhaps,” said Kronau, shrugging. 

“Tt 1s already on the way.” 

‘‘ Your highness forgets that Carnavia 
belongs to the Confederation and that 
the king, your father, dare not send you 
troops without the consent of the em- 
peror, which, believe me, will never be 
given,’ and he urged his horse down 
the slope. 

The army of the duchess had now 
gained the open. The advance was 
composed entirely of cavalry, which 
came along the road with wings on 
cither side, and with a dash and splen- 
dour to be accounted for only by the 
peculiar position of the king’s troops. 
A noisy cheer rose, to be faintly echoed 
by the oncoming avalanche of white 
horses and dazzling blue uniforms. 

This was the incident upon which 
madame the duchess relied. 

With rage and chagrin in his heart, 


Maurice viewed the scene. The knell 
of the Osians had been struck. He 
gazed forlornly at the cuirassiers ; they 
at least had come to sell their lives 
honestly for their bread. Presently the 
two armies came together; all was con- 
fusion and cheers. Kronau approche 
the leader of the cavalry. . ; 
Maurice was greatly disturbed. He 
leaned toward the prince. 

“Your highness,” he whispered, ‘I 
am going to make a dash for the road.” 

‘Yes, yes!’’ replied the prince, in- 
tuitively, ‘My God, yes! Warn her 
to fly, so that she will not be compelled 


‘to witness this cursed woman’s triumph. 


Save her that humiliation. Go, and 
God be with you, my friend! We are 
all dishonoured. The marshal looks as 
if he were dying.” 

Indeed, the brave old man sat ina 
pitiable condition on his horse ; his 
arms hung listlessly at his sides, his 
chin met his breast, and he saw nothing 
of what was passing. 

The native troopers, in their eager- 
ness to witness the meeting between 
Kronau and the former colonel of the 
culrassiers, had pushed forward. A 
dozen, however, had hemmed in the 
marshal, the prince,and Maurice. But 
these were standing in their stir- 
rups. Maurice’ gradually . brought 
his horse about so that presently 
he was facing north. Directly in 
front of him was an opening. He 
grasped his sabre firmly, and pressed 
the spurs. Quick as he was, two sabres 
barred his way, but he beat them aside. 
went diagonally down the hill, over the 
stone wall and into the road. 

While he was manceuvring for this 
dash, one man had been eyeing him 
with satisfaction. As the black horse 
suddeniy sank from view behind the 
hill, Beauvais, to the astonishment of 
Kronau, drew his revolver. 

‘‘ There goes aman,” he cried, ‘ who 
must not escape. He is so valuable 
that I shall permit no one but myself 
to bring him back!” And the splendid 
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white animal under him bounded up the 
hill and down the other side. 

Beauvais had a well-defined purpose 
in following alone. He was determined 
that one Maurice Carewe should not 
bother any one hereafter ; he knew too 
much. 

The white horse and the black faded 
away in the blur of rising dust. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
A PAGE FROM TASSO 


OR a long time Maurice rode with 
his head almost touching the 
coal black mane of his gallant 

Mecklenberg. Twice he glanced back- 
ward to see who followed, but the 
volume of dust which rolled after him 
obscured all behind. He could hear 
the far-off hammer of hoofs, but this, 
mingling with. the noise of his own 
horse, confused him as to the number 
of pursuers. He calculated that he 
was well out of range, for there came 
no report of firearms. The road pre- 
sently described a semicircle, passing 
through a meagre orchard. Once be- 
yond this, he turned again in the 
saddle. 

“Only one; that is not so bad as it 
might be. It 1s one to one.” Buta 
second glance told him who this lonely 
pursuer was. ‘‘ Thedevil!” he laughed 
—as one of Tasso’s heroes might have 
laughed !—‘‘ the devil! how that man 
loves me!’’ He was confident that 
the white horse would never overtake 
the black. 

On they flew, pursued and pursuer. 
At length Maurice bit his lip, and 
frowned. The white horse was grow- 
ing larger; the distance between was 
lessening, slowly but certainly. 

“ Good boy!”’ he said, encouragingly 
to the Mecklenberg. ‘‘Good boy!” 

Deserted farmhouses swept past; 
hills rose and vanished, but still the 
white horse crept up, up, up. The dis- 
tance’ ere another half-mile was gone 
had diminished to four hundred yards ; 


from four hundred it fell to three 
hundred, from three hundred to two 
hundred. The Mecklenberg was doing 
glorious work, but the marvellous 
stride of the animal in the rear was 
matchless. Suddenly Maurice saw a 
tuft of the red plume on his helmet 
spring out ahead of him and sail away, 
and a second later came the report. 
One, he counted; four more were to 
follow.. Next a stream of fire passed 
along his cheek, and something warm 
trickled down the side of his neck. 
Two, he counted, his face now pale 
and set. The third knocked his scab- 
bard into the air. Quickly he shifted 
his sabre to the left, dropped the reins 
and drew his own revolver. He 
understood. He was not to _ be 
taken prisoner. Beauvais intended to 
kill him offhand. Only the dead kept 
secrets. Maurice flung about and let 
go three consecutive times. The white 
horse reared, and the shako of his 
master fell into the dust, but there was 
no other result. As Maurice pressed 
the trigger for the fourth time the re- 
volver was violently wrenched from his 
hand, and a thousand needles seemed 
to be quivering in the flesh of his arm 
and hand. 

‘“ My God, what a shot!” he mur- 
mured. ‘I am lost!” 

Simultaneous with the fifth and last 
shot came a sensation somewhat like 
to that caused by a sound blow in the 
middle of the back. Strange, but he 
felt no pain, neither was there an 
accompanying numbness. Then he 
remembered his cuirass, which was of 
steel an eighth of an inch thick. It 
had saved his life. The needles began 
to leave his right hand and arm, and 
he knew that he had received no injury 
other than a shock. He passed the 
sabre back to his right hand. He had 
no difficulty in holding it. Gradually 
his grip grew strong and steady. 

Beauvais was now within twenty 
yards of Maurice. Had he been less 
eager and held his fire up to this point, 
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Maurice had been a dead man. The 
white horse gained every moment. A 
dull fury grew into life in Maurice's 
heart. Instead of continuing the race, 
he brought the Mecklenberg to his 
haunches and wheeled. He made 
straight for Beauvais, who was sur- 
prised at this change of tactics. In 
the rush they passed each other, and 
the steel hummed spitefully through 
space. Both wheeled again. 

‘Your life or mine!” snarled Mau- 
rice. His coolness, however, was pro- 
portionate to his rage. For the first 
time in his life the lust to kill seized 
him. 

“It shall be yours, damn you!”’ 
plied Beauvais. 

‘*The Austrian ambassador has your 
history; win or lose, you are lost.” 
Maurice made’ a sweep at his enemy’s 
head and missed. 

Beauvais replied in kind, and it 
flashed viciously off the tip of Mau- 
rice’s sabre. He had only his life to 
lose, but it was most precious to him; 
Beauvais had not only his life, but all 
that made life worth living. His on- 
slaught was terrible. Besides, he was 
fighting against odds; he wore no steel 
protector. Maurice wore his only a 
moment longer. A cut in the side 
broke the hinges, and the sagging of 
the metal greatly handicapped him. 
He pressed the spurs and dashed away, 
while Beauvais swore at him as a 
cowardly cur. Maurice, by _ this 
‘manceuvre, gained sufficient time to 
rid himself of the cumbersome steel. 
What he lost in protection he gained 
in lightness and freedom. Shortly 
Beauvais was at him again. The time 
for banter had passed; they fought 
grimly and silently. The end for one 
was death. Beauvais knew that if his 
antagonist escaped this time the life 
he longed for, the power and honour 
it held forth, would never be his. On 
his side Maurice was equally deter- 
mined to live. 

The horses plunged and _ snorted, 


re- 


reared and swayed and bit. Some- 
times they carried their masters several 
yards apart, only to come smashing 
together again. 

The sun was going down, and a clear 
white light prevailed. Afar in the field 
a herd was grazing, but no one would 
call them to the sheds. Master and 
mistress had long since taken to the 
woods. 

The duel went on. Maurice was 
growing tired. By and by he began to 
rely solely on the defence. When they 
were close, Beauvais played for the 
point; the moment the space widened 
he took to the edge. He saw what 
Maurice felt—the weakening, and he 
indulged in a cruel smile. They came 
close ; he made as though to give the 
point. Maurice, thinking to anticipate, 
reached. Quick as light Beauvais 
raised his blade and brought it down 
with crushing force, standing the while 
in the stirrups. The blow missed Mau- 
rice’s head by an inch, but it sank so 
deeply in his left shoulder that it splin- 
tered the collar-bone, and stopped 
within a hair of the great artery which 
runs underneath. The world turned 
red, then black. When it grew light 
again, Maurice beheld the dripping 
blade swinging aloft again. Suddenly 
the black horse snapped at the white, 
which veered. The stroke which would 
have split Maurice’s skull in twain fell 
on the rear of the saddle, and the blade 
was so firmly embedded in the wooden 
moulding that Beauvais could not 
withdraw it at once. Blinded by pain 
as he was, and fainting, yet Maurice 
saw his chance. He thrust with all his 
remaining strength at the brown throat 
so near him. And the blade went true. 
The other’s body stiffened, his head 
flew back, his eyes started ; he clutched 
wildly at the steel, but his hands had 
not the power to reach it. A bloody 
foam gushed between his lips; his 
mouth opened ; he swayed, and ae! 
tumbled into the road—dead. 

As Maurice gazed down on him, between 
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the dead eyes and his own there passed 
a vision of a dark-skinned girl, who, if 
yet living, dwelt in a lonely convent, 
thousands of miles away. After all, 
princes were human beings; they died. 

Maurice was sensible to but little 
pain; a pleasant numbness began to 
steal over him. His sleeve was soaked, 
his left hand was red, and the blood 
dripped from his fingers and made 
round black spots in the dust of the 
road. A circle of this blackness was 
widening about the head of the fallen 
man. Maurice watched it, fascinated. 
- 2 He was dead, and the fact 
that he was a prince did not matter. 
It seemed to Maurice that his own body 
was transforming into lead, and he 
vaguely wondered how the horse could 
bear up under such a weight. He was 
sleepy, too. Dimly it came to him that 
he also must be dying. . . . No; 
he would not die here, beside this man. 
He still gripped his sabre. Indeed, his 
hand was as if soldered to the wire and 
leather windings on the hilt.  Fitz- 
gerald had said that Beauvais was 
invincible. Beauvais was dead. 
Was he, too, dying? . . . No;he 
would not die here. The Mecklenberg 
started forward at a walk; a spur had 
touched him. 

““No!’’ Maurice cried, throwing off 
the drowsiness. ‘‘ My God, I will not 
die here! Go, boy!” The 
Mecklenberg set off, loping easily. 

His recent enemy, the great white 
horse, stood motionless in the centre of 
the road, and followed him with large, 
brown, inquiring eyes. He turned and 
looked at the silent, huddled mass in 
the dust at his feet, and whinnied. 
But he did not move; a foot. still 
remained in the stirrup. 

Soon Maurice remembered an episode 
of his school days, when, in the spirit 
of precocious research, he had applied 
carbolic acid to his arm. It occurred 
to him that he was now being bathed 
in that burning fluid. He was recover- 
ing from the shock. With returning 


- warn her. 


sense came the increase of pain, pain 
so tormenting and exquisite that sobs 
rose in his throat and choked him. 
Perspiration matted his hair; every 
breath he took was a knife thrust, and 
the rise and fall of the horse, gentle as 
it was, caused earth to reel and careen 
heavenward. Bleiberg ; he was 
to reach Bleiberg. He repeated this 
thought over and over. Bleiberg, to 
Why should he go to Blei- 
berg to warn her? What was he doing 
here, he who loved life so well ? What 
had led him into this? There 
had been a battle, but neither army had 
been cognisant of it. He endeavoured 
to move his injured arm, to find it 
bereft of locomotion. The tendons had 
been cut. And he could not loosen his 
grip on the sabre, which he held in his 
right hand. The bridle rein swung 
from side to side. Rivulets of fire 
began to run up and down his side; the 
cords in his neck were stiffening. Still 
the blood went drip, drip, drip into the 
dust. Would he reach Bleiberg, or 
would he die on the way? God! fora 
drink of water, cold water. He set his 
teeth in his lips to neutralise the pain 
in his arm and shoulder. His lips were 
numb, and the pressure of his teeth 
was as nothing. From one moment to 
the next he expected to drop from the 
saddle, but somehow he hung on; the 
spark of life was tenacious. The sabre 
dangled on one side, the scabbard on 
the other. The blood, drying in places, 
drew the skin as tight as a drumhead. 
On, on, on; up long inclines, down the 
steeps; he lost all track of time, and 
the darkness thickened and the stars 
stood out more purely. He 
could look back on a clean life; true, 
there were some dark stains, but those 
were human. Strange fancies jostled 
one another; faces long forgotten re- 
appeared; scenes from bovhood rose 
before him. Home! He had none, 
save that which was the length and 
breadth of his native land. On, on, 
on; the low snuffle of the horse some- 
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times aroused him from the stupor. 
; . . ‘*Why you do this I do not 
know, nor shall I ask. Monsieur, 
my prayers go with you!” 

She had said that to him, and had 
given him her hand to kiss; a prin- 
cess, one of the chosen and: the few. 
To live long enough to see her again ; 
a final service—and adieu! . . Ah, 
but it had been a good fight, a good 
fight. No fine phrases; nothing but 
the lust for blood; a life for a life; a 
game in which the winner also was 
like to lose. A grey patchin the white 
of the road attracted his attention. . . 
A bridge. 

‘* Water !” he murmured. | 

Mottled with the silver of the stars, 
it ran along through the fields; a brook, 
shallow and narrow, but water. The 
perfume of the grasses was sweet ; the 
horse sniffed joyously. He stopped of 
his own accord. Maurice had strength 
enough to dismount. The sabre slid 
from his grasp. He staggered down to 
the water. In kneeling a faintness 
passed over him; he rolled into the 
brook, and lay there till the water, 
clogging his throat and nostrils, revived 
him. He crawled to his knees, cough- 
ing and choking. The contact of the 
cold with the burning wound created a 
delightful sensation. 

‘* Water!” he said, and plashed it 
into his face. 

The horse had come down from the 
road ; he had not waited for an invita- 
tion. He drank thirstily at the side of 
his master. The water gurgled in his 
long black throat. 

“Good boy!” Maurice called; and 
dashed water against his shoulder. 
‘“Good boy!’ He remembered that 
the horse in biting the white one had 
saved his life. ‘‘ Water!” 

Each handful of the cold liquid 
caused him to gasp ; but soon the fever 
and fire died out, leaving only the 
duller pain. When he rose from his 
knees, however, he found that the 
world had not yet ceased its wild reel- 


‘width of the road. 


ing. He stooped to regain his sabre, 
and fell into the dust; though to him 
it was not he who fell, but the earth 
which rose. He struggled to his feet 
and leaned panting on the sabre, and 
tried to steady himself. He laughed 
hysterically. He had dismounted, but 
he knew that he never could climb to 
the back of the horse; and Bleiberg 
might yet be miles away. To walk 
the distance; was it possible? To 
reach Bleiberg before madame. 
Madame the duchess and her army ! 
He laughed again, but there was a wild 
strain in. the laughter. Ah, God! 
what a farce it was. One man dead, 
and another dying ; the beginning and 
the end of the war. The comic opera! 
La Grande Duchesse! And the fool of 
an Englishman was playing Fritz! He 
started down theroad, his body slouched 
forward, and the sabre trailing in the 
dust. ; 
‘*Voici le sabre de mon pére!’’ 

The hand of madness had touched 
him. The Mecklenberg followed at 
his heels as a dog would have followed 
his master. 

Less than a mile away a yellow haze 
wavered in the sky. It was the reflec- 
tion of the city lights. 

Maurice passed under the city gates, 
the wild song on his lips, his eyes blood- 
shot, his hair dank about his brow, 
conscious of nothing but the mad, rol- 
licking rhythm. Nobody molested 
him; those he met gave him the full 
A strange picture 
they presented, the man and the troop 
horse. Some one soon recognised the 
trappings of the horse; half-an-hour 
later it was known throughout the city 
that the king’s army had been defeated, 
and that Madame was approaching. 
Students began their depredations. 
They built bonfires. They raided the 
office of the official paper, and destroyed 
the presses and type. Later they 
marched around the Hohenstaufen 
Platz, yelling and singing. 

Once agendarme tried tostop Maurice 
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and inquire into his business. The in- 
queen was abruptly ended by a cut 
rom the madman’s sword. 
darme took to his legs. Maurice 
continued; and the Mecklenberg 
tramped on after him. Into the Konig 
Strasse they turned. At this time (ere 
the news was known) the street was 
deserted. Up and down the centre of 
it the man went, his sabre scraping 
along the asphalt, the horse always 
following. , 
Voici le sabre de mon pére ! 
Tu vas le mettre a ton coté ! 


Apres la victoire, j’espére, 
Te revoir en bonne santé. 


The street lamps swayed; some- 
times a dozen revolved on one post, 
and Maurice would stop long enough 
to laugh. How easy it was to walk! 
All he had to do was to lift a foot and 
the pavement would rise to meet it. 
The moon, standing high behind him, 
cast a long, weird shadow, and he 
staggered after it and cut at it with the 
sabre. It was only when he saw the 
lights of the royal palace and the great 
globes on the gate posts that sanity re- 
turned. This sanity was of short dura- 
tion. 

‘‘ To the palace! ’’ he cried ; ‘‘ to the 
palace! To warn her!” And _ he 
stumbled against the gates, still calling, 
‘* To the palace! To the palace!” 

The cuirassiers who had been left 
behind to protect the inmates of the 
palace were first aroused by the yelling 
and singing of the students. They 
rushed out of the guard-room and 
came running to the gates, which they 
opened. The body of a man rolled in- 
side. They stopped and examined 
him; the uniform was theirs. The 
face they looked into was that of the 
handsome young foreigner who that 
day had gone forth from the city a 
gay and gallant figure, who sat so well 
on his horse that he earned their ad- 
miration. What could this mean? 
And where were the others? Had 
there been a desperate battle ? 


The gen- | 


‘‘ Run back to the guard-room, one 
of you, and fetch some brandy. He 
lives.” And Lieut. Scharfenstein took 
his hand from the insensible man’s 
heart. Pulsation was there, but weak 
and intermittent. ‘‘Ten of you get 
your horses and clear the square. If 
they refuse to leave, kill! Madame is 
not yet queen by any means.” 

The men scattered: One soon re- 
turned with the brandy. Scharfenstein 
moistened the wounded man’s lips and 
placed his palm under the nose. Shortly 
Maurice opened his eyes, his _half- 
delirious eyes. 

“To the palace!’ he said, “to the 
palace—Ah!’”’ He saw the faces star- 
ing down at him. He struggled. In- 
stinctively they all stood back. What 
seemed incredible to them, he got to 
his knees, from his knees to his feet, 
and propped himself against a gate 
post. ‘‘ Your life or mine!” he cried. 
‘‘Come on; a man can die but once! ”’ 
He lunged, and again they retreated. 
He laughed. ‘It was a good fight!” 
He reeled off toward the palace steps. 
They did not hinder him, but they 
followed, expecting each moment to see 
him fall. But he fell not. One by one he 
mounted the steps, steadying himself 
with the sabre. He gained the landing, 


once more. steadied himself, and 
vanished into the palace. 
‘“‘He is out of his head!” cried 


Scharfenstein, rushing up the steps. 
‘‘God knows what has happened! ”’ 

He was in time to see Maurice lurch 
into the arms of Captain von Mitter, 
who had barred the way to the private 
apartments. 

‘‘ Carewe. What has hap- 
pened? God’s name, you are soaked 
in blood!’’ Von Mitter held Maurice 
at arm’s length. ‘A battle?” 

‘‘ Ay, a battle; one man 1s dead and 
another soon will be!” A _ transient 
lucidity beamed in Maurice’s eyes. 
‘““We were betrayed by the native 
troops; theyran to meet Madame. . . 
Marshal Kampf, Prince Frederick and 
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the cuirassiers are prisoners. 
I escaped. Beauvais gave 
: Wanted to kill me. . 
He gave me this. I ran him through 
the throat. Knew him in 
South America. | He’s dead! 
Inform the archbishop and her high- 
ness that madame is nearing the city. 
The king—” 

‘‘ Hush!” said von Mitter, with a 
finger on his lips; ‘‘hush! The king 
died at six o’clock. God rest his soul ! ” 
He crossed himself. ‘‘A disgraceful 
day! Curse the scheming woman, 
could she not let us bury him in peace? 
Prince Frederick’s father refused to 
send us aid.” 

‘“‘T am dying!”’ said Maurice with a 
sob. ‘“‘Ilamin hell! Let me lie down 
somewhere; if I fall I am adead man.”’ 
After a pause: ‘‘Take me into the 
throne room. I’ve an _ idea that I 
shall last till madame comes. Let her 
find me there . the brandy!” 

Scharfenstein held the flask to the 
sufferer’s lips. 

‘‘The throne room?” repeated von 
Mitter, surprised at this strange request. 
“Well, why not? For what is a 
throne when there is no king to sit on 
it? You will not die, my friend, though 
the cut is a nasty one. What is an 


chase. 


arm? Life is worth a thousand of 
them! Quick! help me with him. 
Max!’ for Maurice was_ reaching 


blindly toward him. 

The three troopers who had followed 
' Scharfenstein came up, and the five of 
them managed to carry Maurice into 
the throne room, and deposit him on 
the cushions at the foot of the dais. 
There they left him. 

‘‘ Bad !*" said von Mitter, as he came 
limping out into the corridor. ‘‘ And he 
made such a brave show when he left 
here this afternoon. I have grown to 
love the fellow. A gallant man. I knew 
that the native troops were up to some- 


thing. So did the colonel. Ach! I 
would give a year of my life to 
have seen him and Beauvais. To kill 


Beauvais, the best sabre in the kingdom 
—it must have been a fight worthy of 
the legends. A bad day! They will 
laugh at us. But, patience, the arch- 
bishop has something to say before the 
curtain falls. Poor young man! He 
will lose his arm, if not his life.” 

“But how comes he into all this? ”’ 
asked Scharfenstein, perplexedly. 

“‘It is not for you or me to question, 
Max,” said von Mitter, looking down. 
He had his own opinion, but he was 
not minded to disclose it. 

‘‘ What are you going to do?” 

“Perform my duty till the end,” 
sourly. ‘‘ Go youand help against the 
students, who have not manliness 
enough even to respect the dead. The 
cowardly servants are all gone, save the 
king’s valet. There are only seven of 
us all. I will seek the king’s physician: 
the dead are dead, so let us concern 
ourselves with the living;”’ and he 
limped off towards the private apart- 
ments. 

Scharfenstein hurried away to the 
Square. 

In the royal bedehawibe: a girl mur- 
mured over a cold hand. ‘‘ Ged pity 
me; I am all, all alone!” 

The archbishop was kneeling at the 
foot of the bed, devoted to prayers. In 
his heart was the bitterness of Joss and 
defeat. His dreams of greatness for 
this clay! The worldly pomp which 
was to have attendedit! Life was but 
a warm breath on the mirror of 
eternity; for one the mirror was clear 
again. 

The square soon grew quiet; the 
students and the cuirassiers had met 
for the last time. In the throne-room 
shadows and silence prevailed. Maurice 
lay upon the cushions, the hilt of the 
sabre still in his hand. Consciousness 
had returned, a clear, penetrating con- 
sciousness. At the foot of the throne, 
he thought, and mayhap close to one 
not visible to the human eye! Whata 
chess-board he had moved upon, and 
now the checkmate! So long as the 
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pain diminished none, he was content ; 
a sudden ease was what he dreaded. 
Life was struggling to retain its foot- 
hold. He did not wish to die; he was 
young ; there were long years to come; 
the world was beautiful, and to love 
was the glory over it all. He wondered 
if Beauvais still lay in the road where 
he had left him. Again he could see 
that red sabre swinging high; and he 
shivered. 

Half-an-hour passed, then came 
the distant murmur of voices, which 
expanded into tumult. The victorious 
army, the brave and gallant army, had 
entered the city, and was streaming 
toward the palaces. | Huzzas- rose 
amid the booming of small guns. The 
timorous came forth and added to the 
noise. The conquerors trooped into 
the palace, and madame the duchess 
looked with shining eyes at the throne 
of her forefathers. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
WORMWOOD AND LEES 


Madame, like a statue of expectancy, 
riveted her gaze on the throne. Hers 
at last! Her dreams were realised. 
She was no longer a duchess by patent ; 
she was a queen by right of inherit- 
ance; she was now to be a_ power 
among the great. The kingdom of her 
forefathers was hers. She had reached 
the goal without bloodshed ; she had 
been patient, and this was her reward. 
The blaze of her ambition dimmed all 
other stars. Her bosom heaved, 
triumph flashed in her beautiful eyes, 
and a smile parted her lips. Her first 
thought had been to establish head- 
quarters in the parlours of the Con- 
tinental Hotel, from there to summon 


the archbishop as a conqueror summons. 


the chief of the vanquished. But, no, 
she could not wait; above all things, 
she desired the satisfaction of the eye. 
The throne of her forefathers. 

‘“* Mine!” she murmured. 

Over her shoulders peered eager 
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faces, in which greed and pleasure and 
impassibility were written. One face, 
however, had on it the dull red of 
shame. Not till now did the full force 
of his intended dishonesty come home 
to the Englishman; not till now did 
he realise the complete degradation to 
which his uniform had lowered him. 
His had been the hand to stay this 
misfortune; and he had not lifted 
it. This king had been his father’s 
friend; and he had taken up arms 
against him. O, he had begun life 
badly; he was making the end. still 
more dismal. Would this woman ever 
be his? He doubted. Her promises 
were not worth the air which had 
carried them to his ear. He, the 
consort of a queen! A cold sweat 
dampened his forehead. How he loved 
her! And that kiss queen 
or not, he would not be her dupe, his 
would not be a tame surrender. 

From the Platz and the park, where 
the two armies had stacked their guns, 
came an intermittent cheering. The 
flames of bonfires were reflected on the 
windows, throwing out in a dull, yellow 
relief the faces of madame and her 
staff. 

Between the private apartments of 
the king and the throne room was a 
wide sliding door. Suddenly this opened 
and closed. With his back against it, 
a pistol in one hand and a sabre in the 
other, stood Captain von Mitter, his 
face cold and resolute. All eyes were 
instantly directed toward him. 

‘‘Captain,’’said madame imperiously, 
‘‘summon to me monseigneur the arch- 
bishop.” 

Her command fell on ears of stone. 
Von Mitter made no sign that he heard 
her. 

“Take care, monsieur,’’ she warned: 
‘‘T am mistress here. If you will not 
obey me, my officers will.” 

‘Madame, I acknowledge no mistress 
save the daughter of the king. Noone 
shall pass this door to announce your 
presence here to monseigneur.”’ 
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This reply was greeted with sundry 
noises, such as sabres coming from 
scabbards, clicking of pistol locks, and 
the moving of feet. Madame put out 
her hand suggestively, and the noise 
ceased. Von Mitter smiled disdain- 
fully, but did not stir. 

‘‘IT warn you, madame,” he said, 
‘‘that this is war. I accept all the 
responsibilities of my position. I know 
nothing of any surrender or victory. 
To me you are simply an enemy, 
possessing neither womanhood nor my 
respect. I will kill any one who attempts 
to pass. I should be pleased if General 
Kronau would make the first step to 
question my sincerity.” 

Kronau’s fingers twitched around his 
revolver, but madame touched his arm. 
She could read faces. This young 
captain was in earnest. She would 
temporise. 

‘Captain, all here are prisoners of 
war,” she said. ‘‘ Do not forget that 
soon there will be benefits for those 
who serve me.”’ 

He laughed rudely. ‘‘I ask no benefits 
from your hands, madame. I would 
rather stand on the corner and beg.” 
He sent an insolent, contemptuous 
glance at Kronau, who could not sup- 
port it. ‘And now that you have 
gratified your curiosity, I beg you to 
withdraw to the streets. To-night this 
palace 1s a tomb, and woe to those 
who commit sacrilege.” 

‘The king?” she said, struck by a 
thought which caused a red spot to 
appear on either cheek. 

“Is dead. Go, and leave us in peace.” 

The wine which had tasted so fine 
was full of lees, and the cup worm- 
wood. Madame looked down, while 
her officers moved uneasily and glanced 
over their shoulders. Kronau brushed 
his forehead to find wet. Madame 
regretted the surrendering to the im- 
pulse. Her haste to triumph was 
lacking both in dignity and_ sense. 
Besides, she had given the king so little 
place in her thoughts that the shock 
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And there was some- 
thing in the calm, fearless contempt of 
this young soldier which embarrassed 
her. 

‘‘In that case, captain,” she said, 
her voice uncertain and constrained, 
‘bid monseigneur to wait on me at the 
Continental.” 

“Whenever that becomes conve- 
nient, madame. Monseigneur will 
certainly confer with you and your 
rascally pack of officers.” He longed 
for some one to spring at him; he 
longed to strike a blow in earnest. But 
no one sprang at him; there was too 
ominous a turn to his jaws. 

As.he leaned against the door he felt 
it move. He stepped aside. The door 
rolled back, and her royal highness, the 
archbishop, and the chancellor passed 
in. The princess’ eyes were like dim 
stars, but her fine nostrils palpitated, 
and her mouth was rigid in disdain. 
The chancellor looked haggard and 
dispirited, and he eyed all with the 
listlessness of a man who has given up 
all hope. The prelate’s face was as 
finely drawn as an ancient cameo, and 
as immobile. He gazed at madame 
with one of those looks which penetrate 
like acid; and, brave as she was, she 
found it insupportable. There was a 
tableau of short duration. 

‘‘ Madame,” said her royal highness, 
with a noble scorn, ‘‘ what would you 
say if one desecrated your father’s tomb 
while you were kneeling beside it? 
What would you say? In yonder 
room my father lies dead, and your 
presence here, in whatever réle, is an 
insult to decency. Are you, indeed, a 
woman? Have you one feminine 
attribute? Have younorespect for death 
and misfortune? Was the bauble so 
precious to your sight that you could 
not wait till the last rites were paid the 
dead? Is your heart of stone, your 
mind devoid of pity and conscience ? 
O, madame, some day God will punish 
you. You are lacking in dignity; you 
are lacking in magnanimity, which is 
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the disposition of great souls. And 
you, madame, will never be great, for 
you have stooped to treachery and 
deceit. You, a princess! You have 
for ever lowered yourself in the eyes of 
honest men and women. You have 
purchased with promises that which 
in time would have been given to you. 
And you will not fulfil these promises, 
for honesty has no part in your affairs. 
One does not become great by dis- 
honesty; only by sacrifice and resigna- 
tion. Can you point out one man 
who has served you, and not his per- 
sonal gain? No; for in all this self, 
the egotist, has spoken. That my 
heart might be breaking was nothing 
to you, so long as you feasted your 
eyes on this. Shame on you, madame. 
By dishonourable means you have 
gained this room. By dishonourable 
means you have destroyed all those 
props on which my poor father leaned. 
You knew that he had not long to live. 
You knew that, and yet you could not 
wait. Had you come to meas a woman 
of heart, when the approaching end 
was seen; had you opened your heart 
to me and confided your desires—Ah, 
madame, how gladly would I have lis- 
tened. Whatever it signifies to you, 
this throne is nothing to me. I wish 
none of it. Had you come then 
—but, no! you must come to demand 
your rights when I am defenceless. 
You must come with a sword when 
there is none to defend. You must 
disgrace the army by bribing its chiefs. 
You must kidnap and deceive. Is it 
possible that in our veins there runs a 
kindred blood? And yet, madame, I 
forgive you. Rule here, if you will; 
but remember, between you and your 
crown there shall always be the shadow 
of disgrace. General Kronau, I forgive 
you. Monsieur,” turning toward Fitz- 
gerald, whose shame was so great that 
it engulfed him, ‘‘ your father and mine 
were friends. I forgive you. Now, 
madame, I pray you go, and leave me 
with the dead.” 


Sorrow and grief make men of boys 
and women of girls. The girlhood of 
Princess Alexia was gone for ever. 

To madame this rebuke was like hot 
iron on the flesh. It left her without 
answer. Her proud spirit writhed. 
Before those innocent eyes her soul 
lay bare, offering to the gaze an in- 
effaceable scar. For the first time she 
saw her schemes in their true light. 
Had any served her unselfishly ? Ay, 
there was one. And, strangely enough, 
the first thought which formed in her 
mind, when chaos passed, was of him. 
How would this rebuke affect her in 
his eyes? What was he to her that 
she cared for his respect, his opinion, 
good or bad? What was the meaning 
of the secret dread? How she hated 
him for his honesty to her; for now 
perforce she must look up to him. 


‘She had stepped down from the pin- 


nacle of her pride to which she might 
never again ascend. He had kissed 
her. How she hated him. And yet. 
. . . . Ah, the wine was flat, tinc- 
tured with the bitterness of gall, and 
her own greed had forced the cup to 
her lips. She could not remain silent 
before this girl; she must reply; her 
shame was too deep to resolve itself 
into silence. 

‘‘ Mademoiselle,” she said, “I beg of 
you to accept my sympathies; but the 
fortunes of war—” 

‘‘Ah, madame,” interrupted the 
prelate, lifting his white attenuated 
hand, ‘‘ we will discuss the fortunes of 
war—later.”’ 

Madame choked back the sudden 
gust of rage. She glanced covertly at 
the Englishman. But he, with wide- 
astonished eyes, was staring at the foot 
of the throne, from which gradually 
rose a terrible figure, covered with 
blood and cakes of drying clay. The 
figure leaned heavily on the hilt of a 
sabre, and swayed unsteadily. He 
drew all eyes. 

‘Ha!’ he said, with a_ prolonged, 
sardonic intonation. ‘‘Is that you, 
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madame the duchess? You are talk- 
ing of war? What! and you, Mister 
the Englishman? Ha! and war? 
Look at me, madame; I have been in 
a battle, the only one fought to-day. 
Look at me! Here is the mark of 
that friend who watched over your 


interests. But where is he? Eh? 
Where? Did you pick him up on the 
way ? He is dead. For 


all that he was a rascal, he died like a 
man as presently [ shall 
die! Princes and kings and thrones ; 
the one die and the other crumble, but 
truth lives on. And you, madame, 
have learned the truth. Shame on 
your mean and little souls! There was 
only one honest man among you, and 
you dishonoured him. The marshal 

. . I do not see him. An 
honest man dies but once, but a traitor 


hasathousand deaths. Kronau, 

is that your name? It was an honest 
one once. And the paltry ends you 
gain ! The grand _ duchess 
of — Gerolstein ! What a 
comic opera! Not even music to go 
by! Eh, Mister the Englishman, has 


madame made you a lieutenant ?—a 
captain ?>—a general? What a farce! 
Nobles, you? I laugh at you all fora 
pack of thieves, who are not content 
with the purse, but must add honour 
to the bag. A man is what he makes 
himself; veneer is only veneer. Medals 
and clothes, medals and clothes; that 
is the sum of your nobility!’’ He 
laughed, but the laughter choked in 
his throat, and he staggered a few 
paces away from the throne. 

«Seize him!” cried madame. 

When the men sprang forward to 
execute this command, [Fitzgerald 
barred the way. 


‘“No,” he said doggedly; ‘‘ you shall 
not touch him.” 
“Stand aside, monsieur,’’ said 


madame, determined to vent her rage 
on some one. 

‘‘ Madame,” said von Mitter, ‘I 
will shoot down the first man who lays 


a hand on Monsieur Carewe.”’ 

The princess, her heart beating 
wildly at the sudden knowledge which 
lay written on the inner vision, a faint- 
ness stealing away her sight, leaned 
back against the prelate. 

‘He is dying,” she whispered; ‘‘ he 
is dying . for me!” 

Maurice was now in the grasp of the 
final delirium. ‘‘Comeon!”’ he cried; 
“come on! There is life in me yet. 
Come on! I will show you how a 
brave man can die. Comeon, Messieurs 
Medals and Clothes! Ay, who will go 
out with me?” He raised the sabre, 
and it caught the flickering light as it 
trailed a circle above his head. He 
stumbled toward them, sweeping the 
air with the blade. Suddenly there 
came a change. He stopped. The 
wild expression faded from his face; 
a surprised look came instead. The 
sabre slipped from his fingers and 
clanged on the floor. He turned and 
looked at the princess, and that glance 
conveyed to her the burden of his love. 
‘* Mademoiselle ’* His knees 
doubled, he sank, rolled face down- 
ward, and a dark stain appeared and 
widened on the marble floor. 

‘Go, madame,” said the prelate. 
‘‘This palace is indeed a tomb.” He 
felt the princess grow limp on his arm. 
66 Go! {» 

‘‘ Maurice ! ” cried Fitzgerald, spring- 
ing to the side of the fallen man. *‘ My 
God! Maurice !” 

But there was no answer. 

Madame, surrounded by her staff and 
courtiers, sat in the main parlour of 
the Continental Hotel, and waited for 
the archbishop. The false, self-seek- 
ing ministers of Leopold’s reign 
crowded around her to pay their 
respects, to compliment and to flatter 
her. Already .they saw a_ brilliant 
court; already they were speculating 
on their appointments. Offices were 
plenty; new embassies were to be 
created, old embassies to be filled anew. 
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Madame listened to all coldly. There 
was a canker in her heart, and no one 
who saw that calm, beautiful face of 
hers dreamt how deeply the canker 
was eating. There were two men who 
held aloof from compliments 
flattery. On the face of one rested 
a moody scowl; on the other, agony 
and remorse. These two men were 
Colonel Mollendorf and Lord Fitz- 
gerald. The same thought occupied 
each mind; the scene in the throne 
room. 

Presently an orderly opened the 
door and announced: ‘‘ Monseigneur 
the archbishop.” ' 

Madame arose, and looked expect- 
antly toward the door. 

The old prelate entered, his head 
high and his step firm. He appeared 
to see no one but madame. But this 
time she met his glance without a 
tremor. 

‘* Monseigneur,’’ she began, ‘‘I have 
come into my own at last. But for 

ou and vour ambitious schemes all this 
should not have come to pass. You 
robbed my father of his throne, and set 
your puppet there instead. By trickery 
my father was robbed of his lawful in- 
heritance. By trickery I was compelled 
to regain it. However, I do not wish 
to make an enemy of you, monseigneur. 
I have here two letters. They come 
from Rome. In one is your recall, in 
the other a cardinal’s hat. Which do 
you prefer ?”’ 

‘* Surely not the cardinal’s hat,” said 
the prelate. ‘‘ Listen to me, madame, 
for [ have something to say to you 
which will cause you some reflection. 
We will not deal with the past ; we will 
hold to the present. If I had any am- 
bitions, they are gone; if I had any 
dreams, they have vanished. Madame, 
some twenty years ago your duchy was 
created. Why? To placate your 
father? No; that was not the scheme. 
It was not done to please Albrecht’s 
younger brother, the duke your father. 
Albrecht was childless. When your 


and’ 


father was given the duchy, it was 
done to exclude for ever the house of 
Auersperg from reigning on this throne. 
You say that you were tricked; well, 
and sowas I. Unhappily I touched the 
deeper current too late. This poor 
king, who lies silent in the palace, was 
not my puppet. I wished to make him 
great and bask in his greatness. But 
in that I failed. Why? Because Leo- 
pold was a poet and a philosopher, and 
the greatness of earthly things did not 
concern him. Leopold and I were 
dupes of Austria, as you are at this 
moment, madame. So long as Leopold 
reigned peacefully he was not to be 
disturbed. Had you shown patience 
and resignation, doubtless to-day you 
would be a queen. You will never be 
more than a duchess. Madame, you 
have done exactly as Austria intended 
you should. There is no longer any 
kingdom.” There was a_ subdued 
triumph in his eyes. ‘‘To you,” with 
a gesture toward the courtiers and 
office-seekers, “‘to you I shall say, 
your own blind self-interest has de- 
stroyed you. Madame, you are bearing 
arms not against this kingdom, but 
against Austria, since from to-day this 
land becomes the property of the 
imperial crown. If you struggle, it 
will be futilely. For, by this move of 
yours, this move which Austria calcu- 
lated you would make, Austria will 
declare that this kingdom is a menace 
to the tranquillity of the confederation. 
Madame, there is no corner-stone to 
your edifice. This is what I wished to 
say to you. I have done. Permit me 
to withdraw.” 

For a moment his auditors were 
spellbound; then all the emotions of 
the mind and heart portrayed them- 
selves on the circle of faces. Madame’s 
face alone was indescribable. 

‘‘His excellency the Austrian am- 
bassador!”’ announced the orderly. 

The archbishop bowed and left the 
apartment. 

‘Your highness,’ began the Austrian, 
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‘‘ his imperial majesty commands your 
immediate evacuation of Bleiberg, and 
not to delay your departure to the 
frontier. This kingdom is a crown 
land. It shall remain so by the con- 
sent of the confederation. If you 
refuse to obey this injunction, an army 
will enforce the order. Believe me, 
madame, this office is distasteful to 
me, but it was not avoidable. What 
disposition am I to submit to his 
majesty ?”’ 

‘“‘ Monsieur,” she said, ‘it appears 
to me that Iam without choice in the 
matter. To pit my forces against the 
emperor’s would be neither politic nor 
sensible. I submit.” There was not 
a sign of any emotion, no hint of the 
terrible wrath which lay below the sur- 
face of those politely modulated tones. 
But it seemed to her as she stood 
there, the object of all eyes, that some 
part of her soul had died. Her pride 
surmounted the humiliation, the pride 
of a woman and a princess. She 
would show no weakness to the world. 

‘‘Then, madame,” said the ambassa- 
dor, suppressing the admiration in his 
eyes at this evidence of princely non- 
chalance, ‘‘ I shall inform his majesty 
at once.”’ 

When he had gone madame turned 
coldly to her stricken followers. ‘‘ Mes- 
sieurs, the fortunes of war are not on 
our side. I thank you for your ser- 
vices. Now leave me; I wish to be 
alone.’’ 

One by one they filed out into the 
corridors. The orderly was the last to 
leave, and he closed the door behind 
him. Madame surveyed the room. All 
the curtains were drawn. She was 
alone. She stood idly fingering the 
papers which lay scattered on the 
table. Suddenly she lifted her hands 
above her head and clenched them in a 
burst of silent rage. ‘‘A dupe! Doubly 
a dupe!” To-morrow the whole world 
would laugh at her, and she was with- 
out means of wreaking vengeance, 
being a woman. Presently the woman 


rose above the princess. She sat down, 
laid her face on her arms, and wept. 

Fitzgerald stepped from behind one 
of the curtains. He had taken refuge 
there during the archbishop’s speech. 
He had not the strength to witness the 
final humiliation of the woman he 
loved. He was gazing out of the 
window at the troops in the Platz, 
when he heard the door close. 

Madame heard the rustle of the 
curtain and looked up. She sprang to 
her feet, her eyes blazing. 

“ You?’ she cried. ‘You? You 
have dared to hide that you might 
witness my weakness and my tears? 
You - 
‘‘ Madame! ” 

“Go! I hate you!” 

‘‘ Ah, madame, we always hate those 
whom we have wronged. Do not forget 
that I love you, with a love that passes 
convention.” 

‘“‘ Monsieur, I am yet a princess. Did 
you not hear me bid you go? I despise 
you !” 

‘“Why ?” in a voice singularly free 
from agitation. ‘‘ Because I am the 
only man who has served you unsel- 
fishly? Is that the reason, madame? 
You have laughed at me. I love you. 
You have broken me. I love you. I 
can never look an honest man in the 
face again. I love you. Though the 
shade of my father should rise to accuse 
me, still would I say that I love you. 
Madame, will you find another love like 
mine, the first love of a man who will 
know no second? Forgive me if I 
rejoice in your despair, for- your despair 
is hope to me. Asa queen you would 
be too far away; but in your misfortune 
you come so near! Madame, | shall 
follow you wherever you go to tell 
you that Ilove you. You will never be 
able to shut your ears to my voice; far 
or near you will always hear me saying 
that I love you. Ambition soars but a 
little way ; love has no fetters. Madame, 
your lips were given to me. Can you 
ever forget that?” 
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Madame winced. ‘‘ Monsieur, what 
do you wish ?” subdued by the fervour 
of his tones. 

‘You; nothing in the world but 
you.” 

‘“‘ Princesses such as I am do not wed 
for love. What! you take advantage 
of my misfortune, the shattering of my 
dreams, to force your love upon me? ”’ 

‘‘ Madame,” the pride of his race 
lighting his eyes, ‘‘ confess to me that 
you did not win my love to play with 
it. If my heart was necessary to your 
happiness, which lay in these shattered 
dreams, tell me, and I will go. My love 
is so great that it does not lack 
generosity.” 

Madame, for reply, sorted the papers, 
and extended a packet towards him. 
_ “* Here, monsieur, are your consols.”’ 
But the moment his hand touched 
them, she made as though to take them 
back. On the top of the packet was 
the letter she had written to him, and 
on which she had written his scornful 
reply to her. She paled as she saw 
him unfold it. 

‘*So, madame, my love was a pas- 
time ?”’ He came close to her, and his 
look was like an invisible hand bearing 
down on her. ‘‘ Madame, I will go.” 

‘* No, no,” she cried, yielding to the 
impulse which suddenly laid hold of 
her. 

‘“Not you! You shall not misjudge 
me. No, not you! Those consols 
were given to me by the woman of your 
guide, Kopf, who found them no one 
knows how. They were given to me 
this morning. That letter : 
did not intend that you should see it. 
No, monsieur, you shall not misfudge 
the woman, however you judge the 
princess. Forgive me; it was not the 
woman who sought your love; it was 
the princess who had need of it. Mon- 
sieur, have you a home? Is it not 
almost as precious as your life? This 
is my home; all my life I have dreamed 
of coming back to it. It was mine, 
mine. These people are mine. Here 
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my father was born, and his father. 
Did I sin in coveting what was morally 
and lawfully mine? Was it wrong to 
try to regain it? I thought your love 
for me would be a passing fancy. I did 
not speculate on this end. To-morrow 
I shall be laughed at, and I cannot 
defend myself asa man can. I must 
submit; I must smile and cover my 
chagrin. O, monsieur, do not speak to 
me of love; there is nothing in my 
heart but rage and bitterness. To stoop 
as I have stooped, and in vain! Gall 
has been poured out on me to-night, 
and it has accumulated to the final 
drop in here,” placing her hand on her 
heart. “I amdefeated; I must remain 
passive: like a whipped child I am 
driven away. Talk not to me of love. 
I am without illusion.” She fell to 
weeping, and to him she was lovelier in’ 
her tears than ever in her smiles. For 
would she have shown this weakness to 
any save himself, and was it not a sign 
that he was not wholly indifferent to 
her ? 

‘“‘ Madame, what is it?’ he cried, on 
his knees before her. ‘‘ What is it? 
Do you wish a crown? I am rich. 
Find me a kingdom, and I will buy it 
and give it to you. Be mine, and woe 
to those who dare to laugh! Ah, 
could I but convince you that love is 
above crowns and kingdoms, the only 
glimpse we have on earth of paradise. 
This side of heaven or beyond, what 
approaches the unison of two loves? 
There is no boundary to the dreams, 
no horizons; a vast, beautiful wilder- 
ness of you and I, and a single thought. 
There are no storms, no clouds. Am- 
bition, the god of schemes, finds no 
entrance. It is Eden revealed again. 
Ah, and would you sacrifice it ? 
Madame, you will never forget that 
kiss. You are not a woman to give 
them lightly. Madame, that night 
you loved me. Ah, how I love you! 
Your face is ever before me, waking or 
Sleeping. All thoughts are merged 
into one, and that is of you. Self has 
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dropped outofmyexistence Forgetthat 
you are aprincess ; remember only that 
you are a woman, and that I love you.” 

‘* Monsieur,” she said, in a voice 
which was a prelude to surrender. 
‘““Monsieur, I am indeed a woman. 
You ask me if I can forget that I offered 
you my lips? No. Nor doTI wish to. 
I confess that you affect me as no 
other man has. Why did I permit 
you to kiss me? I do not know. I 
could not analyse the impulse if I 
tried. Monsieur, I am a woman who 
demands much from those who serve 
her. I am capricious; my moods 
vary; I am unfamiliar with senti- 


ment; I hate oftener than I love. 
Listen. There is a canker in my 
heart made there by vanity. When 
it heals—well, who knows? Mayhap 


you will find the woman you desire. 
He kissed the hem of her garment. 
A low, continuous murmur drifted 
up from the Platz. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

INTO STILL WATERS AND SILENCE 

Thus the kingdom became the pro- 
perty of the imperial crown. Of all 
that once constituted a kingdom, only 
a duchy remained. In these days it is 
often referred to as the kingdom that 
was. It is governed wisely; it is a 
prosperous state—some of the finest 
vintages in the world come from there ; 
Austria draws from it revenues and 
men; and a branch of the imperial 
family lives in the palace at Bleiberg. 
But there is no king, no brilliant court, 
no royal cuirassiers with their hand- 
some uniform and scarlet plumes. It 
isa principality. But, asof old, tourists 
find Bleiberg a haven under the hill. 
Sometimes in the autumn the kaiser 
will come with his suite to hunt; for 
game still abounds in the forests which 
circle the bright waters of the Werter 
See. Of course, there are fine times when 
the august ruler holds forth as a guest 
at the palace. A grand hunt and ball 
are usually on the programme, and as 
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a wind-up the troops pass in review. 
A band still plays on summer nights 
in the park pavilion, and the Con- 
tinental Hotel stands where it stood 
seventeen years ago. 

To-day Bleiberg is simply garrisoned. 
Its commanding officer is a fine, pic- 
turesque soldier of some forty odd years.,. 
with a dash of grey in the brown of his 
hair. If, by chance, you meet him, 
attract him, and discover that you are an 
American, he will invite you to dine at 
his house (just off the Opera) ; and there 
you will be presented to his handsome 
wife and children. The wine is always 
of a proper age, and when it warms 
the colonel, he will carry you up to 
his den, and as he lays before you the 
best of his tobacco, you gaze in- 
terestedly about the room. Over the 
mantel you will note, among other 
things, the half of a dinted cuirass and 
a rusty sabre. If you possess the 
talent of drawing out a man, the 
colonel will open the floodgates of his 
reminiscences. 

‘It was all of seventeen years ago,” 
he will begin, in German, or French, 
or English, if you prefer.” It was during 
the last days of the Osians. There 
were some stirring scenes. Among 
the principal actors was a compatriot 
of yours. Eh, he was a man; twenty- 
eight or twenty-nine, handsome, : ay, 
and witty; as full of resources as 
Ulysses, confident as Ajax, nonchalant 
as Hector. For, my friend, his was a 
page from Homer. Maurice Carewe, 
that was his name. I shall never forget 
it. There are still some country folk 
living, on the road to the Thalians,who 
can tell you of the cavalry duel he 
fought. He killed his man, who was 
the best bladein the kingdom. But the 
return he made to the city! Ah! it 
still makes the blood stir! He got off 
his horse to get a drink, but he was so 
dt sperately wounded that he could not 
remount. So he tramped on through 
the dust, leaving a trail of blood behind 
him. The horse followed him. Thev 
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say that he came down the Konig 
Strasse singing. He was out of his 
head. Could you have seen him face 
madame the duchess’ officers in the 
throne room, as I did! He was a 
sight—all covered with blood and dust.” 
And gradually the whole story falls 
from the colonel’s lips. ‘‘I was at 
the time captain of the household 
troops. I was only Carl von Mitter 
then. I had not yet received my 
bachelor uncle’s mantle.” 

‘*And what became of this English- 
man, Lord Fitzgerald ?” you are likely 
to ask. 

‘Oh, he? You will laugh. Austria 
redeemed his consols at one third their 
value. For three years madame kept 
him dancing. She strove to weary 
him; she worked out all those feminine 
devices which usually turn love into 
contempt. But it had no more effect 
on him than acid on gold. One day 
she capitulated unconditionally. The 
kaiser was exceedingly wroth. He had 
a nephew, I believe, one of the late 
crown prince’s intimates, whom he 
wished her to marry. But madame in 
all things differed from most women. 
If she set her heart upon a thing, she 
usually got it. The Englishman, by 
the way, was out of the same mould. 
Madame threw away a dozen crowns. 
They live quietly in Brunnstadt. They 
never travel. Once they went to 
England. Madame created a stir in 
London. That was ten years ago. 
Since then they haven’t been out of the 
duchy, that is, together. Once each 
spring the Englishman visits here, but 
his stay is of but few hours’ duration. 
He hunts and rides, and never wearies 
making love to her; a rare thing in a 
man, and madame appreciates it.”’ 

‘‘ The end seems rather unfair.” 

‘Eh, bien! what could you expect ? 
It’s the way fate dishes out her precious 
morsels.” 

‘‘ And the archbishop, the marshal, 
Kronau, and Count Mollendorf ?”’ 


“Only Mollendorf remains. Von 


Wallenstein lives in France. Two 
hundred years ago the prelate would 
have been a great man. 

“ And the Countess Herzberg ? ” 

‘“ Is still a countess, though I cannot 
say why. She has had offers enough. 

‘‘And how came this American to 
throw his lot with the Osians ?”’ 

For awhile the colonel will smoke 
without answering. ‘‘ For her charities 
the queen of Carnavia is known all over 
the continent. She is still a beautiful 
woman ; but she rarely smiles, and her 
hair, once dark as night, is grey almost 
to whiteness. The king thinks a 
deal of her yet. Ah, well; who 
knows? Perhaps she could answer 
your question.” 

And, naturally. both you and the 
colonel smoke thoughtfully and in 
silence. 

But all this is anticipatory. 

* * * 


Into the princess’s own bedchamber 
they carried Maurice, and laid him on 
the white bed. Thus would she have 
it. No young man had ever before 
entered that sacred chapel of her 
maiden dreams. Beside the bed was 
a small prie-Dieu; and she knelt upon 
the cushion and rested her brow 
against the crucifix. The archbishop 
covered his eyes, and the state phy- 
sician bent his head. Chastity and 
innocence at the feet of God; yet, not 
even these can hold back the fleeting 
breath of life. She asked God to for- 
give her the bitterness in her heart ; 
she prayed for strength to repel the 
weakness in her limbs. Presently she 
rose, an angelic sweetness on her face. 
She looked down at Maurice; there 
was no sign of life, save in the fitful 
drawing in of the nether lip. She 
dampened a cloth and wiped the sweat 
of agony from the marble brow. 

‘“‘Poor young man!” she said. ‘“O, 
ifonly he might live! And he will 
not?” : 

‘*No, your highness,” said the fhysi- 
cian. ‘‘He has perhaps an_ hour. 
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Extraordinary vitality alone is the 
cause of his living so long. He has 
lost nearly all the blood in his body. 
It was a frightful wound. When he 
fell, a bone-splinter cut the artery 
which lies just within the clavicle. 
He is dying of inanition. He may 
return to consciousness before the 
end.” 

The archbishop, with sombre eyes, 
contemplated the pale, handsome face 
which lay motionless against the pil- 
low. His thoughts flew back to his 
own youth, to the long years which 
had filled the gap between. Friends 
had come and_ gone, loved ones 
vanished ; and still he stood, like an 
oak in the heart of a devastated forest, 
alone. Why had he been spared, and 
to what end? Ah, how old he was, 
how very old! To live beyond the 
allotted time, was not that a punish- 
ment for some transgression? Huis 
eyes shone through a lustre of tears. 

The princess, too, contemplated the 
face of the dying man. How many 
times had that face accompamed her 
in her dreams! How familar she was 
with every line of it, the lips which 
turned inward when they smiled, the 
certain lock of hair which fell upon the 
forehead! And yet, she had seen the 
face in reality less than _ half-a-dozen 
times. Why had it entered so per- 
sistently into her dreams? Why had 
the flush risen to her cheeks at the 
thought? At another time she would 
have refused to listen to the voice 
which answered ; but now, as the ob- 
ject of her thoughts lay dying on her 
pillow, her mind would not play truant 
to her heart. Sometimes the approach 
of love is so imperceptible that it does 
not provoke analysis. We wake sud- 
denly to find it in our hearts, so strong 
and splendid that we submit without 
question. .. All, all her dreams had 
vanished, the latest and the fairest. 
Across the azure of her youth had come 
and gone a vague, beautiful flash of 
love. The door of earthly paradise had 


opened and closed. That delicate 
string on which vibrates the joy of 
living seemed parted; her heart was 
broken, and her young breast a tomb. 
With straining eyes she continued to 
gaze. The invisible arms of her love 
clasped Maurice to her heart and held 
him there. Only that day he had 
stood before her, a delight to the eye; 
and she had given him her hand to 
kiss. How bravely he had gone forth 
from the city! She had followed him 
with her ardent gaze till he was no 
longer to be seen. And now he lay 
dying. . . for her. 

‘“‘ Monsieur,” she said, turning to the 
physician, ‘I have something to say 
to monseigneur.”’ 

The physician bowed, and passed 
into the boudoir, the door of which he 
closed. 

“Father,” she said to the prelate, 
‘‘] have no secrets from you.” She 
pointed to Maurice. ‘‘I love him. I! 
know not why. He comes from a 
foreign land; his language nor his 
people are mine, and yet the thought 
of him has filled my soul. I have 
talked to him but four different times; 
and yet I love him. Why? I cannot 
tell. The mind has no power to rule 
the thought of love. Were he to live, 
perhaps my love would be a sin. Is it 
not strange, father, that I love him? 
1 have lost parental love; I am losing 
a love a woman holds priceless above 
all others. He is dying because of me. 
He loves me. I read it in his eyes 
just before he fell. Perhaps it is better 
for him and me that he should die, for 
if he lived I could not live without him. 
Father, do I sin?” 

‘“No, my child,” and the prelate 
closed his eyes. 

‘‘T have been so isolated,’”’ she said, 
‘‘so alone. I craved the love of the 
young. He was so different from any 
man I had met before. His bright 
handsome face seemed constantly with 
me.” 

At this moment Maurice’s breast rose 
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and fellin along sigh. Presently the 
lids of his eyes rolled upward. Con- 
sciousness had returned. His wander- 
ing gaze first encountered the sad 
austere visage of the prelate. 

‘* Monseigneur?”’ he said faintly. 

‘* Do you wish absolution, my son ?” 


‘*T am dying a 

‘* Yes.” 

‘“‘Tamdying. . . . God has my 
account and He will judge it. Iam not 
a Catholic, monseigneur.” He turned 


his head. ‘Your Highness?’’ He 
roved about the room with his eyes and 
discerned the feminine touch in all the 
appointments. ‘‘ Wheream I ?” 

‘* You are in my room, monsieur,”’ she 
said. Her voice broke, but she met 
his. eyes witha brave smile. “‘Is there 
anything we can do for you °?” 

‘‘ Nothing. Iam alone. Todie.. . 
Well, one time or another. And yet, it 
is a beautiful world, when we but learn 
it, full of colourand life and love. I am 
young; I donot wish to die. And now 

even in the midst of spring to go 
: where? Monseigneur. I am 
dying ; to me, princes and kings signify 
nothing. That is not to say that they 
ever did. Inthe presence of death we 
are all equal. Living, I might not 
speak; dying . since I have but 
little while to stay . . . I may speak?” 

“* Yes, my son, speak. Her highness 
will listen.” 

‘It is to her highness that I wish to 
speak.” 

Her lips quivered and she made no 
secret of her tears. ‘‘ What is it you 
wish to say to me, Monsieur Carewe ? ”’ 
She smoothed his forehead, and the 
touch of her hand made him forget his 

ain. 

‘Ah! I know not how to begin,” 
he said. ‘ Forgive me if I offend your 
ears. I have been foolish 
even to dream of it, but I could not 


help it. When first I saw 

you in the garden. the old 

dog was beside you. Even 
‘THE 


then it came to me that my future was 


indissolubly linked to the thought 
of you. I did not know you were 
so far beyond. I was very 


cold, but I dared not let you know it, 
for fear you would lead me at once to 
the gate. That night wherever I 
looked Isaw you. I strove to think of 
some way to serve you, but I could 
not. I was so obscure. I never 
thought that you would remember me 
again; but you did. That 
afternoon in the carriage es 1, oe 
I wanted to tell you there. That rose 
you dropped it is still on 
my heart. I loved. you, and to this 
end. And I am glad to die, for in this 
short fortnight I have lived. 
My mother used to call me Maurice 
to hear a woman repeat it 
again before I go.’ 

‘“ Maurice.”’ She took his hand 
timidly in hers, and looked at the 
archbishop. 

‘‘ Speak to him from your heart, my 
child,” said the prelate. ‘‘ It will com- 
fort you both.” 

Suddenly she drooped, and her tears 
fell upon the hand in hers. “‘ Maurice,” 
she whispered, ‘‘ you have not loved in 
vain.”” She could utter no more: but 
she raised her head and looked into his 
eyes, and he saw the glory of the world 
in hers. 

‘Into still waters and silence,” he 
said softly. ‘‘No more pain, nor joy, 
nor love; silence. You love 
me ! Alexia; how often 
have I repeated that name to myself. 

— I have not strength to lift 
your hand to my lips.” 

She kissed him on the lips. 
as if she, too, were dying. 

‘‘God guard your highness,” he said. 
“It is dark. ox I do not see 
you... 
He tried to raise himself, but he 
could not. He sank back, settled 
deeply into the pillow and_ smiled. 
After that he lay very still. 


END.| 


She felt 
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THE WAR OF TITANS FOR THE COMMERCIAL 
SUPREMACY OF THE WORLD 


VI 


A “Light” Industry Candle Making 
By ¥. A. Field 


[Under this heading we have dealt with American engineering enterprise, with British energy in 
far Eastern fields, with German state-aided industries, and with the advent of Colonial enterprise and 


capital in the home market. 


In this and the immediately succeeding articles we shall deal chiefly with 


British concerns which still hold, and are extending their hold upon, the markets of the world, and 


with somé of the successful American invaders. 


The eyes of the world are turned to the competition 


between America, Germany and Britain, and every new move is of interest. ] 


N a much re-printed extract from a 
cheery little article which recently 
appeared in an evening paper, a 

writer unhesitatingly dooms the candle 
to speedy oblivion, and prophesies that 
it will presently be nought but an 
interesting subject for the curious gaze 
of museum visitors. It would be in- 
structive to know to what extent he had 
been at pains to convince himself that 
he was writing even of a very likelihood, 
and upon what grounds he accordingly 
based his somewhat contemptuous 
dismissal of an old and tried public 
servant. Similarly, one day, when the 
train into Waterloo Station was pass- 
ing the Candle and Soap Factory with 
which this article deals, a passenger in 
my hearing said: ‘‘ Candles! Who uses 
candles now? I wonder how those poor 
beggars manage to live! ” 

Therefore I should like at the outset 
to retort to these and many other good 
people who probably think in like 
strain, in the catch-words of the pro- 
secuting counsel of the celebrated 
Tichborne trial: ‘‘ Would you be sur- 
prised to hear” that all the 
evidence that those who ought to know 
can adduce goes to prove that thecandle 
industry so far from becoming mori- 
bund is more robust than ever, despite 
the inroads made into the realms of 
lighting by gas and electric illumination? 





No, indeed, the candle is not yet 
snuffed out, and I see no reason why 
an illuminant which has existed from 
the remotest periods should in our 
generation at least suffer absolute 
extinction. 

A single week’s output of candles 
from the manufactory in which I am 
interested, would have lasted King 
Alfred—whom history connects with 
this industry—with continuous light 
day and night, ‘‘one down, t’other 
come on,” from the time he took to 
candle making and cake burning until 
the present year of the celebration of 
his millenary,—and even now he would 
have had a few centuries’ store to go 
on with, had fate not decreed his earlier 
decease. 

Figures, they say, can be made to 
prove anything, but simple statements 
based on hard facts are uncontrovert- 
ible, and while it would be difficult to 
give exact amounts, the imports or 
raw candle materials (mostly paraffin 
wax) into Great Britain prove con- 
clusively, even had we no evidence from 
manufacturers themselves, that the 
consumption of candles is and always 
has been increasing, and last year 
must have reached in this country alone 
the enormous total of over 60,000 tons. 

Who usegall these candles? It would 
seem that while the proportion on the 
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above basis is only about three pounds 
per head of population per annum, yet 
never were more candles burnt than 
now, and these by all classes of society, 
literally from King to coster. This 
also goes to prove the oft-quoted say- 
ing with reference to light, as to 
other things—the more one has the 
more one wants. Amongst the ‘upper 
ten’ innumerable candles have certainly 
given way to electric light. Still 
candles are seen in the candelabra and 
piano sconces and on the dining tables. 
Middle-class people use more gas; 
still candles are found in nearly every 
household, in reading-lamps, and _ for 
kitchen and bedroom use, at least. 
But in the lower walks of life, the 
candle enjoys undoubted sway. It is 
cheap, portable, convenient, and not so 
troublesome and dangerous as a lamp, 
and it produces a soft homely comfort- 
able light, which endears it to its 
humble patrons, who are now-a-days 
amongst its most conservative sup- 
porters. 

But, besides domestic consumption, 
there is a wide field in which the 
candle continues to gain ground, and 
that is for use in portable lamps, such 
as for carriages, carts, cycles, etc. 
Here again competition seems only to 
have encouraged its use—the finest 
construction of oil lamps, the brilliant 
acetylene gas, and even electricity fail 
to oust it from popular favour, and it 
is particularly noticeable how cyclists 
are increasingly adopting it in prefer- 
ence to other forms of lighting, no doubt 
by reason of its unique convenience. 

Again, in camp and under canvas, In 
the Army and in the Navy, with all 
that science can devise or money buy, 
‘the candle appears to be quite indis- 
pensable. The Government services, 
in fact, use millions of pounds weight 
yearly, and it 1s difficult to see how any- 
thing could be found which would so 
readily and conveniently be adapted to 
the particular purposes for which 
candles are here employed. 
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But I think the foregoing sufficiently 
demonstrates the important place that 
the candle still holds in the lighting 
world, and it is my present purpose to 
give some idea of the working of a 
comparatively modest yet not alto- 
gether unimportant manufactory, such 
as, with its brethren, is continuously 
engaged in their own division in the 
War of the Titans for the World’s 
Trade Supremacy. 

In the factory of which I write, nearly 
every conceivable class and kind of 
candle and soap is produced, and as each 
goes forth to the world it finds arrayed 
against it a formidable host of competi- 
tors ready to displace it at the first sign 
of weakness, whether in price, quality, 
or properly organised selling energy. 
And while the candle and soap “ war- 
riors”’ of Great Britain vie with each 
other to produce the cheapest and best 
articles for the home centres, they have 
a still harder battle to fight abroad, 
where Germany, Belgium, France and 
other countries enter the lists under th 
advantageous cover of those protective 
duties against which our industrial 
army is powerless, particularly when 
the foreigner insinuates his goods in the 
midst of the strife of our own keen 
home competition. 

Of what material are candles made ? 
Not a few people talk as if ‘‘ tallow” were 
still their chief constituent, and beg you 
not to spill the “fat” on their carpets as 
you ascend to bed. But the tallow 
candle of our grandparents now takes 
a back seat. Fully 85 per cent. of can- 
dles burnt in Great Britain are made 
from paraffin wax, more or less stiffen- 
ed by varying admixtures of stearine. 
Then come stearine candles themselves, 
and finally beeswax, spermaceti, and 
other candles composed of mixtures of 
more or less rare waxes. We have said 
‘“‘ good-bye” to the tallow candle—it isa 
smoky, smelly, wasteful light—as I shall 
presently explain, but the beeswax 
candle still remains with us, the most 
expensive and luxurious, but quite the 
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glycerine, of which there is only a small 
proportion. Atfirst sight initscrudestate 
it is somewhat akin in appearance to 
oleine, but its smell is different, and 
moreover it is not an oil. To get it 
white as the public know it, it 1s care- 
fully distilled and refined, but in its 
crude state is largely employed in the 
manufacture of explosives, such as 
dynamite. 

What our ancestors wasted, then, 
when burning tallow candles! As I 
write, good tallow can be bought for 
under £30 perton. It contains about 
45 per cent. of fine stearine, saleable 
at £45 per ton, the same, say of oleine 
at £30, and from 7 to Io per cent. of 
glycerine, which, refined, fetches £65 
per ton. By thus splitting up the fats, 
the candle manufacturer obtains about 
25 per cent. gross profit on his original 
outlay, and supplies the world with 
three excellent commodities where his 
predecessors could offer but one—a 
smoky, smelly, snuffy, tallow dip. 

I mentioned before that by far and 
away the greatest number, and also the 
cheapest, of candles are made from 
paraffin wax—the residue of paraffin oil. 

About fifty years ago this substance 
was practically unknown, and to Dr. 
James Young belongs the honour of hav- 
ing created the paraffin industry, as in 
1851 his researches led to the commer- 
cial distillation of peat and shale, from 
which paraffin oil and various hydro- 
carbons resulted, with asmall percentage 
of the solid wax. For years the Scotch 
shale beds held the monopoly of the par- 
affin market, and largeamountsofcapital 
were sunk in the exploitation of various 
producing companies and much ingen- 
uity displayed, as by Henderson in his 
retorts, in the practical manipulation of 
the raw material. Nature, however, has 
been kinder to our American cousins in 
this business, by doing their distillation 
for them, and the huge oil fields 
worked by the Standard Oil Company, 
produce paraffin wax almost as a bye- 
product, the petroleum gushing from 
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their wells yielding about 24 per cent. 
of the solid material, but still in such 
quantity as to enable them to sell the 
wax at a lower profitable price than 1s 
possible by the Scotch producers. 

At this point it may not be amiss to 
refer to ozokerit, itself akin to paraffin. - 
Ozokerit is a natural mineral wax, 
found chiefly in Boryslaw in Galician 
Poland, and when distilled (a process 
patented 30 years ago by the late 
Frederick Field, F.R.S., and Dr. 
Siemssen), yields a white wax of 
exceedingly high melting point, viz., 
145° Fahr., ordinary refined paraffin 
waxes ranging from 120° to 135°. 
Candles made from ozokerit are 
therefore most suitable for burning in 
tropical climates, ball-rooms, etc.; but 
owing to the costly process of obtaining 
the wax, their price is_ necessarily 
rather high. By another treatment 
ozokerit 1s converted into ceresine, a 
product resembling beeswax, which it 
supplants in many ways. 

Several other waxes are employed 
in small quantities in candle making, 
such as Myrtle, Japan and Carnauba 
wax all of vegetable origin, but they 
are not of sufficient importance to 
warrant a lengthy notice here. 

Now that we know something of the 
materials usually employed in a candle 
factory, I must tell you that, given 
clear, good burning wax, of whatever 
nature, the wick which acts as a burner 
to consume this, is the most 1mportant 
factor of the whole. The description 
of plait, which consists of various 
numbers of threads, and the peculiar 
pickling process to which this is 
Subjected, have all their bearing upon 
the successful burning of the candle. 
For instance, the wick which is pre- 
pared to suit a paraffin candle is no 
good in a wax one, and an ozokerit 
wick could not be employed in’ a 
stearine candle. There is a large 
variety of chemicals employed in the 
pickle in which wicks are soaked 
before they are ready for the candle, 
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mersions and drawings through con- 
secutive sizes of holes, and the wick 
is ready to be cut into lengths, and the 
ends “‘ feathered” to enable each spill 
to be lighted without delay, an opera- 
tion which simply consists in dipping 
the ends of a bunch of wicks into boil- 
ing water and smartly shaking them 
till clear of the molten wax. 

So curt a description of the ancient 
and still important craft of candle 
making would be still less complete 
were I to omit mention of the extra- 
ordinary penetrating power of candle 
light as compared with that of other 
illuminants. Quite recently figures 
have been furnished by an eminent 
gas expert, showing that candles give 
the strongest light through gloom and 
fogs ; oil lamps make a bad second, 
while the much-vaunted electricity 
comes in nowhere. Shakespeare must 
have foreseen this striking result when 
he wrote in the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice’: 

How far yon little candle throws its beams, 

So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 

It is a curious fact that while few 
large soap makers are candle makers 
too, yet many large candle manufac- 
turers are also producers of soap, and 
particularly toilet soap,—the two trades 
seem somehow to be so closely allied. 
But the toilet soap manufacture of 
to-day is vastly different from that em- 
ployed even twenty years ago, as a 
glance at the illustrations of the 
milling floor of this branch of Messrs. 
Field’s factory will enable you to realise. 
It is really more like an engineer’s 
workshop,—rolling and crushing 
mills, and other unaccustomed 
machinery meet the eye. It is true 
the melting coppers are here, but above, 
out of sight, and of smaller scale than 
those used by a past. generation. 
Latter-day toilet soap is ‘‘ milled,”—a 
process producing a harder and more 
perfect soap than could ever be otherwise 
obtained. The liquid soap, composed 
of the purest selected fats and other 
necessary ingredients, and neutralised so 
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as to avoid affecting the most sensitive 
skin, is passed over rollers and falls in 
form of thin ribbons on to a series of 
continuously moving longitudinal wire 
meshes, housed in a long closed 
chamber, through which hot air 1s 
passed. Thus the soap is dried to such 
an extent that it is only pliable enough to 
be worked up into proper form, instead 
of berng ‘‘ water made to stand upright,” 
which was so often truly quoted of the 
earlier productions of the soapmaker’s 
art. The dried ribbons are again passed 
through a rolling mill, when those 
delightful perfumes are thoroughly 
incorporated by this kneading which 
go to make such soaps as the old 
‘* United Service,” ‘‘ White Rose,” 
and the like, so justly admired. The 
scented ribbons are now transferred to 
a ‘‘Peloteuse,” or barring machine, 
by the action of which they are com- 
pressed into a homogeneous mass 
and passed out at the front end of the 
machine in any desired shape of contin- 
uous bar, whieh is cut off into convenient 
lengths, which are subsequently again 
divided, by hand, into tablet size. 
Such, then, is briefly the present 
method of making toilet soaps, but in 
spite of all improvements in process 
or machinery the difficulties with which 
the practical soap maker has to contend 
are great, for though the chemist may © 
clearly indicate the broad principles of 
his work, the ever-increasing number of 
new soaps, new scents, and new shapes 
he has to produce, create for the soap 
maker himself never-ending problems 
in management of detail, of which the 
average layman can have no conception. 
Even so slight an outline of the 
operations of one of the oldest com- 
mercial houses in Great Britain would 
surely have received better treatment 
by other pens than mine, but a certain | 
personal interest in the subject matter of 
this article may, perhaps, be excused in 
one whose forefathers have, for some nine 
generations, literally as well as meta- 
phorically, laboured on the same ground. 
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A Changed Girl 


By WItLLiaM WALLACE WHITELOCK. 


SANG of her with deep “ blue”’ eyes, 
| The editor put ‘‘ brown,”’ 
But left them ‘‘ like to summer skies,”’ 
Altho’ he changed her gown. 


I praised her ‘' slender as the doe,’ 
He gave her malt extract. 

And made her bosom ‘“‘ ample” grow, 
Quite matronly, in fact. 


Her “‘ golden.” hair he died to ‘ black *— 
Thank heaven, it was not red !— 

I] had it hanging down her back, 
He put it up instead. 


She left me “pale,” he made her blush— 
With ample cause, I'm sure, 
The liberties he took would flush 


A mummy's cheek demure. 


I sent her forth on “‘ dainty”’ feet, 
But she came back on small ; 

The wonder is, so young and sweet, 
She kept her feet at all. 


Now, all of this I might have stood, 
Without a word of blame, 

Had he, while changing, been so good 
As just to change my name. 


“The War of Titans” 


Ree the ** War oy the Titans ’’ for the commercial supremacy of the world, a correspondent directs our 
attention to one of the keenest phases of American versus British competition, namely, the fight for the 
world's and especially the British market for boots and shoes. Our correspondent enlarges upon the 
statements that American shoes offer no advantage in style and appearance, and that the leather used 
in making them is decidedly inferior to British-made leather. The controversy has raged furiously in 
columns more spacious than our own, and we cannot find room for lengthy argument; though we may 
be able to include in our ‘t War of the Titans ‘' some particulars of the British leather industry and of 
the fine technical schools, supported by the craft and by the Leatherworkers’ Company, which do much 
to keep our own home manufacture ahead of the world for quality. 

Meanwhile we draw attention to a very practical answer to the contention that buying Rritish boots 
is no guarantee of quality, since many British boots are made of American leather. One English firm, 
with Yorkshire enterprise (W. and Hf. Miers, Phoenix Leather Works, Leeds), ensures the possibility 
of obtaining English leather by registering a trade-mark title—‘' Miers’ Box Calf —and extensively 
advertising the same. To anyone sending name and address they will forward a booklet describing 
their specialty, and a tin of ‘*Cobra’' boot polish. This polish is a means of identifying boots made 
of «' Miers’ Box Calf," because arrangements have been made for a box of the polish to be attached to 
each pair 

As regards the leather itself, the samples we have seen, and which are guaranteed to be made from the 
skin of calves (not always the case with ‘' calf,” by the way), are beautiful in feel and appearance, are 
guaranteed waterproof but not air- proof, and are further guaranteed to maintain their quality and softness 
after almost unlimited wear, if properly treated. This leather combines all requisites for appearance, 
durability, and preservation of the health of the wearer ; and we can honestly recommend all © [pters " 
to write for the booklet 
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